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PREFACE. 


Giving  his  Satanic  Majesty  due  credit  for  the 
temptation  mentioned  in  our  motto,  the  present  work 
(xiginated  in  a  desire  to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
writer  found  much  that  was  peculiai*  and  interesting  in 
them,  and  was  thence  led  to  think,  that  what  had  fur- 
nkhed  so  much  pleasure  in  the  immediate  study, 
might  not  be  wholly  unattractive,  when  contempla- 
ted through  the  secondary  medium  of  description. 
Though  this  object  should  not  be  attained  by  the  work 
now  offered  to  the  pqblig,,  it  gJiA/,  fjirhapiy^^ve  to  at- 
tract attention  to  a  country,  w^ich,  though  inferior  to 
none  in  interest,  has-  beeit  <ic^^all  ^others  the  most 
neglected. 

The  author  merely  prc^^  ta.eaihit  those  who 
have  not  visited  Spain,  and  have  no  expectation  of 
doing  so,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, without  abandoning  the  comforts  and  security  of 
the  fireside.  As  for  the  traveller,  he  may  find  most  of 
the  local  information  he  may  require,  in  Antillon's  Ge<* 
ography,  and  Laborde^s  View  of  Spain.  He  will  do 
well  to  journey  with  as  little  state  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  to  the  popular  conveyances;  the  galera,  the 
carro,  or  the  back  of  a  mule.  He  will  be  thus  most 
likely  to  avoid  unpleasant  interruption,  and  to  have 
favorable  opportunities  for  observing  the  manners  of  the 
people.    Nor  should  he  fail  to  follow  the  old  adage  of 
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yi  PREFACE. 

conforming  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  among  a 
people,  who,  more  than  any  other,  are  attached  to  their 
peculiar  usages;  to  smother  his  disgust  at  whatever 
may  be  in  contradiction  to  our  o\\ti  habits  and  institu- 
tions ;  above  all,  to  exhibit  no  irreverence  for  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies ;  to  enter  their  temples  with  a  sense  of 
solemnity,  if  not  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  their  forms  of 
worship,  du^  at  least  to  the  dread  Being  to  whom  thai 
worship  is  addressed;  in  short,  to  respect  outwardly 
whatever  they  respect,  down  to  their  very  prejudices. 
The  traveller  who  makes  this  his  rule  of  action  in 
Spain,  will  not  fare  the  worse  by  the  way,  and  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  himself,  for  this  exercise  of  charity, 
when  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

If,  by  any  accident,  this  work  should  find  foivor 
among  his  countrymen,  some  apology  for  the  many 
fiaults,  whtcji«2,tl)0i!^'li^^^  author,  will  be 

obvious  enough  lb'  nicer  eyfejiriay -"be  found  in  disqaal* 
ifications  for  t&e'liisk|^fi^bkH^very  one  will  appreciate 
— ^the  inexpcriejice'Iof',  jqythj  and  the  disadvantages 
of  an  interrucflfed'^dUtalion: ;  I    ; 

Some  reason  may,  perhaps,  be  required  for  the 
work's  being  put  forth  without  a  name.  The  author^ 
name  would  insure  it  no  acceptation ;  and  there  would, 
besides,  be  httle  modesty  in  appearing  as  the  hiero  of  a 
narrative,  which,  to  be  interesting,  must  become  egotis* 
iical  and  exclusive.  If  it  should  succeed,  the  author 
will  not  enjoy  it  the  less,  that  he  will  enjoy  it  in  secret* 
But  he  dreads  the  contrary.  The  difficulties  which  ha 
has  encountered  in  procuring  publication,  are  ominous 
of  evil,  and  he  would  willingly  avoid  the  odium  of 
having  made  a  bad  book. 

SoBton,  January,  1829. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PROVINCES  OF  ROUSSILLON  AND  CATALONIA. 

fkmth  of  France. — Motivei  for  Viflitin^  Spain.— The  Diligence,  its  Cargo  and 
PaMangen, — The  Pyraneei.— Jnnqnerft.. — ^Pigneraa.— >Fording  the  Torderm* 
—Catalan  Village.— Coaat  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Barcelona.— An  AseauH 
of  Arms.— The  Fonda.— The  Rambla. 

In  October  of  1836,  I  found  myself  in  Roussillon, 
after  having  made  the  circuit  of  most  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces with  great  delight.  Touraine  and  the  Orl^anaia 
had  proved  all  that  could  be  desired  :  the  country  fertile^ 
well  cultivated,  and  abundantly  productive  ;  the  scenery 
of  a  peaceful,  quiet  cast,  yet  full  of  attraction  ;  the  peo- 
ple, honest,  kind-hearted,  and  unaffectedly  polite,  speak- 
ing the  best  French  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  worthy 
in  all  things  to  do  the  honors  of  their  country.  I  had 
found  Normandy  by  turns  rugged  and  verdant  ;  with  a 
coarse,  rude,  scheming,  yet  brave,  sturdy,  and  laborious 
population  ;  the  North,  wet,  smoky,  and  hypochondriac, 
with  inhabitants,  afler  the  manner  of  Englishmen,  busy, 
bustling,  and  great  drinkers  of  strong  beer  ;  the  East  as- 
similating itself,  by  turns,  to  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Netherlands,  Germany,  or  Switzerland;  Dauphin^ 
more  beautiful  than  Italy  ;  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  wop* 
thy  of  being  called  the  valley  of  Paradise.  All  this  I 
was  in  a  measure  prepared  for,  and  it  therefore  broughl 
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no  disappointment.  But  in  the  South  of  France  I  was 
doomed  to  have  all  my  expectations  reversed.  I  had 
been  taught  to  associate  it  with  whatever  is  lovely  in  na- 
ture ;  I  had  cast  the  face  of  the  country  into  a  succession 
of  hill  and  dale  ;  I  had  watered  it  with  many  streams  ; 
the  hill-tops  were  crowned  with  forest  trees,  and  the 
slopes  devoted  to  fruit  orchards,  with  the  vine  stretching 
itself  abroad  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  val- 
leys were  spread  out  into  meadows  of  the  brightest  ver- 
dure, and  animated  by  joyous  herds  of  cattle.  The  vil- 
lages, too,  were  to  be  neat,  and  the  houses  well  white- 
washed, each  with  its  little  arbour  and  clambering 
grape-vine.  Nor  was  this  Arcadian  region  to  be  peopled 
with  unworthy  inhabitants  ;  the  women  were  to  be  beau- 
tiful, and  well  made  young  men  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where, leading  them  off  in  the  graceful  mazes  of  the 
dance.  This  picture  was  not  entirely  gratuitous  ;  for  my 
guide-book  had  sanctioned  the  most  extravagant  reveries, 
by  telling  me,  in  doggerel  and  impious  rhyme,  that,  if  Grod 
were  to  take  up  his  abode  upon  earth,  it  would  surely  be 
in  Roussillon. 

Such,  however,  I  did  not  find  the  original.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  was,  indeed,  broken  ;  but  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  meandering  streams  which  ray  fancy  had  cre- 
ated. Forest  trees  there  were  none  ;  and  the  hill-sidles, 
though  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  were  desti- 
tute of  fruit  trees.  This  favored  plant,  which  furnishes 
man  with  so  much  comfort,  and  the  poet  with  so  many 
associations,  is  here  laid  out  in  detached  roots,  placed  at 
convenient  distances  from  each  other.  In  the  spring,  the 
shoots  of  the  last  season  are  pruned  close  to  the  ground  ; 
three  or  four  new  ones  spring  up  from  the  stump  ;  and 
these,  when  they  can  no  longer  sustain  themselves  erect^ 
are  supported  by  small  poles  planted  beside  them.  Thus 
a  vineyard  in  the  South  of  France,  when  most  luxuriant^ 
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peatlj  resembles  an  American  bean-field.  In  October, 
koweyer,  the  case  was  very  different ;  the  vine  having 
yielded  its  fruit,  no  longer  received  the  care  of  the  culti- 
vator ;  the  props  had  been  removed,  to  be  preserved  for 
the  next  season,  and  the  leaves,  already  scorched,  and 
deprived  of  their  verdure,  had  been  blown  away  by  the 
last  mistraL  *  The  mournful  olive  added  a  grave-yard 
solemnity  to  the  picture,  and  the  parched  valleys,  instead 
of  being  green  with  herbage,  showed  nothing  but  a  burnt  • 
up  stubble,  to  tell  that  they  had  once  been  verdant. 
Though  goats  were  occasionally  discovered,  climbing  the 
hills  in  search  of  their  subsistence,  sheep  and  oxen  and 
droves  of  horses  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  villages , 
though  frequent  and  populous,  were  anything  but  neat ; 
the  streets  were  filthy,  and  the  dwellings  neglected.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  women  were  beautifiil :  their 
glowing  eyes  and  arch  expression  denoted  passionate 
feeling  and  intelligence  ;  while  their  ruddy  hue  and  sym- 
metric conformation  gave  assurance  that  they  were  both 
healthy  and  agile.  The  men,  too,  were  well  made,  and 
of  larger  size  than  is  general  in  France  ;  but,  though  the 
wine  presses  were  still  reeking  from  the  vintage,  there 
was  no  music,  no  song,  and  no  dance.  That  the  Proven- 
cals were  noisy  and  turbulent,  I  had  already  been  told  ; 
but  I  had  occasion  to  make  the  remark  for  myself,  at  a 
bull-fight  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes,  and  at  an  exe- 
cution in  Montpelier,  where  I  first  beheld  the  fatal  gtUllo* 
fine.  The  conductor  of  the  diligence  grew  harsh  and 
brutal,  and  even  the  French  postilion,  that  model  of 
good-natured  civility,  beat  his  horses  harder  and  became 
more  surly,  as  I  approached  the  Pyrenees. 

I  had  promised  myself  long  before,  to  spend  a  year  of 

*  Mistral — strong  north  wind,  well  known  in  Provence,  and  which 
ahemating  suddenly  with  the  warm  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean,  pro^ 
doees  the  effects  of  the  most  intense  cold. 
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remaining  leisure  In  Spain,  and  I  now  determined  to  ear- 
ly my  purpose  into  immediate  execution.  My  motives 
for  going  to  a  country  which  travellers  ordinarily  avoid, 
were  a  wish  to  perfect  myself  in  a  language  which  is  be- 
coming so  important  in  the  hemisphere  which  it  divides 
with  our  own,  and  a  strong  desire  to  visit  scenes  so  full 
of  intierest  and  attraction.  It  chanced  that  a  young 
Frenchman,  with  whom  I  had  come  to  Peripignan,  was 
'  of  the  same  intention.  He  had  been  in  Grermany,  Russia, 
and  England,  and  spoke  our  language  with  a  fluency 
which  Frenchmen  rarely  attain.  We  had  sat  beside  each 
other  in  the  diligence,  and  our  conversation,  among  oth- 
er things,  had  revealed  our  mutual  plans  ;  so  we  agreed 
to  keep  on  in  company  to  Barcelona.  We  were  yet  talk- 
ing over  the  necessary  arrangements  with  our  landlady, 
when  our  group  was  joined  by  a  discontented  old  captain 
of  foot,  who  had  fought  beside  Dugommier,  ^hen  he  fell  in 
battle  in  the  neighbouring  Pj^renees,  and  who  had  re- 
mained stationary  since  the  downfal  of  Napoleon.  As 
he,  also,  had  been  our  fellow  passenger  the  day  before, 
he  could  not  see  us  go  into  Spain  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing. He  said,  that  he  had  just  seen  a  friend  who  had 
come  lately  from  Zaragoza,  and  who  had  been  twice  plun- 
dered on  the  way  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  drawing  a  terri- 
ble picture  of  the  state  of  the  country,  to  deter  us  from 
trusting  ourselves  in  a  land,  where,  according  to  him,  we 
might  be  robbed  and  murdered  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  trifling  impediment  to  men  al- 
ready resolved.  There  was  a  fair  chance  of  escaping 
untouched,  whilst  the  little  danger  that  might  be  incur- 
red would  heighten  the  pleasure  of  every  scene  and  in- 
cident, reached  with  some  risk,  and  enjoyed  with  a  sense  of 
insecurity  ;  and  even  to  be  pounced  upon  on  the  high- 
way, and  thence  carried  off,  like  Gil  Bias,  to  some  sub- 
terranean cave,  to  feast  with  the  bandits  on  the  fat  of  the 
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laad^  and  be  instrumental  in  saving  some  beautiful  widow, 
were  no  bad  alternative.  So,  our  journey  was  determin- 
ed upon  ;  and  having  taken  our  seats  in  the  interior  of  the 
diligence  which  was  to  set  out  early  the  next  morning,  and 
having  bought  Spanish  gold  with  our  French  money,  we 
returned  to  the  hotel,  to  eat  our  last  meal  in  France.  Quit- 
ting the  table,  where  a  party  of  friendly  and  social  commis 
voyt^eurSy  who  had  never  seen  each  other  before,  and 
might  never  see  each  other  again,  were  discussing  in  the 
most  earnest  and  familiar  manner  the  relative  merits  of 
their  respective  departments,  we  withdrew  early  to  bed. 
We  went  more  reluctantly  forth  the  next  morning,  before 
dawn,  at  the  bidding  of  the  porter  ;  and  by  the  time  we 
had  seated  ourselves,  the  horses  were  geared,  and  the 
gates  of  the  town  being  open,  we  rattled  over  the  draw- 
bridge, and  took  leave  of  Peripignan. 

For  some  time  after  our  departure,  each  continued 
sleeping  or  ruminating  in  his  peculiar  corner  ;  but  by  and 
by  the  day  stole  gradually  upon  us,  until  the  sun  rose  at 
last  above  the  horizon,  sending  its  rays  through  the  bro- 
ken clouds,  which  grew  thinner  as  we  advanced.  I  was 
now  enabled  to  discover  something  of  the  economy  of  our 
diligence^  and  to  speculate  with  more  certainty  upon  the 
profession  and  character  of  my  fellow  passengers,  than  I 
had  been  enabled  to  do,  when  we  took  our  seats  by  the 
light  of  a  single  lantern. 

One  of  the  first  things  with  which  the  traveller  is  brought 
into  contact  on  his  arrival  in  France,  and  which,  as  much 
as  any  other,  attracts  his  attention,  is  the  public  coach, 
very  gratuitously  named  the  diligence.  This  most  curi- 
ous of  vehicles  is  composed  of  three  distinct  chambers  or 
cabins  for  passengers.  From  without,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  as  many  carriages,  of  different  constructions, 
which  have  formed  themselves  into  a  copartnership  for 
the  public  accommodation.  The  front  part,  called  the 
2* 
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eoupi. or  cahrioldy  resembles  those  old-fashioned  chariots^ 
that  have  only  a  back  seat,  with  windows  in  front  and  at 
the  side.  Here  three  passengers  maj  be  very  comforta- 
ble ;  for  the  seats  are  much  more  roomy  than  with  us, 
and  an  extra  passenger  is  never  crowded  in.  Indeed, 
each  seat  is  numbered,  and  on  taking  your  plilce,  it  is 
marked  upon  your  ticket,  and  all  cause  of  difficulty  and 
altercation  is  obviated.  As  an  additional  convenience, 
^he  sides  and  backs  of  the  seats  are  cushioned  up  to  the 
top,  and  over  head  are  bands  for  placing  hats,  for  which 
night-caps  of  silk  or  cotton  are  usuaUy  substituted.  Ac- 
coutred in  one  of  these,  a  passenger  can  not  only  read, 
but  sleep  with  some  comfort  in  the  diligence,  which,  from 
its  slow  rate  of  about  five  miles  the  hour,  is  forced  to 
travel  all  night,  in  order  to  make  a  tolerable  progress. 
The  interior  carries  six  passengers,  who  sit  on  two  bench- 
es, fitcing  each  other ;  and  the  rotunda,  which,  though 
the  afler-cabin,  is  not  the  post  of  honor,  an  equal  number. 
Last  comes  the  imperial ;  so  called,  doubtless,  from  its 
stately  appearance.  It  stands  upon  the  summit,  and  is 
covered  at  pleasure  with  a  leathern  top.  From  this  proud 
elevation  the  captain  of  the  diligence  overlooks  all  the 
concerns  of  his  land-ship,  and  gives  his  orders  with  the 
peremptory  air  of  one  accustomed  to  command.  Id  a 
8<[Qare  box  at  the  back  of  the  conductor,  which  occupies 
the  whole  roof,  the  baggage  is  stowed,  and  covered  with 
a  leathern  apron  ;  a  singular  assortment  of  trunks,  bags, 
dogs,  monkeys,  band-boxes,  and  parrots.  The  whole 
fabric  rests  upon  horizontal  springs,  which  are,  in  turn, 
sustained  by  a  running-gear  and  wheels  of  corresponding 
solidity.  Five  horses  are  sufficient,  over  the  fine  roads 
of  France,  to  form  the  team  of  this  moving  mountain  : 
one  is  attached  on  each  side  of  the  pole,  the  remaining 
three  go  more  sociably  together  on  the  lead.  The  whole ' 
are  driven  by  a  postilion,  who  bestrides  the  lefl  wheel 
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hone,  and  who,  from  the  singularity  of  his  costume,  and 
the  incredible  size  and  heaviness  of  his  boots,  is  by  hr 
the  most  wonderful  particular  of  this  truly  wonderful 
whole.* 

My  attention,  when  the  day  had  dawned,  was  first 
attracted  to  the  portion  of  the  diligence  in  which  I  rode. 
My  former  companion  was  beside  me,  and  in  front  of  us 
were  a  lady  and  gentleman.  The  latter  was  an  officer, 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  with  a  mixture  of  fear- 
lessness and  good  humor  in  his  countenance.  He  wore 
the  broad-breasted  capote  of  blue,  peculiar  to  the  French 
infantiy,  and  had  the  number  of  his  regiment  engraven 
upon  each  of  his  buttons.  A  leathern  sword-belt  hung 
from  his  left  pocket  flap,  and  on  his  head  was  a  militaiy 
bonnet  of  cloth,  with  a  JUur^-^lys  in  front.  His  beard 
was  of  some  days  standing,  indicating  the  time  be  had 
been  upon  his  journey ;  and  his  long  mustaches  hung 
abont  his  mouth,  neglected  and  crest-fallen.  When  the 
sun  rose,  however,  he  hastened  to  twist  them  up,  until 
they  stood  fiercely  from  his  face  ;  then,  having  run  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  and  replaced  his  bcmnet  on  one 
side,  his  toilette  might  be  said  to  be  complete,  and  he 
tamed  with  an  air  of  confidence,  to  look  at  the  lady  be- 
side him. 

She  was  much  younger  than  himself,  and  was  verj 

*  The  immeiue  weight  of  these  Tehicles,  when  overladen  and  top-heavy 
— finr  diey  abo  cany  freight — ^renders  them  very  difficult  to  manage  in 
aloBgdeaoent  The  wheela  are  shod  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  chains 
which  hold  them,  and  keep  the  wheels  fiom  revolving,  sometimes  bnak, 
when  the  hones,  to  save  themselves  from  being  run  over,  are  forced  to 
•et  off  at  a  gallop.  As  the  momentum,  however,  is  constantly  increasing, 
they  cannot  long  preserve  their  station  in  advance.  They  are,  at  length, 
overtaken  and  crushed  beneath  the  lesistless  impetus  of  the  mass,  which 
passes  over  them,  and  is  at  the  same  time  ^yvertomed,  or,  being  diverted 
from  its  course,  is  precipitated  over  the  roadside.  Fearfiil  accidents  of  dus 
nataie  sometimes  occur,  and  on  the  road  between  Geneva  and  Lyons, 
which  passes  over  the  Jura,  they  are  not  unfrequent. 
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beautifuL  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  as  black  as  they 
could  be  ;  and  her  features,  full  of  life  and  animation, 
were  of  a  mellow  brown,  which,  while  it  looked  rich  and 
inviting,  had,  besides,  ai)  air  of  durability.  It  was  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  officer  and  the  lady.  He  had  come  to  the  dili- 
gence with  her,  made  her  accept  of  his  cloak  to  keep  off 
the  cold  air  of  the  morning,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions to  her  comfort.  Their  conversation  soon  show- 
ed, however,  that  their  acquaintance  was  but  of  recent 
date  ;  that  the  lady  was  going  to  Figueras,  to  join  her 
husband,  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  garrison  ;  that  the  offi- 
cer had  been  on  cong4  from  his  regiment  in  Barcelona, 
whither  he  was  now  returning  ;  and  that  they  had  trav- 
elled together  accidentally  from  Narbonne.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  mo^t  other  nations,  and 
the  secret  of  their  enjoying  themselves  in  almost  any  sit- 
uation, is,  simply,  that  they  endeavour  to  content  thenn 
selves  with  the  present,  and  draw  from  it  whatever 
amusement  it  may  be  capable  of  affi>rding.  UtUUer  9e$ 
wnomenUy  is  a  maxim,  which  they  not  only  utter  frequent- 
ly, but  follow  always.  They  make  the  most  of  such 
society  as  chance  may  send  them,  are  polite  to  persons 
whom  they  never  expect  to  see  again,  and  thus  often  be- 
gin, where  duller  spirits  end,  by  gaining  the  good-will  of 
all  who  come  near  them.  In  this  way,  our  officer  had 
turned  his  time  to  good  account,  and  was  already  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  his  fair  companion.  Nor  was.he  inat- 
tentive to  us,  but  exceedingly  courteous  and  polite ;  so 
that,  instead  of  frowning  defiance  upon  each  other,  and 
putting  ourselves  at  ease  without  regarding  the  comfort 
of  the  rest,  we  all  endeavoured  to  be  agreeable,  and 
even  to  prefer  each  the  convenience  of  his  fellow-travel- 
lers to  his  own. 

There  were  no  passengers  in  the  cabriolet,  and  the 

t 
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cooduetor,  in  spite  of  the  ordinance,  had  descended 
from  his  stately  station  on  the  imperial,  to  the  humbler, 
though  warmer  birth  in  the  front  of  the  diligence,  where 
he  sat,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  variety  of  fur  jackets,  with  a 
red  comforter  round  his  neck,  and  a  sealnskin  cap  on  his 
head,  which  he  would  occasionally  project  from  the 
window  to  hail  a  passing  acquaintance,  or  give  some  or- 
der  to  the  postilion.  The  rotunda,  however,  was  full, 
as  I  could  see  by  opening  a  small  window  which  com- 
munipated  between  it  and  the  interior.  Some  of  the 
passengers  were  still  sleeping,  with  their  cotton  nightcaps 
drawn  over  their  faces  ;  while  others  were  smoking  ci- 
gars, and  carrying  on  a  discordant  conversation  in 
French,  Provencal,  or  Catalan.  In  one  of  the  sleepers 
I  recognised  a  pastry  cook,  whom  I  happened  to  meet 
at  the  mayor's  office  at  Peripignan.  The  old  gentle- 
man, a  chevalier  of  St  Louis,  refused  at  first  to  let  him 
leave  the  kmgdom,  in  consequence  of  some  defect  in  his 
passport ;  but  he  finally  yielded  to  the  poor  fellow's  soli- 
citations, and  made  him  happy,  by  telling  him  that  he 
might  go  and  make  petiU  path  for  the  Barcelonians. 
Another  was  going  to  buy  cork  ;  and  a  third  was  a  giove^ 
maker  of  Grenoble,  who  had  been  settled  some  years  in 
Barcelona,  and  was  now  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  na- 
tive tovm.  This  was  a  young  man  of  twentyfive  or  therea- 
boats,  with  a  short  bull-neck,  and  a  stubborn  counte- 
nance, not  at  all  improved  by  a  low  fiir  cap  without  a 
brim,  by  which  it  was  surmounted.  He  had  married  th^ 
wife,  of  his  former  master,  wh6  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  on  or  before  the  death  of  her  husband,  stepping 
thus,  at  once,  into  his  bed  and  business.  The  old  lady 
came  forth  a  haif^ay's  journey  to  meet  and  welcome 
him  at  Mataro  ;  where,  as  they  encountered,  the  cloying 
fondness  of  the  one,  and  the  patient  endui*ance  of  the 
other,  furnished  a  singular  and  amusing  picture  of  matri- 
monial felicity.  .    ^^,t,,> 
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The  country  through  which  our  road  lay,  on  ieaving 
Peripignan,  was  highly  cultivated  ;  producing  some  bread 
stufTs,  but  chiefly  wine,  oil,  and  ailk.  These  branches 
of  agriculture,  however,  though  they  carry  with  them  so 
many  associations  of  luxuriance  and  beauty,  furnish  by 
no  means  so  many  picturesque  attractions,  as  are  to  be 
found  in  a  pastoral  district,  with  its  simpler  combination 
of  trees,  and  streams,  and  meadows.  The  season  of  the 
year,  too,  was  very  unfavorable  for  rural  display.  A 
powerful  sun  had  already  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the 
vine  and  mulberry,  so  that  the  only  remaining  verdure 
was  offered  by  the  olive,  which  still  preserved  its  foliage 
and  its  fruit,  blackening  as  it  ripened — ^if,  indeed,' that 
could  be  called  verdure,  whose  gray  and  lifeless  hue  waa 
akin  to  the  soil  which  nourished  it.  The  olive,  in  truth, 
owes  everything  to  association  ;  it  has  the  sadness  of  the 
willow,  with  little  of  its  grace. 

As  seen  firom  Peripignan,  the  Pyrenees  had  stood  in 
rugged  perspective  before  us,  rising  gradually  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  bending  westward,  where  Mont  Per- 
du reared  his  snowy  head  upward,  until  lost  in  the  heav- 
ens. Their  apparent  elevation  did  not,  however,  in- 
crease upon  us  in  advancing  ;  for  our  road,  instead  of 
attacking  the  loftier  ranges,  sought  an  inferior  pass, 
not  very  distant  from  the  sea,  where  the  Pyrenees 
piay  scarce  claim  the  character  of  mountains.  .  There 
are  three  principal  roads  communicating  between 
France  and  Spain  ;  one  from  St  Jean  de  Luz  into  6ui- 
puscoa  ;  another  from  St  Jean  de  Piedport  into  Navarre  ; 
and  a  third,  by  which  we  were  crossing,  from  Rous- 
sillon  to  Catalonia,  by  the  pass  of  Junquera.  There 
are,  however,  a  variety  of  passes  through  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  not  only  practicable  for  horses,  but  even  for 
carriages  and  artillery  ;  yet  does  this  famous  range  offer 
an  admirable  boundary  to  the  two  great  nations  which  it 
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divides,  defined  as  it  is,  on  both  sides,  by  the  course  of 
water,  which  marks  the  French  territory  when  its  direc- 
tion is  northward,  the  Spanish  when  it  seeks  an  outlet  to 
the  south. 

When  the  ascent  commenced,  the  postilion  lefl  his 
saddle,  jumped  out  of  his  boots,  which  he  hitched  together 
and  threw  over  the  back  of  the  hidelj  that  he  might  not 
miss  his  rider,  and  sauntered  along  at  the  side  of  his 
team,  cracking  his  whip  or  raising  his  voice,  in  the  light 
shoes  which  he  wore  habitually  within  his  boots.  The 
conductor,  too,  got  down,  and  we  all  took  to  our  legs, 
except  our  female  companion,  and  the  captain,  to  whom 
a  march  offered  no  novelty.  In  ascending,  the  crests  of 
the  mountain  became  craggy,  but  the  gorges  were  still 
cultivated.  There  was  little,  however,  to  merit  the  name 
of  fine  scenery  ;  for  our  windings  along  the  bottoms  of 
the  ravines  cut  us  off  from  any  extended  vista,  while 
around  us,  there  were  neither  woodlands  nor  mountain 
streams,  with  their  attendant  fertility. 

At  the  last  French  post^our  passports  were  examined  ; 
and  when  we  reached  Junquera,  the  first  village  in  Spain, 
diligent  search  was  made  for  the  necessary  countersign 
of  some  Spanish  consul  or  other  authorised  fiinctionary. 
Here  our  trunks  were  likewise  inspected  with  much  ea- 
gerness, to  discover  if  they  might  contain  any  contraband 
articles,  or  prohibited  books,  including,  indeed  all,  except 
sach  as  preach  political  and  religious  obedience,  but  epeci« 
aiiy  the  works  of  Marmontel,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  to- 
gether with  the  modern  metaphysicians  and  economists. 
The  orders  to  search  were  the  more  particular  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  consequence  of  a  large  package  of  books  having 
lately  been  detected  in  attempting  to  pass  the  barrier,  bear- 
ing on  their  backs  the  pious  title  of  Vidas  de  los  Santos  ; 
but  which  were  in  fact  nothing  less  than  Spanish  transla* 
tiofks  of  the  Social  Contract,  and  pocket  editions  of  Llor^ 
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ente's  History  of  the  Inquisition.  As  I  chanced  to  hare 
with  me  the  Henriade  and  a  few  plajs,  productions  of 
the  arch-skeptic,  I  was  glad  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  search 
and  the  risk  of  detection  by  slipping  a  piece  of  silver  into 
the  hands  of  the  officer ,  who  had  given  me  to  understand 
that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable. 

Junquera  is  a  miserable  village,  owing  its  existence, 
not  to  any  advantages  of  soil,  but  to  its  situation  near  the 
lop  of  the  pass,  where  a  stopping  place  is  essential  to  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  Like  most  places  similar* 
ly  situated,  it  has  but  a  squalid  appearance  ;  so  that  the 
traveller  who  enters  Spain  by  this  route,  will  always  r^ 
ceive  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  country  which 
he  is  about  to  visit.  As  usually  happens,  in  passing  the 
frontier  of  two  countries,  he  may  likewise  be  surprised  at 
finding  so  little  difference  in  the  manners  and  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants.  Remembering  that  those  who  live  north 
of  the  frontier  are  Frenchmen,  those  south  of  it  Spaniards, 
he  may  wonder  that  there  should  exist  so  much  conform- 
ity between  people  of  two  nations,  which,  in  all  their  essen* 
tial  characteristics,  are  as  different  as  they  can  well  be. 
But,  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  sort  of  neutral  ground, 
where  the  dress,  manners,  and  language  are  made  up  of 
those  peculiar  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Thus  at 
Peripignan  the  Provencal  begins  to  blend  itself  with  the 
Catalan,  the  latter  entering  more  and  more  into  the  com- 
pound as  you  approach  the  Pyrenees,  until  there  is  little 
of  the  former  left,  but  such  words  and  expressions  as  are 
common  to  the  two  languages.  They  may  be  called 
languages,  because  besides  being  generally  spoken,  they 
are  both  written,  and  have  their  respective  grammars, 
their  literature,  and  their  poetry.  Even  now,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  troubadour,  there  are  perhaps  more  ballads 
hawked  about  in  the  cities  of  Provence,  than  in  any  other 
cguntry  ;  and  there  is  a  aoflness  and  harmony  in  their 
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Teraification,  which  French  poetry  does  not  always  pos- 
sess. The  Provencal  is  a  degenerate  Latin,  between  the 
French  and  Italian,  the  French  words  being  terminated 
by  aspirated  vowels,  and  softened  into  an  Italian  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  the  Catalan,  though  chiefly  derived  from  the 
old  language  of  the  troubadour,  is  a  rougher  and  muc^ 
harsher  tongue  ;  it  has  a  hawking,  spluttering  sound, 
which  may  have  come  with  the  barbarians  from  the  north 
of  Europe. 

In  the  public  officers,  police,  military,  in  fact  in  every- 
thing which  relates  to  the  general  service,  the  traveller 
will,  however,  notice  a  most  decided  change,  in  passing 
from  France  into  Spain.  On  the  French  side,  he  finds 
snug  buildings  to  shelter  the  custom-officers — ^men  who 
would  repel  a  bribe  with  indignation ;  cleanliness  and  uni* 
formity  in  the  dress  of  the  employis ;  and  gens'iParmes 
well  accoutred  and  well  mounted,  patrolling  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  robbers,  and  enabling  the  citizen  to  pur- 
sue his  avocations  in  security.  On  the  Spanish  side, 
how  different !  Miserable  looking  aduaneroa  crawl  forth, 
with  paper  cigars  in  their  mouths,  in  old  cocked  hats  of 
.oil-cloth,  and  rolled  in  tattered  cloaks,  from  beneath 
mud  hovels,  which  seem  to  be  only  waiting  for  their  es- 
cape, that  they  may  tumble  down.  They  make  a  show 
of  examining  you,  ask  for  something  for  cigars,  and  if 
you  give  them  a  pesetay  they  say  that  all  is  well, 
and  you  go  by  unmolested.  Here  there  is  no  law  but 
that  of  the  strongest,  and  every  man  is  seen  carrying  a 
gun  to  protect  his  person,  and  property. 

On  leaving  Junquera,  the  road  followed  a  rivulet,  and, 
after  descending  a  while,  the  barren  region  of  the  Pyre- 
nees softened  into  scenes  of  partial  cultivation.  The 
Tallies  and  sheltered  situations  were  covered  with  wheat) 
vines,  and  olives,  and  the  hill  tops  were  fringed  with 
cork  trees.  This  useful  production  is  known  in  Spaia 
3 
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by  the  name  of  alcomoque.  It  is  a  species  of  the  eneinay 
which)  though  of  very  different  appearance  from  our  oak^ 
furnishes  a  wood  of  the  same  grain,  and  produces  acorns, 
which  are  not  so  bitter  as  ours,  and  which,  as  an  article 
of  food,  the  poorer  classes  do  not  always  abandon  to  the 
l|ogs.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Sancho  was  a  great  lover 
ofbelhtiis.  The  cork  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  our  ap- 
ple tree,  and  spreads  its  branches  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  but  the  trunk  is  of  much  greater  dimensions,  and 
the  foliage  of  a  more  gloomy  hue.  Its  trunk  and  branch- 
es are  covered  with  a  thick  ragged  bark,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  disease.  The  trunk  alone,  however, 
furnishes  a  bark  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of  use  in 
the  arts.  It  is  first  stripped  away  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  tree  is  fifteen  years  old  ;  but  is  then  of  no  use, 
except  to  bum,  and  is  only  removed  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing a  stouter  growth.  In  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
years,  the  inner  bark  has  grown  into  a  cork  of  marketa- 
ble quality,  and  continues  to  yield,  at  similar  intervals, 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Towards  noon  we  drove  into  the  town  of  Figueras, 
the  first  place  of  importance  within  the  Spanish  frontier. 
It  is  overlooked  by  a  citadel,  in  which  the  science  of  for- 
tification has  been  exhausted.  There  is  an  old  proverb, 
which,  in  characterizing  the  military  excellence  of  three 
great  nations,  prefers  '  the  French  to  take,  the  Spaniards 
to  fortify,  and  the  English  to  keep.'  The  Spaniards 
have  proved,  at  Figueras,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
praise  awarded  them  ;  for,  with  a  sufficient  garrison  and 
supplies,  the  place  is  esteemed  impregnable.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  the  French,  to  secure  their  communica- 
tions with  the  army  in  Barcelona.  When  it  will  cease 
to  be  thus  occupied  is  another  question. 

As  soon  as  we  drove  up  to  the  posadoy  a  party  of  wild 
Catalans  rushed  forth  from  the  stable-yard,  to  assist  in 
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carrying  away  our  team ;  and  the  coaductor,  who  had 
long  since  descended  from  his  elevated  station  along  the 
iron  steps  placed  at  the  side  of  the  diligence,  and  stood 
upon  the  lowest  one,  supported  by  a  rope  from  above, 
now  jumped  to  the  ground  and  hastened  to  release  us 
from  our  captivity.  Our  captain  alighted  first,  and  havr 
iQg  relieved  himself  by  a  well-bred  stretch,  was  just  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  assist  his  female  friend,  when  he  was 
suddenly  saved  the  trouble  by  a  stout,  fine-looking  fellow, 
a  sub-lieutenant  of  .chasseurs,  who  stepped  in  before 
him.  This  was  a  rough  Provencal,  with  a  black  beard, 
who  had  fought  his  way  to  his  present  station,  without 
fear  or  fiivor.  He  was  evidently  the  husband  of  the 
lady ;  for  she,  declining  the  captain's  courtesy,  jumped 
into  his  arms  and  embraced  him.  The  husband  seemed 
pleased  enough  to  find  himself,  once  more,  so  near  sa 
petiUy  and  when  he  had  called  some  soldiers,  who  were 
standing  by,  to  carry  his  wife's  band-boxes,  he  took  her 
under  his  arm,  and  carried  her  away  in  a  hurry  to  his 
quarters,  his  spurs  jingling  at  each  step,  and  his  sabre 
clattering  afrer  him  over  the  pavement.  The  captain 
twisted  his  mustaches,  and  glared  fiercely  after  the  rece- 
ding couple  ;  but  as  the  man  was  only  exercising  an 
honest  privilege,  he  said  not  a  word,  but  bade  the  con- 
ductor hand  him  down  his  sword,  and  when  he  had  thrust 
it  through  his  belt,  we  all  went  into  the  posada. 

The  next  place  of  any  consequence  through  which  we 
passed,  was  Grerona,  a  fortified  town  situated  on  a  moun- 
tain. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the  Grerons,  who 
make  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  fabulous  history 
of  Spain,  and  whose  destruction  by  the  Lybian  Hercules 
constitutes  one  of  the  twelve  labors  of  the  god.  Gerona 
is  very  celebrated  in  Spanish  history  for  the  many  sieges 
it  has  sustained,  and  for  its  successful  resistance  on 
twentytwo  occasions,  which  gained  it  the  name  of  La 
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Doncella— r-*  The  Maiden.'  It  lost  its  character,  however, 
in  the  War  of  Succession,  when  it  was  entered  by  the 
Marshal  de  Noailles,  and  since  then  its  fame  is  gone  en- 
tirely. It  was  near  nine  at  night  when  we  reached  the 
gate,  where  we  were  kept  waiting  half  an  hour,  until 
the  key  could  be  procured  from  the  commandant. 

The  next  morning  at  four  we  were  again  in  motion, 
rising  and  descending  hills  in  rapid  succession,  until  we 
came  to  a  stream  of  some  width,  over  which  there  was 
no  bridge,  as  we  had  already  found  to  be  the  case  with 
several  others,  since  crosing  the  frontier.  While  we 
were  yet  descending  the  bank,  the  postilion  put  his  team 
to  its  speed,  ^o  that  we  proceeded  a  good  distance  with 
this  acquired  velocity.  When  in  the  middle,  however, 
^e  were  near  stopping  ;  for  the  river,  which  was  much 
swollen,  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  diligence,  washing 
through  the  wheels,  and  striking  against  the  flanks  of  our 
horses,  until  it  rendered  them'  powerless,  and  had*  well 
nigh  driven  them  from  their  legs.  They  were  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  stand  ;  but  the  whip  and  the  voice  of  the  pos- 
tilion encouraged  them  to  greater  exertion,  and,  after 
much  struggling,  they  succeeded  in  dragging  the  coach 
over  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  torrent,  and  in 
bringing  it  safely  to  land. 

We  were  not  alone  in  this  little  embarrassment  ;  for 
there  was  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  Frenchmen  cross- 
,  ing  the  stream  at  the  same  time.  They  were  going  to 
join  a  regiment  at  Barcelona,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  vieux  moustaches  among  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, who  did  not  need  their  stripes  of  service  to  pro- 
claim them  veterans,  they  were  all  conscripts,  as  any 
'one  who  had  seen  Vernet's  inimitable  sketches,  would 
readily  have  conjectured.  It  happened  that  there  was  a 
small  foot-bridge,  only  one  plank  in  width,  which  stood 
on  upright  posts  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
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The  water  was  now  nearly  even  with  the  top,  and  in  some 
places  flowed  over.  This^  however,  afforded  a  more 
agreeable  way  of  CFOssing,  than  wading  the  river  with 
water  to  the  arm-pits.  The  commander  of  the  party  had 
already  passed,  and  stood,  buttoned  in  his  capote  and 
with  folded  arms,  upon  an  eminence  beyond  the  stream, 
watching  the  motions  of  his  followers.  Those  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  already  crossed,  stood  upon  the  bank, 
laughing  and  hallooing  at  the  unsteady  steps  of  the  con* 
scripts,  as  they  came  faltering  over  with  caps  and  coats 
fitting  them  like  sacks,  and  their  muskets  held  out  before 
them  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  balance.  Though  many 
tottered,  only  two  or  three  feU,  and  these  came  to  land 
well  drenched,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  their  com- 
rades. Last  came  a  young  sub-lieutenant,  evidently  01$ 
his  first  campaign,  tripping  along  the  plank  with  the 
airy  step  of  a  tnuacadin.  Unfortunately,  just  as  he  had 
cleared  two  thirds  of  the  bridge,  and  was  quicken- 
ing his  pace  with  an  air  of  great  self-complacency,  a  flaw 
of  wind,  rushing  down  the  ravine,  caught  the  skirts  of 
his  oil-cloth  coat,  and  throwing  him  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, he  fell  fiill  length,  like  a  thresher  fish,  upon  the 
water.  The  soldiers  respected  the  feelings  of  their  offi- 
cer, and  repressed  their  mirth ;  they  rushed  into  the 
stream,  each  with  exclamations  of  anxiety  for  man  lieuten' 
aaiij  and  soon  drew  him  to  land  dripping  with  the  water, 
from  which  his  patent  cloak  had  not  availed  to  protect 
him. 

The  little  village  of  Tordera  lay  just  beyond  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  its  whole  population  had  come  out  to 
the  comer  of  the  last  house,  to  witness  our  simultaneous 
arrival.  It  happened  to  be  Sunday,  cmd,  as  I  have 
acMnetimes  fancied  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  it  brought  with 
it  a  bright  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky.  The  inhabit-* 
ants,  in  consideration  of  the  day  and  the  weather,  were 
3* 
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decked  in  their  gayest,  furnishing  me  with  a  first  and 
most  favorable  occasion  of  seeing  something  of  the  Cata- 
lans and  of  their  costume.  The  men  were  of  large 
stature,  perfectly  well  made  and  very  muscular ;  but 
there  seemed  something  sinister  in  their  appearance, 
partly  produced  by  the  length  and  shagginess  of  their  hair 
and  the  exaggerated  cast  of  their  countenances  ;  partly, 
by  the  graceless  character  of  their  costume.  It  consist-* 
ed  of  a  short  jacket  and  waistcoat  of  green  or  black  vel- 
vet,  scarce  descending  half  way  down  the  ribs,  studded 
thickly  with  silver  buttons,  at  the  breasts,  lappels,  and 
sleeves  ;  the  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  or  of  nankeen, 
being  long,  full,  and  reaching-  from  the  ground  to  the 
arm-pits.  Instead  of  shoes,  they  wore  a  hempen  or 
Araw  sandal,  which  had  a  small  place  to  admit  and  pro- 
tect the  toes,  and  a  brace  behind  with  cords,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  bound  tightly  to  the  instep.  Their  dark- 
tanned  and  sinewy  feet  seemed  strangers  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  stocking,  whilst  their  loins  were  girt 
with  a  sash  of  red  silk  or  woollen.  This  article  of  dress, 
unknown  among  us,  is  universally  worn  by  the  working 
classes  in  Spain,  who  say  that  it  keeps  the  back  warm, 
sustains  the  loins,  and  prevents  lumbago  ;  in  short,  that 
it  does  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  they  would 
be  undone  without  it.  Most  of  the  young  men  bad  em- 
broidered ruffles,  and  collars  tied  by  narrow  sashes  of  red 
or  yellow  silk ;  some  displayed  within  their  waistcoat  a 
pair  of  flashy  suspenders  of  green  silk,  embroidered 
with  red  and  adjusted  by  means  of  studs  and  buckles  of 
silver.  The  most  remarkable  article,  however,  of  this 
singular  dress,  and  by  no  means  the  most  graceful,  was  a 
long  cap  of  red  woollen,  which  fell  over  behind  the  head, 
and  hung  a  long  way  down  the  back,  giving  the  wearer 
the  look  of  a  cut-throat.  Whether  from  the  association 
or  the  bi»met  raugey  or  some  other  prejudice,  or  fi^m  its 
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own  intrinsic  ugliness,  I  was  not  able,  during  my  short 
stay  in  Catalonia,  to  overcome  my  repugnance  to  this  de- 
testable head-gear. 

As  for  the  women,  some  of  them  were  dressed  in  a 
gala  suit  of  white,  with  silk  slippers  covered  with  span- 
gles ;  but  more  wore  a  plain  black  frock,  trimmed  with 
velvet  of  the  same  color.  They  were  generally  bare- 
headed, just  as  they  had  come  from  their  dwellings  ;  a 
few,  returning  perhaps  from  mass,  had  fans  in  their  hands, 
and  on  their  heads  the  mantilla.  The  Spanish  mantilla  is 
often  made  entirely  of  lace,  but  more  commonly  of  black 
silk,  edged  with  the  more  costly  material.  It  is  fastened 
above  the  comb,  and  pinned  to  the  hair,  thence  descend- 
ing to  cover  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  ending  in  two 
embroidered  points  which  depend  in  front.  These  ar9 
not  confined,  but  lefl  to  float  about  loosely  ;  so  that,  with 
the  ever  moving  fan,  they  give  flill  employment  to  the 
hands  of  the  lady,  whose  unwearied  endeavours  to  conceal 
her  neck  furnish  a  perpetual  proof  of  her  modesty. 
Though  in  former  times,  the  female  foot  was  doomed  in 
Spain  to  scrupulous  concealment,  to  display  it  is  now  no 
]<Higer  a  proof  of  indecency.  The  frock  had  been  much 
shortened  among  these  fair  Catalans,  each  of  whom  exhib- 
ited a  well-turned  ankle,  terminated  in  a  round  little  foot^ 
neatly  shrouded  in  a  thread  stocking,  with  a  red,  a  green, 
or  a  black  slipper.  They  were  besides  of  graceful  height 
and  figure,  with  the  glow  of  health  deep  upon  their  cheeks, 
and  eyes  that  spoke  a  burning  soul  within.  There  was 
much  of  the  grace,  and  ease,  and  fascination  of  the  Pro- 
ven^elle,  with  a  glow  and  luxuriance  enkindled  by  a  hot- 
ter sun. 

We  were  detained  a  short  time  in  Tordera  to  change  hor- 
ses, so  that  before  we  departed,  the  French  party  filed 
into  the  little  square  by  beat  of  drum  ;  the  captain  march- 
ing sword  in  hand  at  the  head,  while  his  lieutenant  slunk 
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past  U8,  with  the  water  oozing  from  his  boots  at  each  tread^ 
and  sought  out  the  kitchen  of  the  posada.  When  the  line 
was  formed,  the  sergeant  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Sentinels  were  placed  to  parade  on  each  side  of  the  square, 
and  then  the  arms  being  stacked',  and  the  sacks  and  ac- 
coutrements of  the  soldiers  hung  upon  them,  they  all  got 
instantly  as  merry  as  crickets,  stretched  their  backs,  now 
relieved  of  their  aching  burthens,  or  capered  about  the 
square,  wrestling  with  each  other,  or  fencing  with  their 
hands,  as  if  they  had  foils  in  them.  Others  wandered  away 
to  a  neighbouring  wine-shop  to  stay  their  stomachs  while 
their  rude  meal  was  preparing,  levying  a  subscrip- 
tion of  coppers  for  the  purpose  as  they  went,  whilst  a 
solitary  swain  preferred  rather  to  roam  aside  to  a  neigh- 
bouring alley,  and  make  love  to  a  damsel  of  Tordera. 

Leaving  this  little  village  and  its  pleasant  scenes,  we 
ascended  a  hill  and  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  of  a  far  stretching  extent  of  coast,  whiten- 
ed, at  short  intervals,  by  busy  little  villages,  which  receiv- 
ed the  tribute  of  both  sea  and  land ;  for,  while  a  well 
cultivated  country  supplied  the  wants  of  the  industrious 
inhabitant,  countless  fishing  boats  were  seen  upon  the 
water,  urging  their  way  to  the  beach  by  sail  and  oar,  to 
land  their  spoil,  and  share  in  the  rest  and  jubilee  of  the 
Sabbath.  When  we  came  to  the  shore,  some  of  these 
boats  were  already  hauled  up.  They  had  but  one  short 
mast  leaning  forward  with  a  very  long  yard,  over  which 
their  nets  were  now  suspended  to  dry,  while  the  fish  ta- 
ken in  their  toils,  fluttered  in  heaps  on  the  sand  or  were 
carried  away  in  baskets.  These  boats  were  sharp  at 
both  ends,  with  a  high  prow,  ending  in  a  round  ball,  paint- 
ed to  represent  the  human  face,  and  covered  with  a  wig 
of  sheep  skin.  Beside  this  odd  ornament,  some  had  a  half- 
moon  or  a  human  eye  on  either  bow.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  larger  vessels,  clean-built  smugglers  and  others. 
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anchored  near  the  shore  ;  while,  farther  in  the  offing, 
were  ships  and  brigs,  stretching  to  and  fro  against  a  con- 
trary wind,  anxious  to  escape  from  the  stormy  region  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  One  ship  had  come  quite  near. 
Her  well-fashioned  and  varnished  body  and  trim-rigged 
masts,  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  canvass,  rendered 
it  likely  that  she  was  American.  Nor  was  there  anything 
hazardous  in  the  conjecture,  since  wherever  there  is  wa- 
ter to  float  a  ship,  it  has  been  divided  by  an  American 
keel.  I  fblt  sure  of  the  matter  from  the  first,  being 
somewhat  of  a  connoisseur  in  matters  of  ships  and  rigging ; 
for,  when  yet  a  child,  I  had  loved  to  loiter  about  the 
wharves  of  my  native  city,  watching  the  arrival  of  ships 
fl'om  countries  which  I  knew  as  yet  only  through  my  geo- 
graphy, or  witnessing  the  casting-off  of  departing  vessels, 
the  last  halloo  and  later  greeting  of  shawls  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, as  friends  were  separated  from  each  other. 
It  was  not,  however,  without  a  feehng  of  additional  sat- 
isfaction, that  I  presently  saw  the  proud  ship  turn  towards 
the  wind,  present  the  opposite  side  to  its  efforts,  and 
change  the  direction  of  her  sails,  offering  her  stern  to 
our  view,  and,  as  if  pleased  with  the  opportunity,  hoist- 
ing aloft  and  displaying  in  the  bright  sunshine  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  that  banner,  which  has  never  been  branded 
with  dishonor,  nor  sullied  by  strong-handed  injustice.  I 
was  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  strange  sights  were  before 
me,  and  stranger  sounds  were  echoing  in  my  ears,  yet 
the  home  feeling,  thus  called  up,  asserted  itself  within 
me.  I  brushed  a  tear  from  my  cheek,  rather  in  exulta- 
tion than  in  sorrow,  ^nd,  when  the  gallant  ship  had 
faded  from  view,  offered  an  inward  prayer  that  the  winds 
and  waves  might  be  propitious. 

Our  road  now  lay  along  the  coast  through  a  great 
number  of  villages,  which  formed  themselves  into  a  dou- 
ble row  of  houses  on  either  side.     I  was  struck  with  the 
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neat  appearance  of  these  dwellings,  unlike  anything  I 
had  seen  in  France.  Some  were  two  stories,  more  but 
one  in  height,  pla$tered  and  whitewashed,  with  red  tile 
roofs.  The  door  opened  into  a  long  entry,  neatly  gar- 
nished and  matted.  Not  unfrequently,  a  little  altar  stood 
at  the  extremity,  illuminated  by  a  single  lamp.  A  rude 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  was  usually  the  promi- 
nent object,  and  around  was  an  abundance  of  pewter  or- 
naments and  pictures.  It  was  the  family  shrine  ;  its  re- 
fuge in  the  hour  of  distress  ;  when  the  storm  rages,  and 
the  boat  of  her  husband  is  not  yet  upon  the  beach,  the  only 
succour  of  an  anxious  wife — if  not  the  source  of  real  pro- 
tection, At  least  a  foundation  for  confidence  and  hope. 

Beside  the  door  revealing  this  shrine  of  family  devo- 
tion, was  a  high  window,  grated  with  iron  bars  and  orna- 
mented with  flower-pots.  This  was  also  a  shrine,  though 
devoted  to  a  different  order  of  excellence.  A  lovely  girl 
might  often  be  seen,  sitting  with  her  chair  in  the  win- 
dow ;  one  foot  concealed  under  it,  the  other  projecting 
between  the  gratings  of  the  balcony,  displaying  perfectly 
its  graceful  curve  and  welK-defined  outline.  Her  left 
arm  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  the  right  holds  a  fan  with 
which  she  presses  her  under  lip  into  more  inviting  relief. 
Her  full  dark  eye  glances  rapidly  at  all  who  pass*  frowns 
upon  some  and  favors  others,  whom  she  at  the  same  time 
salutes  with  a  gracious  bending  forward  of  the  head,  and 
one  of  those  winning  and  prolonged  shakes  of  the  fan  or 
fingers,  which,  though  so  common  in  Spain,  are  yet  quite 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  man.  One  of  our  pas- 
sengers, a  young  student  whom  we  had  taken  in  at  Ge- 
rona,  had  never  before  been  from  home.  He  set  out  sad 
and  tearful,  as  boys  are  wont  to  do,  and  during  the  whole 
morning  dealt  only  in  monosyllables.  As  his  home  re- 
ceded, however,  he  grew  less  sorrowful,  and  the  unac- 
customed scenes  of  the  coast  and  the  shipping  became  so 
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many  sources  of  amusement.  But  the  bright  ejes  of 
these  brown  beauties  were  far  more  effectual ;  indeed 
they  pot  the  de?il  into  the  boy.  Whenever  we  passed  one  > 
of  these  ^vored  balconies,  he  would  jump  to  the  window, 
shake  his  hands  with  a  smile,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  call  the  lady  '  the  heart  of  his  soul,'  and  utter 
many  tender  speeches  in  Catalan.  Once,  when  a  rarer 
combination  of  lips  and  eyes  had  raised  his  rapture  and 
admiration  too  high  for  words,  he  took  refuge  in  signs, 
loading  the  ends  of  his  fingers  with  kisses,  and  wafting 
them  tenderly  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks.  Nor  did 
the  damsel  thus  saluted  grow  angry  at  his  impertinence. 
When  she  saw  how  fast  the  diligence  went,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  boy,  she  took  courage  and  returned  the  salu-  -■ 
tation  by  mimicking  it. 

In  this  merry  way  we  rattled  through  many  viUages, 
which  lay  in  the  road  to  Barcelona.  Nor  was  the  coun* 
try  itself  without  attraction.  The  protecting  Pyrenees 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  bleak  miatraly  while  the  sun- 
ny exposure  of  the  toast  and  the  moist  winds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  tended  to  keep  vegetation  alive.  There 
were  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  olive  orchards,  all  divi- 
ded from  each  other  by  hedges  of  aloe.  This  hardy 
plant,  while  it  forms  enclosures  which  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  are  impenetrable,  furnishes  fibres  which  are 
woven  into  a  coarse  cloth,  used  in  the  country,  and  sent 
to  America  for*  cotton  bagging,  and  even  into  lace  and 
other  fine  textures.  The  orange,  too,  might  occasional- 
ly be  seen  at  the  sunny  side  of  a  house,  loaded  with  its 
rich  fiiiit,  and  its  leaves  still  verdant  and  exhaling  fra- 
grance ;  nor  had  the  singing  birds  yet  ceased  their  caroL 

Such  was  the  succession  of  objects  that  varied  our  ride 
to  Barcelona,  which  we  reached  before  sunset.  The 
population,  dressed  in  various  and  fantastic  costumeS| 
and  intermingled  with  French  soldiery,  were  returning 
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from  their  Sunday's  promenade,  and  hurrying  to  reach 
the  gates  before  they  should  close  for  the  night.  We 
entered  with  them,  wound  through  the  streets  of  the  Ca- 
talonian  metropolis,  and  were  presently  set  down  at  the 
coach-ofiice  beside  the  Rambla.  We  were  not  long  in 
dispersing.  Some  went  one  way,  some  another.  The 
young  Frenchmaa  and  I  remained  together,  and  when 
we  had  obtained  our  trunks  from  the  top  of  the  diligence, 
which  the  porters  were  able  to  reach  by  means  of  a  long 
ladder,  we  sought  lodgings  at  the  neighbouring  Fonda 
of  the  Four  Nations: 

Before  separating,  however,  we  had  exchanged  addres- 
ses with  our  companion  the  captain,  and  received  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  at  his  quarters.  We  took  an  early 
occasion  of  redeeming  our  promise,  and  at  length  found 
him  out  in  a  little  room,  overlooking  one  of  the  narrowest 
streets  of  Barcelona.  As  we  entered,  he  was  sitting 
thoughtfully  on  his  bed,  with  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand, 
one  foot  on  the  ground,  the  other  swinging.  A  table,  up- 
on which  were  a  few  books,  and  a  eolitary  chair,  formed 
the  only  furniture  o£  the  apartment ;  while  a  schaiko, 
which  hung  from  the  wall  by  its  nailed  throat-lash,  a  sword, 
a  pair  of  foils  and  masks,  an  ample  cloak  of  blue,  and  a 
small  portmanteau,  containing  linen  and  uniform,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  travelling  equipage  and  moveable  estate 
of  this  marching  officer.  We  accommodated  ourselves, 
without  admitting  apologies,  on  the  bed  and  the  chair, 
and  our  host  set  about  the  task  of  entertaining  us,  which 
none  can  do  better  than  a  Frenchman.  He  had  just  got 
a  letter  from  a  widow  lady,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
cultivated  when  last  in  Barcelona,  and  was  musing  upon 
the  answer.  Indeed,  his  amatory  correspondence  seem- 
ed very  extensive  ;  for  he  took  one  billet  which  he  had 
prepared  from  the  cuff  of  his  capote,  and  a  second  from 
the  fold  of  his  bonnet,  and  read  them  to  us.     They  were 
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fan  of  exravagant  stuff,  rather  remarkable  for  warmth 
than  delicacy  ;  instead  of  a  signature  at  the  bottom,  had 
a  heart  transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and  were  done  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  cocked  hat.  As  for  the  widow,  he  did  not 
know  where  to  find  words  sweet  enough  for  her  ;  and 
protested  that  he  had  half  a  mind  to  send  her  the  remain- 
mg  one  of  a  pair  of  mustaches,  which  he  had  taken  from  . 
his  lip  after  the  campaign  of  Russia,  and  which  he  pre- 
sently produced,  of  enprmous  length,  from  a  volume  of 
tactics. 

When  we  were  about  to  depart,  our  captain  said  that 
he  was  going  to  the  caserne  of  his  regiment  to  assist  in 
an  assault  of  arms  which  was  to  be  given  by  the  officers, 
and  asked  us  to  go  with  him.  The  scene  of  the  assault 
was  a  basement  room.  The  pavement  of  pounded  mortar 
was  covered  with  plank,  to  make  it  more  pleasant  to  the 
feet.  We  found  a  couple  already  fencing,  and  our  com- 
panion soon  stripped  to  prepare  for  the  encounter.  It 
was  singular  to  see  the  simplicity  of  his  dress.  When 
he  removed  his  boots  to  put  on  the  sandal,  his  feet  were 
without  stockings,  and  under  his  close-buttoned  capot 
there  was  no  waistcoat,  nothing  to  cover  his  shaggy  breast, 
bat  a  coarse  linen  shirt  without  a  collar  ;  for  the  French 
officers  wear  nothing  about  the  neck  beside  a  stock  of 
black  velvet  edged  with  white.  Having  taken  off  the 
sword-belt  which  hung  firom  his  shoulder,  and  bound  his 
suspenders  round  his  loins,  he  rolled  his  sleeves  up,  chose 
a  mask  and  foil,  and  was  ready  to  step  into  the  arena.  It 
appeared  that  our  captain  was  master  of  his  weapon, 
fi'om  the  difficulty  in  finding  him  an  antagonist.  This, 
however,  was  at  length  removed,  by  the  stepping  forth  of 
a  close-built  little  sabreur.  It  was  a  fine  display  of  manly 
grace,  to  see  the  opening  salutations  of  courtesy,  and  the 
fierce  contest  that  ensued,  as  they  alternately  attacked 
^d  defended,  winding  themselves  within  the  guard  of 
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each  other  with  the  stealth  and  quickness  of  the  serpent, 
and  glaring  firom  within  their  masks  with  eyes  of  fire. 
The  buttons  of  their  foils  were  not  covered  with  leather, 
as  is  usual  among  more  moderate  fencers,  lest  the  motion 
of  the  points  should  be  embarrassed.  Hence  the  rough 
edges,  as  they  grazed  the  arm  or  struck  full  upon  the 
breast,  brought  blood  in  several  places.  This  same  wea- 
pon, the  foil,  is  generally  used  by  the  French  military  in 
duels,  with  the  single  preparation  of  cutting  off  the  but* 
ton.  When  the  assault  was  concluded^  the  antagonists 
removed  their  masks  and  shook  hands,  as  is  the  custom, 
in  order  to  remove  any  irritation  that  might  have  occur- 
red during  the  contest.  Then  commenced  a  brisk  and 
earnest  conversation  upon  the  performance,  furnishing 
matter  for  many  compliments  and  never-ending  discus- 
sion. During  a  year's  residence  in  France,  I  had  never 
before  met  with  any  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  cam- 
paign  of  Russia.  As  I  now  looked,  however,  upon  the 
muscular  arms  of  the  captain  and  his  iron  conformation, 
I  was  not  surprised  that  he  had  been  of  the  few  who  had 
gone  through  the  horrors  of  that  disastrous  expedition. 

Our  fonda  was  situated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  upoa 
the  Rambla,  an  immense  highway  through  the  city,  the 
chief  thoroughfare  and  promenade  of  Barcelona.  Being 
of  modern  construction,  we  found  large  and  commodious 
apartments.  But  to  one  accustomed  to  the  convenience 
and  luxury  of  a  French  bedchamber,  which  constitutes 
indeed  the  chief  excellence  of  their  inns,  my  present 
room  was  but  dreary  and  desolate.  Besides  the  tile  floor 
and  whitewashed  walls  and  ceiling,  there  were  a  few 
chairs,  a  table,  and  no  mirror  ;  on  one  side  a  comfortless 
bed,  hidden  by  curtains  in  an  alcove ;  on  the  other,  a 
large  window  with  folding  sashes  and  grated  balcony. 

It  overlooked  an  open  field,  which  had  no  trees,  but 
was  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbish.  The  place  had 
formerly  been  the  site  of  the  convent  and  spaciousrgardeii 
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of  a  Capuchin  fraternity.  The  property  had  been  wM 
during  the  late  period  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  boy- 
eiB  were  proposing  to  build  houses,  and  to  render  it  produc* 
tifBy  when  the  royalist  insurrection,  which  the  despoiled 
clergy  had  stirred  up,  aided  by  French  armies,  brought 
about  the  counter-revolution.  Those  who  had  paid 
for  the  land  were  dispossessed  with  little  ceremony,  and 
the  materials  which  they  had  been  collecting  to  erect  stores 
and  dwellings,  were  now  fastened  upon  by  the  returning 
fDigitives,  to  renew  the  demolished  combination  of  churchy 
and  cell,  and  cloister.  The  good  fathers  might  be  seen 
aU  day  from  my  window,  moving  about  as  busy  as  bees, 
with  their  long  beards  and  dingy  habits  of  gray,  girded 
with  a  rope,  superintending  the  labor  of  twenty  or  thirty 
workmen.  In  watching  their  manoeuvres,  and  commis- 
erating the  poor'  Spaniards,  I  found  a  gloomy  distraction 
for  all  my  idle  hours. 

The  balconies  in  the  front  of  our  fonda  offered  a  gayer 
view ;  for  it  overlooked  the  wide  walk  and  busy  scenes  of 
the  Rambla.  It  was  constantly  frequented  by  every  va« 
riety  of  people,  and  in  the  aflemoon  was  thronged  to 
overflowing.  The  scene  then  became  animated  indeed. 
There  were  many  well-dressed  men  and  women,  evi* 
dently  the  fashion  of  the -place  ;  country  people  and  arti- 
sans ;  French  officers  and  soldiers,  moving  along  with 
pretty  girls  hanging  on  their  arms,  and  each  apparently  as 
much  at  home  as  though  he  were  in  the  centre  of  his  own 
Department.  There  were  also  students  rolled  in  long 
black  cloaks  ;  their  breeches,  stockings,  and  cocked  hats, 
also  black,  and  without  even  so  much  as  a  shirt  collar  to 
relieve  the  gloom  of  their  attire.  But  the  most  numerous 
clam  of  pedestrians  were  the  clergy.  Their  appearance 
was  grotesque  enough  ;  the  seculars,  canons,  curates  and 
vicars,  wore  frocks  of  black,  concealing  their  breeches 
and  stockings  of  the  same  color.  Over  all,  they  had  an 
ample  cloak  of  black  cloth  or  silk,  withot^tj  jrjipe^^j^ 
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either  hung  loosely  around  them,  or  was  thrown  into  a 
graceful  fold  by  placing  the  right  skirt  over  the  opposite 
shoulder.  The  hat,  however,  was  the  most  remarkable 
object  of  their  dress.  It  consisted  of  an  immense  flat, 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  turned  up  at  the  sides  un- 
til the  two  edges  met  above  the  crown.  It  was  worn  with 
the  long  part  pointing  before  and  behind  ;  for,  had  it  been 
carried  sideways,  a  few  would  have  served  to  block  the 
Rambla  and  render  passing  impracticable.  The  best 
time  to  convince  one's  self  of  the  convenience  of  this 
head  gear  is  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Many  a  severe  fit  of 
laughter  have  I  had  in  Spain,  when  it  has  been  blowing 
hard,  to  see  a  priest  coming  unexpectedly  upon  a  windy 
comer  and  struck  by  a  flaw.  One  hand  is  stretched  to 
the  front  of  the  long  hat,  the  other  to  the  back  of  it,  as 
though  devotion  had  prompted  a  new  way  of  signing  the 
cross  ;  and  then  his  many  robes  fluttering  and  struggling 
to  the  sad  entanglement  of  the  legs,  combined  to  form  a 
figure  perfectly  ludicrous.  Besides  the  secular  clergy, 
there  was  a  goodly  store  of  monks  in  black,  white,  blue, 
or  gray,  with  their  fat  and  unseemly  heads  shaved  bare  at 
the  crown  and  about  the  neck  and  temples.  A  few  were 
worn  down  and  emaciated,  as  if  from  fasting,  vigils,  and 
maceration,  with  an  air  of  cold-blooded  and  fanatic  ab- 
straction ;  the  greater  part  were  burly  and  well-condition- 
ed, with  sensuality  engraven  on  every  feature.  As  they 
waddled  contentedly  and  self-complacently  along  the 
Rambla,  they  would  peer  into  the  mantilla  of  every  pretty 
girl  that  passed  them,  exchanging  a  shake  of  the  fingers  * 
or  a  significant  glance  with  such  as  were  of  their  acquain- 
tance. There  is  no  part  of  Spain  where  the  clergy  are 
more  numerous  than  in  Catalonia  ;  for  they  form  more 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Two  men  ia 
a  hundred,  who  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  labor  ;  and 
who,  nevertheless,  eat,  and  drink,  and  luxuriate  !  The 
fiict  is  its  own  best  commentary. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRINCIPALITY  OP  CATALONIA. 

Bureelooa. — ^Its  Environs. — The  Noria. — Hivtory  of  Barcelona. — Its  Present  Con- 
dition.—Departnre  for  Valencia.— The  Team  of  Males.«-The  Bishop  of  Vi- 
qae^—Ride  to  Tanagonar—The  City. 

The  priocipality  of  Catalonia  forms  part  of  4he  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  and  extends  along  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro.  It  is  by  nature  broken,  moun- 
tainous, and  averse  from  cultivation.  But  the  stubborn 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  forced  it  into  fertility,  and 
at  no  distant  day  it  had  more  manufacturers  than  any  oth- 
er part  of  Spain,  carried  on  extensive  fisheries,  and  tra- 
ded to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world,  thus  offering 
the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a  country  sustaining  a  nume- 
rous and  flourishing  population,  though  unaided  by  the 
bounties  of  nature. 

Barcelona  is  the  capital  of  the  principality.  It  is  sit- 
uated upon  a  plain  beside  the  sea.  Without  the  walls  to- 
wards the  southwest,  is  an  insulated  hill  called  Monjui, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  fine  fortress,  and  is  impregnable 
by  any  regular  attack.  The  Lobregat  runs  behind  it, 
whilst  the  horizon  on  the  north  and  west  is  closed  by  a 
bold  range  of  mountains,  which  arrest  the  bleak  winds 
of  winter.  Among  these,  Monserrat,  celebrated  not  less 
for  its  venerated  shrine,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin,  than  for  the  horrors  of  its  scenery  and  ^tua* 
lion,  lifts  its  crest,  fringed  with  a  forest  of  rocky  pyra- 
mids.*   The  port  is  partly  formed  by  a  natural  indenta- 

*  It  takes  its  Latin  name  from  its  rugged  and  saw-like  crest ;  nerra^ 
the  word  so  moch  used  in  Spain,  and  so  applicable  to  the  character  of 
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tion  of  the  coaat,  but  chiefly  by  an  artificial  mole  of  no- 
ble construction,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea.  Ves- 
sels drawing  sixteen  feet  may  cross  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
o(  the  harbour,  and  be  protected  firom  most  winds  within 
the  mole.  In  the  season  of  levanters,  however,  there 
comes  an  occasional  hurricane,  forcing  in  a  terrible  sea, 
which  drives  the  ships  from  their  anchors,  dashes  them 
against  each  other,  and  covers  the  beach  and  bay  with  an 
awful  scene  of  confusion  and  disaster. 

Barcelona  yields  only  to  Madrid  and  Valencia,  in  ex- 
tent and  population.  Antillon  estimates  the  latter  at  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  greater  part  of  the 
city  is  very  ill  built,  with  streets  so  narrow  that  many  of 
them  are  impassable  for  carriages.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  centre,  where  the  old  Roman  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood,  from  the  ruins  found  there — ^arches 
and  columns  of  temples,  incorporated  with  the  squalid 
constructions  of  modem  times.  Here  the  public  square 
or  Plaza  is  found,  with  arcades  and  balconies,  the  scene 
of  many  an  auto^-fe  and  many  a  bull-feast.  It  has,  how- 
ever, witnessed  one  redeeming  spectacle  ;  for  it  was  here 
that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  attended  by  a  wondering 
and  proud  array  of  cavaliers  and  courtiers,  received 
from  Columbus  the  tribute  of  the  new-found  world. 

The  churches  of  Barcelona  are  not  remarkable  for 
beauty  y  but  the  custom  house  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  so 
is  the  exchange.  In  the  latter,  public  schools  are  estab- 
lished for  teaching  the  sciences  connected  with  naviga- 
tion, and  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary. 
These  noble  institutions  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  and  all,  whether  natives  or  strangers,  children 
or  adults,  may  attend  the  classes  gratuitously,  and  receive 
instruction  from  able  masters.     The  Catalans  have  much 

the  mountains,  is  a  corruption  of,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  an  improve- 
mentupon,  terra. 
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taste  for  music,  and  have  long  supported  an  Italian  opera 
in  Barcelona.  I  found  the  performance  better  than  in 
Madrid.  The  company  confines  itself  to  the  music  of 
Bossini,  which,  doubtless,  contributes  to  its  success. 
The  comedy  is  very  inferior,  lacking  as  it  does  the  sup- 
port of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  Castilian  tongue.  The  only  performance  which 
I  attended  gave  me  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
drama ;  it  was  not  thus  with  Spanish  dancing,  which 
I  there  witnessed  with  delight  for  the  first  time.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  size  of  Barcelona,  it  has  no  pub- 
lic journal  of  its  own,  nothing,  indeed,  which  approaches 
the  character  of  a  newspaper,  except  a  little  diary,  as 
big  as  your  two  hands,  which  contains  a  description  of 
the  weather  and  a  marine  list,  together  with  such  a 
coUection  of  commercial  advertisements  as  indicates  too 
clearly  the  fallen  condition  of  trade. 

The  environs  of  Barcelona,  as  seen  firom  Monjui,  are 
exceedingly  picturesque.  Beside  the  noble  metropolis, 
which  spreads  itself  at  your  feet,  with  all  its  combination 
of  buildings,  churches,  promenades,  and  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  you  have  the  bay  before  you,  filled  with  its 
•hipping,  drawn  up  within  the  long  white  mole,  termina- 
ted by  a  noble  light  tower ;  and  without,  the  open  sea^ 
spotted  by  many  a  white  sail,  and  stretching  far  east, 
¥rave  following  wave  in  diminished  perspective,  until 
lost  in  the  horizon.  In  the  interior  is  seen  the  rugged 
barrier  of  mountains,  while  the  verdant  prospect  be- 
low bespeaks  its  protecting  influence.  The  fields  about 
Barcelona  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are 
extremely  productive  in  silk,  wine,  oil,  figs,  oranges,  al- 
monds, apricots,  and  pomegranates  ;  flax,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  Indian  com,  with  every  species  of  esculents. 
When  contemplated  from  above,  this  scene  of  varied  pro- 
duction,  neatly  divided  into  fields,  and    enclosed   by 
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hedges  of  aloe,  delights  the  eye  and  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  pleasing  sensations.  The  leading  feature  in  the 
cultivation  here,  and  to  which  much  of  thisj^  fertility  is 
owing,  is  the  system  of  irrigation.  With  a  vi^w  to  facili- 
tate the  operation,  the  fields  are  levelled  into  terraces  ; 
and  a  small  stream,  which  runs  hy  the  city,  furnishes  the 
lands  through  which  it  passes,  with  water  ;  hut  it  is  more 
generally  procured  on  each  little  farm  hy  a  machine  call- 
ed the  noriaj  introduced  by  the  Saracens.  It  is  of  gen- 
eral use  throughout  Spain,  and  is  of  essential  value  in  so 
dry  a  climate. 

The  noria  consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  placed  over  a 
well,  and  having  a  band  of  ropes  passing  round  it,  to 
which  earthen  jars  are  afiixed.  These  jars,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  turning  of  the  wheel,  descend  empty  on  one 
side,  pass  through  the  water  in  the  well  below,  and  hav- 
ing small  holes  in  the  bottom  for  the  air  to  escape,  fill  easily, 
before  they  ascend  on  the  opposite  side.  A  little  water 
leaks  from  the  holes  during  the  ascent,  and  falls  fi-om 
jar  to  jar.  When  arrived  at  the  top,  the  water  is  emp- 
tied into  a  trough  leading  to  a  reservoir,  so  placed  as  to 
overlook  every  part  of  the  field  which  it  is  intended  to 
irrigate.  Connected  with  the  reservoir  is  a  basin  for 
washing  clothes.  As  for  the  vertical  wheel  which  imme- 
diately raises  the  water,  it  receives  its  motion  fix)m  a 
horizontal  one,  turned  hy  a  horse,  cow,  mule,  or  more 
commonly  an  has.  There  is  something  primitive  in  this 
rude  machine,  that  carries  one  back  to  scripture  scenes 
and  Oriental  simplicity.  Often  have  I  sat  by  the  road  side 
for  an  hour  together,  watching  the  economy  of  these  lit- 
tle farms,  such  as  one  may  see  in  the  environs  of  Bar- 
celona. White  the  laborer  was  digging  among  his  let- 
tuces, that  old-fashioned  animal,  the  ass,  performed  un- 
bidden his  solemn  revolutions  ;  the  wheel  turned,  and  the 
ropes  of  grass  brought  up  the  jars « and  emptied  them  of 
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their  burthen^  while  at  the  neighbouring  reservoir  a  dark- 
eyed  damsel  would  be  upon  her  knees  beside  the  basin, 
her  petticoats  tucked  snugly  around  her,  and  as  she  rub- 
bed the  linen  with  her  hand,  or  beat  it  against  the  curb- 
stone,  singing  some  wild  outlandish  air,  like  anything  but 
the  music  of  Europe. — Much  labor  is  doubtless  lost  by 
the  rude  construction  of  the  noria;  but  the  system  of 
irrigation,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  is  the  means  of  fertilizing  lands  which  must 
otherwise  have  remained  uncultivated. 

Barcelona  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded,more  than  two  centuries  before  Christ,  by  Ham- 
ilcar  Barcino,  father  to  the  great  Hannibal,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name.  It  made  no  great  figure  under  the 
Roman  domination,  having  been  eclipsed  in  those  days 
by  the  immense  city  of  Tarraco.  When  the  Saracens 
overran  Spain,  Barcelona  shared  the  common  fate,  and 
yielded  to  the  dominion  of  Mahomet.  Its  remoteness, 
however,  from  Cordova,  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  empire, 
rendered  its  tenure  precarious,  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  recovered  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne.'  He  erected  it  into  a 
county,  which  he  vested  in  the  family  of  Bernard,  a 
French  noble.  The  Counts  of  Barcelona  continued  to 
yield  allegiance  to  the  French  crown,  until  it  voluntarily 
relinquished  its  sovereignty  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  county  became  annexed  to  Arragon  by  mar- 
riage, as  the  latter  aAerwards  blended  itself  with  Cas- 
tile to  form  the  present  Spanish  monarchy,  whose  kings 
still  use  the  title  of  Counts  of  Barcelona.  * 

Though  Barcelona  remained  inconsiderable  under  the 
Romans,  it  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  tl|^  days  of 

*  Mariana,  Historia  dc  Espania.  Most  of  the  historical  matter  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  this  work,  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  same 
author. 
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returning  civilisation.  From  the  Jews,  who  took  refuge 
in  it  when  driven  from  their  homes,  it  derived  that  spirit 
of  frugal  and  persevering  industry  which  still  characteri- 
zes its  inhabitants.  The  Catalans  became  enterprising 
traders,  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  lay  so  convenient 
for  commercial  pursuits,  was  soon  covered  with  their 
ships.  Barcelona  became  the  rival  of  Genoa,  and  the 
d6p6t  whence  christian  Spain  received  the  precious  com- 
modities of  the  East.  Nor  was  the  valor  of  the  Catalans 
inferior  to  their  industry  and  enterprise.  They  fitted  out 
piratical  expeditions,  with  which  they  worried  the  com- 
merce of  the  Saracens ;  and  even  when  they  encounter- 
ed armed  fleets,  victory  was  almost  ever  sure  to  declare 
for  them.  One  fact,  recorded  by  Mariana,  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  early 
Catalans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Turks,  led  on  by  Othman,  the  fierce  founder 
of  their  empire,  began  to  extend  their  conquests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  Androni- 
cus,  conscious  of  the  effeminacy  of  his  warriors,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Barcelona  to  ask  assistance  of  the  Catalans. 
Reguier,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Catalan  captains 
of  that  day,  accepted  the  invitation.  Having  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  king,  he  enlisted  five  thousand  adven- 
turers equally  fearless  with  himself,  and  set  sail  for  Con- 
stantinople. Falling  to  earnestly,  they  gained  many  bat- 
tles in  Phrygia,  and  drove  the  Turks  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  Sea,  until  they  at  length  became  so  powerful, 
and  withal  so  insolent,  that  the  Greek  emperor  would 
willingly  have  been  delivered  from  their  friendship.  But 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  them.  He  made  war  with  little 
success  against  his  rapacious  auxiliaries,  until,  after  lo- 
sing many  battles,  he  was  obliged  to  beg  the  interference 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  before  they 
would  leave  his  territory.     Thus  compelled  to  yield  obe- 
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dieDce  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  maaters^  these  Cat- 
alans seized,  as  a  last  resort,  Upon  Athens  and  Negro- 
pont,  where  they  long  continued  to  maintain  themselves. 
To  this  romantic  expedition  the  kings  of  Arragon  owed 
their  title  of  Dukes  of  Athens  and  Neopatria,  still  used 
hy  the  Spanish  sovereigns  down  to  the  present  day. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  progress  of  intelligence  had  revolutionized  the 
public  mind,  and  when  the  spirit  of  war  and  destruction 
had  given  place  to  the  spirit  of  civilisation,  the  Catalans 
were  among  the  foremost  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
change.  Barcelona  became  a  vast  magazine,  where 
goods  of  wool  and  silk,  fire-arms  and  cutlery,  with  almost 
every  fabric,  were  prepared  for  *the  distant  colonies  of 
Spain.,  The  Catalan  sailors  repaired  with  these  com- 
modities to  every  part  of  America,  and  adventurers  from 
among  the  surplus  population  would  be  absent  a  few 
years,  and  then  return  with  fortunes  to  increase  the  re- 
sources and  quicken  the  industry  of  their  native  pro- 
vince.* 

^  It  appears  fipom  a  late  valuable  publication,  Navarrete's  collection 
of  Spanish  'voyages  and  discoveries,  that  the  first  known  experiment  of 
pR^Klfing  a  vessel  by  the  agency  of  steam  was  made  at  Barcelona,  more 
than  dghtyfive  years  before  the  idea  of  procuring  motion  by  means  of 
it,  was  first  started  by  Brancas  in  Italy,  more  than  a  century  before 
this  power  was  first  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  by  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  in  England,  and  near  three  centuries  before  Fulton,  adapt- 
ing and  combining  the  inventions  of  a  host  of  contempomry  mechanists, 
sQooessiiilly  solved  the  same  wonderful  problem  in  our  ovm  country, 
^gnlar,  however,  as  the  &ct  may  be,  it  is  fully  established  by  various 
doeoments  lately  found  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  and  is  so  circum- 
stantialiy  stated  as  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  appears  that  in  the  year 
1543  a  certain  sea  ofilicer,  called  Blasco  de  Garay,  ofiered  to  exhibit  be- 
fore the  emperor  Charles  V.  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  a  vessel 
shookl  be  made  to  move  without  the  assistanceof  either  sails  or  oars. 
Though  the  proposal  appeared  ridiculous,  the  man  was  so  much  in 

•locst,  that  the  toperor  appointed  a  commission  to  witness  and  report 
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in  the  fonda,  came  to  call  me  and  carry  my  trunk  to  the 
diligence  office.  There  it  was  carefully  weighed,  and 
all  that  it  exceeded  an  aroboy  or  twentyfive  pounds,  was 
paid  for,  over  and  above  the  charge  for  passage,  which, 
from  Barcelona  to  Valencia,  a  distance  of  fiflyseven  Span- 
ish leagues,  of  seventeen  and  a  quarter  to  the  degree,  or 
two  hundred  and  twentyeight  miles,  amounted  to  about 
fifteen  dollars."^  There  was  besides  one  real,  or  five  cents, 
for  each  postilion  during  the  journey,  and  a  gift  of  cour- 
tesy of  nearly  as  much  more,  which  usage  had  taught  the 
conductor  to  expect  at  its  termination.  The  advantages 
of  the  exclusive  system,  for  diligences  in  Spain  belong 
to  the  general  system  of  monopoly,  were  here  brought 
home  to  me  in  the  way  which  travellers  are  most  apt  to 
appreciate.  In  France  a  seat  in  the  cabriolet,  for  a  cor- 
responding distance,  would  not  have  cost  more  than  the 
half  of  what  I  was  now  paying.  I  wa^  farther  struck 
with  some  items  of  the  stipulations  printed  on  the  back 

♦  Though  there  be  some  variety  in  the  currency  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces, yet  the  following  division  of  money  is  generally  used  throughout 
Spain.  The  highest  gold  coin,  the  ounce  or  dobUm  of  eight,  is  equal  to 
sixteen  dollars;  the  doblon of  fova  is  equal  to  eight  dollars;  the 
ddblon  of  gold  to  four  dollars ;  the  escudo  or  doblon  simple  to  two ; 
and  the  durUo  to  one  dollar.  The  silver  coins  are  the  duro  or  pesofuerte, 
equal  to  one  dollar ;  the  escudo  to  half  a  dollar ;  the  peseta  to  one  fifth 
of  a  dollar ;  and  the  reaZ  of  vellon  to  the  twentieth  of  a  dollar.  This 
last  is  divided  into  eight  copper  cuartos^  and  nominally  into  thirtyfour 
maravedises.  The  realf  however  small,  is  yet  the  unity  of  Spanish 
currency.  Formerly  there  were  but  eight  reales  to  the  dollar  or  ounce 
of  silver,  which  was  thence  called  the  real  of  eight ;  but  the  progressive 
depreciation  of  the  copper  or  vellon  money,  arbitrarily  forced  into  circu- 
lation, has  reduced  it  to  its  present  value.  In  America,  where  the  cop- 
per money  was  not  issued,  the  real  still  preserved  its  value.  It  is  the 
same  coin  which  passes  among  us  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  and  it  is 
to  the  original  real  of  eight,  that  we  are  indebted  for  oui  unity  of  a  dol- 
lar. 

The  Spanish  weights  are  the  pound,  the  aroba  of  twentyfive  pounds, 
and  the  quintal. 
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of  my  receipt ;  one  interdicted  the  carrying  of  more  mon- 
ey than  was  strictly  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the 
way,  under  penalty  of  being  liable  for  any  detriment 
which  might  result  to  the  diligence  ;  another  held  out  to 
the  traTcller  the  consoling  assurance  that  the  company 
would  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  which  might  be  sustained 
by  robo  a  mano  armada. 

By  the  time  I  had  snugly  adjusted  myself  in  my  comer 
of  the  cabriolet,  and  made  those  provisions  for  comforta- 
ble riding  which  every  traveller  will  appreciate,  an  ab- 
sentee, for  whom  we  had  been  waiting,  arrived  and  took 
his  seat  beside  me.  This  done,  the  door  was  closed  with 
a  slam,  the  iron  steps  were  turned  up  with  a  grating 
sound,  the  guttural '  Arre  / '  rattled  out  by  the  mayoralj 
was  repeated  by  the  zagal^  and  our  diligence  ceased  to 
be  stationary. 

In  riding  from  Peripignan  to  Barcelona,  the  horses 
had  been  exchanged  for  mules  very  shortly  after  cros- 
sing the  boundary.  In  Spain  mules  are  universally  pre- 
ferred to  horses,  as  beasts  of  burthen  and  draught,  wheth- 
er for  carriages  of  transportation  or  of  luxury.  Horses 
are  employed  for  the  saddle,  to  make  a  display  in  cities  ; 
but  to  travel  any  distance,  even  in  this  way,  the  mule 
is  preferred  as  an  easier  gaited  and  hardier  animal,  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Hence  the  mule  commands  a  much  higher  price.  The 
female,  beiqg  of  showy  figure,  with  limbs  beautifully 
fbnned  and  sinewy,  is  used  for  draught,  while  the  nuuho 
or  male,  the  most  stubborn  and  stupid  animal  in  the 
world,  is  laden  upon  the  back,  and  made  to  work  in  a 
more  unworthy  manner.  The  team  which  now  drew  us 
through  the  silent  streets  of  Barcelona^  consisted  of 
seven  mules  ;  six  of  which  drew  in  pairs,  abreast  of 
each  other,  while  the  seventh  went  alone  at  the  head, 
and  was  honored  with  the  name  of  capitana.  Their 
harness  was  very  different  from  anything  I  had  yet  seei^; 
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for,  while  the  two  wheel  mules  were  attached  to  the 
carriage  in  the  ordinary  way,  all  the  rest  had  long  rope 
traces,  which,  instead  of  leading  to  the  pole,  were  at- 
tached to  the  carriage  itself,  and  kept  from  dragging  on 
the  ground  in  descending  hills,  hy  a  leathern  strap  fast* 
ened  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  through  which  they  all  pass- 
ed. The  leading  mule  only  was  guided  hy  lines  ;  the 
rest  had  their  halters  tied  to  the  traces  of  capitana,  and 
were  thus  obliged  to  follow  all  her  motions,  while  the 
two  hindmost  had  stout  ropes  fastened  to  their  head-stalls 
for  checking  them  on  the  descent.  Nor  was  mere  orna- 
ment disregarded  in  their  equipment.  Their  bodies 
wete  smoothly  shaven,  to  enable  them  .better  to  endure 
the  heat ;  but  this  was  rendered  subservient  to  decora- 
tion by  leaving  the  hair  in  partial^  stripes  ;  the  tail  pre- 
served enough  of  its  garniture  to  furnish  a  neat  fly  brush, 
and  the  haunches  were  covered  with  a  curious  fret  work 
in  imitation  of  embroidery.  They  were  besides  plenti- 
fully adorned  with  plumes  and  tassels  of  gaily  colored 
woollen,  and  had  many  bells  about  the  head,  to  cheer 
them  on  the  journey.  As  for  our  guides,  they  consisted 
of  a  zagal  and  mayoral,  or  postilion  and  conductor. 
The  zagal  with  whom  We  set  out  from  Barcelona,  was  a 
fine  looking,  athletic  young  man,  dressed  in  the  Catalan 
costume,  with  a  red  cap  of  unusual  length  reaching  far 
down  his  back.  The  mayoraly  who  was  much  older,  was 
in  similar  attire  ;  but  rather  more  rolled  up  in  jackets  and 
blankets,  as  became  the  cool  air  of  the  morning  and  his 
own  sedentary  station  on  the  front  of  the  diligence. 

Thus  drawn  and  thus  conducted,  we  wound  through 
the  streets  of  Barcelona,  and  when  we  came  to  narrow 
and  intricate  passes,  the  zagal  would  place  himself  be- 
side capitana,  and  lead  her  by  the  head-stall.  The  dawn 
had  not  declared  itself,  and  the  gates  of  Barcelona  were 
not  yet  open,  when  we  reached  the  one  towards  Monjui. 
We  were  therefore  compelled  to  wait  a  few  moments, 
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i  among  a  great  nomber  of  carts/ whieb  wore 
canyiDg  off  the  fikh  of  the  eky  to  manure  their  fields,  and 
did  not  o£fer  the  most  agreeable  societj.     A  gun,  how* 
erer,  from  Monjui,  commg  at  first  with  a  heavy  peal  and 
then  dying  away  among  the  mountains,  gave  the  signal 
for  which  we  were  waiting.     Befor^  the  reverberatioml 
had  ceased,  the  gates  grated  upon* their  hinges  as  they 
were  thrown  open  by  the  punctual  Frenchmen,  and  the 
chains  of  the  drawbridge  creaked  and  jarred  with  the 
weight  of  the  descending  mass.     Our  filthy  neighbours 
opened  right  and  left  to  make  room  for  us,  and  the  zagal, 
taking  capitana  by  the  head,  led  her  over  the  bridge, 
through  the  zig-zag  approaches  of  the  exterior  works. 
When  we  had  fiiirly  gained  the  high  road  without  the  city, 
he  gave  her  a  good  lash  with  his  whip,  and,  standing  still,    ' 
bestowed  the  same  greeting  upon  each  mule,  as  it  passed 
in  review  before  him.     They  all  set  off  at  a»  gallop,  and 
he,  grasping  with  his  left  hand  a  rope  which  depended 
from  the  top  of  the  diligence,  and  the  tail  of  the  hind  * 
mule  with  the  right,  vaulted  to  the  bench  of  the  mayoral. 
On  leaving  the  gate  of  Barcelona,  we  ascended  the 
side  of  Monjui  at  a  round  pace  ;  and  when  we  had  crossed 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  our  descent  to  the  valley  of  the 
Lobregat  was  not  less  rapid.     The  diligence  was  of  less 
heavy  construction  than  in  France,  insomuch  that  the 
hind  wheels  were  not  now  shod,  but  allowed  to  revolve. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  descend  rapidly  so 
long  a  hill  in  the  day-time  and  with  a  clear  road  before 
us  ;  but  we  had  the  further  disadvantages  of  almost  perfect 
darkness,  and  of  having  the  whole  hill  strung  with  mar- 
ket carts  repairing  to  the  city.     The  mayoral  and  zagal 
were  both  looking  sharply  into  the  obscurity  before  us, 
and  when  one  or  more  objects  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  road,  the  sagacity  of  the  mules,  or,  when  they  slack- 
ened their    pace  and  moved  unsteadily,  as  if  in  doubt 
which  side  to  gb,  a  sudden  twitch  of  the  lines  of  capitana, 
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would  send  them  all  in  a  hurry  upon  the  course  most  Vke^ 
\y  to  extricate  us.  This  succeeded  generally,  but  the 
cartmen  could  not  always  anticipate  our  motions;  so 
that  we  several  times  grazed  closely  by  them,  and  evea 
caught  the  shaft  of  one  that  stood  across  the  road,  through 
the  perverseness  of  the  mules,  in  our  hind  wheel.  Our 
drivers  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability  to  have 
stopped  the  diligence,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  damage  ; 
but  a  loud  crash  and  louder  curses  that  rose  behind  us^ 
gave  assurance  that  the  contact  had  not,  been  harmless. 
When  the  daylight  came  and  the  sun  at  length  rose 
into  a  spotless  sky,  I  looked  with  pleasure  upon  the  va- 
ried scene  around  me.  Our  road,  though  it  followed  the 
general  outline  of  the  sea-coast,  and  commanded  occasion- 
al vistas  of  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  struck  into  the 
interior  to  avoid  a  head-land,  and  thus  gave  an  insight 
into  the  character  and  cultivation  of  the  country.  From 
my  first  entrance  into  Spain  till  my  arrival  at  Barcelona, 
I  had  seen  ranges  of  mountains  constantly  rising  in  the 
interior,  and  had  placed  them  all  to  the  account  of  the 
neighbouring  Pyrenees  ;  but  the  same  state  of  things 
now  continued  to  fix  my  attention.  The  land  soared  up- 
ward as  it  receded  from  the  sea,  ridges  overlooking  ridg- 
es, and  I  found,  what,  indeed,  I  have  everywhere  found 
in  Spain,  a  broken  country  and  a  constant  succession  of 
mountains.  These,  however,  do  not  baffle  the  efforts  of 
the  cultivator.  Many  of  them  were  covered  with  forests 
of  cork  trees,  orchards  of  olive,  or  furnished  pasture  to 
goats  and  sheep,  while  the  hill  sides,  declining  towards 
the  sea,  were  spread  out  in  vineyards  or  grain  fields,  now 
no  longer  verdant.  The  wine  here  raised  is  much  es- 
teemed in  the  country,  and  Villafranca,  through  which 
'we  passed  at  seven  in  the  morning,  produces  a  Mol- 
voisie  or  CHian  of  some  celebrity.  The  population  Vas 
everywhere  busy  in  ploughing  the  fields  and  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  future  harvest.  The  Sfirit' of  industry 
seemed  strong,  and  yet  therQ  were  not  wanting  appear- 
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anees  of  «  pervading  poverty.  The  implements  of  huB- 
bsndiy  were  ill  contrived  and  mdelj  made ;  and  the 
plough,  instead  of  making  a  regular  and  rapid  furrow, 
went  fmward  crook^lj  and  slowly,  and  seemed  to  linger 
in  the  soil.  It  was  drawn  sometimes  by  mules  or  oxen, 
sometimes  by  meagre  cows  ;  and  I  once  saw  a  poverty 
stricken  peasant,  rolled  up  in  a  tattered  blanket  and  push- 
ing his  plough  through  an  ungrateful  looking  field,  with 
no  better  assistance  than  an  ass  and  a  cow.  The  scene 
was  a  characteristic  one,  and  as  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt 
form  and  wasting  figure  of  the  poor  peasant,  as  he  strug- 
gled for  the  bread  that  was  to  meet  the  cravings  of  a  hun- 
gry family,  I  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
be  kept  poor  by  some  unfriendly  participation  in  the  fruits 
of  his  labor ;  that  he  must  be  toiling  to  pay  the  pageantry 
of  some  degenerate  noble  in  Madrid,  or  to  fatten  and 
sensualize  the  monks  I  had  seen  rolling  along  the  Ranw 
bla  of  Barcelona. 

£arly  in  the  morning  we  came  to  a  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  cruel  tragedy  during  the  late  short 
and  violent  period  of  the  Constitution.  I  learned  from 
the  gentleman  who  rode  beside  me,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  regency  of  Urgel  and  of  the  religious  and  royalist 
insurrection,  which  of  itself  would  doubtless  have  sufficed 
to  overturn  the  offensive  system,  the  bishop  of  Vique  be- 
came obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  party  ;  for,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  claimed  the  character  of  a  liberal,  he 
was  lending  secret  assistance  to  the  opposite  party.  His 
treasonable  practices  being  discovered,  he  was  seized  in 
s<Hne  village  of  Catalonia,  and  brought  towards  Barcelo- 
na. His  crime  was  clear,  and  merited  the  punishment  of 
a  traitor.  But  it  was  feared  that  the  reverence  of  the  peo- 
{de  for  the  clergy,  and  especially  for  the  episcopal  office, 
might  produce  a  commotion,  if  the  treacherous  bishop 
should  be  put  openly  to  death.  So  they  contrived  a  plan 
to  place  a  band  of  ruffians  in  concealm^n|^^^y^^g^^ 
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side,  who  should  take  the  hishop  from  the  hands  of  his 
escort  and  slajr  him.  The  phM^e  chosen  for  the  act  was 
a  hill  side,  where  rocks  and  tress  disputed  possessioai  of 
the  soil.  The  assassins  took  advant^e  of  the  conceal- 
ment,  and  when  the  escort  arrived  at  their  ambush,  they 
sallied  out  and  relieved  it  of  its  charge.  The  aged  bish- 
op was  ordered  to  alight  from  his  carriage,  dragged  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  and  there  cruelly  butcher- 
ed. Though  the  murdered  man  was  not  remarkable  for 
the  virtues  which,  even  in  Spain,  are  usually  associated 
with  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is  nevertheless  now  reve- 
renced as  a  martyr  throughout  the  land.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Catalonian  clergy,  he  has  lately  been  duly  en- 
rolled upon  the  list  of  the  beatified  ;  so  that  from  having 
only  been  bishop  of  Vique  he  is  now  become  its  patron 
saint.  A  cross  elevated  upon  a  rock  indicates  the  site  of 
this  horrible  tragedy,  so  similar,  not  only  essentially,  but 
even  in  its  details,  to  the  murder  of  the  Scottish  archbish- 
op, as  related  by  Robertson,  or  as  brought  before  us  in 
one  of  the  most  graphic  productions  of  the  great  wonder 
of  our  age.  As  we  caught  through  the  trees  a  passing 
view  of  this  sad  memento,  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
horror  at  the  outrage.  The  person  who  had  related  the 
story,  attempted  to  justify  the  act  by  the  many  crimes  of 
the  clergy,  and  by  political  expediency  ;  but  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  believe,  that  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  any  more 
than  of  an  individual,  can  be  promoted  by  crime.  A  gov- 
ernment which  could  resort  to  such  acts  of  retribution  is 
entitled  to  but  few  regrets. 

The  individual  who  shared  the  cabriolet  with  roe  was 
a  pleasing  man  of  thirty,  who  had  been  a  miUciano  during 
the  constitutional  period,  which,  with  the  present  gov- 
ernment, was  a  fair  title  to  proscription.  Afler  the  return 
of  despotism  he  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile,  and  re- 
mained a  year  at  Marseilles,  whence  he  had  only  return- 
ed when  the  licensed  assassinations  and  plunder  of  the 
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royalists  had  in  a  measure  subsided,  or  been  put  down 
by  the  establishment  of  the  police.  He  complained  bit* 
terly  of  the  vexations  to  which  he  was  still  subject,  and 
mentiooed  among  other  things,  that,  being  fond  of  shoot- 
ing, he  had  been  at  some  expense  in  taking  out  a  license 
to  carry  fire-arms  ;  he  had  likewise  purchased  a  very 
valuable  fowling-piece,  and  had  scarce  used  it  half  a 
dozen  times,  when  down  comes  a  royal  order  to  disarm 
the  late  mUidanos.  His  house  was  entered  and  searched 
by  the  armed  police,  and  his  fowling-piece  had  been 
taken  off  and  deposited  somewhere,  whence  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  never  return.  All  this  sprved  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  degree  of  liberty  now  enjoyed  in 
Spain,  and  to  make  the  time  pass  ;  if,  indeed,  there  could 
be  anything  wearisome  amid  scenes,  which,  beside  the 
charm  of  novelty,  where  fruitful  enough  in  amusement 
and  excitation. 

The  road  from  Barcelona  is,  or  rather  has  been,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  It  is  constructed  in  a 
manner  which  combines  present  convenience  with  great 
durability,  winding  round  hills  where  they  are  too  steep 
to  be  crossed,  and  sometimes  cutting  directly  through 
the  side  of  them  and  making  a  deep  gap  for  its  passage. 
As  the  hills  are  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the  road,  so 
the  ravines  are  rendered  passable  by  bridges  which  span 
them,  of  one  and  sometimes  two  rows  of  arches,  rising 
above  each  other,  as  in  the  aqueduct  at  Nismes.  *  This' 
road,  though  now  out  of  repair  and  neglected,  was  not, 
however,  positively  bad ;  and  even  though  it  had  been 
bad,  why  should  we  care,  with  a  string  of  seven  mules  to 
drag  us,  and  two  wild  men  to  drive  them  ?  Indeed,  we 
kept  trotting  up  one  side  of  a  hill  and  galloping  down  - 

*  The  roads  in  Spain  are  all  made  upon  the  McAdam  principle  a* 
we  call  it,  and  h^v^  been  so  piade  from  (une  imineinonal, 
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the  other,  and  up  again  and  down  again,  the  whole  way 
to  Tarragona.  There  was  a  pleasing  excitement  in  this 
heels-over-head  mode  of  travelling,  after  the  slow  and 
easy  pace  of  the  French  diligence,  their  heavy-headed 
and  thick-legged  horses,  and  the  big  boots  of  their  pos- 
tilion. The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  Catalans  man- 
aged their  mules  was  quite  a  study.  The  zagal  kept 
talking  with  one  or  the  other  of  them  the  whole  time, 
calling  each  by  name,  and  apparently  endeavouring  to 
reason  them  into  good  conduct,  and  make  them  keep  in  a 
straight  column,  so  as  not  to  rub  each  other  with  their 
traces,  and  draw  each  his  share  of  the  burthen.  I  say  he 
called  them  by  their  names  ;  for  every  mule  in  Spain  has 
its  distinctive  appellation,  and  those  that  drew  our  dili- 
gence were  not  exceptions.  Thus,  beside  Capitana, 
we  had  Portugesa,  Arragonesa,  Coronela,  and  a  variety 
of  other  cognomens,  which  were  constantly  changing 
during  the  journey  to  Valencia.  Whenever  a  mule  mis- 
behaved, turning  from  the  road  or  failing  to  draw  its 
share,  the  zagal  would  call  its  name  in  an  angry  tone, 
lengthening  out  the  last  syllable,  and  laying  great  empha- 
sis on  it.  Whether  the  animals  really  knew  their  names, 
or  that  each  was  sensible  when  it  had  offended,  the  voice 
of  the  postillion  would  usually  restore  order.  Some- 
times when  the  zhgtd  called  to  Coronela,  and  Portugesa 
obeyed  the  summons  by  mistake,  he  would  cry  sharply, 
*  Aquella  otra  /-That  other  one  ! '  and  the  conscience- 
stricken  mule  would  quickly  return  to  its  duty.  When 
expostulation  failed,  blows  were  sure  to  follow.  The 
zagal  would  jump  to  the  ground,  run  forward  with  the 
team,  beating  and  belaboring  the  delinquent ;  sometimes 
jumping  upon  the  mule  immediately  behind  it,  and  con- 
tinuing the  dicipline  for  a  half  hour  together.  The  ac- 
tivity of  these  fellows  is,  indeed,  wonderful.  Of  the 
twenty  ^niles  which  usually  compose  a  stage,  they  run 
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at  leai^  ten,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  remunder,  stand 
upon  one  foot  at  the  step  of  the  diligence.  In  general^ 
the  zagal  ran  up  hill,  flogging  the  mules  the  whole  waj, 
and  stopping  occasionally  at  the  road  side  to  pick  up  a 
store  of  pebbles,  which  he  stowed  in  his  sash,  or  more 
frequentlj  in  his  long  red  cap.  At  the  summit  he  would 
take  the  mule's  tail  in  his  hand,  and  jump  to  his  seat  be- 
fore the  descent  commenced.  While  it  lasted,  he  would 
hold  his  cap  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  throw  a 
stone,  first  at  one  mule,  then  at  another,  to  keep  them 
all  in  their  proper  stations,  that  the  ropes  might  not  hang 
on  the  ground  and  get  entangled  round  their  legs.  These 
precautions  would  not  always  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
the  traces  would  sometimes  break  or  become  entangled, 
the  mules  be  brought  into  disorder,  and  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion follow.  This  happened  several  times  in  one  stage, 
when  a  vicious  mule  had  been  put  among  the  team  to  be 
broken  to  harness.  It  was,  indeed,  an  obstinate  and  per- 
verse animal,  and  even  more  stupid  than  perverse.  It 
would  jump  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  and 
kick  the  ribs  of  its  neighbour  without  mercy.  When,  at 
length,  it  had  succeeded  in  breaking  its  own  traces  and 
entangling  its  legs  in  those  of  its  companions,  it  would 
stand  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  until  the  damage  was  repaired, 
and  then  renew  the  same  scene  of  confusion.  Nor  did 
the  more  rational  mules  behave  themselves  much  better. 
They  would  start  to  one  side  when  the  zagal  cried  out 
Arre  !  and  when  he  whistled  for  them  to  stop,  they  would 
sometimes  go  the  faster.  If  one  had  occasion  to  halt, 
the  rest  would  not  obey  the  hissing  signal  of  the  postil- 
lion, but  drag  the  reluctant  animal  forward  ;  and  presently 
after,  the  mule  which  had  been  most  unwilling  to  stop, 
would  be  itself  taken  with  a  similar  inclination,  and  re- 
ceive similar  treatment  from  its  comrades  ;  whereas  the 
horses  of  a  French  diligence  would  all  have  halted  sym- 
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pathetically,  at  the  mvitatioo  of  the  driver.  I  hate  a  mule 
most  thoroughly,  for  there  is  something  abortive  in 
everything  it  does,  even  to  its  very  bray.  An  ass,  on 
the  contrary,  has  something  hearty  and  whole-soul  about 
it.  Jack  begins  his  bray  with  a  modest  whistle,  rising 
gradually  to  the  top  of  his  powers,  like  the  progressive 
eloquence  of  a  well-adjusted  oration,  and  then  as  grad- 
ually dechning  to  a  natural  conclusion  ;  but  the  mule 
commences  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  then,  as  if  sorry 
for  what  he  has  done,  he  stops  like  a  bully  when  throttled 
in  the  midst  of  a  threat,  or  a  clown,  who  has  begun  a 
fine  speech  and  has  not  courage  to  finish  it. 

On  our  approach  to  Tarragona,  and  when  yet  at  a 
short  distance  from  it,  we  passed  under  a  stone  arcl^  of 
vast  dimensions,  and  of  elegant,  though  unadorned  con- 
stuction.  It  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  though  the 
rain  and  winds  of  many  centuries  had  rounded  the  angles 
of  the  uncemented  stones  that  composed  the  pile,  not  one 
had  fallen  from  its  place.  .  This  road,  then,  over  which 
our  mules  and  diligence  now  hurried  so  rapidly,  was  the 
relic  of  a  Roman  way  ;  and  that  arch,  which  still  rose 
over  us  in  all  the  simple  elegance  of  .classic  times,  had 
been  raised  by  a  Scipio  or  a  Caesar,  in  honor  of  some  for- 
gotten triumph. 

Just  before  reaching  Tarragona,  the  road  led  along  the 
beach  where  a  number  of  boats  were  hauled  up,  with 
nets  suspended  to  their  masts.  All  was  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity among  the  Catalan  fishermen  ;  some  carrying  their 
fish  to  market,  others  mending  their  nets  and  greasing 
the  bottoms  of  their  boats,  in  preparation  for  the  next  day's 
voyage.  At  the  end  of  the  beach  before  us  stood  Tar- 
ragona, perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence. 
It  was  everywhere  surrounded  with  walls  and  irregular 
fortifications,  and  bristling  with  steeples  and  antique  tow- 
ersy  which  rose  above  the  mass,  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
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f  ock  waB  a  mole  stretching  far  into  the  sea,  and  giving 
shelter  to  a  few  square-rigged  and  smaller  vessels.  The 
diligence  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  wound  slow* 
^  up  its  side,  and,  when  witfiin  the  town,  drove  to  the 
wide  open  door  of  the  posada.  This  building  was  of 
very  different  construction  from  any  inn  I  had  yet  seen  ; 
for  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  was  left  open  for  carts 
and  other  vehicles,  while  the  stables  for  mules,  horses, 
and  asses  stood  farther  in  the  rear.  The  kitchen  and  all 
the  apcutments  were  in  the  stories  over  head.  Conduct- 
ed by  the  stable  boy  who  carried  my  trunk,  I  was 
able  to  find  out  the  obscure  stairway,  and  trace  my  way 
to  the  common  eating  room,  where  our  dinner  was  already 
smoking  on  the  board. 

I  found  my  companions  in  a  room,  whose  balconies 
overlooked  the  Plaza,  or  large  open  square,  earnestly 
employed  in  swallowing  down  their  food  ;  for  they  were  to 
set  off  again  in  a  few  moments  for  Reus,  a  very  flourish^ 
ing  agricultural  and  manufacturing  town,  which  lies  inland 
from  Tarragona,  and  where  the  Catalan  industry  still  con- 
tinues to  m^e  head  against  the  pervading  depression. 
They  soon  afler  rose  from  table,  descended,  and  took  their 
seats  in  the  diligence  ;  and  when  they  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  the  Plaza,  I  returned  from  the  balcony  to  which  I 
had  wandered,  as  if  loth  to  part  with  these  acquaintances 
of  a  few  hours'  standing,  and  proceeded  in  silence  to 
despatch  my  solitary  meal.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel 
more  completely  alone  ;  for  the  girl  that  waited  upon 
me  at  table  spoke  even  less  Spanish  than  myself,  and  it 
was  therefore  vain  to  attempt  a  conversation.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  for  the  friendly  presence  of  my 
social  and  familiar  Frenchman  ?  I  had  a  letter  for  a 
merchant,  and  the  delivery  of  it  might  have  secured  me 
a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  an  in  sight  into  whatever  was  cu- 
rious in  this  once  faqious  city  ;  but  not  feeling  in  the  most 
6      . 
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pleasant  mood  lo  deliver  a  note  of  hand  for  hospitality,  I 
took  my  hat  and  wandered  forth  into  the  streets  of  Tar- 
ragona, without  any  fixed  purpose,  bending  my  steps  which'* 
ever  way  chance  might  lead  them.  At  the  Western  end 
of  the  Plaza  I  found  a  gate  opening  upon  a  cultivated 
valley,  which  was  not  without  its  attractions.  Over  the 
ravine  below,  was  an  aqueduct,  raised  upon  a  double  row 
of  arches,  which  furnished  the  city  with  water,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  I  wandered  towards 
this  monument  which  Roman  hands  had  raised,  and  found 
near  it  a  small  stream,  beside  which  a  number  of  women 
were  employed  in  washing.  Seating  myself  near  them, 
I  listened  to  their  prattle,  their  laugh,  and  their  song,  nn* 
til  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  ;  and  when  they  all 
gathered  their  work  together  and  departed,  I  followed 
them  into  the  city. 

As  I  returned  to  the  Plaza,  it  was  the  hour  ofpaaeo  or 
{^omenade,  and  in  any  other  city  in  Spain  it  would  have 
been  crowded  by  walkers  of  every  sex  and  age,  enjoying 
this  salutary  recreation  ;  but  here  a  few  priests  and  friars^ 
fewer  citizens,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  officers  variously 
and  grotesquely  dressed  in  antique  cocked  hats  of  oil  cloth, 
military  surtouts,  and  jingling  sabres,  were  all  who  loiter- 
ed through  the  walks.  How  different  the  last  from  the 
light-hearted  Frenchmen  I  had  seen  at  Barcelona  !  In- 
stead of  their  military  frankness,  these  officers  scowled  on 
all  who  passed  them.  There  was  little  of  the  soldier  about 
them  except  their  thick  mustaches,  and  it  was  easy  to 
conjecture  that  they  owed  their  rank,  rather  ta  a  zeal  in 
the  royalist  cause,  the  effect  either  of  interest  or  fanati- 
cism, than  to  military  experience. 

As  I  looked  round  upon  the  squalid  structures  of  Tar- 
ragona and  these  gloomy  beings  moving  among  them,  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  city  which  now  scarce 
numbers  six  thousand  half  fed  inhabitants,  was  indeed 
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IhalTarraco  which  had  been  founded  bj  the  PhcBniciiini^ 
and  which,  under  the  Romans,  counted  near  half  a  mil^ 
lion  of  population,  and  became  the  largest  citj  that  eyer 
existed  in  Spain.  Yet  history  furnishes  abundant  proof 
of  the  importance  of  Tarraco,  and  the  remains  of  temples 
that  still  exist  in  Tarragona,  of  a  palace  of  Augustus)  a 
theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and  an  aqueduct,  are  condn- 
siye  as  to  its  site.  It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  name 
Uamilcar,  Hannibal,  and  Asdrubal,  the  Scipios,  Pompej, 
Julius  Ceesar,  and  Augustus,  as  having  trod  the  soil  of 
Tarragona,  to  awaken  the  loftiest  associations. 


CHAPTER  in. 


PRINCIPALlTy  OF  CATALONIA  AND  KINGDOM 
OP  VALENCIA. 

N«w  TraTellrajf  Comp^oioiH.— Departara  fron^  Tamfont.— The  EbrD.— VaI«b- 
eUB  Village — Renewal  and  Interroption  oiwtv  JovflMj.— Vinanw^— CrapOT 
along  the  Roadside. — Our  Eacort. — Saguntum. — Approach  to  Valencia. 

The  morning  after  my  solitary  ramble  among  the  ruins 
of  Tarraco,  I  was  called  very  early,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  departure  of  the  Barcelona  and  Valen- 
cia diligence,  in  which  my  seat  had  previously  been  taken. 
I  had  come  thus  far  in  the  Reus  coach,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  ride  less  continuous,  and  travelling  as  much 
as  possible  by  day.  My  new  travelling  companions,  less 
mindful  of  their  comfort,  had  only  enjoyed  a  halt  of  two  • 
or  three  hours,  and  had  not  therefore  been  at  the  trouble 
of  undressing  ;  so  that  when  I  got  to  the  eating-room 
they  were  already  assembled.  Among  them  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged man^  dressed  in  a  harlequin  frock  coat,  buttoned 
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lugh  in  the  neck,  and  covered  with  frogs  and  gimp ;  wMe 
etriped  pantaloons,  and  a  pair  of  brass-heeled  boots  ;  on 
his  head  was  a  plush  cap  bound  with  tawdry  gold  lace^ 
round  his  neck  a  bandanna,  and  over  his  other  garments 
an  ample  brown  cloak,  well  lined  with  velvet.  This  was 
Ihe  most  distinguished  looking  personage  of  our  party  ; 
his  air  was  decidedly  soldierlike,  and  I  set  him  down  at 
once  as  a  military  man.  But  he  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
Valencian  merchant,  or  shopkeeper,  which  m  Spain  are 
synonymous  terms,  there  being  now  no  merchants  in  the 
country,  except  those  who  likewise  keep  shops.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Spanish  bankers  as  a  class  ;  for  the 
universal  depression  of  commerce  does  not  admit  of  that 
subdivision  of  its  pursuits,  which  is  found  in  more  flour* 
ishing  countries.  I  had  afterwards  frequent  occasion  in 
Spain  to  notice  the  military  air  and  bearing,  even  of  it» 
more  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  a  disposition  in  them  to 
increase  this  effect  by  their  mode  of  dressing.  This 
fierce  looking  but  goodnatured  Valencian,  as  he  proved 
to  be,  had  with  him  his  wife,  a  woman  of  thirty,  round 
and  fat,  as  Spanish  married  women  usually  are.  Their 
daughter,  who  sat  between  them,  with  a  shawl  covering 
her  head  and  neck  instead  of  the  cooler  mantilla,  was  an 
interesting  girl  of  fifteen.  The  rest  of  my  future  com- 
panions were  students  going  to  Valencia  to  attend  the 
university,  whose  exercises  were  to  commence  with  the 
coming  ^November.  They  were  all  accoutred  in  the 
gloomy  garb  m  which  science  may  alone  be  wooed  in 
Spain,  and  with  which  the  life  and  animation  of  counte- 
nance incidental  to  youth,  especially  when  thus  relieved 
fi'om  the  eye  of  authority  and  brought  into  congenial  com* 
pany,  were  utterly  at  variance. 

The  party  thus  assembled,  and  of  which  I  now  became 
one,  was  seated  round  a  table  of  pine  boards,  taking 
chocolate   from  cups  scarce  bigger  than  wine  glasses. 
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wliich  they  ate  like  eggs  by  dipping  nanow  aliceB  of  bread 
into  it,  carefully  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  cups  that  tke 
acanty  pittance  might  not  be  diminished,  each  finish- 
ing with  a  glass  of  water.  This  chocolate,  of  such  uni- 
versal use  in  Spain,  is  a  simple  composition  of  cocoa, , 
sugar,  and  cinnamon,  carefully  ground  together  and 
formed  into  cakes.  To  prepare  the  usual  portion  for 
one  person,  an  ounce  is  thrown  into  three  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  when  dissolved  by  heat,  it  is  stirred  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  wood  turned  rapidly  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  until  the  whole  forms  a  irothy  consistency. 
When  the  chocolate  was  despatched,  and  the  no  less 
in^rtant  matter  of  paying  for  it,  rewarding  the  maid, 
and  the  like,  attended  to,  we  all  obeyed  the  summons  of 
the  mayoral,  took  our  seats  in  the  diligence  agreeably  to 
the  way-bill,  and  were  soon  after  without  the  ruinous  walls 
of  Tarragona. 

On  leaving  Tarragona  the  road  passes  through  a  coun- 
try of  vines  and  olives,  tolerably  well  cultivated,  keep- 
ing generally  to  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
level,  and  only  seeking  the  interior,  when  necessary  to 
avoid  a  projection  of  land  and  too  great  an  angle.  This 
a  the  case  at  Col-du-Balaguer,  which,  as  its  French 
name  indicates,  is  a  narrow  pass  lying  between  two 
mountains.  The  castle  of  Balaguer  crowns  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  on  the  right,  and  commands  completely  tHe 
passage^of  the  defile.  Beyond  this  the  road  passes  over' 
a  deep  break,  called  Barranco-de-la-Horca — ^Ravine  of 
♦he  Gallows.  This  place  was  formerly  infested  by  robbers, 
iHio,  taking  advantage  of  the  seclusion  and  concealment 
of  the  ravine,  and  the  impossibility  of  escape  from  it, 
would  take  their  stand  at  the  bottom,  survey  at  leisure 
those  who  entered  the  pass,  and  then  selecting  their  game, 
plunder  and  murder  it  at  pleasure.  To  check  these 
atrocities,  a  gallows  was  erected  on  the  very  site,  where 
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every  robber  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  was  hung  up 
with  little  ceremony. 

Before  reaching  Amposta,  we  came  to  a  fork  of  the 
roadsy  where  a  small  covered  cart  was  in  waitkig  to  re* 
qeive  the  mail  for  Tortosa — a  considerable  city  raised  to 
the  municipal  dignity  by  Scipio.  While  the  mail  was 
getting  down  from  the  top  of  the  diligence,  we  all  set  off 
to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  Ebro.  The 
country  the  whole  way  was  a  barren  and  sandy  down,  des- 
titute entirely  of  trees  and  underwood  ;  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  catch  sight  of  the  neighbouring  sea  and  of  a  number 
of  small  keys  which  lay  along  the  coast,  forming  an  in- 
terior navigation,  as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  and  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  along 
the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

We  reached  the  Ebro  at  four  in  the  evening,  just  as 
the  diligence  drove  down  to  the  bank.  The  river  before 
us  was  the  Iberus  of  the  ancients,  the  classic  stream 
which  has  furnished  the  poet  with  another  and  a  softer 
name  for  Spain,  and  which  in  distant  days  has  witnessed 
scenes  of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  on  this  £bro 
that  the  Scipios,  Cneius  and  Publius,  met  and  conquered 
Afidrubal,  when  on  his  way  into  Italy  with  a  strong  forc^ 
to  join  his  fortunes  to  those  of  his  kinsman  Hannibal,  al- 
ready in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  the  destinies  of  the  future  mistress  of  the  world  were 
decided  by  a  battle  fought  in  Spain,  as  was  afterwards  the 
case  on  the  banks  of  this  same  stream  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  On  the  breaking  out  of  those 
bloody  commotions  occasioned  in  the  Roman  repub- 
lic by  the  private  feud  of  two  successful  soldiers,  when 
Pompey,  passing  into  Macedonia,  sent  Petreius  and 
Afranius  to  sustain  his  cause  in  Spain,  Caesar,  leaving 
Italy  in  doubtful  subjection,  went  at  once  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Roman  provinces,  and  being  inferior  in 
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foree  to  Afranius  aad  Petreius,  threw  himself  into  the 
strong  hold  of  Lerida.  On  either  side  of  Lerida  flowed 
&  confluent  of  the  Ebro,  which  greatly  strengthened  the 
defences  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  that  a  bridge  over 
each  of  them,  enabled  CsBsar  to  maintain  his  communi* 
cations.  Unfortunately  for  him,  a  freshet  of  unusual  vi- 
olence, which  came  on  at  this  critical  period,  swept  away 
both  bridges,  and  left  him  in  Lerida  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  food,  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  water  and  by 
enemies.  Caesar  was  without  boats  or  other  means  of 
constructing  a  bridge,  and  famine  began  to  be  felt  among 
his  followers.  His  situation  was  indeed  so  critical,  that 
the  exulting  letters  of  the  two  lieutenants  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  Pompeian  faction  at  Rome,  and  induced 
many  to  declare  themselves  in  its  favor.  But  the  genius 
of  Csesar  rose  superior  to  his  embarrassments.  He  re- 
membered to  have  seen  in  Britain  boats  formed  of  a 
light  frame  of  osiers  bound  with' sinews,  and  covered  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  He  caused  a  number  of  these  to 
be  speedily  constructed  ;  transported  them  under  cover  of 
the  night,  on  chariot  wheels,  higher  up  the  river,  and  when 
the  morning  sun  arose,  the  baflled  Pompeians  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  Caesar  with  a  bridge  over  the  stream,  and 
in  possession  of  an  eminence  which  secured  his  commu- 
nications. Plenty  soon  returned  into  the  camp  of  Caesar  ; 
and  when  reinforcements  of  cavalry  had  arrived  from' 
France,  he  took  the  field  against  his  late  besiegers,  sum- 
moned them  in  a  situation  not  dissimilar  to  what  had  lately 
been  his  own,  and  by  their  capitulation  and  his  own  clem- 
ency paved  the  way  to  still  greater  victories.* 

No  stream,  however,  can  stand  in  greater  need  of  the 
poet's  fancy  and  the  scholar's  associations  than  the  Ebro, 
at  least  such  as  it  presents  itself  at  Amposta.     To  me  it 

♦  Co.nmcntar.  do  Cello  Cr.ili. 
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wheels  of  the  diligence,  and,  having  finished  this  task, 
was  turning  it  round  with  the  assistance  of  the  stable  boy, 
in  readiness  for  our  departure,  which  was  to  take  place 
at  two  in  the  rooming.  I  put  n^  hand  to  a  wheel,  to  as- 
sist the  operation,  and  when  everything  was  adjusted  to 
bis  wish,  the  mayoral  drew  on  his  jacket,  pulled  his  red 
cap  closer  over  his  head,  as  if  sensible  of  the  growing 
coolness,  and  having  thrust  his  hands  under  the  sash 
which  girded  his  loins,  we  continued  to  talk  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  nesi  day,  of  Valencia,  the  fair  city  to  which 
we  were  going,  and  of  a  thousand  other  things,  until  the 
summons  came  that  supper  was  ready. 

I  found  our  table  spread  in  a  very  large  room  which 
was  strewed  with  boxes  and  straw  panniers,  while  in 
one  comer  was  a  heap  of  algarroha  beans,  which  are 
gathered  from  a  large  overgrown  tree,  very  conmion 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  which  furnish  fodder  for 
the  mules.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  was  a  wood- 
en table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  plates  of  English 
earthen  ware,  and  an  odd  assortment  of  knives  with 
French  forks,  which  were  of  iron,  tinned  over  in  imitac 
tion  of  silver.  My  companions  were  already  seated  np>* 
on  long  wooden  benches,  and  silently  employed  with  the 
soup.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  piuJ^ero  or  oUay  a  dish 
of  universal  use  in  Spain,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
earthern  jug  or  iron  pot  in  which  it  is  prepared.  It  con- 
sists of  an  odd  mixture  of  beef,  chicken,  a  species  of  pea 
called  garhanzoy  in  great  favor  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  the  whole  being  seasoned 
plentifully  with  garlic,  and  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork  or 
bacon.  *    This  is  the  common  oUa,  such  as  one  meets  with 

♦  No  good  Spaniard  can  make  a  meal  without  a  piece  of  pork,  how- 
ever small.  In  every  compound,  there  must  always  enter  a  miaja  de 
tocino.  Their  fondness  for  this  greasy  food  originated  in  those  days, 
when  great  numbers  cf  Jews  and  Saracens  forswore  their  &ith,  and  be- 
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everywhere  in  Spain  ;  but  the  oUapodrida  is  a  rarer  dish^ 
a  manner  of  ark  where  animals  of  every  color  and  every 
kindy  meet  and  are  represented  as  in  a  common  congress. 
A&er  the  puchero  came  roast  fowls  and  sallad,  which  we 
ate  together,  as  in  France  ;  and  then  a  dessert  of  olives, 
apples,  figs,  almonds  and  grapes,  dried  in  the  shade,  which, 
though  a  little  withered,  still  preserved  their  juice  and 
sweetness.  Last  of  all,  a  decanter  of  brandy  impregnated 
with  anise,  as  Spanish  brandy  usually  is,  was  placed  on 
the  table.  Each  person,  ladies  and  all,  swallowed  a  portion 
of  it  unadulterated,  from  small  Dutch  cordial  glasses  cu- 
hottsly  ornamented  and  gilded,  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  produced  from  an  antique  chest  that  stood 
in  the  corner,  were  evidently  in  high  estimation  at  Amposta. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  our  repast ;  and  a  hungry  man 
could  scarcely  have  complained  of  it.  But  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  eaten,  or  rather  devoured,  was  by  no 
means  so  free  from  objection.  Each  of  our  Catalan  stu- 
dents would  grapple  the  dish  he  fancied,  tear  off  a  por- 
tion with  his  fork  or  fingers,  as  was  most  convenient,  and 
then  resign  what  was  left  to  the  first  applicant.  I  thought 
that  I  had  never  before  seen  people  behave  so  ill  at 
table ;  unless  it  had  been  on  board  of  a  steamboat  on  our 
Hudson,  where  an  elegance  of  decoration,  which  is  rare- 
ly found  but  in  the  palaces  of  kings  or  in  the  Eastern  fa- 
bles, and  still  more  the  harmony  of  surrounding  nature, 
would  necessarily  soflen  the  manners  and  promote  re- 
finement, were  they  not  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of  des- 
patch, which  all  seem  to  catch  nympathetically  fi'om  re- 
volving wheels  and  dashing  paddles. 

came  Christians,  in  order  to  escape  the  edicts  which  would  drive  them  ' 
from  their  houses.  Those  who  still  leaned  to  their  ancient  religion, 
contmned  naturally  enough  to  ohservc  its  tenets,  and  of  course  to  re- 
ject the  food  of  an  unclean  and  forbidden  beast.  Hence  the  eating  of 
poik  became,  among  the  trusty  and  true  Christians,  at  once  a  profession 
of  ^th,  and  proof  of  orthodoxy. 
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When  these  uncouth  Catalans  were  pretty  well  gorged^ 
they  gradually  became  less  exclusive,  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  offering  to  others  the  dish  of  which  they  had 
already  partaken,  and,  growing  more  polite  as  they  grew 
less  hungry,  would  even  help  others  before  helping  them- 
selves. This  politeness  was  more  especially  extended 
to  our  fair  Valenciana  ;  and  when  the  dessert  came,  each 
one  who  sat  near  her,  after  paring  an  apple  would  first  offer 
her  a  portion  of  it  on  the  end  of  a  knifp.  This  she  al- 
ways accepted,  and  ate  either  the  whole  or  part  of  it,  as 
if  usage  rendered  it  obligatory.  These  acts  of  courtesy 
were  sometimes  accompanied  with  gallant  speeches,  which, 
instead  of  being  received  amiss  by  the  lively  girl,  were 
either  laughed  at  or  retorted.  After  being  accustomed 
to  the  retiring  modesty  of  young  girls  in  France,  I  was 
much  startled  at  this  freedom  of  manners  in  our  Valen- 
ciana, and  still  more  so  at  the  indifference  of  her  father 
'  and  mother,  who,  so  long  as  they  saw  that  she  was  in 
sight  and  sitting  between  them,  seemed  to  care  little  for 
a  few  hardy  words. 

Supper  being  over  and  paper  cigars  lit  by  most  of  the 
company,  the  landlady  went  round  the  table  to  collect 
her  dues,  followed  by  a  modern  Maritornes,  with  hand 
outstretched  to  receive  the  expected  gratuity.  The  de- 
mand was  sixteen  reals  for  each,  and  two  more  lor 
those  who  wanted  chocolate  in  the  morning.  The  Cat- 
alans exclaimed  against  the  charge,  pronounced  it  out- 
rageous, and  swore  that  at  least  ten  reals  must  be  for  the 
rwdo  de  casa,  or  noise  of  the  house,  which  is  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  taxation  in  any  Spanish  posado.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  matter  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  any  other  way, 
each  fell  to  chasing  his  money  about  in  his  pockets,  and 
having  drawn  it  forth,  reluctant  to  appear  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, the  account  was  at  length  balanced ;  not,  however, 
without  a  supplemental  dispute  with  Maritornes,  on  the 
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qoestions  of  b  real  or  a  half  real.  This  over,  we  were 
shown  to  our  sleeping  place,  which  was  beside  the  eat- 
ing-room, and  which  had  a  small  double  door,  fastened 
with  a  swinging  bar,  as  in  our  stables.  It  had  likewise  a 
single  window  with  an  iron  grating,  which  looked  upon 
the  court-yard,  and  which,  instead  of  a  sash,  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  door.  Eight  beds,  spread  on  cots,  were  arrang- 
ed at  convenient  distances  round  the  room,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  Valen- 
cian  family,  and  at  the  head  of  each  bed  was  a  rickety 
chair  ,which,  from  its  own  infirmity  or  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,'  for  the  apartment  had  no  other  floor,  leaned  fear- 
Ailly  with  one  leg  in  the  air,  or  else  sought  support  by  re- 
clining against  the  bed.  Having  closed  the  window,  to 
keep  the  night  air  out,  I  chose  a  bed  from  among  the 
number,  and,  without  investigating  too  nicely  the  ques- 
tion of  clean  sheets,  threw  myself  upon  it  and  was  soon 
unconscious  of  the  conversation  which  my  companions 
still  maintained  in  their  discordant  Catalan,  no  less  than 
of  the  munching  of  the  mules,  and  jingling  of  their  bells, 
as  they  fed  and  moved  about  in  the  adjoining  stable. 

Towards  two  the  next  morning,  a  knocking  at  the  court- 
yard gate  announced  the  arrival  of  the  courier  from  Tor- 
tosa,  for  whom  we  were* waiting  to  recommence  our 
journey.  This  noise  was  succeeded  by  the  voices  of  the 
stablemen,  and  jingling  of  bells,  as  the  mules  were  brought 
out  and  attached  to  the  diligence  ;  and  very  soon  ader,  all 
further  idea  of  sleep  was  banished  by  the  mayoral  with 
a  lamp  in  his  hand,  putting  his  head  and  red  cap  inside 
of  the  door,  and  shouting  long  and  loudly,  '  Amba !  arri- 
ba  !  seniores  !  ya  vamos^^  or  '  Up  !  up  and  away,  sirs  ! '  In 
a  few  minutes  we  had  drawn  on  our  clothes,  swallowed 
the  chocolate  with  which  the  maid  was  waiting  in 
the  outer  apartment,  and  taken  our  seats  as  before. 
The  mayoral  placed  himself  on  the  box,  and  a  young 
7 
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Catalan^  oar  postillion,  taking  the  leading  mule  by  the 
head)  guided  it  out  of  the  court,  and  continued  to  run  be-* 
side  it  until  we  were  completely  clear  of  Amposta,  and 
on  the  high  road  to  Valencia ;  then  releasing  tbe  impa- 
tient animal,  he  bestowed  the  customary  lash  on  it,  and 
on  each  of  its  followers,  and  vaulted  to  the  station  of  his 
companion.  The  mayoral  relinquished  the  reins  to  the 
lad,  whom  he  called  Pepito,  which  is  a  diminutive  of 
Pepe  or  Jose,  and  is  expressive  of  affection.  This  Pe- 
pito was  even  more  lively  and  active  that  is  common  with 
those  of  his  age  and  stirring  occupation  ;  and  when  he 
had  taken  the  reins,  as  the  mayoral  rolled  himself  up 
in  blankets  and  prepared  for  a  nap,  he  spoke  inspir- 
ingly  to  the  mules,  and  cracked  his  whip,  as  if  satisfied 
and  happy.  Poor  fellow  I — I  remember  these  little  cir- 
cumstances the  better  from  the  fate  which  afterwards 
befell  him. 

Before  we  had  been  an  hour  without  the  barrier  of 
Amposta,  our  mayoral  had  yielded  to  the  drowsiness  oc- 
casioned by  two  sleepless  nights,  and  was  snoring  audi- 
bly as  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  window  in  front  of  me. 
Pepito,  too,  had  wearied  of  his  own  gaiety,  and  ceasing 
to  encourage  the  mules  with  whip  and  voice,  allowed 
them  to  trot  onward  in  the  nMdle  of  the  road  at  their 
own  gait.  Beside  me,  on  the  right,  was  a  young  man 
whom  I  had  known  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood, 
by  a  narrow  stock  of  black  silk  with  violet  stripes,  which 
he  wore  about  his  neck,  in  addition  to  the  common  garb 
of  the  student.  Though  there  were  in  the  party  several 
other  aspirants  to  the  sacred  office,  he  alone  was  moping* 
and  reserved  ;  indeed  he  seemed  to  have  put  on  in  antici- 
pation, that  cloak  of  gravity,  which,  as  it  is  in  the  Spanish 
church  the  surest  road  to  honors  and  preferment,  is  also 
the  closest  covering  for  an  irregular  life.  Though  we 
were  alone  together  in  the  cabriolet,  we  had  scarce  ex- 
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changed  a  dozen  words  since  leaving  Tarragona ;  and 
BOW  he  too  was  motionless  in  his  corner,  either  wrapt  in 
pious  abstraction  from  the  cares  of  this  world,  or  buried 
in  the  more  mundane  forgetfulness  of  sleep.  Thus  pow* 
eribllj  invited  by  the  example  of  those  who  were  near  me,  I 
caught  the  drowsy  infection,  and  having  nestled  snugly  into 
my  comer,  soon  lost  entirely  the  realities  of  existence  fin 
that  mysterious  state  which  Providence  has  providefl  as  a 
care  for  every  ill. 

Ab  the  thoughts  of  a  man  when  alone  in  a  distant 
land,  without  any  outward  objects  to  attract  his  attention, 
are  apt  to  do,  mine  before  I  fell  asleep  had  wandered 
back  to  a  home  from  which  I  had  been  some  time  absent, 
and  which,  in  contradiction  to  every  other  law  of  attrae* 
tion,  is  ever  found  to  draw  us  more  powerfully  the  fur- 
ther we  recede.  These  waking  reflections  passed  insen- 
sibly into  sleeping  dreams,  and  I  soon  realized  what 
before  I  had  only  hoped  ;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  meii  easily 
believe  whatever  they  anxiously  desire,  how  much  more 
is  this  the  case  when  sleep  has  taken  the  place  of 
eenaibility.  Thus  I  was  ^suddenly  transported  some 
tiiousands  of  miles  nearer  home,  and  having  connected 
what  was  real  in  my  situation  with  what  was  only  fanci- 
ful, I  believed  that  I  was  on  the  last  stage  of  my  jou^ 
ney  towards  my  native  city. 

This  pleasing  deception  had  not  lasted  long,  when  the 
noise  of  the  hoofe  and  bells  of  our  mules,  and  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  wheels  were  silenced.  The  rapid  progress  of  the 
diligence  ceasing  as  suddenly,  andmy  body,  which  it  had 
kept  snug  in  the  corner,  still  retaining  its  momentum, 
waa  thrown  forward  with  my  head  against  the  pannel. 
I  was  now  awake  ;  but  as  if  loth  to  relinquish  so  pleasing 
a  dream,  I  at  first  fancied  myself  arrived  at  the  end  of 
my  journey.  The  delusion  was  but  momentary.  There 
were  voices  without,  speaking  in  accents  of  violence,  and 
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whose  idiom  was  not  of  my  country.  I  now  raised  my* 
self  erect  on  my  seat,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  directed 
them  out  of  the  windows. 

By  the  light  of  a  lantern  that  blazed  from  the  top  of 
the  diligence,  I  could  discover  that  this  part  of  the  road 
was  skirted  by  olive  trees,  and  that  the  mules,  having 
come  in  contact  with  some  obstacle  to  their  progress, 
had  been  curtailed  of  their  open  column,  and  brought  to- 
gether into  a  close  huddle,  where  they  stood  as  if  afraid 
to  move,  with  pricked  ears  and  frightened,  gazing  upon 
each  other  in  dumb  wonder  at  the  unaccustomed  inter- 
ruption. A  single  glance  to  the  right  hand  gave  a  clue 
to  unravel  the  mystery.  Just  beside  the  fore  wheel  of  the 
diligence  stood  a  man  dressed  in  that  wild  garb  of  Va- 
lencia which  I  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Amposta. 
His  red  cap  was  drawn  closely  over  his  forehead,  reach- 
ing far  down  the  back,  and  his  striped  manta,  instead  of 
being  rolled  round  him,  hung  unembarrassed  from  one 
shoulder.  Whilst  his  left  leg  was  thrown  forward  in 
preparation,  a  musket  was  levelled  in  his  hands,  along 
the  barrel  of  which  his  eye  glared  fiercely  upon  the 
visage  of  the  conductor.  On  the  other  side,  the  scene 
was  somewhat  difierent.  Pepe  being  awake  whea  the 
interruption  took  place,  was  at  once  sensible  of  its  na- 
ture. He  had  abandoned  the  reins,  and  jumped  from 
his  seat  to  the  road  side,  intending  to  escape  among  the 
trees.  Unhappy  youth,  that  he  should  not  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose!  He  was  met  by  the  muzzle  of  a 
musket  when  he  had  scarce  touched  the  ground,  and  a 
third  ruffian  appearing  at  the  same  moment  from  the 
treacherous  concealment  of  the  tree  towards  which  he 
started,  he  was  efiectually  taken  and  brought  round 
into  the  road,  where  he  was  made  to  stretch  himself 
out  upon  his  face,  as  had  already  been  done  with  the 
conductor. 
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I  could  now  distinctly  hear  one  of  these  robbeirs— -for 
such  they  were — ^inquire  in  Spanish  of  the  mayoral  as  to 
the  number  of  passengers  he  had  brought ;  if  any  were 
anned  ;  whether  there  was  any  money  in  the  diligence  ; 
and  then,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  interrogatory,  demand- 
ing ^  La  hoha  / '  in  a  more  angry  tone.  The  poor  fellow 
did  as  he  was  told.  He  raised^  himself  high  enough  to 
draw  a  large  leathern  purse  from  an  inner  pocket,  and, 
stretching  his  hand  upward  to  deliver  it,  he  said,  '  Toma 
ysUd  cabaUerOj  pero  no  me  guUa  usUd  la  yida  .''  or, 
'  Take  it,  sir,  but  leave  my  life  ! '  Such,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  robber's  intention.  He  went  to  the 
road  side,  and  bringing  a  stone  from  a  large  heap  which 
had  been  collected  to  be  broken  and  thrown  on  the 
road,  he  fell  to  beating  the  mayoral  upon  the  head  with 
it.  The  unhappy  man,  when  thus  assailed,  sent  forth 
the  most  piteous  cries  for  m%8er%cordia  and  piedad ;  he 
invoked  the  interposition  ofJesu  ChristOy  Santiago  Jipos* 
iol  y  MarixTy  La  Virgen  del  PUary  and  all  those  sainted 
nam^t,  which,  being  accustomed  himself  to  hear  pro* 
nounced  with  awful  reverence,  were  most  likely  to  prove 
efficacious  in  arresting  the  fury  of  his  assassin.  But  he 
might  as  well  have  asked  pity  of  the  stone  that  smote 
him,  as  of  the  wretch  to  whose  fell  fury  it  had  furnished  a 
weapon.  He  struck  and  struck  again,  until  becoming  at 
length  more  earnest  in  the  task,  he  laid  his  musket  be- 
side him,  and  worked  with  both  hands  upon  his  victim. 
The  cries  for  pity  which  blows  had  first  excited,  blows 
at  length  quelled.  They  had  gradually  increased  with 
the  suffering  to  the  most  terrible  shrieks,  and  whei)  this 
became  too  strong  to  bear,  it  worked  its  own  cure.  The 
shrieks  declined  into  low  and  inarticulate '  moans,  which, 
with  a  deep  drawn  and  agonized  gasp  for  breath  and  an 
occasional  convulsion,  alone  remained  to  show  that  the 
vital  principle  had  not  yet  departed. 
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It  fared  no  better,  nay,  eyen  worse  with  Pepe,  though 
instead  of  the  cries  for  pity  which  had  availed  the  may- 
oraj  so  little,  he  uttered  nothing  but  low  moans  that  died 
away  in  the  dust  beneath  him.     One  might  have  thought 
that  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  lad  would  have  en- 
sured  him  compassion.     But  the   case  was  different. 
The  robbers  were  doubtless  of  Amposta,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  him,  dreaded  recognition  ;  so  that  what  in 
almost  any  situation  in  the  world  would  have  formed  a 
claim  to   kindness,  was  here   his  greatest  misfortune. 
When  both  the  victims  had  been  rendered  insensible, 
there  was  a  short  pause,  and  a  consultation  followed  in 
a  low  tone  between  the  ruffians  ;  and  then  they  proceed- 
ed to  execute  the  further  plans  which  had  been  concert- 
ed between  them.     The  first  went  round  to  the  left  side 
of  the  diligence,  and  having  unhooked  the  iron  shoe  and 
placed   it   under  the   wheel   as  an   additional   security 
against  escape,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  interior,  and 
mounting  on  the  steps,  I  could  hear  him  distinctly  utter- 
ing a  terrible  threat  in  Spanish,  and  demanding  an  ounce 
of  gold  from  each  of  the  passengers.     This  was  answer^ 
ed  by  an  expostulation  from  the  Yalencian  storekeeper, 
who  said  that  they  had  not  so  much  money,  but  what 
they  had  would  be  given  willingly.     There  was  then  a 
jingling  of  purses,  some  pieces  dropping  on  the  floor  in 
the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment.     Having  remain- 
ed a  moment  in  the  door  of  the  interior,  he  did  not  come 
to  the   cabriolet,   but  passed   at   once  to  the  rotunda. 
Here  he  used  greater  caution,  doubtless  from  having 
seen, the  evening  before  at  Amposta  that  it  contained  no 
women,  but  six  young  students  who  were  all  stout  fel- 
lows.    They  were  made  to  come  down,  one  by  one,  from 
their  strong  hold,  deliver  their  money  and  watches,  and 
then  lie  down  flat  upon  their  faces  in  the  road. 
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Meanwhile,  the  second  robber,  after  consulting  with 
his  companion,  had  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  zagal 
P«pe  lay  rolling  from  side  to  side.  As  he  went  towards 
bim  he  drew  a  knife  from  the  folds  of  his  sash,  and  hav- 
ing opened  it,  he  placed  one  of  his  naked  legs  on  either 
side  of  his  victim.  Pushing  aside  the  jacket  of  the  youth, 
he  bent  forward  and  dealt  him  many  blows,  moving  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  none  unsa- 
luted.  The  young  priest,  my  companion,  shrunk  back 
into  his  corner,  and  hid  his  face  within  his  shivering  fin- 
gers ;  but  my  own  eyes  seemed  spell-bound,  for  I  could 
not  withdraw  them  from  the  cruel  spectacle,  and  my  ears 
were  more  sensible  than  ever.  Though  the  windows  at 
the  front  and  sides  were  still  closed,  I  could  distinctly 
hear  each  stroke  of  the  murderous  knife,  as  it  entered  its 
victim.  It  was  not  a  blunt  sound  as  of  a  weapon  that 
meets  with  positive  resistance  ;  but  a  hollow  hissing  noise 
as  if  the  household  implement,  made  to  part  the  bread  of 
peace,  performed  unwillingly  its  task  of  treachery.  This 
moment  was  the  unbappiest  of  my  life  ;  and  it  struck  me 
at  the  time  that  if  any  situation  could  be  more  worthy  of 
pity  than  to  die  the  dog's  death  of  poor  Pepe,  it  was  to 
be  compelled  to  witness  his  fate  without  the  power  to 
raise  an  arm  of  interposition. 

Having  completed  the  deed  to  his  satisfaction,  this 
cold-blooded  murderer  came  to  the  door  of  the  cabriolet, 
and  endeavoured  to  open  it.  He  shook  it  violently,  call- 
ing to  us  to  assist  him ;  but  it  had  chanced  hitherto  that 
we  had  always  got  out  on  the  other  side,  and  the  young 
priest,  who  had  never  before  been  in  a  diligence,  thought 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  was  but  one  door,  and 
therefore  answered  the  fellow  that  he  must  go  to  the  oth- 
er side.  On  the  first  arrival  of  these  unwelcome  visiters, 
I  had  taken  a  valuable  watch  which  I  wore,  from  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  stowed  it  snugly  in  my  boot ;  but 
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when  thej  fell  to  beating  in  the  heads  of  our  guides  I  be- 
thought me  that  the  few  dollars  I  carried  in  my  purse 
might  not  satisfy  them,  and  replaced  it  again  in  readi- 
ness to  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  These  pre- 
cautions were,  however,  unnecessary.  The  third  ruffian^ 
who  had  continued  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  diligence 
with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  paused  a  moment  in  the 
road  ahead  of  us,  and  having  placed  his  head  to  the 
ground  as  if  to  listen,  presently  came  and  spoke  in  an 
under  tone  to  his  companions.  The  conference  was  but 
a  short  one.  They  stood  a  moment  over  the  mayoral 
and  struck  his  head  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  whilst 
the  feUow  who  had  before  used  the  knife  returned  to 
make  a  few  farewell  thrusts,  and  in  another  moment  they 
had  all  disappeared  from  around  us. 

In  consequence  of  the  darkness,  which  was  only  par- 
tially dispelled  by  the  lantern  which  had  enabled  me  to 
see  what  occurred  so  immediately  before  me,  we  were  not 
at  once  sensible  of  the  departure  of  the  robbers,  but  con- 
tinued near  half  an  hour  after  their  disappearance,  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  they  left  us.  The  short  breath- 
ing and  chattering  of  teeth,  lately  so  audible  from  within 
the  interior,  gradually  subsided,  and  were  succeeded  by 
whispers  of  the  females,  and  soon  after  by  words  pronoun-- 
ced  in  a  louder  tone  ;  whilst  our  mutilated  guides  by  groans 
and  writhing  gave  evidence  of  returning  animation. 
My  companion  and  I  slowly  let  down  the  wincfows  beside 
us,  and  having  looked  round  a  while  we  opened  the  door 
and  descended.  The  door  of  the  interior  stood  open  as 
it  had  been  left,  and  those  within  sat  each  in  his  place  in 
anxious  conversation.  In  the  rear  of  the  coach  was  a 
black  heap  on  the  ground,  which  I  presently  recognised 
for  the  six  students  who  had  occupied  the  rotunda,  and 
who  having  been  made  to  come  down  one  by  one,  deliv- 
er their  money  and  watches,  and  then  stretch  themselves 
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out  in  the  road  upon  their  faces^  made  the  oddest  Ifigure 
one  can  conceive,  rolled  up  in  their  black  cloaks,  and 
with  their  cocked  hats  of  the  same  solemn  color,  emerg- 
ing at  intervals  from  out  the  heap.  As  we  came  cautious- 
ly towards  them,  they  whispered  among  each  other,  and 
then  first  one  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  us,  and  then 
another,  until  finding  that  we  were  of  the  party,  they  all 
rose  at  once  like  a  cloud,  notwithstanding  the  threat 
which  the  robbers  made  to  them  at  their  departure,  as 
we  afterwards  heard,  to  wait  by  the  road  side  and  shoot 
down  the  first  person  who  should  offer  to  stir.  It  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  if  resistance  to  this  bold 
and  bloody  deed  should  have  been  made  at  all,  it  was  by 
these  six  young  men,  who,  being  together  and  further- 
more acquainted,  might  easily  ha^ve  acted  with  concert, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  were  as  completely  separated 
as  though  they  had  rode  in  distinct  vehicles.  But  if  it 
be  considered  that  they  had  been  awakened  suddenly  to 
a  consciousness  of  their  situation,  and  without  any  expec- 
tation of  such  a  result,  and  that  even  though  they  should 
have  had  courage  and  coolness  to  concert  resistance  up- 
on so  short  a  notice,  they  were  to  a  man  unarmed,  it  will 
appear  more  natural  that  they  should  have  acted  precise- 
ly as  they  did. 

Our  first  care,  when  thus  left  to  ourselves,  was  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  for  our  unfortunate  guides. 
We  found  them  rolling  over  in  the  dust  and  moaning  in- 
articulately, except,  indeed,  that  the  conductor  would  oc- 
casionally pronounce  indistinctly  some  of  those  sainted 
names,  whose  interposition  he  had  in  vain  invoked  in  the 
moment  of  tribulation.  Having  taken  down  the  light 
from  the  top  of  the  coach,  we  found  them  so  much  dis- 
figured with  bruises  and  with  blood  that  recognition 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  finery  of  poor  Pepe, 
bis  silver  buttons  and  bis  sash  of  silk,  were  scarcely  less 
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tree  to  tree  had  been  removed,  the  mules  were  again  set 
in  motion,  hurrying  from  the  scene  of  disaster,  as  though 
they  had  been  sensible  of  its  horrors.  The  day  had  now 
completely  dawned,  and  the  sun  rising  into  a  cloudless 
sky  shone  abroad  upon  a  fertile  country  and  the  peaceful 
scenes  of  cultivation.  There  was  little,  however,  in  the 
change  to  inspire  cheerfulness  or  consolation  ;  for  if  na- 
ture looked  so  fair,  man  sank  in  the  comparison. 

The  first  place  we  came  to  was  San  Carlos  ;  one  of 
the  new  populalions  established  by  the  patriotic  Olavide. 
We  halted  in  the  public  place,  which  stood  in  the  farm  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  all  the 
village  worthies-  to  hear  once  and  again  from  the  now  lo- 
quacious students  the  story  of  our  misfortunes.  It  was, 
however,  no  novelty  to  them  ;  and  when  they  had  seen  us 
entering  the  town,  driven  by  the  cut-throat  resguardo, 
who  held  muskets  in  their  hands  instead  of  whips,  they 
were  all,  doubtless,  as  certain  of  what  had  happened  as 
when  in  possession  of  the  details.  The  alcalde  of  Saa 
Carlos  came  forth  with  especial  consequence  to  receive 
official  information  of  the  outrage  ;  then  consulting  with 
the  rusty  commandant  of  a  few  ragged  soldiers  who  com* 
posed  the  garrison,  part  of  them  were  sent  off  to  search 
for  the  robbers  already  snug  a-bed,  perhaps,  in  Amposta, 
and  part  were  ordered  to  accompany  the  diligence  to 
Vinaroz,  where  our  mules  were  to  be  changed. 

Vinaroz  is  quite  a  large  town,  and  as  we  entered  it 
the  inhabitants  were  up  in  arms  at  the  unusual  detention  of 
the  diligence.  We  had  scarce  stopped  ere  we  were  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  curious  people.;  eo,  leaving  my 
Catalan  companions  to  find  consolation  in  imparting  their 
sorrows,  I  pushed  my  way  through  groups  of  half  naked 
Valencians,  royalist  volunteers  of  most  unprepossessing 
appearance,  and  greasy  monks  of  Saint  Francis,  until^ 
having  cleared  the  crowd  and  reached  the  court-yard, 
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vidQiited  at  once  to  tiie  eating  room  of  the  posada.  Here 
were  parties  of  trayellera  still  more  interested  in  the  story 
^f  our  misfortune  than  those  below,  who  had  merely  an 
idle  coriositj  to  gratify.  Two  Catalan  gentlemen,  wha 
were  travelling  fr<»n  Madrid  to  Barcelona  in  their  own 
carriage,  cross-questioned  me  as  to  the  dangers  that  lay  in 
the  road  before  them,  and  in  return  for  the  consolation  I 
imparted,  told  me  that  the  same  thing  might  happen  to 
me  any  day  in  Spain ;  that  in  La  Mancba  the  robbers  no 
longer  skulked  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  like  snakes, 
but  patrolled  the  country  on  horseback  and  at  a  gallop  ; 
Hiat  hitherto  I  had  passed  along  the  seacoast  where  the 
country  was  well  cultivated  and  populous,  and  the  inns 
good ;  but  that  towards  Madrid  I  should  find  a  naked 
plain,  destitute  of  trees,  of  water,  of  houses,  and  of  cul- 
tivation, with  inas  still  more  miserable  than  the  poverty 
of  the  country  justified  ;  and  learning  at  last  that  no  mo- 
tive pf  business  or  necessity,  had  brought  me  into  Spain, 
they  wondered  that  I  should  have  left  the  kind  looks  and 
words,  the  comforts  and  security  which  meet  the  stranger 
in  France,  to  roam  over  a  country  which  they  fiimkly 
owned  was  &st  relapsing  into  barbarity.  I  half  wonder- 
ed at  myself,  and  dreading  fiirther  discouragement  from 
these  sorry  comforters,  I  abandoned  their  society,  to  see 
about  getting  something  to  eat ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  detention  we  everywhere  met  with,  it  would  be  three 
in  the  afternoon  before  we  could  reach  Torre  Blanca, 
the  usual  stopping  place  of  the  diligence.  There  was  fish 
fi7ing  in  some  part  of  the  house,  and  now,  as  I  scented 
my  way  to  the  kitchen,  I  thought  that  there  was  still  a  con- 
solation. 

The  kitchen  of  the  posada  at  Vinaroz  ofiered  a  scene 
of  unusual  confosion.  The  hostess  was  no  other  than 
the  mother  of  Pepe,  a  very  decent  looking  Catalan  wo- 
man, who,  I  understood,  had  been  sent  there  the  year 
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a  f0¥6rish  interest  at  each,  whilst  mj  fancy,  taking  the 
brief  inscription  as  a  text,  and  calling  up  the  recollection* 
of  the  night  before,  endeavoured  to  furnish  forth  the  sto* 
Tj  of  disaster.  ^ 

At  Torre  Blanca,  as  at  every  place  we  came  to  du^ 
ring  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  there  was  a  most  an- 
noying scene  caused  by  the  garrulity  of  the  students  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  gossipping  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Acting  upon  the  principle  of  shutting  the  stable  door  after 
the  steed  was  stolen,  the  militaiy  commandant  of  the  town 
ordered  four  ill-fed  dragoons  to  mount  on  as  many  worse 
fed  horses  and  accompany  us  to  Villareal.  Though  the 
number  of  these  soldiers  was  so  limited,  there  was  a» 
great  a  variety  in  their  caps  and  unifonas  as  though  they 
had  been  brought  together  from  different  corps.  Srane 
had  boots  with  spurs  on  the  heels,  others  laced  shoes  with 
a  spur  on  the  right  foot,  and,  instead  of  snug  valises  of 
leather,  they  had  saddle-bags  of  old  canvass  tied  to  their 
saddes.  Though  their  accoutrements  were  so  defective^ 
they  made  up  in  long  black  mustaches,  and  eyes  of  lire 
^lat  were  constantly  on  the  fcok  out  for  enemies ;  and 
when  there  were  any  objects  of  suspicious  appearance  in 
the  road  before  us,  they  would  prepare  their  carabines^ 
and,  kicking  their  jaded  beasts  into  a  gallop,  hurry  for- 
ward in  a  way  that  showed  that  good  looks  were  the 
least  of  their  qualifications. 

At  Villareal  we  were  beset  as  before  ;  but  an  excel- 
lent supper,  served  with  cleanliness  and  taste,  furnished 
a  solace  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  party,  which  by  this 
time  had  nearly  emptied  itself  of  its  grief.  At  eleven  ia 
the  night  we  once  more  set  forward  with  an  escort  of  four 
foot  soldiers  ;  for  there  were  no  dragoons  at  Villareal  to 
relieve  those  who  had  come  with  us  from  Torre  Blanca. 
These  fellows  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Provincials,  a 
species  of  drafled  militia,  furnished  as  a  quota  by  eacl^ 
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pTOTiAce.  Thej  were  imserablj  accoutred,  and,  inatead 
of  shoefly  wore  nothing  on  their  feet  bnt  the  straw  sandal 
of  Gi^onia  and  Valencia.  Few  soldiers,  however,  could 
hare  matched  them  on  a  march.  There  was  only  room 
£w  one  of  them  on  the  bench  of  the  mayoral,  and  the  re- 
maining three  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  run  constantly 
beside  us,  loaded  as  they  were  with  muskets  and  cartouch 
boxes.  In  this  way  they  performed  the  twentythree 
miles  that  lie  between  Villareal  and  Murviedro,  always 
keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  diligence. 

The  inconsiderable  town  of  Murviedro,  in  which  we 
paused  towards  daylight  for  a  change  of  mules,  was  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Saguntum,  once  so  flourishing  and 
celebrated,  and  whose  cruel  destruction  by  Hannibal  gave 
rise  to  the  second  Punic  war.     Saguntum  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  two  centuries  before  the  fall  of  Troy, 
by  Greeks,  who  came  with  an  immense  fleet  from  Zante, 
in  the  Ionian  Sea.     These,  seeking  to  have  something  in 
their  new  home  to  remind  them  of  the  older  and  dearer 
one  which  they  had  left,  called  their  colony  Zaynthus, 
which  afterwards  was  changed  into  Saguntum.     Releas- 
ed flrom  antique  prejudices^  and  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  they  soon  took  advantage  of  the  richness  of 
the  8<m1  and  their  convenience  to  the  sea,  to  become  rich 
and  powerful.     They  extended  themselves  in  process  of 
time  along  the  coast ;  and  in  order  to  work  upon  the  su- 
perstition of  the    barbarous  natives,  as  weU  as  to  gratify 
their  own,  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  promontory, 
which  has  thence  derived  its  present  name  of  Denia.    The 
colony  continued  during  many  centuries  to  flourish  from 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  no  less  than  from  the  just 
laws  by  which  it  was  governed  ;  and  when  the  Carthagi- 
nians extended  their  ambitious  views  towards  the  fair  city 
and  territory  of  the  Saguntines,  the  latter  connected  them- 
selves in  close  friendship  with  the  Roman  people.    At 
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kngth,  when  the  jouChfiil  Hannibal  aucceeded  to  tte 
eommand  of  the  Carthaginian  proYinces  in  Spain,  his 
firat  care  was  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  bj  con* 
necting  himself  in  marriage  with  them,  as  a  step  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  of  hatred  which  he  had  made 
when  a  chUd,.  against  the  Roman  people.  Having 
strengthened  himself  by  these  and  other  means,  he  dread- 
ed lest  death  should  likewise  anticipate  his  enmity  to  the 
Romans,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Hamilcar  and  Asdru- 
bal.  He  therefore  collected  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  having  found  a  specious  cause 
of  quarrel,  he  sat  down  before  Saguntum,  as  the  surest 
iMans  of  bringing  on  a  war  with  Rome,  and  with  a  view 
at  the  same  time  to  revenge  the  defeat  whidi  his  father 
^ad  sustained  under  the  walls  of  that  proud  city. 

The  Saguntines,  being  aware  of  their  own  weakness, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  solicit  assistance  ;  but  the 
Romans  having  lost  time  in  negotiations,  Saguntum  was 
left  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  resources.  Thus  straight* 
ened,  the  Saguntines  made  the  best  of  their  situation,  and 
defended  their  walls  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  Han* 
nibal  in  pressing  the  siege  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  a  sally  which  the  besieged  afterwards  made, 
was  likewise  near  relieving  them  of  the  presence  of  their 
enemies.  But  the  obstinacy  of  Hannibal  was  equal  to 
their  own.  He  prosecuted  the  siege  with  persevering 
fury,  and  at  length,  having  undermined  the  wall  with 
pick-axes,  and  beat  it  down  with  battering*rams,  he  pre* 
pared  for  a  final  assault.  At  this  conjuncture  Halcon,  a 
^distinguished  Saguntine,  went  privately  forth  to  Hanni- 
bal,  in  order  to  procure  such  terms  as  might  qualify  the 
misery  of  his  townsmen.  He  procured  nothing  better 
firom  the  irritated  conqueror  than  that  the  besieged  should 
be  allowed  to  go  freely  forth  with  their  wearing  apparel, 
and  build  a  city  wherever  Hannibal  should  appoint. 
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These  terms  were  indeed  extreme^  but  tiie  case  of  his 
eountiymeii  was  still  m6re  so,  and  Hakon  did  not  doubt 
that  thej  would  be  accepted.  But  the  indignant  citizens 
preferred  death  to  such  unqualified  dishonor.  They  gath- 
ered together  in  the  market  place,  and  the  principal  citi* 
sens  having  collected  all  their  richest  robes,  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels,  erected  them  into  a  funeral  pile.  To  this  they 
set  fire,  and  having  cast  upon  it  their  slaves,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  wives,  themselves  followed  into  the  flames. 
Meantime  the  city  was  fired  in  ahnost  every  house  by 
the  hand  of  its  owner,  and  the  enemy  entering  at  the  same 
time  through  the  breach,  the  soldiers  were  so  greatly  en- 
raged at  their  disappointment  that  they  slew  all  whom 
the  flames  had  spared,  without  regard  either  to  sex  or 
condition.*  Thus  fell  Saguntum,  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months,  about  two  centuries  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Though  the  Romans  endeavoured  afterwards  in  their  day 
of  augmented  power,  to  raise  up  the  proud  city  which 
their  own  lukewarmness  had  allowed  to  perish,  it  never 
again  attained  to  its  ancient  magnificence.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  £mpire,  the  city  continued 
doubtless  to  decline  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Groths 
and  in  the  stormy  period  of  the  Moorish  domination,  un- 
til now,  under  the  blighting  auspices  of  religious  and 
political  despotism,  changed  in  fortunes  as  in  name,  it 
offers  little  but  tottering  arches  and  mutOated  inscriptions 
to  tell  that  it  is  indeed  Saguntum.  t 
We  left  Murviedro  as  the  day  was  dawning,  and  passed 

♦  Mariana,    Livy, 

t  Three  lines  of  a  Spanish  poet  have  been  often  and  happily  quoted  to 
expren  the  fallen  condition  of  this  once  splendid  city. 

*  Con  maimoleade  nobles  inscripcionea 
Teatro  un  tiempo  y  aras  en  Sagunto 
Fabrican  hoy  tabernas  y  mesones.' 
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constantly  through  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country, 
gradually  increasing  in  populatieii,  until  as  we  approach* 
ed  Valencia  the  villages  became  almost  continuous. 
Shortly  after  we  cleared  the  town  and  got  upon  the  open 
road,  I  noticed  a  young  man  with  his  manta  hanging 
from  his  shoulder  with  something  in  it  that  seemed  to  be 
seed  or  grain,  and  who  ran  constantly  at  the  side  of  the 
diligence.  I  watched  him  with  some  curiosity.  Some- 
times he  would  be  before  us,  and  then  when  our  guides 
used  their  whips  he  would  get  behind,  when  I  supposed 
that  he  had  stopped.  But  presently  he  would  overtake 
us  again,  first  his  shadow,  and  then  his  head  and  lank  hair 
enveloped  in  a  red  handkerchief,  and  with  a  step  or  two 
more  his  whole  person  would  emerge,  manta,  bragas, 
naked  legs,  and  sandals.  This  did  not  last  for  a  short 
time  merely,  but  during  the  whole  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  to  Valencia,  for  we  only  lost  sight  of  him,  finally, 
in  the  immediate  environs  of  the  city.  I  was  not  a  little 
curious  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  singular  proceeding, 
and  therefore  asked  our  new  mayoral  what  made  the 
fellow  run  beside  the  diligence.  ^  Quien  sabe  ? '  says 
he  ;  and  then  after  a  pause, '  Va  &  Valencia  y  llevapriesa^^ 
— -^  Who  knows  ?  He  is  going  to  Valencia,  and  is  in  a 
hurry.' 

At  the  distance  of  three  miles  firom  Valencia  we  came 
to  the  extensive  convent  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes. 
This  princely  estabhshment  owed  its  foundation  to  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  who  was  captain-general  of  Valencia 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  caused 
this  convent  to  be  built,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  to  receive  his  remains,  and  made  a  provision  for  six- 
ty monks  of  Saint  Jeremy,  who,  in  return  for  their  fine 
habitation,  warm  clothing,  and  good  cheer,  were  bound 
daily  to^say  a  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  generous  duke. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  and  indicative  of  the  change 
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wfaicli  time  brings  about  in  the  manners  and  institutions 
of  men,  that  the  pillars  and  arches  of  the  amphitheatre  at 
Saguntum  should  have  been  torn  down,  to  furnish  mate* 
rials  for  the  construction  of  this  monkish  edifice. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  northern  approach^to 
Valencia.  Domes  and  towers  without  number  are  seen 
gradually  to  emerge  from  out  the  continuous  orchard  of 
lemon,  orange,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  mulberry,  which 
extends  itself  over  fields  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  and 
thus  made  to  yield  a  double  tribute  to  the  cultivator. 
At  length,  after  passing  through  this  grove,  the  source 
at  once  of  usefulness  and  beauty,  we  came  to  the  bank 
of  a  wide  ravine,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  strong  para* 
pets  of  hewn  stone.  This  ravine  was  the  bed  of  the 
Guadalaviar,  and  is  evidently  formed  to  contain  the  waters 
of  a  powerful  stream  ;  but,  when  I  saw  it,  a  brook  could 
with  difiiculty  be  discovered,  trickling  along  a  small  chan- 
nel, which  it  had  made  for  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  ra- 
viae.  The  remainder  was  covered  with  grass  of  the 
richest  verdure,  and  cropped  by  sheep  and  goats,  now 
wandering'  fearlessly  over  the  soil  which  in  the  season  of 
freshets  is  covered  high  with  the  resistless  element.  The 
cause  of  this  disappearance  of  the  Guadalaviar,  is,  that 
its  waters  are  diverted  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  stream,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  We  may,  how* 
ever,  well  pardon  this  plunder,  in  consideration  of  the 
plenty  which  results  firom  it ;  and  even  if  poetry  and  the 
picturesque  were  alone  worthy  of  attention,  the  loss  of 
beauty  which  the  Guadalaviar  thus  sustains,  is  far  more 
than  requited  by  the  verdure  which  it  imparts  to  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Valencia. 

The  bridges  over  this  ravine  were  five  in  number,  and 
their  stout  piers  and  massive  arches  gave  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  occasional  force  of  the  Guadalaviar.  The 
one  over  whose  noisy  pavement  we  were  now  rapidly 
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drawo,  had  been  ornamented  by  the  spirit  of  devotion 
with  a  rude  shrine,  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city.  At  its  southern  extremity  was  a  time-worn  gate, 
covered  with  antique  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  through 
which  we  now  entered  into  Valencia — Valencia  the  Fair 
— ^Valencia  of  the  Cid. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


KINGDOMS  OF  VALENCIA,  MURCIA,  AND  NEW 
CASTILE. 

Kingdom  of  Valencia. — Origin  and  Fortonei  of  the  City. — ^Ita  actual  Condition. 
~Take  leave  of  Valencia.— Elevated  Plaini  of  New  Caetile.— Ooatame  and 
Character  of  the  Inhabitant*. — AlmanBa.—£l  Toboeo. — Scenoi  at  Qjun- 
'tanar. — Ocania> — Arai^juez. — Madrid. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  extends  itself  about  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and 
varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  Whilst  on 
every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by  "Catalonia,  Arra- 
gon,  Cuenca,  and  Murcia— on  the  east  the  Mediterrane- 
an bathes  its  whole  extent,  furnishing  its  inhabitants  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and  placing  them  in  ready 
communication  with  the  whole  world.  This  kingdom  is 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  flourishing  divisions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  ;  for  it  numbers  a  population  of  near 
a  million  of  souls.  Towards  the  confines  of  the  central 
provinces,  it  offers  ranges  of  mountains,  abounding  in 
iron,  marble,  jasper,  and  other  valuable  minerals  ;  while 
the  space  which  intervenes  between  these  mountains  and 
the  sea,  forms  a  continuous  and  sloping  plain,  like  the 
Milanese,  watered  by  no  fewer  than  tbirtysix  small  riv* 
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era,  which  take  their  rise  in  tbe  mountains  of  the  interim 
or,  and  follow  an  eastern  course  until  they  join  the  Med-' 
iterranean. 

The  more  elevated  portions  of  the  kingdom  consist  of 
dry  situations,  producing  figs,  wine,  and  oKves,  and  of 
watered  fields,  which  are  either  plain  by  nature,  or 
have  been  levelled  off,  for  the  convenience  of  irrigation, 
into  platforms,  crowded  with  crops  and  trees,  and  rising 
above  each  other  in  animated  perspective,  like  the  as-^ 
cending  grades  of  an  amphitheatre.  These  produce 
abundant  crops  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  Indian 
com,  algarroba  beans,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges^ 
lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  dates,  almonds,  beside 
melons  which  are  renowned  throughout  Spain,  and  every 
species  of  culinary  vegetable,  with  such  an  infinity  of 
mulberry  trees  that  they  furnish  annually  a  million  and 
a  half  pounds  of  the  richest  silk.  In  addition  to  these 
natural  productions  of  Valencia,  the  industry  of  her  in* 
habitants  enriches  commerce  with  a  variety  of  manufac* 
tured  articles  ;  such  as  brandy,  barilla,  paper,  crockery, 
fabrics  of  straw,  hemp,  flax,  and  especially  of  silk,  which 
may  be  considered  the  staple  of  the  country. 

Such  are  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  system  of  irriga- 
tion universally  applied  in  Valencia,  that  the  mulberry 
trees  are  thrice  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  the  meadows 
of  clover  and  luzerne  are  mown  eight  and  even  ten  times  ; 
citrons  are  often  gathered  of  six  pounds,  and  bunches  of 
grapes  of  fourteen  pounds ;  wheat  sown  in  November 
yields  thirty  for  one  in  June ;  barley  in  October  gives 
twenty  in  May  ;  rice  in  April  yields  forty  in  October  ; 
and  Indian  com  planted 'as  a  second  crop  gives  one  hun- 
dred fold.  Beside  these  there  are  intermediate  crops  of 
vegetables ;  so  that  with  a  varied  choice  of  productions, 
a   powerful  sun,  and  the  fertilizing  aid  of  water,  the 
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farmer  may  here  realize  two,  and  even  three  harvests 
in  a  single  year.* 

Nor  is  the  climate  of  Valencia  unworthy  of  such  a  soil. 
The  mountains,  which  form  its  landward  barrier,  inter* 
cept  the  cold  winds  of  the  interior,  whilst  the  genial  and 
equalizing  influence  of  the  Mediterranean^^tempers  alike 
the  summer  heats  and  the  colds  of  winter.  In  summer, 
sudden  showers  are  neither  unfrequent  nor  unwelcome  ; 
but  in  the  intervals,  and  generally  throughout  the  year,  the 

*  Antillon  and  Townsend.  It  results  from  this  important  ase  of  ir- 
rigation, that  the  value  of  lands  in  Valencia  depends  entirely  on  the  fii- 
oUities  of  procuring  water.  The  right  to  the  use  of  every  stream  is  of 
oourse  nicely  defined*  When  the  fructifying  seasons  arrive,  those  who 
enjoy  water  privileges  sedulously  prepare  their  fields,  open  their  sluioee^ 
fill  the  ditches,  and  inundate  the  whole,  even  to  vineyards  and  olive  or- 
chards. In  consequence  of  this  system,  productions  are  multiplied  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  and  the  earth  continues  prolific  throughout  the  year. 
It  is,  however,  remarked  hy  Bourgoanne,  that  this  artificial  fertility  does 
not  bestow  on  plants  the  substance  which  they  elsewhere  receive  from 
nature  alone ;  and  that  hence  the  aliments  in  Valencia  are  muoh  leas 
nourishing  than  in  Castile.  Hence,  too^  the  deterioration,  which  the 
excessive  use  of  water  communicates  to  plants,  \m  said  likewise  to  extend 
to  the  animals,  to  which  they  in  turn  furnish  subsistence ;  a  fact  which 
has,  doubtless,  authorised  the  Spanish  proveri),  *  En  Valencia^  la  came 
es  hierba ;  la  hierbiif  agua ;  lo9  hombrea,  mvigeres ;  y  Uu  wiogerefj 
nadaP 

Though  disposed  to  think  this  proverb  hyperbolical,  at  least  so  &r  as 
it  relates  to  the  lovely  and  not  too  etherial  Yalencianas,  it  proves,  if 
nothing  else,  the  low  estimation  which  the  people  of  Valencia  enjoy 
throughout  Spain.  It  is  well  known — we  may  learn  the  fact  even 
from  novels  and  romances — that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  customary  for  every  distinguished  personage  to 
have  his  hired  assassins  at  command,  they  were  almost  all  natives  of 
Velencia.  Even  their  dress  and  weapons  are  described.  The  mis- 
creant went  forth,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  and  fevored  by  the  obscurity 
of  night.  Having  found  the  individual  proscribed  by  public  policy  or 
personal  hate,  he  would  steal  after  him  until  time  and  place  were  propi- 
tious, then  raising  his  hand  from  beneath  its  concealment,  drive  the 
murderous  weapon  which  it  grasped,  deep  into  the  back  of  his  unsus- 
pecting victim. 
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^  remaiiiE  ever  pure,  pleasant,  did  healthful,  the  sky 
«ver  serene,  and  the  whole  system  of  seasons  seems  lost 
in  one  continual  delicious  spring.  The  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  whose  blood  was  rather  warmer  than  became  his 
office,  thus  speaks  of  this  country  in  his  singular  Memoirs. 
'  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  may  well  be  pronounced,  not 
only  the  healthiest  country,  but  also  the  most  beautiful 
garden  in  the  whole  world.  Lemon,  orange,  and  pome- 
granate trees  form  the  palisadoes  of  its  highways,  whilst 
crystal  and  transparent  rivulets  meander  in  tretiches  be- 
side them.  The  whole  plain  is  enamelled  with  an  end- 
less variety  of  flowefs,  which,  whilst  they  enchant  the 
eje,  delight  the  smell  with  the  most  grateful  odors.' 
Father  Mariana,  too,  who  was  also  something  of  an  en- 
thusiast, assures  us  that  in  the  environs  of  the  city, '  the 
gardens  and  orchards,  mixing  and  entangling  their  vege- 
tation, form  a  continuous  arbor,  always  green  and  always 
pleasant.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  Valencia  ! — Such  were 
the  Elysian  fields  which  the  poets  fancied  !  '* 

In  the  midst  of  the  mingled  beauties  and  bounties  of 
this  favored  plain,  stands  the  city  of  Valencia,  upon  the 
south  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar,  at  whosemouth  it  has  an 
inconsiderable  and  unsafe  harbor.  Though  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Valencia,  this 
eit J  so  greatly  augmented  its  importance  under  the  Sara- 
cen domination,  that  it  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to 
thai  industrious  people.  They  introduced  the  system  of 
rural  economy  which  has  converted  this  vast  plain  into 
one  extensive  garden  ;  and  seeking  new  sources  of  wealth 
commenced  the  culture  of  silk,  before  it  was  known  in 

*  The  worthy  Jesuit,  doubtless,  alludes  to  the  heathen  paradise,  o, 
iieMpcxtdal  Gardens.  In  the  earliest  ages  they  were  placed  in  Spain 
tbeocv  gndually  receding  before  the  matter  of  fact  realities  of  discovery 
^nA  ooVmizBkion,  until  they  at  length  obtained  a  permanent,  and  no 
nnworiby  location,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
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Italy.  Nor  did  the  sciencesy  and  such  arts  as  are  tolerfr* 
ted  by  the  Koran,  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
industry.  ^  The  Yalencians  became  celebrated  for  the 
cultivation  of  letters ;  and  of  the  sixty  libraries  which 

^  then  existed  in  Mahometan  Spain,  at  a  time,  too,  when 

books  were  scarcely  kAown  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  of 
Valencia  yielded  for  extent  and  value  to  none  but  the  li' 

"<      brary  of  Cordova. 

But,  though  this  literary  and  scientific  superiority  of 
the  Yalencians  may  have  sharpened  their  intellects  and 
humanized  their  hearts,  it  gave  them  but  little  advantage 
in  the  field  over  the  hungry  and  strang-handed  Spaniards, 
who  used  no  other  logic  than  the  sword,  and  knew  but 
one  way  of  signing  their  name,  upon  the  visage  of  an 
enemy.  As  the  misfortune  of  Valencia  would  have  it, 
«  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  one  Rodrigo 
Diaz  de  Bivar,  an  illustrious  robber  whom  the' Saracens 
had  surnamed  the  Cid,  or  Lord,  was  banished  from  Cas- 
tile for  having  broken  the  peace  with  the  king  of  Toledo 
by  a  predatory  excursion  into  his  territories.  Collecting 
a  party  of  hidalgos y*  equally  reckless  with  himself,  he 
made  war  on  many  petty  kings  among  the  infidels,  assist- 
ing one  against  another,  until  he  had  conquered  several 
and  rendered  them  his  vassals.  He  at  length  became  an 
auxiliary  in  a  war  between  two  rival  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  Valencia  ;  and  having  conquered  the  one  and 
set  aside  the  other,  took  posselssion  of  the  subject  of  con- 
tention. In  order  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  king 
his  master,  the  Cid  sent  him  a  present  of  two  hundred 
beautiful  horses,  richly  caparisoned  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Moors,  and  with' as  many  scimitars  hanging  at  the 
saddlebows,,  beseeching  him  at  the  same  time  to  allow  his 

♦  Hidalgos  or  hijosdalgo,  nobles.  Some  derive  this  won!  from  hijos 
del  Godo^  sons  of  the  Goth ;  but  its  literal  meaning  is  e\idently— sons 
of  somebody. 
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Wife  and  daughters  to  come  from  their  convent  in  Carde- 
nia.  This  being  granted,  the  Cid  established  himself  in 
Valencia,  and,  notwithstanding  several  sieges  on  the  part 
of  the  dispossessed  Moors,  he  maintained  the  conquest 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  This  took  place  at  a  moment 
when  the  African  prince  Bekir  was  before  the  city  with 
a  strong  force,  and  resistance  being  now  hopeless,  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  everything  and  return  to  Castile. 
The  body  of  the  Cid  was  placed  on  a  litter  with  his  wife, 
the  proud  spirited  Ximena,  and  the  whole  garrison,  form*- 
ing  in  the  funeral  procession,  ready  to  defend  hhn  who 
hitherto  had  needed  no  other  safeguard  but  his  own  good 
arm,  thus  marched  forth  from  Valencia.  The  Moors, 
being  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  fled  before  the  Cid, 
and  opened  a  passage  through  which  the  mourners  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  country.  The  old  romances, 
which  have  connected  so  many  fictions  with  the  real 
achievements  of  this  wonderful  man,  even  tell  us  that  the 
dead  champion  was  mounted  upon  his  good  steed  Babie- 
ca,  with  his  terrible  sword  Colada  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  long  black  beard  hanging  down  upon  his  burnished 
cuirass.* 

Vaieneia  was  thus  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors,  from  which  it  had  been  prematurely  conquered 
by  the  valor  of  the  Cid.  Its  day,  however,  at  length  ar- 
rived. In  1238,  just  afler  the  taking  of  Cordova  by  Saint 
Ferdinand,  King  James  of  Arragon  determined  to  lay 
siege  to  Valencia.  The  number  of  his  troops  being  no 
more  than  a  thousand  foot  and  half  as  many  horse,  his 
followers  became  discouraged  ;  but  the  king  having  taken 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  not  return  without  being 
master  of  Valencia,  they  became  inspired  with  his  reso- 
lution.    Having  crossed  the  Guadalaviar,  he  entrenched 

*  See  Rouancen)  del  Cid ;  Southcy,  ChToniclei  of  the  Cid. 
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himself  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  neighbour- 
ing sea,  and  was  soon  joined  bj  soldiers  drawn  from  all 
quarters  to  share  in  the  glorj  of  the  siege  and  the  spoils 
of  the  city.  Among  these  adventurers  was  a  body  of 
Frenchmen  under  the  command  of  the  good  Bishop  of 
Narbonne.  If  we  are  astonished  that  so  small  a  force  a» 
fifteen  hundred  men  should  have  laid  siege  to  a  city  Uke 
Valencia,  let  us  remember  that  the  tide  of  victory  was 
rolling  back  ;  let  us  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest, and  we  shall  see  Cordova  besieged  and  taken  at  m 
gallop  by  six  hundred  cavaliers  of  Arabia.* 

The  army  of  Don!  Jayme,  thus  reinforced  from  all 
quarters,  amounted  at  length  to  seventy  thousand  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  people  of  Valencia  being  disappointed  in 
the  succour  which  they  had  expected  from  the  king  of 
Tunei,  began  to  think  of  a  surrender,  for  famine  had  al- 
ready commenced  its  ravages  among  them.  After  much 
debating  about  the  terms,  the  capitulation  was  at  length 
signed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  city  of  Valencia  should 
he  given  up  to  Don  Jayme,  that  its  inhabitants  should  be 
allowed  to  go  unmolested  to  Denia,  and  that  each  might 
carry  away  with  him  as  much  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
commodities  as  he  could  carry  on  his  person. 

The  fatal  day  at  length  arrived  which  was  to  separate 
forever  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia  from  the  fair  city  so 
deeply  endeared  to  them.  The  mournful  procession  of 
dejected  men,  heart-sick  women,  and  helpless  children,  to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  was  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  south  gate  of  the  city  which  opened  towards  the  sa- 
cred promontory  of  Denia.     The  priests  and  soldiers  of 

*  Conde,  Historia  de  los  Anibes  en  Espania. 

t  Don  is  from  the  Latin  Pominua.  It  was  originnUy  tte  attrihute 
of  royalty,  then  was  extended  to  princes  and  nobles,  and  now  courtesy 
has  made  it  the  appellation  of  every  Spaniard.  In  Portugal,  however^ 
Dom  is  still  peculiar  to  the  king  and  princes  and  royal  bastards. 
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the  christian  army  formed  a  lane  without  the  gate,  through 
which  the  unhappy  exiles  tottered  forth,  assailed  by  thid 
rerilings  of  their  persecutors,  and  bending  not  so  much 
under  the  burthen  which  each  bore,  as  under  the  weight 
of  their  common  misfortune.  When  ail  had  thus  passed 
onward,  the  Christians  made  their  solemn  entry  into  thA 
city ;  the  mosques  were  purified  and  consecrated  ;  a 
bishop  installed  into  the  long  vacant  see,  and  thanksgiv- 
ings forthwith  offered  to  Him,  in  whose  name  and  for 
whose  glory  the  conquest  had  been  effected.  The  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  the  labor  of  the  exiled  cultivators 
had  brought  to  fertility^  was  duly  divided  between  the 
prelates,  military  orders,  and  nobles,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  siege,  not  forgetting  such  convents  as  had  lent  the 
more  passive  assistance  of  their  prayers.  From  Gerona, 
Tortoea,  and  Tarragona,  people  were  invited  to  come  and 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  industrious  classes  occasioned  by 
the  promiscuous  departure  of  so  many  citizens. 

It  must  have  required  centuries  for  Valencia  to  recov- 
er from  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  to  her  prosperity  ; 
and  the  vicious  division  of  property  must  have  been,  aa 
it  still  is,  a  constant  check  to  evei'y  species  of  melioration.* 
Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  growth  of 
the  city  had  gradually  continued  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  its  population  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  souls,  twenty  thousand  of 
whom  were  engaged  in  silk  manufactories,  which  annual- 
ly consumed  near  a  million  pounds  of  the  raw  material. 
The  war  of  independence  and  the  political  struggles 
which  have  followed,  must  have  checked  the  prosperity 
of  Valencia  ;  for  the  city  itself  has  twice  been  besieged, 
and  even  bombarded  by  the  French  ;  but  it  nevertheless 
continues  to  be  the  second  city  in  Spain,  and  may  even 
dispute  with  the  capital  for  superiority  in  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation. 
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The  climate  of  Valencia  has  often  been  compared  to 
tkat  of  Greece,  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants  is  said 
not  be  dissimilar  to  that  which  once  characterized  the  na- 
tives of  that  famous  country.  A  taste  for  poetry  prcTaib 
among  the  people,  and  even  improvisatori  are  not  un- 
known. Letters,  which  under  the  Moors  attained  an 
advancement  in  Valencia  to  which  the  age  was  a  stranger, 
have  likewise  flourished  here  in  modern  times.  Until 
lately,  more  books  were  annually  printed  in  Valencia 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain,  and  several  works  which 
I  have  seen,  that  were  printed  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  embellishment 
and  execution.  This  most  useful  art  has,  however,  lost" 
much  since  the  French  revolution.  No  new  works  are 
now  allowed  to  go  to  the  press  except  books  on  devotion 
and  French  novels  turned  into  Castilian  ;  and  even  the 
old  works  which  during  centuries  have  formed  the  pride 
of  Spanish  literature,  are  now  well  searched  by  ghostly 
censors,  and  gleaned  of  their  most  pithy  sentences  before 
they  can  again  be  pubhshed.  In  this  way  the  book  trade 
in  Spain  is  now  reduced  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  se- 
'cond-hand  works,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  in  Va- 
lencia, on  going  into  several  bookstores,  to  find  myself 
surrounded  by  a  venerable  collection  of  well  worn  tomes, 
bound  in  parchment  and  tied  with  strings  or  fastened  by 
huge  clasps  of  brass. 

The  fine  arts  have  always  been  cultivated  with  great 
care  in  Valencia.  The  style  of  building,  too,  is  general- 
ly good,  and  the  Grothic  taste,  which  has  left  many  mon- 
uments in  Barcelona,  can  no  longer  be  traced  here.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  buildings  is  the  cathedral ;  of  vast 
extent  and  various  construction,  but  very  noble  and  im- 
posing within.  The  city  possesses  a  university  which  is 
much  esteemed  in  Spain ;  a  gratuitous  academy  of  no- 
ble arts  ;  two  public  libraries  ;  a  seminary  for  the  edu* 
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cation  of  noble  youths  ;  a  general  hospital,  and  a  com* 
mercial  exchange.  The  theatre  of  Valencia  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Barcelona.  The  house  itself  is  small  and 
miserablj  arranged,  whilst  the  threadbare  and  ill-fed  ap- 
pearance of  the  players  forms  the  best  apology  for  their 
indifierent  performance. 

The  principal  dwellinghouses  of  Valencia  are  built  in 
a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  large  gate-way  in  front,  and 
a  square  court  in  the  centre ;  but  the  greater  number 
have  a  narrow  door  and  stairway  at  one  side,  as  with  us. 
In  addition  to  glass  sashes  which  open  inwards  like  folding 
doors,  the  windows  near  the  ground  have  cages  of  iron, 
composed  of  perpendicular  bars  called  rejasy  and  to  which 
the  French  give  the  more  appropriate  name  of  jalotuies. 
These  serve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  thief  or  a  lover, 
or  the  evasion  of  a  wife.     The  windows  of  the  upper  sto- 
ries descend  nearly  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  open 
on  balconies  of  iron,  which  are  decorated  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  and  thronged  by  the  lodgers  of  both  sexes, 
whenever  any  religious  or  military  procession  is  passing, 
and  by  the  females  at  all  seasons  when  not  better  employ- 
ed.   The  houses  are  constructed  of  stones  of  every  shape 
and  size,  coated  with  cement,  and  vrhitewashed.     When 
thus  animated  by  gay  groups  of  well  dressed  people  stand- 
ing in  the  balconies,  they  make  a  very  good  appearance. 
The  streets  of  Valencia  are  very  crooked,  and  so  nar- 
row that  many,  of  them  are  impassable  for  carriages. 
From  this  reason  and  the  treacherous  character  of  the 
people,  there  is  great  risk  of  being  robbed  in  the  night, 
unless  one  keep  to  the  principal  streets  ;  and  I  was  re- 
peatedly cautioned  at  my  hotel  to  be  on  my  guard.     The 
streets  are  not  paved  at  all,  for  the  dryness  of  the  climate 
renders  it  unnecessary.     Hence  the  walking  is  very 
dusty  in  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  it,  resort 
to  the  paseoM.  or  public  walks,  of  which  there  are  several, 
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beautifully  planted  smd  furnished  with  benches,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalaviar,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  sea* 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  most  beautiful  ofall, 
however,  is  the  Glorieta,  a  very  small  square,  contiguous 
to  the  custom-house.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  railing,  and 
planted  in  every  direction  with  the  trees  that  are  most 
grateful  to  the  eye  and  smell,  among  which  the  orange, 
the  lemon,  and  the  still  fairer  pomegranate,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. The  ground  below  is  covered  with  shrubs 
and  flowers  of  every  clime,  whose  thrifly  appearance  at- 
tests most  strongly  the  genial  influence  of  the  climate. 
These  fol-m  hedges  to  the  various  walks  which  intersect 
each  other  in  every  direction,  and  have  at  their  angles 
fountains  which  are  ever  in  motion.  There  is  a  princi- 
pal alley  along  which  the  walkers  who  court  observation 
make  repeated  turns,  bowing  to  their  acquaintance  as 
they  pass,  or  joining  in  their  promenade  ;  while  others 
take  their  seats  upon  the  stone  benches  that  skirt  the 
walks,  or  on  rush  chairs  that  are  hired  from  an  old  wo* 
man,  and  pass  the  company  in  review.  The  more  se- 
cluded alleys  on  each  side  are  frequented  by  those  of 
both  sexes,  who  improve  this  occasion  of  being  together, 
and  who,  unlike  others  who  converse  aloud  for  general 
effect,  seek  rather  to  make  individual  impressions. 
Whether  the  peasants  and  laboring  classes  are  excluded 
from  the  Glorieta,  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  mingle 
with  people  so  much  richer  and  better  dressed  than  them- 
selves, there  were  none  of  them  there,  except,  indeed,  a 
solitary  Valencian,  who  moved  about  in  his  bragas,  rub- 
bing his  naked  legs  against  the  company,  and  offering  a 
lighted  match,  which  he  carried,  to  the  smokers.  Out- 
side of  the  Glorieta,  bodies  of  royalist  volunteers  or  re- 
gular troops,  with  ba!nds  of  music,  are  seen  passing  in  dii^ 
ferent  directions,  intermingled  with  crowds  of  pedestrians 
and  horsemen  ;  and  antique  carriages  on  four  wheels,  or 
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light  imiana8y  are  drawn  up  everywhere,  in  attendance 
on  their  owners,  who  are  taking  a  more  grateful  exercise 
within.  The  tartana,  so  generally  in  use  at  Valencia, 
is  a  small  cart,  covered  with  a  canvass  top,  and  drawn 
by  a  single  horse  or  mule,  whose  harness  is  well  studded 
with  brass  tacks  and  small  bells  of  the  same  metal.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  back,  and  the  seats  are  along  each 
side.  The  interior  of  the  tartana  is  adorned  with  cur- 
tains of  silk,  while  without  it  is  painted  with  a  variety  of 
gay  colors,  which,  like  the  grotesque  paintings  upon  the 
outer  walls  of  the  churches,  long  preserve  their  brilliancy 
in  this  dry  climate.  As  it  has  no  springs,  it  would  be 
but  a  comfortless  vehicle  in  a  paved  city,  but  it  moves 
noiselessly  and  without  a  jar  over  the  level  streets  of  Va* 
lencia. 

The  Glorieta  was  laid  out  and  planted  by  a  late  cap- 
tain general,  a  testy  and  high  handed  Don,  who  punish* 
ed  delinquents,  hung  up  robbers,  and  did  whatever 
seemed  right  to  him  according  to  his  own  fancy.  In 
abort,  he  was  just  the  man  to  govern  the  Spaniards  of 
the  present  generation.  He  took  the  land  of  the  present 
GHorieta  from  some  convent  or  other  useless  establish- 
ment, and  converted  it  into  the  delightful  little  place, 
which  now  adds  so  greatly  to  the  amusements  of  the  Va- 
lencians.  When  the  Constitution  came,  however,  and 
the  late  captain  general  exchanged  his  palace  for  a  pris- 
on, the  uncurbed  populace  wreaked  their  fury  upon  eve- 
rything connected  with  the  memory  of  the  man  who  had 
restrained  them,  and  would  even  have  restored  the  Glo- 
rieta to  its  original  state  by  cutting  down  the  trees  and 
tearing  up  the  shrubbery,  had  they  not  been  opposed  by 
others  whose  ideas  of  liberty  were  less  fanatical.  The 
present  captain  general  of  Valencia  is  likewise  a  tyrant, 
but  of  a  much  worse  kind  than  the  one  we  have  been 
speakmg  of;  for  he  is  a  tyrant  at  second  hand,  and  to 
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suit  the  views  of  his  employers.  Notwithstanding  his 
severity  towards  the  persecuted  Liberals,  he  is  flexible 
enough  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  very  lately  made 
a  successful  opposition  to  his  authority.  They  had  the 
audacity,  a  few  months  before  I  passed  through  Valencia, 
to  take  a  poor  Jew  who  had  avowed  his  opinions,  and 
hang  him  up  publicly  against  the  injunction  of  the  civil 
officers  and  even  of  Ore  illy  himself. 

The  interval  of  three  days  between  the  departures  of 
the  Barcelona  diligence  for  Madrid,  having  at  length 
passed  by,  I  rose  early  on  the  morning  of  its  expected 
arrival  to  hear  what  had  been  the  fate  of  the  mayoral 
and  Pepe,  whom  I  had  last  seen  bleeding  and  groaning 
in  a  cart  on  their  way  to  Amposta.  The  mayoral  was 
still  alive  three  days  after  the  event,  when  the  diligence 
stopped  at  Amposta  ;  but  his  head  was  so  badly  fractured 
as  to  render  recovery  doubtful.  Poor  Pepe  breathed 
his  last  at  ten  o^clock,  about  eight  hours  after  our  attadc, 
and  long  before  his  widowed  mother  could  have  arrived 
to  close  the  eyes  of  her  child.  More  than  a  month 
elapsed  before  I  again  heard  anything  of  the  still  surviv- 
ing  mayoral  or  of  the  men  who  had  committed  the  vio- 
lence ;  for  such  things  never  being  published  in  Spain, 
one  half  the  population  might  be  murdered  without  the 
rest  knowing  anything  of  it.  It  may,  however,  be  as 
well  to  repeat  here  what  I  at  length  learned  in  Madrid 
from  a  Valencian  wagoner,  whom  I  questioned  on  the 
subject.  The  mayoral,  after  lingering  about  a  week, 
had  shared  the  fate  of  Pepe,  and  the  three  robbers  had 
at  length  been  detected  and  taken  into  custody.  One  of 
them  was  a  native  of  Peripignan,  son  to  a  man  who  had 
formerly  kept  the  inn  where  the  diligence  put  up  in  Am- 
posta. The  other  two  were  natives  of  the  town,  and  all 
were  acquaintances  of  Pepe  ;  probably  the  very  varlets 
who  were  playing  at  cards  beneath  our  window.     My  ia- 
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formant  could  not  tell  me  whether  the  murderers  were 
likely  to  suffer  for  their  crime.  The  fact  of  one  of  them 
heing  a  stranger,  rendered  it  probable  ;  but  if  thej  had 
money  to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  escrihanoy  or  notary, 
to  fee  him  and  the  judges  who  would  be  called  to  decide 
upon  the  case,  or  to  buy  an  escape,  or,  as  a  last  resort, 
if  they  could  procure  the  interposition  of  the  clergy,  they 
might  yet  go  unpunished. 

The  diligence  was  to  leave  Valencia  at  noon  for  Mad- 
rid.  Finding,  when  I  had  repaired  to  it  and  stowed  my 
trunk  on  the  top,  that  there  was  yet  half  an  hour  of  idle 
time  to  be  got  rid  of,  I  wandered  back  to  the  cathedral 
to  pass  once  more  through  its  aisles,  and  then  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  antique  tower  called  Miquelet,  to  take  a 
fiirewell  look  at  Valencia  and  its  environs.  The  campa- 
nero  was  getting  ready  to  ring  for  the  midday  mass  ;  and 
I  therefore  found  the  tower  gate  open,  and  a  person, 
who  was  familiar  with-  every  object  of  the  landscape, 
ready  to  answer  my  inquiries.  The  city  upon  which  I 
now  looked  down,  had  gained  nothing  by  this  change 
of  position.  The  irregular  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  in«- 
deed  those  of  all  the  buildings,  public  and  private,  were 
covered  with  rude  tiles,  which,  however  well  they  might 
serve  to  keep  out  the  water,  made  but  a  graceless  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  streets,  now  seen  collectively  as  in  a  map, 
shocked  the  eye  by  their  want  of  regularity.  As  the 
flight  gradually  extended  its  circle,  it  took  in  objects 
that  were  more  agreeable  ;  the  verdant  Glorieta  with  its 
trees  and  fountains ;  the  Gate  of  the  Cid,  and  the  nume- 
rous avenues  leading  to  the  capital ;  the  five  bridges  of 
the  Guadalaviar,  and  the  promenades  which  skirt  its 
banks.  These  were  enclosed  in  that  wide  expanse  of 
verdure,  interspersed  everywhere  with  viUages  and  farm- 
houses, to  which  thfe  Spaniards  have  given  the  glowing 
name  of  Huerta  de  Valencia,  the  garden  and  the  or- 
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chard  t>f  Valencia,  whose  fertility  had  no  other  bounds 
but  the  sea  and  mountains,  which  everywhere  termina- 
ted the  prospect. 

By  the  time  I  had  regained  the  office  of  the  diligence, 
the  bells  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  many  churches  and 
convents  of  Valencia  were  tolling  for  noon.  The  coach 
was  already  in  the  street,  the  mules  were  geared  to  it, 
and  the  superintendent,  way-bill  in  hand,  was  calling 
over  the  names  of  the  passengers,  and  assigning  to 
each  the  seat  which  he  was  to  retain  during  the  whole 
journey.  I  had  taken  a  corner  of  the  cabriolet,  and  now 
found  the  adjoining  one  occupied  by  a  Spanish  officer, 
a  colonel  of  caf adores^  who  had  a  pair  of  horse  pistols  in 
the  coach  podket  beside  him,  with  his  sabre  clothed  in 
buckskin,  and  standing  upright  in  the  corner  to  keep  sen- 
try over  them.  He  had  on  a  jacket  of  red  worked  with 
gold  lace,  over  which  was  an  ample  cloak  of  blue  lined 
with  red  velvet,  and  on  his  heels  a  pair  of  long  brass 
spurs  that  were  continually  incommoding  him  during  liie 
journey.  His  achako  was  hung  up  overhead  and  re- 
placed by  a  light  bonnet  of  blue  cloth,  adorned  in  front 
with  a  gold  ^ur  de  lySj  the  common  badge  of  the  Bour- 
bons. This  was  a  very  young  man  to  be  a  colonel,  with 
a  fair  round  face  and  well  nurtured  mustaches.  Indeed 
his  whole  appearance  indicated  more  familiarity  with 
parlour  scenes,  than  with  the  stir  and  strife  incident  to 
his  profession.  I  afterwards  found  he  was  a  conde  or 
count,  and  having  thus  been  born  to  the  military  life,  as 
alone  worthy  of  his  rank,  he  had  gradually  grown  into  a 
grade,  which  in  France  can  only  be  reached  over  many 
a  field  of  battle.  He  was,  however,  on  the  whole  a  very 
agreeable  travelling  companion,  and  when  he  was  not 
engaged  with  a  musty  book  on  cavalry,  or  I  with  my 
map,  or  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  language,  we 
gossipped  together  throughout  the  journey.     In  the  inte- 
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nor  were  two  passengers,  beside  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  diligence,  a  wary  old  Catalan,  who  was  riding 
through  the  line  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  teams,  of  the 
inns  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  of  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  service  of  the  company.  He  carried  with  him 
a  small  blank  book,  bound  with  parchment,  and  a  portable 
inkhom,  with  a  couple  of  superannuated  pen^  in  it.  These 
materials  for  authorship  he  would  produce  every  night 
afle;r  supper,  and,  spreading  them  out  amid  the  wreck  of 
tho  repast,  proceed  to  write  up  his  journal.  The  rotun- 
da contained  one  sohtary  occupant,  a  candidate  for  the 
pfiesthood,  who  was  going  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
Alcala.  This  was  one  of  the  fast-talking  youths  who 
had  shared  in  our  disaster  near  the  £bro. 

With  these  five  persons  for  travelling  companions,  and 
a  good  natured  Catalan,  called  Lorenzo,  for  a  mayoral, 
we  turned  our  backs  upon  Valencia,  and  took  our  course 
to  the  southwest,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felipe.  As 
on  the  cqpproach  to  the  city  from  the  other  side,  our 
road  now  lay  through  cultivated  and  well  watered  fields, 
which  at  the  same  time  were  planted  with  orchards  of 
every  kind  of  fruit,  and  especially  the  mulberry,  olive, 
•  and  algarroba.  On  the  left  we  passed  the  Albufera  of 
Valencia,  a  fine  lake  which  abounds  in  fish  and  water- 
fowl. The  neighbouring  country  is  entirely  laid  out  in 
rice,  of  which  such  a  quantity  is  produced,  that  the  share 
of  the  king,  who  claims  sixteen  per  cent,  as  proprietor, 
and  probably  receives  much  less,  is  worth  annually  near 
fiAy  thousand  dollars.  This  princely  estate  belonged, 
during  the  short  reign  of  King  Joseph,  to  Marshal  Su- 
chet,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  this  part  of 
Spain,  and  was  almost  the  only  one  of  his  countrymen 
who  promoted  successfully  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  able  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
Spaniards.     This  distinguished  general  lost  his  estate  on 
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the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but  preserved  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Albufera,  which,  with  the  peerage  conferred 
bj  Louis  XVIII.,  has  lately  devolved  upon  his  son.  In 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  small  stream  which  flowed 
under  a  few  scattering  algarroba  trees,  whose  foliage,  as 
well  as  the  grass  that  grew  upon  its  banks,  seemed  to 
catch  new  verdure  from  the  fertilizing  element.  Here  a 
party  of  travellers  had  halted  to  make  a  rude  meal  upon 
the  bread  and  sausages  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  whilst  their  mules  and  asses  were  likewise  re- 
jfreshing  themselves  along  the  margin  of  the  brook. 

When  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  we  began  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  which  seemed  to  grow  more  for- 
midable as  we  approached  them,  winding  occasionally 
through  narrow  and  concealed  gorges,  or  crossing  an 
eminence  which  overlooked  a  wide  expanse  of  the  rich 
plains  below  and  of  the  more  distant  Mediterranean.  At 
the  summit  we  came  in  sight  of  Mogente,  while  on  the 
left  were  seen  the  turrets  of  San  Felipe.  This  city 
was  called  Jativa  by  the  Moors,  and  was  once  famous 
for  its  manufactures,  particularly  of  paper,  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  it  claims  the  honor  of  inventing  ;  an  inven- 
tion, in  its  effects  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  not 
unworthy  of  being  compared  to  that  of  printing  itself. 
In  the  war  of  succession  between  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain,  Jativa 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  espouse  the  cause,  which  proved 
unsuccessful.  Philip  V.,  when  he  at  length  got  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  was  so  greatly  exasperated  against  the 
inhabitants,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  demolished,  and  in 
its  stead  founded  a  city  to  which  he  gave  the  renovating 
name  of  his  patron  saint,  San  Felipe.  Another  honor 
claimed  by  San  Felipe,  and  it  is  indeed  a  proud  one,  is, 
that  it  gave  birth  to  the  distinguished  painter,  Joseph 
Ribera,  whom,  for  his  diminutive  size,  the  Italians  chris- 
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tened  Spe^nolUo.  On  the  road  which  leads  to  San  Fe* 
lipe  is  a  small  bridge,  thrown  over  a  torrent  in  which  a 
widowed  mother  had  the  hard  fortune  to  lose  her  only 
son.  Making  an  honorable  exception  to  the  unworthy 
rule  that  misery  loves  company,  she  caused  this  bridge 
(o  be  erected,  that  no  other  mother  might  suffer  like  her- 
self. It  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Widow's  Bridge,  or, 
in  the  more  poetic  language  of  the  country,  Puente  de 
la  Viuda. 

At  sunset  we  arrived  at  a  vento,  or  solitary  inn,  which 
lay  at  a  short  distance  from  Mogente.  We  had  jour- 
nied  fortyeigfat  miles,  and,  instead  of  going  in  a  direct  line 
towards  Madrid,  we  had  been  making  a  right  angle  to 
its  direction  from  Valencia ;  and,  to  look  on  the  map, 
were  not  a  jot  nearer  our  destination  than  when  we  start- 
ed. So  much  for  communications  in  Spain.  In  the 
venta  we  found  a  Grerman  merchant,  who  had  come  from 
Aficante  to  take  passage  with  us  to  Madrid.  He  proved 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  brought  his  share  of  amuse- 
ment to  our  already  pleasant  little  party.  When  supper 
was  over,  and  our  passports  had  been  returned  by  the 
inteodant  of  police,  each  hurried  to  his  bed,  in  order  to 
improve  the  few  hours  that  were  to  intervenb  before  we 
should  renew  our  journey. 

The  next  day  we  were  called  at  an  early  hour,  and  by 
three  o'clock  were  already  in  motion.  There  was  a  keen 
wind  from  the  northwest ;  and  as  we  were  going  towards 
that  direction,  it  drove  into  the  crannies  of  the  cabriolet, 
and  produced  the  withering  sensation  of  the  most  intense 
cdd,  which  to  me<was  the  more  severe  that  I  had  lost 
my  overcoat  a  few  months  before,  and  had  neglected  to 
get  another.  My  companion  had  rolled  himself  up  in  the 
folds  of  his  cloak  until  nothing  but  his  cap  was  visible, 
and  seemed  to  defy  the  weather.  Seeing  that  the  mayo- 
ral had  a  variety  of  skins  and  blankets  under  him,  I  beg- 
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ged  for  one  of  them,  and  he  handed  me  a  warm  merino'^ 
which  I  rolled  closely  round  my  torpid  feet.  Thus  par- 
tially relieved,  I  sought  the  support  of  the  corner,  and  was 
soon  asleep. 

When  the  morning  came,  the  sun  no  longer  rose  upon 
the  vineyards  and  fruit  trees  of  Valencia,  and  the  sea 
and  mountains  were  likewise  withdrawn  from  the  hori*- 
zon.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountains  near 
Mogente,  we  did  not  again  descend,  hut  continued  to 
move  forward  over  a  level  country,  which  spread  out  inter- 
minably, as  we  advanced  into  that  level  region,  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  two  Castiles,  and  which 
stands  near  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
an  elevated  plain  in  the  midst  of  the'  Peninsula.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  unqualified  than  the  gloomy  character 
of  this  plain.  When  we  first  entered  it,  a  solemn  group 
of  olives  might  occasionally  be  seen,  sheltered  by  a  slight 
inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  country  ;  but  in  advan- 
cing, these  too  disappeared,  until  the  monotony  became 
at  last  perfect  and  pervading. 

The  utter  destitution  of  trees  in  La  Mancha,  and 
the  almost  equal  deficiency  of  them  in  the  other  provin- 
ces which  form  the  central  regions  of  Spain,  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  plain,  unsheltered  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  but  chiefly  to  a  prejudice 
which  the  inhabitants  have  entertained  from  time  inrnie- 
{porial  against  them,  as  being  the  means  of  attracting  and 
sheltering  birds,  those  busy  pilferers.  After  having  long 
since  stripped  the  country  of  its  trees,  the  Castilian,  in- 
stead of  creating  nurseries  foe  their  reiioration,  has  such 
an  abhorrence  for  everything  of  the  kind,  that  he  will 
even  prevent  the  establishment  of  them  along  the  high 
roads,  by  wounding  those  which  the  government  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  planting  there,  with  the  beneficent  view 
of  sheltering  the  traveller,  and  promoting  their  general 
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cuhiTation.  In  consequence  of  their  proscription  in  the 
interior  of  Spain,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  soil, 
scorched  by  a  powerful  sun,  with  no  trees  to  moderate  its 
force  or  attract  humidity,  has  gradually  witnessed  the 
dijing  up  of  its  streams  and  fountains,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  empty  ravines,  to  mark  the  forgotten 
^sources  of  former  fertility. 

The  greater  part  of  this  country  is,  however,  suscepti* 
ble  o€  being  rendered  productive,  and  especially  of  fur- 
niAing  wheat  and  wine  of  the  finest  quality  ;  but  its 
population  is  so  dwindled  and  has  so  partial  an  inter- 
est in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  it  shares  with  an  inac* 
tire  clergy  and  nobility,  that  agriculture  here  is  on  the 
worst  possible  footing.  The  system  of  manuring  is  not 
generally  practised ;  and  thus,  while  three  fourths  of  the 
country  remain  fallow,  the  remainder  only  produces  a 
scanty  crop  of  grain  or  potatoes.  The  great  distance 
between  the  towns,  too,  and  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  which  prevents  the  farmers  from  living  each 
isolated  on  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  are  additional 
checks  to  agriculture  and  population.  We  frequently 
went  eight  or  ten  miles  without  finding  a  single  habita- 
tion on  this  road,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Spain, 
and  which,  perhaps,  was  a  Roman  way  in  the  time  of 
Cssar.  When,  too,  after  hours  of  rapid  travelling,  we 
at  length  came  to  a  town,  nothing  could  be  more  gloomy 
than  its  appearance.  As  there  were  neither  hills  nor 
forests  intervening  to  obstruct  the  view,  it  would  be  seen 
a  long  way  off,  with  its  ill-fashioned  towers  projecting 
out  of  a  gloomy  group  of  houses  plastered  over  with  clay, 
which,  being  of  the  color  of  the  soil,  were  only  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  rising  above  the  cheerless  horizon. 
At  the  entrance  of  eafth  town  was  a  gate  for  receiving 
the  duties  on  all  the  articles  which  passed,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  a  square,  round  which  were  the  different 
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buildings  of  the  ayuntamiento,  or  municipality,  of  the  po- 
sada,  of  the  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  cobbler,  and  of  the  vO- 
lage  surgeon  or  barber,  living  at  the  sign  of  a  bleeding 
arm  and  leg,  Hanked  by  the  helmet  of  Mambrino.  Most 
of  these  towns  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  a  declining  popr 
ulation.  Many  houses  were  abandoned,  with  their  roofs 
falJen  in,  and  those  which  continued  tenanted  had  but  a 
cheerless  look  ;  while,  as  a  key  to  this  desolation,  the 
master  of  each  might  be  seen,  listless  and  unoccupied, 
enveloped  in  a  tattered  cloak,  and  moping  like  a  statue 
within  the  door  way.  It  was,  besides,  the  season  of  sad- 
ness and  decaying  nature.  There  were  no  cattle,  no 
pasture  ;  and  the  single  harvest  of  the  farmer  having  al- 
ready been  gathered,  nothing  but  a  dusty  and  faded  stub- 
ble remained  upon  the  soil,  to  attest  that  it  had  once  been 
productive.  I  had  at  length  arrived  in  a  country  where 
forests,  and  the  feathered  songsters  who  find  their  home 
in^hem,  were  alike  proscribed.  As  I  looked  round  on 
the  dismal  expanse,  unvaried  by  either  tree  t>r  bush,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  upon  what  the  inhabitants  could 
subsist,  unless  indeed  it  was  on  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  or  upon  the  poetic  associations  which  Cervantes 
has  fastened  to  their  soil.  How  different  all  this  from 
the  streams,  the  trees,  and  the  gardens  we  had  left  be- 
hind us  in  the  Huerta  ! 

On  reaching  this  mountain  plain,  the  change  in  charac- 
ter of  the  country  was  even  surpassed  by  the  change  in  the 
climate.  The  day  before  we  had  basked  at  Valencia  in 
a  summer's  sun,  tempered  by  Mediterranean  breezes, 
whereas  here  we  were  met  by  a  cold  wind,  which  rushed 
unchecked  over  the  wild  monotony,  and  seemed  to  freeze 
one's  blood.  It  was  indeed  cold  ;  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  it ;  for  we  found  ice  iiT  several  places,  long 
after  the  sun  had  risen,  though  it  was  only  the  fourth  of 
November. 
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This  sudden  change  of  cJimate  in  so  short  a  distance , 
calls  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the  popular  costume. 
Beside  a  waistcoat  and  jacket  of  cloth,  covered  with 
abundance  of  silver  buttons,  the  inhabitant  usually  wears 
a  jacket  of  skin  with  the  wool  outwards,  which  once  warm- 
ed the  back  of  some  black  merino,  or  instead  of  this  an  am- 
ple cloak  of  brown,  the  right  fold  of  which  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  with  it  Roman  air.  His  head  is  covered 
with  a  pointed  cap  of  black  velvet,  the  ends  of  which  being 
drawn  down  over  the  ears,  leave  exposed  a  forehead  which 
is  usually  high,  and  features  which  are  always  manly, 
instead  of  the  primitive^braga  of  the  Valencian,  we  now 
find  tight  breeches,  sustained  above  the  hips  by  a  red  sash, 
and  fastened  the  whole  way  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
by  bell  buttons.  In  the  place  of  the  naked  leg  and  hempen 
sandal,  he  wears  woollen  stockings,  stout  shoes  j  well  shod 
with  nails,  and  gaiters  of  leather  curiously  embroidered. 
These  are  fastened  at  the  top  with  a  gay  colored  string, 
and  not  buttoned  the  whole  way  up^  but  left  open  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  a  well  filled  calf,  and  to  produce 
that  jaunty  air  which  pleases  the  fancy  of  a  Spaniard. 
The  poorer  people,  instead  of  shoes  and  stockings,  had 
their  feet  simply  wrapped  in  bits  of  old  cloth  or  blanket, 
and  covered  with  skins  bound  to  the  foot  with  a  thong. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  central  region  speak  the  pure 
Castilian  tongue,  unadultered  by  foreign  idioms,  or  pro- 
vincial pronunciation,  and  in  all  its  native  simplicity 
and  beauty.  They  are  of  larger  size  and  stouter  confor- 
mation than  the  half-clad  Yalencians,  but  are  perhaps 
inferior  to  them  in  that  untamed  symmetry  of  limb,  which 
the  latter  possess  to  an  equal  extent  with  our  aboriginal 
Americans.  They  are  stigmatized  by  strangers  as  be- 
ing proud,  grave,  inactive,  and  silent,  more  ignorant  and 
more  attached  to  their  antique  prejudices  than  those  of 
their  nation,  who,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
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have  gained  sqmetbing  by  commercial  intercourse.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  unbent  form 
and  lofty  bearing  with  which  those  poor  fellows  strode 
forward,  enveloped  in  threadbare  cloaks,  their  feet  bound 
in  sandals  of  untanned  leather,  disdaining  to  ask  the  alms 
they  so  evidently  needed,  and  almost  to  look  on  those 
who  were  better  apparelled  than  themselves  ;  nor  could  I 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Castilian  be  fallen  from 
his  proud  rank  among  the  people  of  £urope,  we  must  not 
seek  the  cause  of  this  abasement  in  the  man  himself,  but 
in  the  institutions  which  have  crushed  him. 

As  we  now  moved  rapidly  forward  over  this  monotonous 
region,  the  road  was  almost  as  lonely  as  the  surrounding 
country.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  could  see  a  large 
covered  wagon,  miles  ahead  of  us,  rising,  like  a  house, 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  on  coming  4ip  find  it  drawn 
by  a  string  of  mules  as  long  as  the  train  of  our  diligence. 
One  that  we  passed  in  this  way,  had  pots  and  kettles 
and  chairs  suspended  about  it  in  every  direction,  as  if  a 
family  were  moving,  whilst  beside  it  were  four  or  ^ve 
servants,  armed  with  fowling-pieces.  Our  colonel  at 
once  recognised  their  livery,  and,  putting  down  the  coach- 
window,  he  waved  his  handkerchief  to  the  travellers. 
One  of  the  servants  soon  overtook  us,  and,  jumping  to 
the  box  of  the  mayoral,  rode  a  while  beside  us,  answering 
the  inquiry  of  our  colonel,  ,^  Como  esia  la  Marquesa  1 ' 
and  a  thousand  others  all  ending  with  Marqwsa,  A  march- 
ioness !  thought  I — ^perhaps  the  wife  of  agraiufe,  making 
a  nine  days'  journey  in  a  wagon,  from  Valencia  to  Mad- 
rid !  At  other  times  we  overtook  groups  of  dusty  mules 
and  asses,  loaded  with  sacks  of  wheat  or  skins  of  wine, 
and  driven  by  fellows  in  coats  of  sheepskin.  They  were 
usually  walking,  to  work  off  the  cold.  Once  we  saw 
them  stopping  by  turns  to  drink  wine  from  a  leathern 
bottle,  the  drinker  looking  steadfastly  towards  the  heav- 
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ens,  like  Sancho  in  the  adventure  of  the  wood.  An  en- 
vioas  glance  of  our  mayoral  tothe  upraised  bottle,  was  a 
sufficient  hint  to  these  simple  roadsters,  and  one  of  them 
came  running  with  it  beside  us,  to  make  a  tender  which 
was  sure  not  to  be  rejected.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
met  a  half-naked  muleteer  of  Valencia  returning  home- 
ward. He  seemed  to  have  been  baffled  in  his  calcula- 
tions, and  prematurely  overtaken  by  the  cold,  like  Na- 
poleon in  Russia ;  for,  rolling  his  blanket  tightly  about 
him,  and  curtailing  his  legs,  so  as  to  bring  them  under 
the  broad  folds  of  his  linen  bragas,  he  hurried  forward, 
urging  his  mules  to  escape  from  the  unfriendly  climate. 

Having  journeyed  sixteen  miles,  we  came  to  Almansa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  over  a  corner  of  which  the 
road  passes  to  Madrid.  This  old  city  derives  its  celeb- 
rity from  having  witnessed  the  bloody  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  Archduke  Pretender,  and  the  Mar- 
shal Duke  of  Berwick.  The  signal  victory  achieved  by 
the  latter,  decided  the  dispute  of  succession,  and  secured 
the  Spanish  crown  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
family  of  this  illustrious  son  of  James  II.  continues  in 
Spain  to  the  present  day,  to  enjoy  the  highest  honors. 
Just  before  reaching  Almansa,  we  came  to  an  incon- 
siderable pyramid,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  battle, 
which  it  is  every  way  so  unworthy  to  commemorate. 

Our  arrival  at  Almansa  was  most  welcome  to  all  of  us  ; 
and  the  diligence  had  scarce  paused  in  front  of  the  inn, 
where  we  were  to  eat  our  breakfast,  before  we  all  aban- 
doned it,  descending  carefully,  lest  our  legs,  which  were 
brittle  with  the  cold  and  torpor,  should  break  under  us  ; 
and  when  fairly  on  the  ground,  we  hobbled  with  one  ac- 
cord to  seek  out  the  kitchen  of  the  posada.  Much  smoke, 
^irliich  was  circulating  throughout  the  building,  soon  con- 
ducted us  to  the  place  oC which  we  were  in  search.     We 
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found  the  kitchen  to  be  a  square  room,  with  a  roof  rising 
like  a  pyramid,  with  a  large  hole  in  the  top  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke.  In  the  middle  of  the  jfloor,  which  was  of 
native  mud,  was  a  large  bonfire  of  brushwood,  blazing 
upward  and  sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke,  that  either 
circulated  in  the  room  or  sought  the  aperture  above. 
Round  this  primitive  fireplace  was  a  close  ring  of  taD 
Murcians  and  Castilians,  or  bare-*legged  Valencians, 
whose  fine  forms   and  strongly  marked  features  were 

'  brought  into  increased  relief  by  the  glare  of  the  fire.  At 
one  side  of  the  room  was  a  dresser  of  mason  work,  con- 
nected with  the  wall,  which  contained  small  furnaces 
heated  with  pharcoal.  Here  was  an  old  dame  with  three 
or  four  buxom  daughters,  preparing  our  breakfast,  which 
I  discovered  was  to  consist,  among  other  things,  of  eggs 
firied  in  oil  and  the  universal  puchero.  The  arrival  of 
the  diligence  had  accelerated  matters,  so  that  I  happened 
to  come  up  just  at  the  interesting  moment  when  the  old 
woman  was  holding  the  pot  in  both  hands,  and  turning 
its  contents  into  an  immense  dish  of  glazed  earthen  ware. 

,  First  would  come  a  piece  of  beef,  then  a  slice  of  bacon, 
next  the  leg,  thigh,  and  foot  of  a  chicken  jumping  out  in 
a  hurry,  and  presently  a  whole  shower  of  garbanzos.  I 
said  not  a  word,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  operation ;  but, 
rubbing  my  hands  and  snuffing  up  the  odor,  I  bethought 
myself  of  my  cold  feet,  and  joined  the  group  that  was 
huddled  closely  sfl>out  the  fire.  The  circle  was  at  once 
increased  so  as  to  make  room  for  me  ;  but  unfortunately 
I  had  got  on  the  smoky  side,  and,  before  I  had  even  begun 
to  thaw,  my  eyes  were  sufiused  with  tears.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  tears  to  excite  pity.  A  stout  Manchego  who  stood 
near,  compassionating  my  suffering,  grasped  my  arm  and 
pulled  me  into  his  place,  taking  mine  in  its  stead.  I  would 
have  remonstrated,  but  he  shook  his  finger,  as  if  it  were 
all  one  to  him,  and  said,  '  JVb  U  hace,^^ 
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Learing  Almansa  at  ten,  we  journeyed  forward  oyer 
a  dull  and  level  country  until  sundown,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  considerable  town  of  Albacete,  which  possesses 
some  rough  manufactures  in  steel  and  iron,  and  where 
an  annual  fair  is  held  in  September,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  frequented  in  Spain.  Having  reposed  until  three 
of  the  next  morning,  we  once  more  set  forward.  The 
cold  was  not  less  severe  than  the  morning  before  ;  but 
my  system  had  become  a  little  hardened  to  it,  and  beside, 
my  former  travelling  companion,  the  student  in  the  rotun- 
da, had  4ent  me  his  black  uniform  cloak,  which  he  had 
replaced  by  a  heavier  one  of  brown  cloth.  To  be  sure, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  name,  I  might  as  well  have  covered 
myself  with  a  cobweb  ;  for  this  apology  for  a  cloak  was, 
from  old  age  and  much  brushing,  quite  as  thin  as  paper, 
and  had  doubtless  served  in  the  family  of  the  young  man 
«  for  several  generations  of  eatudiarUes.  It  was,  further- 
more, very  narrow  in  the  skirts,  and  my  vain  endeavours 
to  roll  myself  up  in  it,  furnished  abundant  amusement  to 
my  companions,  who  would  fain  have  persuaded  me  to 
put  on  the  cocked  hat  of  the  student,  to  complete  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Anglo-Americano. 

From  Albacete  we  went  to  El  Provencio,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cuenca,  which,  with  those  of  Toledo  and  Madrid, 
through  which  the  remainder  of  our  road  lay,  form  part 
of  New  Castile.     Cuenca  is  an  arid  and  sterile  region, 
the  most  desert  in  the  whole  Peninsula.     The  streets  of 
El  Provencio  were  strewed  with  the  yellow  leaves  of  the 
saffron,  of  which  large  quantities  are  raised  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood.     This  plant  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
which  serves  as  a  dye  for  the  coarse  goods  made  in  the 
country,  and  is  likewise  universally  used  in  cooking,  to  sea- 
son the  soup  and  puchero.     Leaving  El  Provencio,  afler 
breakfast,  as  was  our  custom,  we  all  went  to  sleep.  When 
we   had  advanced  about  twenty  miles,  I  was  startled  by 
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an  unusual  noise,  and,  on  looking  round,  found  that  it 
proceeded  from  ten  or  twelve  windmills  that  were  drawn 
up  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  on  eitheur  side  of  the  road  before 
us.  They  seemed  stationed  there  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  place,  a  circumstance,  which,  doubtless,  suggested  ' 
to  Cervantes  the  rare  adventure  of  the  windmills ;  for 
these  which  now  flapped  their  heavy  arms  in  defiance  at 
us,  were  no  other  than  the  giants  of  Don  Quixote. 
Having  left  them  behind,  we  came  unhurt  in  sight  of  £1 
Toboso— a  place  not  less  famous  than  the  Troy  of  Ho- 
mer and  of  Virgil.*  This  considerable  village  lay  a 
league  or  more  to  the  left  of  the  road,  offering  a  single 

♦  A  single  fact,  found  in  the  delightful  Memoirs  of  Rocca,  whilst  it 
shows  how  universal  is  the  fams  of  Cervantes,  displays  also  the  benign 
Yifluence  of  letters  in  awakening  the  kinder  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
and  stripping  even  war  of  its  ctternness.  It  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
somewhere  read  of  an  Athenian  army,  defeated  and  made  captive  in 
Sicily.  The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death;  but,  out  of 
reverence  for  Euripides,  such  of  his  countrymen  as  could  repeat  his 
verses  were  spared. 

*If  Don  Gluixote  was  of  no  service  to  widows  and  orphans,  whilst 
alive,  his  memory  at  least  protected  the  country  of  the  imaginary  Dul- 
cinea  from  some  of  the  horrors  of  war.  When  our  soldiers  discovered 
a  woman  at  the  winilow,thcy  cried  out,  *'  Voila  Dulcinea  !  ^*  Instead  of 
flying  before  us  as  elsewhere,  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  see  us  pass; 
and  the  names  of  Don  Cluixote  and  Dulcinca  bec^amc  a  friendly  watch- 
word and  a  bond  of  union.' 

Don  Cluixote  is  written  indifferently  with  an  x  or  J.  Both  these  let- 
ten  take  the  pronunciation  of  h  before  a  vowel ;  a  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion, which,  doubtless,  derives  its  origin  froip  the  Saracens. 

The  author  is  not  aware  of  any  errors  in  the  Spanish  phrases  which 
he  has  had  occasion  to  introduce.  He  has  uniformly  written  Spanish 
words  as  they  are  written  in  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
have  the  tilde  to  indicate  the  suppression  of  a  letter,  for  the  sake  of  ab> 
breviation.  As  the  value  of  this  mark  may  be  little  known,  he  has  pre- 
ferred restoring  the  words  in  which  it  may  occur  to  their  original  or- 
thography ;  thus,  Delia  and  Duella,  will  be  found  written  Donia  and 
Duenia. 
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tower  and  some  dingj  houses  rising  above  the  plain.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  grove  in  which  the  sorrowful  knight 
awaited  the  return  of  Saocho,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Tobo- 
soto  beg  an  audience  of  the  Dulcinea  whom  he  had  never 
seen.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  wood  had  sprung 
up  for  the  express  accommodation  of  the  poet ;  for  du- 
ring the  whole  day's  ride  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  single  tree. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  now  passing,  was 
consecrated  bjthe  oddest  associations,  though  itself  a  dull, 
unvaried  waste.  Everything  that  met  my  eye  furnished 
matter  of  amusement.  Near  Toboso  we  saw  an  immense 
flock  of  wild  pigeons,  which  blackened  the  field  they  had 
lit  on.  Our  guides  frightened  them  from  their  resting 
place,  and  they  kept  alternatively  flying  and  lighting  be- 
fore us,  for  an  hour.  These  whimsical  birds  would; 
doubtless,  have  furnished  La  Mancha's  knight  with  an 
excellent  adventure.  When  within  a  league  of  Quinta- 
nar  de  la  Orden,  and  with  the  town  in  sight,  we  descried 
three  horsemen  in  the  road  before  us,  apparently  await- 
ing our  arrival.  As  we  came  up,  they  appeared  to  be  ac- 
coutred and  armed,  each  according  to  his  taste,  but  all 
had  steel  sabres  and  carabines  which  hung  at  the  side  of 
their  saddles  behind  them.  One  of  them  had  a  second 
carabine,  or  rather  fowling-piece,  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
as  we  approached,  smaller  weapons,  such  as  pistols,  long 
knives,  and  dirks,  were  discovered,  sticking  through  their 
belts  or  lodged  at  the  saddlebow.  I  quickly  prepared  the 
pistol  which  the  colonel  had  lent  me,  and,  when  he  had 
done  the  same,  I  thought  that  if  Don  Quixote  had  been 
near  to  aid  us,  the  contest  would  not  have  been  so  unequal. 
When  along  side  of  them,  the  faces  of  these  fellows  exhib- 
ited scars  and  slashes,  partially  covered  with  whiskers 
and  mustaches  confounded  together  \  and  the  glare  of 
their  wide-open  eyes  was  at  the  same  time  fearless  and 
stealthy,  like  that  of  the  tiger.     But  there^^^jag^^j^ 
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for  alarm.  These  fellows,  whatever  thej  might  once 
have  been,  were  no  robbers  ;  for,  beside  the  red  cockade, 
which  showed  they  were  true  servants  of  Ferdinand,  each 
wore  a  broad  shoulder-belt  with  a  plate  of  brass  in  front, 
and  on  it  engraven.  Reed  Diligeneia. 

These  fellows,  instead  of  intending  to  plunder  us,  had 
come  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so  ;  for  which  service 
they  received  a  daily  salary  from  the  company,  ever  since 
about  three  months  before,  when  the  diligence  had  been 
robbed  on  its  way  to  Valencia,  almost  in  sight  of  Quinta- 
nar.     There  were  several  other  situations  through  which 
we  had  already  been  escorted  since  the  commencement 
of  our  journey  ;  but  hitherto  the  guards  had  been  soldiers 
of  the  royal  army,  such  as  had  accompanied  us  occasion- 
ally in  coming  from  Barcelona.     It  chanced  that  these 
troopers  belonged  to  the  very  regiment  of  horse,  of  which 
my  companion  was  colonel ;  but  as  they  lived  dispersed 
in  the  villages  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  they  had 
never  seen  him  before.    It  was  curious  enough  to  hear  him 
occasionally  addressing  those  who  rede  beside  us,  and  tel- 
ling them '  Soy  mi  coronel,^  ^  I  am  your  colonel,'  showing 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  by  accident,  the  three  bands  of  gold 
lace,  which  bound  the  cuffs  of  his  jacket,  and  which  in 
Spain  mark  the  rank  of  all  officers  above  a  captain  ;  for 
none  of  higher  grade  wear  epaulettes.     Indeed  he  would 
usually  turn  back  his  cloak,  to  expose  its  red  velvet  lin- 
ing, and  "project  his  arms,  negligently,  out  of  the  window, 
or  raise  them  to  curl  his  mustaches,  whenever  he  entered 
a  village  ;  and  this  he  now  did  as  we  were  whirled  rapidly 
into  Quintanar. 

Just  before  reaching  the  gate  we  had  halted  to  take  up 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
us,  and  seemed  dressed  for  the  occasion.  They  were 
the  children  of  our  mayoral  LoVenzo,  who  had  lately  come 
with  his  family  from  Catalonia  to  keep  a  posada  in  Quia- 
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tanar,  aiiid  to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  diligence. 
Having  kissed  each  as  he  took  it  up,  and  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  him,  he  cracked  his  whip,  as  if  with  content* 
mi&aij  and  kept  looking,  first  at  one,  and  then  at  the  oth- 
er, the  whole  way  to  the  door  of  the  posada.  I  saw  that 
there  could  be  good  feelings  under  the  red  cap  of  Cata- 
lonia. 

The  noise  of  our  entry  into  the  little  town  had  brought 
into  the  street  all  those  who  had  nothing  better  to  do,  as 
well  as  such  stable-men,  serving  maids,  and  others,  as  had 
a  more  immediate  concern  in  our  arrival.  Among  them 
was  a  large  and  fine  looking  woman,  who  withdrew  with- 
in the  door-way  of  the  inn,  when  the  diligence  halted, 
and  there  received  Lorenzo,  and  in  such  a  way  as  show- 
ed she  could  be  no  other  than  his  wife.  Here  was  an 
end  to  all  services  fi-om  our  mayoral ;  so  leaving  him, 
JBneas  like,  to  tell  over  his  toils,  and  receive  consola- 
tion, we  descended  with  one  accord  to  make  the  most  of 
our  momentary  home. 

Most  of  the  inns  we  had  hitherto  come  to,  had  been  es- 
tablished under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Catalan 
company.  They  were  in  consequence  well  kept,  and 
though  in  a  homely  way,  were  wanting  in  no  comfort  that 
a  reasonable  traveller  could  ask  for,  but  possessed  many 
that  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  in  a  Spanish  posada.  With 
none,  however,  was  this  so  much  the  case  as  with  the  one 
we  now  entered.  The  building  itself  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  originally  intended  for  an  inn  ;  for  in  this  case 
alone,  that  I  had  noticed  in  Spain,  the  dwellings  of  man 
and  beast,  of  men  and  mules,  were  completely  separate. 
In  the  better  days  of  Quintanar,  it  had  more  probably 
been  the  family  mansion  of  a  race  of  hidalgos.  The  large 
door  on  the  street  opened  upon  a  vestibule,  leading  to  a 
square  court,  which  had  in  the  centre  the  dry  basin  of 
what  had  once  been  a  fountain,  and  was  surrounded  by 
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light  pillars  of  marble,  behind  which  were  an  upper  and 
lower  corridor.  Along  both  sides  of  the  vestibule  were 
stone  benches,  which,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the 
building,  had  been  newly  whitewashed.  Here  were  ba* 
sins  of  glazed  earthen  ware  and  pitchers  of  water,  with  a 
clean  towel  of  coarse  linen  for  each  passenger,  hanging 
from  nails  against  the  wall.  Having  paused  here  to  get 
rid  of  the  dust  which  we  had  collected  during  the  day,  we 
next  sought  out  the  kitchen,  which  was  in  an  entirely  dif^ 
ferent  style  from  the  one  in  which  we  had  warmed  ourselves 
at  Almansa.  The  cooking  operations  were,  indeed,  per- 
formed over  charcoal  furnaces,  much  in  the  same  way  ; 
but  instead  of  the  rude  roof  and  bonfire  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  there  was  here  an  immense  fireplace,  oc* 
cupying  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  room,  and  which  call- 
ed strongly  to  my  mind  a  kitchen  chimney  I  had  seen 
more  than  a  year  before  in  the  old  chateau  of  the  Count 
de  Dunois,  in  times  gone  by,  the  appendage  of  baronial 
hospitality.  At  each  side  of  the  large  aperture,  were 
benches  incorporated  with  the  wall,  and  which,  being 
within  the  chimney  itself,  and  covered  with  esparto^  formed 
delightful  sofas  for  the  chilly  and  fatigued  traveller.  Here 
then  did  we  bestow  ourselves,  to  await  contentedly  and 
even  overlook  the  preparations  for  our  evening  repast ; 
and,  as  we  inhaled  the  well  savored  odor  that  arose  from 
it,  we  chatted  sociably  and  cheerfully  among  ourselves, 
or  exchanged  a  complacent  word  with  the  Gastilian  dam- 
sels, who  were  performing  so  near  us  their  well  ordered 
operations. 

The  evening,  as  it  chanced,  had  set  in  cold,  and  the 
cheerful  blazing  of  our  fire  offered  an  attraction  which 
brought  together  many  of  the  worthies  of  Quintanar. 
The  ill-favored  members  of  our  escort,  now  divested  of 
everything  but  spurs  and  sword  belt,  were  among  the 
number.     They  were  to  accompany  us  the  next  morning 
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the  whole  of  the  firgt  stage  beyond  the  village,  and  were 
talking  over  in  monosyllables,  with  Lorenzo,  the  prepara- 
tions for  our  departure.  Wherever  we  had  hitherto  stop- 
ped, the  robbery  of  the  diligence  near  the  Ebro  had  fur- 
nished a  fruitful  and  anxious  subject  of  discussion.  A 
robbery  of  the  diligence,  attended  with  murder,  was  not 
so  common  an  occurrence  in  the  country,  but  that  it  was 
looked  to  with  interest,  particularly  by  our  party,  which, 
being  similarly  situated  with  the  persons  who  met  with 
the  adventure,  was  liable  to  a  similar  interruption.  Our 
student  of  the  rotunda,  calling  up  the  rhetoric  he  had 
learned  in  Barcelona,  was  ever  ready  to  give  a  colored 
picture  of  the  transaction,  whilst  ly  as  a  witness,  was  call- 
ed on  to  add  my  testimony,  or,  in  absence  of  the  young 
man,  to  furnish,  myself,  th^  particulars.  The  escort,  too, 
drawing  inferences  of  what  might  be  from  what  had  been, 
were  no  less  interested  than  ourselves.  Besides,  they 
had  heard  that  a  noted  robber  of  Quintanar,  not  less 
cunning  than  bold,  had  disappeared  from  his  home,  and 
that  several  armed  men  had  been  seen  in  the  morning,  by 
a  muleteer,  in  the  direcjtion  of  Ocania.  This  was  matter 
for  reflection,  and  Lorenzo,  afler  gazing  a  while  upon 
the  quiet  comforts  of  our  fireside,  and  on  his  yet  hand- 
some wife,  a»  she  busied  herself  in  sending  off  our  supper 
to -tin  adjoining  room,  seemed  to  think  that  things  would 
not  be  the  worse  for  a  little  delay  in  our  departure  the 
next  morning  ;  for,  when  he  had  glanced  round,  to  see 
that  there  were  none  near  who  should  not  hear  it,  he 
named  four  o'clock  as  the  hour  for  starting. 

The  escort  continued  still  to  linger  a  while  beside  the 
fireplace.  They  had  many  complaints  to  make  of  the  in- 
sufliciency  of  their  pay,  many  against  their  want  of  prop- 
er protection  from  the  authorities.  A  year  before,  they 
had  repulsed  an  attack  made  against  the  diligence  by  five 
robbers ;  for^  having  killed  the  horse  of  one  of  them,  the  * 
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feUowB  made  off,  carrying  with  them  their  dismouiited 
companion.  The  horse  was  at  once  recognised  to  have 
belonged  to  a  man  in  Quintanar,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  most  of  the  robberies  committed  in  the  countiy 
for  a  long  while,  and  who  was  the  verj  same  one  of  whom 
they  were  now  in  dread.  The  suspected  person  was 
found  badly  bruised  in  his  bed,  and  was  of  course  impris- 
oned ;  but  having  brought  many  persons  to  swear  that 
at^the  time  of  the  attack  he  was  sick  at  home  in  Quinta- 
nar,  he  was  released  afler  a  short  detention.  The  fei« 
low  neither  lacked  money  nor  friends.  He  pursued  rob- 
bery as  a  regular  trade,  and  was  actually  getting  togeth- 
er a  little  estate.  ^  Es  hombre  pequehitOj^  said  the  narra- 
tor, ^  pero  el  hcmbre  mas  malo  gue  hay  en  el  nwndo.^ — ^  He 
is  a  little  man,  but  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  world.' 
What,  however,  they  most  complained  of,  was,  that  a 
cloak  and  some  arms  which  they  found  with  the  horse, 
to  the  value  of  twenty  dollars  or  more,  had  been  seized 
upon  by  the  justice,  and  either  retained  or  appropriated 
by  the  members  of  the  tribunal ;  ^  Because,'  they  said, 
^tfae  matter  was  not  yet  adjusted  :  and  these  tangible 
objects  were  el  cuerpo  del  delito — the  body  of  the  of- 
fence.' In  this  way,  afler  having  met  the  enemy  and 
stood  fire,  the  shoes  and  skin  of  the  dead  horse,  which 
they  had  sold  for  sixty  reals,  were  the  only  fruits  of  their 
victory. 

This  conversation  and  the  disagreeable  reflections  and 
conjectures  to  which  it  gave  rise,  were  at  length  inter- 
rupted by  the  announcement  of  supper,  and  the  past  and 
future  were  soon  forgotten  amid  the  substantial  realities 
of  a  well  filled  board.  Our  supper  room  stood  adjoining 
the  kitchen,  and  its  arrangements  showed  the  same  spirit 
of  order  and  neatness  with  the  other  f4)artments.  The 
tile  floor  was  everywhere  covered  with  mats,  and  the  ta- 
ble, in  the  centre  of  it,  was  furnished  with  as  many  covers 
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as  pMBengera,  and  at  each  a  clean  napkin  and  silver  foric, 
after  the  French  fashion.  Beneath  the  tahle  was  a  bra* 
sero,  or  brass  pan,  filled  with  burning  charcoal,  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  there  until 
the  gas  had  escaped.  The  brasero  was  well  burnished, 
and  stood  in  a  frame  of  mahogany  or  cedar,  upon  which 
each  of  us  placed  his  feet,  so  that  the  outstretched  legs 
of  our  party  formed  a  fence,  which,  together  with  the  tar 
ble,  retained  the  heat  effectually.  Supper  over,  we  drop- 
ped olf,  one  by  one,  and  sought  the  common  bed-room  of 
our  party,  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  our  court,  with 
a  complete  carpeting  of  straw,  and  a  clean  cot  for  each, 
placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  apartment.  The 
conversation  which  had  commenced  in  the  kitchen  and 
was  kept  up  at  the  supper  table,  still  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  a  scattering  sentence,  first  from  one  and  then 
another  of  the  party,  as  he  drew  the  clothes  more  close- 
ly about  him,  or  turned  over  in  his  bed,  nor  had  it  en- 
tirely subsided  when  I  fell  asleep. 

Our  journey  the  next  day  conmienced  at  four  o'clock, 
as  had  been  already  concerted  ;  and  I  found,  on  going  to 
the  diligence,  that  the  seat  between  the  colonel  and  my- 
self was  to  be  occupied  by  a  hale,  well  made  young  wo- 
man, who  had  come  the  evening  before  from  £1  Tobosoto 
take  passage  for  Madrid.  When  the  colonel  had  taken 
his  place,  which  was  farthest  from  the  door,  I  put  both 
hands  to  her  waist,  to  help  her  up,  and,  estimating  the  so- 
lidity of  her  body,  prepared  to  make  a  strong  effort.  But 
she  little  needed  any  such  assistance  ;  for  a  vigorous 
spring  took  her  from  my  grasp,  and  brought  her  to  the 
seat  in  the  cabriolet.  As  she  shot  suddenly  away  firom 
me,  I  was  reminded  in  more  ways  than  one  of  the  baffled 
Don  Quixote,  when  Dulcinea  leaped  through  his  fingers 
to  the  back  of  her  borrico. 

Our  ride  to  Ocania  was  effected  without  interruption. 
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Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  diligence  on  its 
way  to  Valencia,  about  a  week  after.  It  was  stopped  by 
a  strong  party,  and  with  no  little  advantage  to  the  robbers  ; 
for  there  happened  Co  be  in  it  an  Englishman,  who,  igno- 
rant, doubtless,  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  express  injunc- 
tion of  the  Company  against  carrying  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, had  with  him  near  a  thousand  dollars,  and  a  watch  of 
some  value.  This  prize  stimulated  the  band  to  new  exer- 
tions, and,  during  the  winter,  the  Valencia  coach  was 
plundered  near  a  dozen  times.  Nor  did  Lorenzo  always 
pass  clear.  I  met  htm  one  day  in  the  street  at  Madrid, 
with  a  long  face,  that  told  me  of  his  misfortune  ere  he  had 
given  its  history. 

Ocania  is  as  old  and  ruinous  in  appearance  as  any  oth- 
er city  in  Castile.  I  went  forth  with  the  student,  while 
breakfast  was  preparing,  to  look  at  the  public  square  with 
its  colonnades  and  antiquated  balconies.  Thence  we  went 
to  a  large  reservoir  of  water  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  part  of  the  inhabitants  supply  themselves,  and 
where  the  women  come  to  wash  in  stone  troughs  prepar- 
ed for  the  purpose.  We  found  the  place  thronged  with 
borricos,  coming  and  going  with  earthen  jars  suspended 
in  wooden  frames  upon  their  backs,  and  conducted  by  lads 
mounted  behind  the  load  on  the  very  end  of  the  animal, 
which  was  urged  on  with  a  cry  of*  Arrtj  b&rrico  .''  and 
guided  by  the  touch  of  a  staff,  first  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
then  on  the  other.  There  were  many  young  women  gath- 
ered about  the  stone  basins,  kneeling  down  with  their 
clothes  tucked  under  th^,  laughing  and  chatting  with 
each  other,  crying  out  in  answer  to  the  salutation  of  a  lad 
^f  their  acquaintance  who  had  come  for  water,  or  singing 
aeguidilUu  and  wild  love  songs  of  Andalusia.  The  level 
of  the  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reservoir,  seemed 
to  be  raised  with  the  course  of  centuries  ;  for  I  saw  seve- 
ral subterranean  houses,  now  inhabited,  which  seemed  to 
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have  been  once  on  a  level  with  the  street.  Ocania  ia 
quite  celebrated  in  the  late  Peninsular  war  for  a  decisive 
battle  fought  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  opposition  to  the 
wish  of  Wellington,  and  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
plete! j  beaten. 

On  leaving  Ocania,  the  eye  is  still  fatigued  with  dwell- 
ing on  a  weary  and  monotonous  waste.  As  you  approach 
Aranjuez,  the  face  of  the  country  assumes  a  white  and 
dusty  appearance,  as  of  a  soil  that  has  long  been  superan- 
nuated and  worn  out.  A  rapid  descent  down  a  hill,  parta- 
king of  the  gloomy  character  of  the  plain  above,  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  Tajo  Dorado — ^the  Golden  Tagus  of  the 
poets,  winding  along  its  deep  sheltered  bed,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Toledo.  As  we  passed  into  the  wide  street  of 
Aranjuez,  on  our  right  hand  was  the  unfinished  arena  for 
biUl-fights,  on  the  lefl  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  kings, 
consisting  of  palaces,  churches,  and  barracks  for  the  sol- 
diery, all  bound  together  in  a  succession  of  colonnades  ; 
before  us  opened  a  wide  square,  peopled  with  statues,  and 
animated  by  fountains  of  marble  ;  the  Tagus  flowed  be- 
yond. We  crossed  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  a  sin- 
gle arch,  and  of  great  elegance,  and  then  entered  an  alley 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofly  trees,  which  concealed 
the  palaces  of  Aranjuez  from  view  ere  I  had  time  for  a 
second  glance.  But  there  was  that  which  recompensed 
me  for  the  loss.  Instead  of  the  naked  plains  of  Castile, 
we  were  now  surrounded  by  noble  trees  that  had  not  yet 
lost  their  foliage  ;  we  passed  through  meadows  that  were 
stiD  flowered  and  verdant,  and  were  serenaded  by  the 
singing  of  birds  and  by  the  flow  of  water. 

This  state  of  things  was  too  good  to  last  Ipng.  It 
ceased  when  we  reached  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Jarama, 
the  larger  half  of  the  Tagus,  and  which  only  awaits  the 
aaeislance  of  man  to  cover  its  shores  with  equal  fertility. 
Here  is  one  of  the  noblest  bridges  in  Europe,  built  of 
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beautifully  hewn  stone,  with  high  walks  for  foot  passen- 
gers, and  parapets  at  the  sides,  in  which  the  stones  are 
arranged  to  resemble  pannels.  In  the  war  of  indepen* 
dence,  the  English  blew  up  the  road  over  one  of  the  arch- 
es, to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  French.  The  communi- 
cation was,  doubtless,  immediately  reestablished  in  the 
centre  j  but  the  parapets  and  sidewalks  remain  prostrate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  though  the  king  and  court 
have  made  their  annual  passage  of  the  bridge,  every 
spring  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Having  crossed  the  Jarama,  we  ascended  its  western 
bank  by  a  noble  road  which  makes  repeated  angles  to 
overcome  the  abruptness  of  the  declivity.  Arrived  at 
the  top,  we  still  retained  for  a  few  moments  in  view  the 
verdant  groves  of  Aranjuez,  so  different  from  the  unvari- 
ed plain  that  spread  out  before  us,  and  whose  monotony 
was  but  slightly  relieved  by 'the  dreary  chain  of  Guadar- 
rama.  As  we  receded,  however,  from  the  brink  of  the 
ravine,  which  the  Tagus  had  fashioned  for  its  bed,  the 
level  ground  we  stood  on  seemed  to  reach  over  and  <^m- 
bine  itself  with  the  kindred  plains  of  Ocania,  swallowing 
up  the  verdant  valley  from  which  we  had  just  emerged, 
and  which  had  intervened,  like  an  episode,  to  qualify  the 
monotony  of  our  journey. 

The  mountains  of  Guadarrama  form  the  boundary  of 
New  and  Old  Castile,  and  it  is  in  the  former  kingdom  and 
on  the  last  expiring  declivity  of  these  mountains,  that  the 
city  of  Madrid  is  situated.  This  noble  chain  grew  as  we 
advanced  into  bolder  perspective,  lifting  its  crests  highest 
immediately  before  us,  and  gradually  declining  to  the 
northeast  and  southwest,  until  it  blended  with  the  horizon 
in  the  opposite  directions  of  Arragon  and  Estremadura. 
Having  passed  a  hermitage  which  a  devotee  from  Amer- 
ica had  perched  upon  the  pinnacle  of  an  insulated  hill,  we 
at  length  caught  sight  of  the  capital,  rising  above  the  in- 
tervening valley  of  the  Manzanares. 
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Our  first  view  of  Madrid  was  extremely  imposing.  It 
offered  a  compact  mass,  crowned  everywhere  with  count* 
less  domes  of  temples  and  palaces,  upon  which  the  set- 
ting sun  sent  his  rays  obliquely,  and  which  conveyed,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  idea  of  magnificence  and  splendor. 
Nor  was  this  effect  diminished  as  we  advanced  ;  for  the 
cupolas  first  seen  grew  into  still  greater  preeminence, 
whilst  others  at  each  instant  rose  above  the  confusion. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  city,  we  were 
met  by  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  mules.  It  halted  op- 
posite us,  and  an  officer  got  doMrn  to  inquire,  on  the  part 
of  some  ladies  who  were  in  it,  for  a  felnale  friend  whom 
they  were  expecting  from  Valencia.  There  was  none 
such  in  the  diligence.  She  had  announced  her  arrival, 
and  these  friends,  who  had  come  forth  to  meet  her,  as  is 
the  amiable  custom  of  the  country,  looked  disappointed 
and  anxious.  After  a  short  consultation,  their  carriage 
turned  about  and  followed  ours  in  the  direction  of  the 
city.  Soon  after  we  came  to  the  small  stream  of  Man* 
zanares,  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Jarama,  and  upon 
whose  northeastern  bank  Madrid  is  situated.  This  river,^ 
taking  its  course  through  mountains,  is  liable  to  frequent 
inundations,  and  it  is  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  to 
which  this  might  give  occasion,  that  it  is  here  crossed  by 
the  fine  bridge  of  Toledo,  which  would  do  honor  to  the 
Hudson  or  the  Danube.  When  we  crossed  it,  one  of  its 
nine  noble  arches  would  have  been  sufficient  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  Man^anares  ;  for  it  flows  in  a  narrow  bed 
of  shingle,  in  the  middle  of  the  ravine.  The  rest  was 
abandoned  to  a  light  growth  of  grass,  which  some  sheep 
were  cropping  quietly,  while  a  few  women  moved  with 
equal  e^ecurity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  arches,  gath- 
ering together  the  clothes  which  they  had  been  drying 
on  the  grass  ;  whilst  others,  having  already  done  so,  were 
moving  slowly  with  bundles  on  their  heads  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  city.  The  Manzanares  was  seen  doubtlesiin 
the  same  dwindled  state  by  the  person,  whoever  he  was, 
who  first  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  he  had  seen  many 
fine  rivers  that  wanted  a  bridge,  but  that  here  was  a  fine 
bridge  sadly  in  want  of  a  river. 

Beyond  the  bridge  was  a  wide  road,  leading  up  a  grad- 
ual ascent  to  the  splendid  portal  of  Toledo.  It  was 
thronged  by  <iarriages,  horse-men,  atid  pedestrians,  re- 
turning to  the  shelter  and  security  of  their  homes.  We  left 
them  to  pursue  their  course,  and,  taking  an  avenoe  that 
led  to  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  ancient  city,  we  passed  the  fairy  palace  and  garden 
of  Casino,  and  came  to  the  old  gate  of  Atocha.  Hero 
our  passports  were  taken  to  be  sent  to  the  police,  and  in 
another  minute  we  were  within  the  walls  of  Madrid  and 
in  the  capital  of  Spain.  It  was  already  dark,  but  as  we 
drove  rapidly  forward,  my  companion  showed  me  the 
large  building  of  the  Hospital  General  on  the  left  ;  on 
the  right  was  the  Garden  of  Plants,  and  the  wide  alley  of 
trees  through  which  we  drove  was  the  now  deserted  walk 
of  the  Prado.  Thence  passing  along  the  broad  street  of 
Alcala,  we  were  set  down  in  the  court-yard  of  the  post 
house.  Having  taken  leave  of  my  good-hearted  travel- 
ling companions,  and  rewarded  the  kind  attentions  of  Lo- 
renzo, I  put  my  trunk  upon  the  back  of  a  Gallego,  and 
soon  after  found  myself  at  home  in  the  Fonda  del  Cabal- 
lero  de  Gracia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KINGDOM  OF  NEW  CASTILE. 

AecoanodatioDfl  for  the  Traveller  in  Madrid.— Don  Diego  tke  Imporifleado.*— A 
Walk  is  the  Street  of  Aicala.— The  Gate  of  the  Son.— A  Review.— Don  Yal* 
entin  Camehue«o. — His  Gacetas  and  Diarios. — Mia  Person  and  Politeneii. — 
Bb  Daofhter.— His  House  and  Hoosehold.— His  Mode  of  Lift. 

Whsn  I  began  to  look  around  me  in  Madrid,  one  of  my 
first  objects  was  to  seek  out  winter  quarters,  whicb 
should  combine  the  essentials  of  personal  comfort  and 
&yorable  circumstances  for  learning  the  language.  These 
were  not  so  easily  found  ;  for  though,  the  Spaniards  have 
DO  less  than  six  different  and  well-sounding  names  to 
express  the  various  degrees  between  a  hotel  and  a  tav- 
ern, yet  Madrid  is  so  seldom  visited  by  foreigners,  that 
it  is  but  ill  provided  for  their  accommodation.  In  the 
way  of  hotels,  the  Fonda  de  Malta  is  the  best  in  the 
place  ;  and  yet  the  room  in  which  I  passed  the  first  two 
days  of  my  stay  in  Madrid,  had  but  a  single  small  win- 
dow, which  looked  on  thie  waU  of  a  neighbouring  house. 
There  were  but  two  chairs,  one  to  put  my  trunk  on,  the 
other  for  myself,  which,  with  a  bed  standing  in  the  alcove 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  comprised  the  whole  of  its  fumi- 
tare.  There  was  no  table,  no  looking-glass,  no  carpet, 
and  no  fireplace,  though  there  had  already  been  ice,  and 
my  window  was  so  placed  that  it  had  never  seen  the^un. 
There  was  nothing  in  short,  beside  the  bed  and  two  chairs, 
and  the  grated  window,  and  dark  walls  terminated  over- 
head by  naked  beams,  and  below  by  a  cold  tile  floor. 
What  would  have  become  of  me  I  know  not,  if  I  had  not 
been  taken  from  this  cell  on  the  third  day,  and  moved 
into  a  large  apartment  at  the  front  of  the  house^  where 
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the  sun  shone  ia  glorioosly,  and  which,  besides,  had  a 
sofa  and  half  a  dozen  straw  bottomed  chairs,  a  straw  mat 
which  covered  the  whole  floor,  a  table  with  crooked  legs, 
and  even  a  mirror.  As  for  meals,  public  tables  are  un- 
known in  Spain,  and  doubtless  have  been  unknown  for 
centuries  ;  for  men  are  here  unwilling  to  trust  themselves 
to  the  convivialities  of  the  table,  except  in  the  society  of 
friends.  It  is  the  custom  for  each  party  or  person  to  eat 
alone,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  our  fonda  was  a  public 
cofiee-room  for  this  purpose,  which  I  used  to  resort  to, 
in  preference  to  remaining  in  my  room.  It  was  fitted  up 
with  much  elegance,  having  marble  tables  placed  about 
in  every  direction,  mirrors  with  lamps  before  them,  col- 
umns with  gilt  capitals,  a  pretty  woman  placed  in  an  ele- 
vated situation  to  keep  order,  and  sometimes  a  band  of 
music. 

Though  this  mode  of  living  was  tolerable,  yet  it  would 
not  have  been  so  for  a  whole  winter.  On  inquiry,  I  was 
told  that  there  were  caaaa  de  alquiler  in  Madrid,  in  which 
a  person  might  rent  a  whole  habitation,  and  hire  or  buy 
furniture  to  please  himself,  and  be  served  by  a  domestic 
of  his  own ;  likewise,  that  there  were  other  establishments 
called  casus  de  huespede^  kept  by  families,  which,  having 
more  room  than  they  had  occasion  for,  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  one  or  more  lodgers,  taking  their  meals  at 
the  common  table,  or  furnished  apart.  I  determined  at 
once  for  a  casa  de  huespede^  as  according  better  with 
means  that  were  rather  limited,  and  because  the  inter- 
course of  a  family  would  be  more  favorable  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  language.  This  done,  the  next  thing  waste 
find  a  place  that  would  suit  me,  and  I  was  yet  pondering 
over  the  matter  on*  the  sixth  day  of  my  arrival,  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  Don  Diego 
Redondo  y  Moreno,  who  came  recommended  by  a  friend 
to  give  lessons  in  Spanish     As  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  this 
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man  daring  my  stay  in  Madrid,  it  maj  not  be  amiss  to 
give  some  account  of  him. 

Don  Diego  Redondo,  and  Moreno,  as  he  was  also  call- 
ed from  the  name  of  his  wife,  was  a  native  of  Cordova, 
who  had  resided  some  years  in  Madrid,  and  who,  under 
the  Constitution,  had  been  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  state.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution 
he  had  been  tossed  out  of  his  office,  which  had  at  once 
been  taken  possession  of  by  a  relation  of  one  of  the  new 
chiefii ;  whilst  he,  not  having  yet  undergone  purification, 
remained  in  the  situation  of  an  impurificado.  The  reader 
is  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  on  the  return  of  despotism  in 
Spain,  Juntas  of  Purification  were  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  before  which  all  persons  who  had  held 
offices  under  the  abolished  system  were  bound  to  appear 
and  adduce  evidence  that  they  had  not  been  remarkable 
for  revolutionary  zeal,  nor  over  active  In  support  of  the 
Constitution,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  any  new 
employment.  Such  as  come  out  clean  from  this  investi- 
gation, from  being  impurificados  or  unpurified,  bec<Mne 
indefinidos  or  indefinites,  who  are  ready  to  be  employed 
and  have  a  nominal  half  pay.  These  indefinidos  have 
long  formed  a  numerous  class  in  Spain,  and  now  more  so 
than  ever.  They  are  patient  waiters  upon  Providence, 
who,  being  on  the  constant  look  out  for  a  god-send,  never 
Chink  of  seeking  any  new  means  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
They  may  be  seen  in  any  city  of  Spain,  lounging  in  the 
coffee  houses,  where  they  pick  their  teeth  and  read  the 
Cvazette,  but  never  spend  anything ;  or  else  at  the  public 
walk,  where  they  may  readily  be  known,  if  they  be  milt- 
taty  officers  of  rank,  by  the  bands  of  gold  lace  which 
bind  the  cuffs  of  their  surtouts  of  blue  or  snuff  color,  and 
hy  their  military  batons,  or  still  more  readily  by  the  huge 
cocked  hats  of  oil-cloth,  with  which  they  cover  their 
•harp  and  starved  features. 
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Mulj  impnrificados  of  the  present  day  have  been  pre- 
vented from  offering  themselves  for  purification  by  the 
scandal  of  their  past  conduct  ;  but  a  far  greater  number 
are  deterred  by  the  rapacity  and  corruption  of  the  purify- 
ing tribunals.  Don  Diego,  being  both  a-  peaceable  and 
poor  man,  was  probably  among  the  last  class.  Indeed,  I 
was  afterwards  assured  that  he  was,  and  that  he  had  been 
repeatedly  solicited  by  various  emissaries,  one  of  whom 
came  from  the  girl  of  the  president  of  the  Junta,  and  of- 
fered for  a  stipulated  sum  to  pave  the  way  to  his  thorough 
purification.  Whether  he  looked  on  the  nominal  pay  of 
an  indefinido  as  dearly  purchased  by  an  immediate  ex- 
penditure, or  that  he  never  had  enough  money  at  one 
time  to  gratify  official  or  sub-official  rapacity,  he  still 
continued  impurificado,  and  gained  his  bread  the  best 
way  he  could,  as  a  copyist  and  instructor  of  the  Castilian. 
This  he  was  well  quatified  to  teach,  for,  though  he  had 
never  read  a  dozen  books  beside  the  Quijote,  and  was 
as  ignorant  of  the  past  as  of  the  future  history  of  his 
country,  he  had,  nevertheless,  pursued  all  the  studies 
usual  among  his  countrymen,  wrote  a  good  hand,  was 
an  excellent  Latinist,  and  perfect  master  of  his  own  Ian- 
guage. 

The  dress  of  Don  Diego  had  evidently  assimilated  it- 
self to  his  fallen  fortunes.  His  hat  hung  in  his  hand  grea- 
sy and  napless ;  his  boots,  from  having  long  been  stran- 
gers to  blacking,  were  red  %nd  foxy,  whilst  his  pea-green 
firock,  which,  when  the  cold  winds  descended  from  the 
Oaudarrama,  served  likewise  as  a  surcoat,  looked  bniah* 
edx  to  death  and  thread-bare.  He  had,  nevertheless, 
something  of  a  supple  and  jaunty  air  with  him,  showed 
his  worked  ruffles  and  neck-cloth  to  the  best  advantaf^, 
and  flourished  a  little  walking  wand  with  no  contemptible 
grace.  So  much  for  his  artificial  man,  which  was  after 
the  fashion  of  Europe  ;  the  natural  man  might  have  be* 
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spoke  a  native  of  Africa.  His  face  was  strongly  indica- 
tive of  Moorish  blood.  It  showed  features  the  reverse  of 
prominent  and  very  swarthy  ;  coal  black  hair  and  whisk- 
ers, and  blacker  eyes,  which  expressed  a  singular  com- 
bination of  natural  ardor  and  habitual  sluggishness. 
What  my  friend  had  said  of  Don  Diego  was  greatly  in 
his  favor,  and  his  own  appearance  did  but  strengthen  my 
prepossession.  Nor  did  I  afterwards  have  reason  to  re-< 
gret  it ;  for  though  indolent  and  wanting  in  punctuality, 
I  ever  found  bin  ready  to  oblige,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  good-natured  fellow  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  angry  but  on  one  occasion,  when  a  ser- 
vant woman  at  the  palace  shut  a  door  in  our  faces.  Don 
Diego  was  doing  the  honors  of  his  country  to  a  stranger  ^ 
he  got  presently  into  a  terrible  rage,  foamed  greatly  at 
the  mouth,  and  called  her  iunante. 

Having  mentioned  to  Don  Diego  my  desire  to  get  into 
comfortable  lodgings  for  the  winter,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  go  at  once  in  search  of  a  room.  So,  taking  our 
hats,  away  we  went  together.  The  Calle  Caballero  de 
Gracia,  which  we  followed  to  its  termination,  conducted 
ns  into  the  broadest  part  of  the  street  of  Alcala.  Her» 
we  found  a  number  of  asses  which  had  brought  lime  to 
the  city.  The  commodity  was  piled  into  a  heap,  and  the 
owners  were  sitting  on  the  bags,  dozing,  or  singing 
songs,  and  waiting  for  purchasers  ;  whilst  the  borricos^ 
covered  with  lime  dust,  were  lying  as  motionless  as  the 
stones  beneath  them,  or  standing  upon  three  legs  with 
heads  down  and  pensive.  Having  turned  to  the  right, 
we  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  looking 
attentively  on  both  sides  to  the  balconies,  to  see  if  Uiere 
were  any  with  white  papers  tied  to  the  rails  to  show  that 
there  was  a  room  to  let.  We  found  two  rooms  thus  ad- 
vertised, but  the  sun  never  shone  on  one  of  them,  and 
the  other  was  kept  by  a  sour  old  woman,  who  did  not 
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ieem  to  care  whether  she  took  in  a  lodger  or  not ;  ao  we 
passed  on. 

As  we  approached  the  Gate  of  the  Sun,  we  got  en- 
tangled in  a  drove  of  turkeys,  which  a  long-legged  fel- 
low was  chasing  up  the  street  of  Alcala.  They  went 
gobhling  good-naturedly  along,  pausing  to  glean  the 
payement,  and  unmolested  by  the  driver  ;  unless,  indeed, 
when  one,  abusing  the  liberty,  happened  to  wander  out 
of  the  way,  a  rap  on  the  wing  from  the  long  pole  which 
the  countryman  carried,  would  send  the  offender  hop- 
ping, and  presently  restore  him  to  a  sense  of  subjection. 
Seeing  me  look  about  as  though  I  might  be  in  want  of 
something,  the  countryman  caught  up  a  well-conditioned 
and  consequential  cock,  and  brought  him  to  me,  held  un- 
ceremoniously by  the  legs.  ^  Vea  usied  quepavOj  Semor  /' 
■aid  he.  I  admitted  that  it  was  a  noble  bird.  He  insiBt- 
ed  that  I  should  buy  it.  ^  Para  <i»  Sentora  / '  I  had  no 
wife.  ^  Pard  <ii  Qu/endiia  /'  Not  even  a  mistress. 
Tlie  cock  was  thrown  down,  took  the  respite  in  good 
part,  and  we  renewed  our  progress. 

Passing  on,  we  came  to  a  long  row  otcaUninen^  a  man- 
ner of  gig,  of  grotesque  Dutch  6gure.  Many  were  odd- 
ly painted  with  the  church  of  Buen  Suceto,  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Sibyl,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  back,  and 
were  named  accordingly.  They  were  furthermore  stud- 
ded in  every  direction  with  brass  tacks,  and  so  was  the 
harness  of  the  horse  ;  usually  a  long-tailed  Andalusian, 
decorated  with  many  bells,  tassels,  and  a  long  plume  of 
red  woollen,  erect  between  his  ears.  As  for  the  drivers 
themselves,  they  wore  round  hats,  adorned  with  buckle^ 
beads,  and  tassels ;  jackets  and  breeches  of  velvet  ; 
worsted  stockings,  and  long-quartered  shoes.  Each 
had  a  second  jacket,  either  drawn  on  over  the  other, 
or  more  commonly  hanging  negligently  from  the  lefl 
•lioulder.    This  was  of  brown  cloth,  singularly  dec<Nra- 
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ted  with  embroidered  patches  of  red  or  jellow  cloth,  to 
protect  the  elbows  ;  a  tree  and  branches  of  the  same  up- 
OD  the  back  ;  and  in  front,  instead  of  buttons,  loops  and 
cords,  pointed  with  brass  or  silver,  which  were  attached 
to  strengthening  pieces  of  red  in  the  shape  of  hearts. 
These  caUaeraa  were  grouped  together  about  the  doors 
of  the  tahemoMj  cracking  their  whips  and  jokes  together. 
Nor  did  they  fail  to  make  us  proffers  of  their  services, 
calling  our  attention  to  the  elegance  of  a  calesay  and  the 
good  points  of  a  cabaUo,  The  merrj  mood,  hyperbolical 
language,  and  fantastic  dress  of  these  fellows,  so  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  habitual  gravity  of  the  Gastilian, 
bespoke  them  natives  of  the  mercurial  region  of  Andalu- 
sia. 

Leaving  this  row  of  vehicles  behind  us,  we  came  to  the 
Ptaerta  del  Sol.     This  is  an  open  place  in  the  heart  of 
Madrid,  where  eight  of  the  principal  streets  come  togeth- 
er, and  where  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  its  focus. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fountain  from  which  the  neighbour- 
hood receives  its  supply  of  water.     One  of  the  forks  is 
fi>nned*by  the  parish  church  of  Buen  Suceso,  and  the  oth- 
ers by  the  post  office  and  a  vaHety  of  shops  and  dwel- 
lings.    In  former  times  it  was  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city ;  hence  its  name  of  Gate  of  the  Sun  ;  but  when  the 
court  came  to  Madrid,  the  nobility  who  followed  in  its 
train,  constructed  their  palaces  in  the  open  place  to  the 
east,  00  that  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  from  having  been  the 
extremity,  became  the  centre  of  Madrid.    Go  where  you 
will,  almost,  you  must  pass  through  the  Puerta  del  Sot, ' 
for  here  you  can  choose  a  street  that  will  lead  you  di*- 
rectly  to  the  place  of  which  you  are  in  search ;  and  put 
yourself  into  any  street  in  the  extremities  of  the  city,  it 
18  sure  to  discharge  you  here.     In  this  way  all  Madrid 
passes  daily  through  this  place  of  general  out-pouring  ; 
so  that  a  stranger  may  come  here  and  pass  in  review 
the  whole  capital.  °^^^  by  boogie 
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Here  the  exchange  is  each  day  held,  and  the  trader 
comes  to  talk  of  his  affairs ;  the  politician,  rolled  in  his 
cloak,  signifies,  by  a  shrug,  a  significant  look,  or  a  whis- 
per, the  news  which  with  us  would  be  told  with  hands 
in  breeches,  straddled  legs,  and  in  the  uplifted  voice 
of  declamation.'  Hither  the  elegante  is  mechanically 
drawn  to  show  off  the  last  Parisian  mode,  to  whip  his  legs 
and  pull  forward  the  ends  of  his  collar  ;  or  the  idle  thief, 
enveloped  in  his  dingy  cloak,  to  talk  to  a  comrade  of  old 
achievements  or  to  conspire  uncommitted  crimes.  Here 
are  constantly  passing  currents  of  sheep  and  swine,  go- 
ing to  the  shambles  ;  mules  and  asses  laden  with  straw  or 
charcoal,  or  dead  kids  hooked  by  the  legs  ;  and  always  on 
the  very  end  of  the  last  beast  of  each  row,  a  rough  clad  fel- 
low, singing  out,  with  a  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
^Paja!  paja!  carbon!  cabrito  !^  There  are,  moreover, 
old  women  with  oranges  or  pomegranates,  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  and  scolding  those  who  run  against 
their  baskets;  also  aguadores  with  jars  of  water,  who 
deafen  you  with  cries  of  ^  Quien  quiere  agua  ?'  Nor  do 
beggars  fail  to  frequent  this  resort,  especially  the  biind, 
who  vociferate  some  ballad  which  they  have  for  sale,  or 
demand'  alms  in  a  peremptory  tone,  and  in  the  name  of 
Maria  Santisima. 

Here,  too,  may  be  seen  all  the  costumes  of  Spain  ;  the 
long  red  capofthe  Catalan;  the  Valencian  with  his  blanket 
and  airy  bragas,  though  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  the  mon- 
tera  cap  of  the  Manchego  ;  the  leathern  cuirass  of  the 
Old  Castilian ;  the  trunk  hose  of  the  Leones  ;  the  coarse 
garb  and  hob-nailed  shoes  of  the  Gallego ;  and  the  round 
hat  of  Andalusia.  Nor  does  the  Puerta  del  Sol  fail  to 
witness  prouder  sights  than  these.  At  one  moment  it  is 
a  regiment  of  the  royal  guard  going  to  review ;  in  the 
next,  a  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  drums  of  the  neighbour- 
ing piquets  are  heard  beating  the  call.    The  coaches 
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and  six  approach,'  guarded  by  a  splendid  accompaniment. 
The  crj  of*  Los  Reyes  /'  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  unrolling  their  cloaks  and  doffing 
their  hats,  give  place  for  the  Absolute  King.  Pres- 
ently, a  bell  rings,  and  every  voice  is  hushed.  A  long 
procession  of  meh,  with  each  a  burning  taper,  is  seen  pre- 
ceding a  priest,  who  is  carrying  the  reconciling  sacrament 
to  smooth  the  way  for  some  dying  sinner.  Does  it  meet 
a  carriage,  though  containing  the  first  grande  of  Spain, 
the  owner  descends,  throws  himself  upon  his  knees  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  allows  the  host  to  enter. 
'  Su  Majestctd! ' '  His  Majesty  ! '  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  Saviour  sacramentized,  passes  in  a  tremulous  whis- 
per from  lip  to  lip.  The  faithful  are  all  uncovered  and 
kneejing  ;  they  smite  their  breasts  with  contrition,  and 
hold  down  their  heads,  as  if  unworthy  to  look  upon  the 
Lamb. 

We  were  yet  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  buoyant  scene 
of  bustle  and  confusion,  when  a  sturdy  wretch  brushed 
paM  us,  frowning  fiercely  on  Don  Diego.  He  was  roll- 
ed in  the  tatters  of  a  blanket,  and  had  on  a  pair  of  boots, 
BO  run  down  at  heel  that  he  trod  rather  upon  the  legs  than 
the  feet  of  them.  An  old  cocked  hat,  drawn  closely  over 
the  eyes,  scarcely  allowed  a  glimpse  of  features  further 
hidden  under  a  squalid  covering  of  beard  and  filth. 
Though  I  had  already  seen  many  strange  people  in  S^ain, 
this  fellow  attracted  my  attention  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Not  so  with  Don  Diego.  The  fellow's  frown  seemed  to 
forbid  recognition,  and  he  said  not  a  word  until  he  had 
been  long  out  of  sight.  He  at  length  told  me  that  the  man 
had  once  been  his  acquaintance,  and  was  like  himself 
a  native  of  Cordova.  He  had  been  a  captain  of  horse  un- 
der the  Constitution,  and  having  been  a  violent  man,  he 
had  lain  long  in  the  common  prison  after  the  return  of  des* 
potism.    When  he  at  length  escaped  firom  it,  Don  Diego 
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took  compassion  upon  him ;  for  he  owned  a  common 
country  with  himself,  and  had  suffered  by  a  common  misfor- 
tune. He  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  the  room  without  his 
apartment,  and  had  even  shared  with  him  the  contents  of 
his  own  scanty  purse.  Very  soon  after,  his  lodgings  were 
robbed  of  everything  they  contained,  and  his  friend  came 
no  more  to  share  his  hospitality.  In  a  short  time  some  dark- 
er crime  had  forced  the  miscreant  from  Madrid,  and  Don 
Diego  had  not  seen  him  for  more  than  two  years.  I 
inquired  why  he  did  not  send  the  police  after  him.  He 
answered  that  the  police  would  give  him  more  trouble 
than  the  robber,  and  ended  by  saying,  ^  Is  it  not  enough 
that  he  has  plundered  me ;  would  you  have  him  take 
my  life  ? ' 

The  unpleasant  reflections  excited  by  this  rencontre 
were  soon  banished  by  strains  of  music,  and  the  clatter 
of  advancing  hoofs.  The  body  of  cavalry,  which  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude  in  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  and  for  which  a  passage  was  soon  opened  by  the 
long  bearded  veterans  who  came  in  front  of  the  array, 
was  a  regiment  of  lancers  of  the  royal  guard  ;  a  beanti- 
&1  and  well  mounted  corps  in  Polish  uniforms,  with  high 
schaikos,  each  with  a  lance  having  a  pennon  of  red  and 
white.  Next  came  a  band  of  some  thirty  musicians,  per- 
forming on  every  variety  of  horn  or  trumpet.  They  were 
playing  that  most  beautiful  piece  Di  pu^cer  mi  halza  U  cor, 
from  the  Gazza  Ladra  of  Rossini.  I  thought  I  had  never 
heard  any  sounds  so  delightful.  Even  the  horses  seemed 
lulled  of  their  ardor.  Presently,  however,  the  cadence 
passed  into  a  blast  far  livelier  than  the  love  song  of  Nin- 
etta,  and  away  they  went  at  a  gallop  in  the  direction  of 
the  Prado. 

Immediately  behind  the  lancers  came  a  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  mounted  chiefly  on  powerful  studs,  with  flow- 
ing tails^  and  manes  parted  in  the  middle,  which  hung 
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down  on  both  sides  the  whole  depth  of  the  neck.  The 
men  vere  very  stoat  and  fine  looking  fellows,  encased  in 
long  jack  boots,  with  Grecian  helmets  and  cuirasses  of 
steel,  on  the  front  of  which  were  gilded  images  of  the 
sun.  Their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of  stout  horse 
pistob  and  straight  sabres  of  great  length,  from  the  royal 
armory  of  Toledo.  There  was  to  be  a  review  on  the 
Prado,  and  having  always  been  fond  of  listening  to  music 
and  looking  at  the  soldiers,  I  proposed  that  we  should  see 
it.  Don  Diego  was  one  of  those  ready  fellows  who  are 
pleased  with  every  proposition  ;  so  we  went  at  once  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

The  review  took  place  near  the  convent  of  Atocha. 
The  minister  of  war,  with  a  br^liant  staff  mounted  on 
splendid  barbs  from  the  meadows  of  the  Tagus  or  Oua* 
dalquivir,  was  posted  in  front  of  the  convent,  and  receiv- 
ed the  salutations  of  the  passing  soldiery.  It  was  one  of 
those  bright  and  cloudless  days  so  common  in  the  elevat- 
ed region  of  Madrid.  The  sun  shone  full  upon  polished 
helmets,  cuirasses,  and  sabres,  or  flickered  round  the 
ends  of  the  lanceis ;  whilst  the  combined  music  of  both 
corps,  stationed  at  the  point  about  which  the  platoons 
wheeled  in  succession,  sent  forth  a  martial  melody.  The 
display  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  I  enjoyed  it  without  re- 
servation. I  looked  not  to  the  extortion  and  misery 
which,  among  the  industrious  classes,  must  pay  for  this 
glitter  and  pageantry  ;  to  the  cause  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression it  might  be  called  to  support ;  to  the  rapine 
and  murder,  the  famine  and  pestilence,  the  thousand 
crimes  and  thousand  curses  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
armies. 

The  corps  of  the  royal  guard  has  been  established 
within  a  few  years,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  the  Swiss  and  Waloon  guiMrds,  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  kings  of  Spain.     It  consists  of  twentyfive 
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thousand  men,  at  least  sa  well  equipped  as  those  of  the 
French  royal  guard  ;  while  in  point  of  size,  sinewy  con- 
formation, capacity  to  endure  fatigue,  and  whatever  con- 
stitutes physical  excellence,  the  Spaniards  are  far  supe- 
rior. The  officers,  however,  and  it  is  they  who  give  the 
tone  to  an  army,  are  very  inferior  ;  for  the  old  Spaoiah 
officers,  having  been  almost  all  engaged  in  bringing  about 
and  sustaining  the  Constitution,  are  now  generally  in  dis- 
grace or  banishment.  Their  stations  in  the  regiments  of 
the  line  are  chiefly  filled  by  low-born  men,  taken  from  the 
plough-tail  or  the  workshop,  who  were  led  by  avarice  or 
fanaticism  to  join  the  royalist  guerillas  at  the  period  of 
the  last  revolution.  In  the  royal  guard  they  have  been 
superseded  by  young  nobles,  who  are  many  of  them  chil- 
dren in  age,  and  all  of  them  infants  in  experience.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  greater  disparity  than  ex- 
ists between  those  old  French  aabreursy  with  their  long 
mustaches  and  scarred  features,  who  have  gained  each 
grade  upo%  the  field  of  battle,  and  these  beardless  nobles 
of  the  Spanish  guard.  Though  yOung  and  inexperienced, 
however,  these  officers  are  spirited,  fine  looking  fellows. 
They  are  said  to  be  imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  and  to  be 
only  different  from  their  predecessors  of  the  Constitution- 
al army  in  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  declare 
themselves.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true  from  their 
youth ;  for  though  at  a  more  advanced  age  men  easily 
adapt  their  opinions  to  the  dictates  of  interest,  yet  the 
young  mind  ever  leans  towards  truth  and  reason.  When 
there  is  another  revolution  in  Spain,  it  will  doubtless  be 
brought  about  by  the  army,  which  in  point  of  intelligence 
b  far  in  advance  of  the  nation  ;  and,  though  expressly 
(Created  to  prevent  such  a  result,  it  is  most  likely  to  orig- 
inate with  the  royal  guard. 

By  the  time  the  review  was  over  and  we  were  on  our 
way  back,  Don  Diego  was  very  tired.     His  mode  of 
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uralking  with  out-turned  toed,  however  graceful,  did  not 
at  all  answer  on  a  march.  He  complained  bitterly  of  his 
feet,  sent  his  boot-maker  to  the  devil,  and  made  a  low 
bow  at  every  step.  I  sympathized  in  his  sufferings,  of- 
fered him  my  arm,  and  helped  him  to  carry  himself  back 
to  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  from  which  the  soldiers  had  drawn 
us.  On  the  way  he  bethought  himself  of  an  old  friend 
in  the  Calle  Montera,  who  might  perhaps  be  willing  to 
receive  a  lodger.  The  man's  name  was  Don  Valentin 
Camehueso,  and  the  particulars  of  his  history  were 
strongly  indicative  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen 
and  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.* 

.Don  Valentin  was  a  native  of  Logronio,  in  the  fertile 
canton  of  Rioja.  He  was  by  birth  an  hidalgo,  or  noble 
in  the  small  way,  after  the  manner  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
had  been  of  some  importance  in  his  own  town,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  regidores.  In  the  political  ups  and 
downs  of  his  country,  he  had  several  times  changed  his 
residence  and  occupation  ;  was  by  turns  a  dealer  in  cattle, 
which  he  purchased  in  France  or  in  the  northern  provin- 
ces of  the  Peninsula,  to  strengthen  the  stomachs  of  the 
combatants  who  disputed  for  the  possession  of  Spain  ; 
or  else  a  cloth  merchant,  keeping  his  shop  in  the  same 
house  where  he  now  lived,  near  the  Puerta  del. Sol.  His 
last  occupation  was  interrupted,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, in  a  very  singular  way.  Whilst  he  had  been  re- 
gidor  in  Logronio,  the  Ayuntamiento  of  the  town  became 
acquainted  with  the  hiding  place  in  which  some  French 
troops,  in  retreating  rapidly  towards  the  frontier,  had  de- 
posited a  large  quantity  of  plate  and  valuables,  robbed 
from  the  royal  palace.     On  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  the 

*  Though  this  work  he  not  likely  to  extend  itself  far  from  the  place 
of  its  publication,  it  has  occurred  to  the  author  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
change  the  name  of  his  host  and  instructer,  and  he  has  christened  the& 
■orordingly. 
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account  of  the  buried  plate  reached  his  ears  ;  and  haTing 
likewise  learned  that  there  was  a  man  in  Madrid,  who 
knew  where  it  had  been  concealed^  he  sent  at  once  for 
Don  Valentin,  who  was  the  person  in  question.  When 
informed  by  his  Majesty  that  he  was  required  to  conduct 
a  party  to  the  place  of  concealment,  he  was  reluctant  to 
comply.  He  urged  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  If  his 
store  continued  open,  it  would  be  pillaged  by  the  clerks, 
who  are  the  most  unprincipled  fellows,  except  the  escriba- 
nos,  to  be  found  in  Spain  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  shut  up, 
he  would  lose  both  present  and  future  custom.  Besides, 
the  other  regidores,  his  colleagues  in  the  municipality, 
were  yet  alive  and  still  resided  at  Logronio.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  Majesty  would  not  send  him  from  his 
affairs,  for  he  was  but  a  poor  man,  and  had  a  wife  and 
daughter.  These  excuses,  however,  were  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  were  set  aside.  Ferdinand  promised  to  recom- 
pense all  losses  that  Don  Valentin  might  sustain  by  aban- 
doning his  trade,  and  to  pay  him  well  for  the  sacrifice. 
He  ended  by  putting  it  upon  his  loyalty.  Don  Valentin 
was  an  Old  Castilian ;  so  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
sold  out,  shut  his  shop,  and  went  off  to  Rioja. 

Whether  it  were  owing  to  the  small  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  in  the  secret,  or  to  the  sacredness  with 
which  the  Spaniards  regard  everything  which  belongs  to 
their  religion  and  their  king,  the  treasure  was  all  found 
untouched  in  the  place  of  its  concealment.  It  was  brought 
safely  to  Madrid,  Don  Valentin  being  at  the  expense  of 
transportation.  He  now  presents  his  various  claims  to 
government,  for  damages  suffered  by  loss  of  trade,  and 
for  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  including  the  subsistence 
of  the  foot  soldiers,  who  had  served  as  escort,  which  he 
had  defrayed  from  his  own  purse.  These  claims  were 
readily  admitted,  and  an  early  day  appointed  for  their 
liquidation.     The  day  at  length  comes,  but  the  money 
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does  not  come  with  it.  Don  Valentin  has  an  audience 
of  the  king ;  for  no  king  can  be  more  accessible  than 
Ferdinand  He  receives  the  royal  word  for  the  payment ; 
for  no  king  could  be  more  compliant.  He  has  many  au- 
diences, receives  many  promises,  but  no  money.  Mean^ 
time  he  lives  upon  hope,  and  the  more  substantial  balance 
remaining  from  the  sale  of  his  stock.  These  were  near 
failing  together  when  the  year  1820  brought  some  rehef 
to  the  misfortunes  of  Spain.  It  likewise  improved  the 
condition  of  Don  Valentin.  Taking  advantage  of  t^e 
publicity  which  was  allowed  in  Spain  by  the  new  system, 
he  established  a  reading  room,  where  all  the  daily  papers 
of  the  capital  and  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  were  reg- 
ularly received.  This  went  on  very  well,  until  the 
French,  who  never  yet  came  to  Spain  on  any  good  errand, 
overthrew  the  Constitution.  The  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  fell  with  it.  Don  Valentin  was  invited  to  shut  up 
his  reading  room,  and  he  once  more  retired  to  live  upon 
his  savings,  amounting  to  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  had  stowed  away  in  a  secret  comer  of 
his  dwelling.  This  was  taken  out,  piece  by  piece,  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  his  family,  until  one  day  the  house 
was  entered  by  three  robbers,  who  muzzled  the  old  wo- 
man with  a  towel,  tied  her  to  the  bedstead,  and  then  car- 
ried off,  not  only  the  earnings  of  Don  Valentin,  but  silver 
spoons  and  forks,  and  everything  of  any  value,  to  the  very 
finery  of  his  daughter.  This  last  blow  laid  poor  Don 
Valentin  completely  on  his  back.  All  that  he  now  did 
was  to  take  the  Diario  and  Gaceta^  which  his  wife  let  out 
to  such  curious  people  as  came  to  read  them  in  the  com- 
mon entry  of  their  house.  This  furnished  the  trio,  of 
which  the  family  consisted,  with  their  daily  puchero,  his 
daughter  with  silk  stockings,  and  satin  shoes,  to  go  to  mass 
and  walk  of  a  feast  day  upon  the  Prado,  and  himself  with 
now  and  then  his  paper  cigarillo. 
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By  the  time  we  had  discussed  the  history  of  Don  Valen* 
tin,  we  reached  the  door  of  his  house  in  the  Calle  Mon- 
tera.  Nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  basement  story  was 
hung  with  cloths  festooned  from  the  lower  balcony ,  to 
show  the  commodity  that  was  sold  within.  Beside  the 
shop  was  a  second  door  opening  on  a  long  entry,  about 
four  feet  in  width,  which  led  to  an  equally  contracted 
staircase  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Here  we  entered, 
and  found  within  the  door-way  a  stone  basin  and  a  gutter, 
which  are  placed  in  all  Spanish  houses  for  public  conve- 
nience. Our  little  basin  was  now,  however,  covered  with 
a  board,  upon  which  sat  an  old  woman,  with  a  woollen 
shawl  over  her  head,  and  on  her  lap  a  bundle  of  Gacetas 
and  Diarios.  The  whole  extent  of  the  entry  was  strung 
with  a  file  of  grave  politicians,  rolled  in  their  cloaks,  as 
in  so  many  sleeveless  frocks,  with  their  hands  coining  out 
indecently  from  beneath,  to  hold  a  Gaceta.  Don  Diego 
begged  my  pardon,  and  went  in  advance  to  clear  the  way, 
with  the  cry  of  *  Con  /tcencta,  seniores  ! '  The  readers 
let  their  arms  fall  beside  them,  drew  nigh  to  the  wall,  and 
turned  sideways  to  make  themselves  as  thin  as  possible. 
We  did  the  same,  and  went  at  our  literary  opponents  like 
pigs  when  they  go  to  battle.  Fortunately  none  of  us 
were  very  corpulent,  so  we  got  by  with  little  detention  or 
difficulty,  and  commenced  ascending  a  stairway,  partiaUy 
illuminated  by  embrasures,  like  a  Gothic  tower.  Let  us 
pause  to  take  breath  during  this  tedious  ascent  up  three 
pairs  of  stairs,  and  profit  of  the  interval  to  say  something 
of  the  Diario  and  Gaceta,  which  so  greatly  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  politicians  below,  and  which  contain,  the 
first,  all  the  commercial  information  of  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal ;  the  second,  all  the  literary,  scientific,  and  political 
intelligence  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  Diario  is  a  daily  paper,  as  its  name  indicates.  It 
is  printed  on  a  small  quarto  sheet,  a  good  part  of  which 
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19  taken  up  with  the  names  of  the  saints,  who  have  their 
feast  on  that  day  ;  as,  San  Pedro  w%>osto/  y  Mariirj  San 
bidoro  Labrador y  or  Santa  Maria  de  la  Caheza,  *  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  churches  where  there  are  to  ho 
most  masses,  what  troops  are  to  be  on  guard  at  the  palace^ 
gates,  and  theatres.  Next  the  commercial  advertisements 
telhng  where  may  be  purchased  Bayonne  hams  and  Flan- 
ders butter,  with  a  list  of  wagons  that  are  taking  in  cargo 
and  passengers  for  Valencia,  Saville,  or  Corunia,  and 
the  names  and  residence  of  wet  nurses,  newly  arri>cd 
from  Asturias,  with  fresh  milk  and  good  characters. — ^The 
Gaceta  is  published  three  times  a  week,  at  the  royal  print- 
ing  office,  on  a  piece  of  paper  somewhat  larger  than  a 
sheet  of  foolscap.  It  usually  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
heahh  and  occupation  of  their  Majesties,  and  is  filled  with 
extracts  from  foreign  journals,  culled  and  qualified  to  suit 
the  region  of  Madrid  ;  with  a  list  of  the  bonds  of  the  state 
creditors  which  have  come  out  as  prizes,  that  is,  as  being 
entitled  to  payment  by  the  Caja  de  •Amortizaeion,  or  Sink- 
ing Fund  ;  with  republications  of  some  old  statute,  con* 
demning  such  as  neglect  to  come  forward  with  their  tithes 
'  to  the  infliction  of  the  bastinado  ;  or  with  an  edict  against 
freemasons,  devoting  them  to  all  the  temporal  and  spirit<» 
ual  curses  which  the  throne  and  altar  can  bestow— death 
here,  and  damnation  hereafter. 
Meantime,  we  had  reached  the  landing  place  of  tho 

^  1  forget  whether  it  was  from  the  Diario  of  Madrid  or  of  Barcelona 
that  I  took  the  following  singular  heading  in  relation  to  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  *  Tomorrow,  being  Friday,  will  be  celebrated  the 
^  feast  of  the  glorious  martyr,  San  Poncio,  advocate  and  protector  against 
^  hed-haga-'-abogado  contra  las  chinches. — There  will  be  mass  all  the 
morning,  and  at  seven  o'clock  will  take  place  the  blessing  of  branches 
and  flowers,  in  honor  of  the  aforesaid  saint.' — The  branches  and  flowers 
thus  blessed  are  doubtless  found  efficacious  in  preserving  houses  from 
these  troublesome  tenants,and  so  form  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  trou- 
blesome care  of  cleanliness. 
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third  story,  and  pulled  the  bell  cord  which  hung  in  the 
corner.  Before  the  sound  was  out  of  the  bell,  we  were 
challenged  by  a  voice  from  within,  crying  in  a  sharp 
tone, '  Qttien  ? '— « Who  is  it  ? '  ^  GenU  de  paz^^—'  Peace- 
ful people  ! '  was  the  answer  of  Don  Diego.  Our  profes- 
sions of  amity  were  not,  however,  sufficient,  and  we  were 
reconnoitred  for  half  a  minute  through  a  small  trap- 
door, which  opened  from  within,  and  which  was  provided 
with  a  mimic  grating  like  the  window  of  a  convent. 
The  man  who  now  looked  at  us  from  the  security  of  his 
strong  hold,  did  not  have  occasion  to  close  one  eye  whilst 
he  peeped  through  with  the  other,  for  he  had  lost  the 
right  one.  In  short,  he  was  one-eyed,  or,  as  the  Span- 
iards, who  have  a  word  for  everything,  express  it,  tuerto. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  assured  himself  of  our  looks 
and  intentions,  several  bolts  and  latches  were  removed 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Don  Valentin  stood  before  us 
He  was  a  tall  and  thin  man,  dressed  in  a  square-tailed 
coat  and  narrow  pantaloons  of  brown,  with  a  striped  vest 
of  red  and  yellow.  The  collar  and  ruffles  of  his  shirt,  at 
the  sleeves  and  breast,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  a  cravat 
of  white  cambric,  were  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
made  a  singular  contrast  with  the  coarseness  of  his  cloth. 
Beside  him  were  an  immense  pair  of  stiff-backed  boots 
with  tassels,  which  he  seemed  about  to  exchange  for 
the  slippers  which  he  wore.  Don  Valentin's  face,  how- 
ever, chiefly  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  thin,  wrink- 
led, and  sallow.  His  teeth  were^of  a  dark  and  unnatural 
color,  and,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  nearly  lost 
two  of  the  front  ones,  opposite  to  each  other  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  cigarillo 
which  he  held  in  his  fingers,  the  ends  of  which  had  been 
dyed  by  the  heated  paper  to  the  color  of  saffi-on.  I  had 
observed  from  without,  that  of  his  right  eye  nothing  re- 
mained but  an  inflamed  and  unseemly  hollow.     This 
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gave  a  sinister  expression  to  a  face,  of  itself  sufficiently 
ill-favored,  and  which  was  further  set  off  bj  a  bony, 
gaunt  figure,  and  by  black  and  bristly  hair,  which  seem- 
ed to  grow  in  all  directions  from  sheer  inveteracy. 

These  observations  were  made  whilst  the  punctilious 
politeness  which  distinguishes  the  Old  Castilian,  and  to 
which  the  Andaluz  is  no  stranger,  was  expending  itself 
in  kind  inquiries  after  the  health  of  each  other  and  fami- 
ly. *  Camo  esta  uated  ? ' — ^  How  fares  your  mercy  ? '  ^  Sin 
novedod  paraservir  d  usiedy  y  ustedl^ — *  Without  novelty 
to  serve  your  mercy,  and  yourself.'  Then  followed  a 
long  list  of  inquiries  for  Donia  Concha,  on  one  part,  and 
La  Florencia  on  the  other  ;  with  the  replies  of, '  Tan  bu- 
ena — tan  guapa — para  servir  a  tuted  ; '  ^  Equally  well — 
ftunously — at  your  mercy's  service.'  By  this  time,  Don 
Valentin  had  discovered  me  in  the  obscurity  of  the  door* 
way  :  so  directing  his  eye  at  me,  and  inclining  his  ungain- 
ly figure,  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  unction,  ^  Serwdor 
de  wted  caballerOy*  and  bid  us  pass  onward  into  the  par- 
lour, of  which  he  opened  the  door.  When  he  had  got 
into  his  boots,  he  followed,  and,  after  a  few  more  com- 
pliments, Don  Diego  opened  the  subject  of  our  visit. 
Don  Valentin,  after  a  becoming  pause,  rephed  that  the 
room  we  were  in  had  served  them  as  a  parlour,  and  that 
the  alcove  had  been  the  sleeping  apartment  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but  that  if  it  suited  me  to  occupy  it,  they  would  live 
in  the  antesala  adjoining  the  kitchen,  their  daughter 
would  move  up  stairs,  and  I  should  have  the  whole  to 
myself.  The  room  was  everything  one  could  have  wish- 
ed in  point  of  situation  ;  for  it  overlooked  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  and  had  a  broad  window  fronting  toward  the  south- 
east, which,  from  its  elevation  above  the  opposite  roofs, 
was  each  morning  bathed  by  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun. 
But  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  Don  Valentin,  nor  did  I 
care  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  him.     So,  when 
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we  rose  to  depart,  I  said  I  would  think  of  the  matter, 
secretly  determining,  however,  to  seek  lodgings  else* 
where. 

Don  Valentin  accompanied  us  to  the  door,  charged 
Don  Diego  with  a  load  of  expresiones  for  his  family,  and 
as  is  the  custom  on  a  first  visit  to  a  Spaniard,  told  me 
that  his  house  and  all  it  contained  was  at  my  entire,  dis- 
posal. He  had  told  us  for  the  last  time,  ^  Que  no  kaya 
novedad  !  Vdyan  ustedes  can  Dios  ! ' — ^  May  you  meet 
with  no  novelty  !  May  God  be  with  you  ! ' — and  was 
holding  the  door  for  us,  when  we  were  met  on  the  nar- 
row landing,  full  in  the  face,  by  the  very  Donia  Floren- 
cia,  about  whom  Don  Diego  had  asked.  She  had  just 
come  from  mass,  and  I  very  near  missed  seeing  her. 
She  might  be  nineteen  or  thereabout,  a  little  above  the 
middle  size,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  with  featiires  regu- 
lar enough,  and  hair  and  eyes  not  so  black  as  is  common 
in  her  country,  a  circumstance  upon  which,  when  I 
came  to  know  her  better,  she  used  to  pride  herself;  for 
in  Spain,  auburn  hair,  and  even  red,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  beauty.  She  had  on  a  mantilla  of  lace,  pinned  to 
her  hair  and  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  hasqwma 
of  black  silk,  garnished  with  cord  and  tassels,  and  loaded 
at  the  bottom  with  lead,  to  make  it  fit  closely  around  the 
body,  and  show  a  shape  which  was  really  a  fine  one. 
Though  high  in  the  neck,  it  did  not  descend  so  low  as  to 
hide  a  well-turned  foot,  covered  with  a  white  stocking 
and  low  shoe  of  black,  bound  over  the  instep  by  a  ribbon 
of  the  same  color. 

As  I  said  before,  I  was  met  full  in  the  face  by  this 
damsel  of  La  Rioja,  to  whose  cheek  the  ascent  of  three 
pairs  of  stairs  had  given  a  color  which  is  not  common  in 
Madrid,  and  which  to  herself  wa.s  not  habitual.  Her 
whole  manner  showed  that  sense  of  satisfaction,  which 
people  who  feel  well  and  virtuously  always  experience 
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on  reaching  the  domestic  threshold.  She  was  opening 
and  shutting^her  fan  with  vivacity,  and  stopped  short  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  song,  which  is  a  great  favorite  in  An- 
dalusia, and  which  begins, 

*  O  no !  no  quiero  casarme ! 
dues  mejor,  qucs  mojor  ser  soltera!' 

We  came  for  a  moment  to  a  stand  in  front  of  each  other, 
and  then  I  drew  back  to  let  her  pass,  whether  from  a  sense 
of  courtesy  or  from  a  reluctance  which  I  began  to  fee  1 
to  effect  my  departure.  With  the  ready  tact  which  no- 
where belongs  to  her  sex  so  completely  as  in  Spain,  she 
asked  me  in,  and  I  at  once  accepted  the  invitation,  with- 
out caring  for  the  preservation  of  my  consistency. '  Here 
the  matter  was  again  talked  over,  the  daughter  lent  her 
counsel,  and  I  was  finally  persuaded  that  the  room  and 
its  situation  were  even  more  convenient  than  I  at  first 
thought,  and  that  I  could  not  possibly  do  better.  So  I 
closed  with  Don  Diego,  and  agreed  to  his  terms,  which 
were  a  dollar  per  day  for  room-rent  and  meals.  *  That 
very  afternoon  I  abandoned  the  Fonda  de  Malta,  and 
moved  into  my  new  lodgings,  where  I  determined  to  be 
pleased  with  everything,  and,  following  the  prescription 
of  Franklin's  two-legged  philosopher,  forget  that  Don 
Valentin  wf^  tuertOy  and  look  only  at  Florencia. 

Being  now  established  for  the  winter,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  some  account  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
our  little  household.  The  apartments  of  Don  Valentin 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  third  floor  and  two  rooms  in 
the  garret,  a  third  being  inhabited  by  a  young  man,  cadet 
of  some  noble  house,  who  was  studying  for  the  military 
career.     One  of  these  rooms  was  appropriated  by  Don 

«  In  Madrid,  lodgings  are  hired  by  the  day,  A  tenant  may  alundon 
a  house  at  a  day's  notice ;  but  cannot  be  forced  from  it  by  the  landlord, 
w>  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  the  stipulated  rent. 
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Valentin  as  a  bedroom  and  workshop ;  for,  like  the  Boar* 
bon  family,  he  had  a  turn  for  tinkering,  and  usually  pass- 
ed his  mornings,  to  my  no  small  inconvenience,  in  plan- 
ing, hammering,  and  sawing,  in  his  aerial  habitation.  I 
used  sometimes  to  wonder,  when  I  saw  his  neighbour  the 
cadet  lying  in  his  bed  and  studying  algebra  in  his  cloak, 
boots,  and  foraging  cap — for  he  kept  no  brascro — ^how  he 
managed  with  such  a  din  beside  him  to  follow  the  train 
of  his  equations.  The  third  room  was  the  bed-chamber 
of  Florencia.  So  much  for  the  garret.  As  for  the  floor 
below,  it  waj9  divided  into  no  less  than  five  apartments, 
two  of  which  were  further  subdivided  into  sitting  rooms 
and  alcove^ 

Immediately  within  the  door  of  our  habitation  was  a 
small  room  called  antesalay  where  the  family  ate  their 
meals.  Connected  with  the  antesala  by  a  door-way  which 
bad  no  door,  was  a  kitchen  equally  small,  and  of  which 
near  one  half  was  occupied  by  a  huge  chimney,  hanging 
over  it  like  an  inverted  funnel.  The  space  under  the 
chimney  was  filled  by  a  brick  dresser  with  several  fur- 
naces. Here  the  family  cooking  was  done,  over  embers 
of  charcoal,  in  small  stone  pitchers,  called  puckeroSj  which 
were  seen  hanging  on  nails  round  the  kitchen,  of  every 
different  size,  like  big  and  little  children  of  the  same 
family.;  In  this  mimic  cociruij  everything  h^d  its  place. 
The  walls  were  garnished  with  platters,  knives,  forks,  and 
tumblers,  bestowed  in  wooden  racks,  the  handy  work  of 
Don  Valentin.  In  one  corner  stood  a  huge  earthen  jar, 
which  the  aguador  filled  every  other  day  with  water  from 
the  Gate  of  the  Sun  ;  whilst  the  hollow  place  beneath 
the  furnaces  was  stowed  with  charcoal,  bought  once  a 
week  from  a  passing  carboncro, 

A  narrow  passage  led  from  the  antesala  to  my  own 
apartment.  On  one  side  of  it  was  the  bedroom  of  Don 
Valentin's  wife,  the  same  old  woman  whom  we  had  seen 
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in  the  entry,  a  good-natured  soul,  whose  desire  to  oblige 
made  a  perfect  drudge  of  her.     It  was  always  night  in 
this  room,  for,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  it  was 
without  a  window.     On  the  opposite  side,  a  door  opened 
into  the  alcove  of  an  apartment  which  corresponded  with 
and  adjoined  my  own.     This  was  inhabited  by  one  Donia 
Gertrudis,  an  Asturian  lady,  whose  husband  had  been  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  who  dared  not  return  to  Spain, 
whence  he  fled  on  the  arrival  of  the  French,  because  he 
had  given  an  ultra-patriotic  toast  at  a  public  dinner,  in 
the  time  of  the  Constitution.     He  was  wandering  about 
somewhere  in  America,  she  scarce  knew  where,  for  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  hear  from  him.     This  woman  ' 
was  a  singular  example  of  the  private  misery  which  so 
many  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  have  produced 
in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  brought  home  to  almost 
every  family.     Of  three  brothers  who  had  held  offices 
under  the  government,  two  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  and 
were  now  living  in  England,  a  burthen  to  the  family  es- 
tate.    This,  with  the  death  of  her  two  children,  and  the 
absence  of  their  father,  who  alone  could  have  consoled 
her  for  the  loss,  had  so  greatly  preyed  upon  her  health, 
that  she  was  threatened  with  a  cancer  in  the  breast. 
Her  friends  had  sent  her  to  the  capital,  to  procure  better 
advice  than  couM  be  found  at  Oviedo.     She  frequently 
told  me  her  story,  talked  of  other  days,  when  her  husband, 
being  htgh  in  favor,  had  brought  her  to  this  same  Ma- 
drid, taken  her  to  court,  and  led  her  into  all  the  gaieties 
of  tiie  capital.     Her  situation  was  indeed  a  sad  one,  and 
I  pitied  her  from  my  soul. 

Leaving  both  these  doors  behind,  the  one  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  opened  into  my  own  room.  It  was  of 
quadrangular  form,  and  sufficiently  large  for  a  man  of 
moderate  size  and  pretensions.  In  addition  to  the  princi- 
pal  entrance  from  the  antesala,  there  was  a  small  glass 
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door  communicating  between  the  room  of  Donid  Gertru- 
disBnd  mine.  This,  however,  waa  partially  concealed 
by  a  curtain.  On  the  side  of  the  street,  my  room  was 
furnished  with  a  large  window,  reaching  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor,  which  opened,  with  a  double  set  of  folding 
doors,  upon  an  iron  balcony.  The  outer  doors  were  fill- 
ed with  glass  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  curiously  put 
together  in  a  sash  of  iron.  The  inner  ones  were  of  solid 
wood,  studded  with  iron,  and  fit  to  resist  a  siege.  When 
closed,  they  were  firmly  secured  by  a  long  vertical  bolt 
having  hooks  at  either  end,  which  projected  above  and 
below  the  door,  and  drew  it  close  to  the  window  frame. 
This  folding  window  is  found  all  over  France,  and  the 
bolt  which  confines  it  is  there  called  espagnolette.  Direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  window  was  a  recess  or  alcove,  con- 
cealed by  curtains.  Within  was  a  wash-stand,  a  small 
looking-glass,  and  pegs  to  hang  clothes  on.  Here  also 
was  my  bed.  It  consisted  of  a  set  of  loose  boards  sup- 
ported on  two  horses,  and  painted  green,  to  keep  away 
the  bugs. ;  On  this  platform  rested  a  woollen  mattress, 
with  sheets,  pillow,  and  coverlet,  making  altogether  a 
bed  which  was  rather  unyielding,  but  of  which  I  grew 
fond  presently.  At  the  bedside  was  a  clean  merino 
fleece  to  alight  on,  in  addition  to  the  mat  of  straw  or  es- 
partOy  which  covered  the]  alcove  and  sitting-room. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  a  dozen  rush  bottomed 
chairs,  a  chest  of  drawers,  which  Don  Valentin*himself 
had  made,  and  where,  at  my  request,  Florencia  continu- 
ed to  preserve  her  feast-day  finery,  and  a  huge  table, 
which  filled  one  end  of  the  room,  and  which  I  had  at  first 
taken  for  a  piano.  There  were  here  but  few  ornaments. 
They  reduced  themselves  to  two  or  three  engravings 
hung  about  the  walls,  in  which  one  of  Raphael's  Virgms 
was  paired  with  a  bad  picture  of  hell  and  its  torments. 
There  was,  likewise,  on  the  bureau,  a  glass  globe  with  a 
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g<ridfiflh  in  it,  whose  only  food  was  found  in  the  element 
he  lired  in,  which  was  renewed  daily.  Though  the 
pet  of  Florencia,  and  well  cared  for,  this  little  feUow 
seemed  weary  of  his  prison  house  ;  for  night  and  day  he 
was  ever  swimming  round  and  round,  as  if  in  search  of 
liberty.  On  the  whole,  there  was  about  this  dwelling  an 
air  of  snugness  and  quiet,  to  which  I  had  been  unaccus- 
tomed in  France ;  and  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  re* 
mark,  that,  though  inhabiting  a  milder  climate,  the  l^pan- 
iard  is  far  more  sensible  to  notions  of  comfort  than  his 
mercurial  neighbour,  who  has  not  even  been  at  the  pains 
of  adopting  a  word,  which  has  become  in  our  language 
so  fiuniliar  and  expressive.  The  balcony,  however,  was 
by  far  the  most  agreeable  part  of  my  habitation.  There, 
leaning  on  the  railing,  I  passed  a  portion  of  each  day  ; 
for  though  cavalcades  and  processions  failed,  there  was 
always  abundant  amusement'  in  gazing  downward  upon 
the  constantly  circulating  multitude,  and  in  studying  the 
varied  costumes  and  striking  manners  of  this  peculiar 
people.  Nor  were  other  motives  wanting  to  lead  me  to 
the  balcony.  The  one  immediately  next  my  own  was 
frequented,  at  all  hours,  by  a  young  Andaluza  of  surpass- 
ing beauty ;  whilst  over  the  way  was  the  habitation  of 
Letizia  Cortessi,  the  primardatma  of  the  Italian  opera. 

As  for  the  occupations  of  our  little  family,  they  were 
such  as  are  common  in  Spain.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  was  to  arrange  and  order  everything  for  the  day. 
Then  each  took  the  little  higada  of  chocolate  and  pane* 
ciiioy  or  small  roll,  of  the  delightful  bread  of  Madrid. 
This  meal  is  not  taken  at  a  table,  but  sitting,  standing, 
or  Walking  from  room  to  room,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
bed.  This  over,  each  went  to  his  peculiar  occupations  ; 
the  old  woman  with  her  Diaries  and  Gacetas  to  open  her 
readmg  room  in  the  entry  ;  Florencia  to  ply  her  needle, 
an<i  Don  Valentin  to  tinker  overhead,  h^tving  first  taken 
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cia.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  provinces  of  Madrid,  Gua- 
dalaxara,  Guenca,  Toledo,  and  La  Mancba.  Its  surface 
consists  chiefly  of  elevated  plains,  intersected  by  lofty 
mountains,  notwithstanding  which  its  rivers  are  few  and 
inconsiderable  ;  and  as  it  rains  seldom,  the  country  fre- 
quently suffers  from  drought,  particularly  in  I^a  Mancha, 
where  the  drinking  water  is  of  very  bad  quality.  The 
cold  is  often  severe  in  winter  in  New  Castile,  especially 
in  Cuenca ;  but  the  air  is  very  pure  and  the  climate 
healthy.  This  kingdom  possesses  mines  of  calamine  at 
Riopar  in  La  Mancha,  and  of  quicksilver  at  Almaden  in 
the  same  province,  and  near  the  celebrated  shrine  of  our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe.  The  mines  of  Almaden  produce 
annually  twenty  thousand  quintals  of  this  precious  min- 
eral. The  mountains  of  New  Castile  supply  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  plains  with  charcoal  for  fuel,  and  are  cov- 
ered beside  with  noble  trees,  suitable  for  ship  building. 
They  likewise  afford  pasture  to  horses,  cows,  mules,  and 
swine,  and  to  large  flocks  of  wandering  merinos,  which 
come  in  summer  from  the  warmer  plains  and  vallies  be^ 
low,  to  crop  their  tender  herbage.  The  level  regions  pro- 
duce wheat  and  wine  of  excellent  quality  ;  some  oil, 
honey,  saflTron ;  a  plant  called  alazor,  useful  in  dying, 
and  sumac,  barilla,  and  glasswort.  With  the  exception 
of  manufactures  of  cloth  at  Guadalaxara,  of  silk  at  Toledo 
and  Talavera,  ^nd  such  rude  fabrics  as  are  necessary 
for  domestic  use.  New  Castile  possesses  no  industry.* 

The  city  of  Madrid  is  the  capital  of  New  Castile,  as 
of  the  whole  Spanish  empire.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
[eft  bank  of  the  small  stream  of  Manzanares,  on  several 
sand  hills,  which  form  the  last  declivity  of  the  mountains 
of  Guadarrama.  It  stands  in  latitude  forty,  north,  at  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

*  Antillon. 
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and  almost  mathematically  in  the  centr^of  the  Penmsula. 
It  b  the  highest  capital  of  £urope ;  for  its  elevation  is 
fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  Paris,  and  nearly  twice 
that  of  Creneva.  The  neighbouring  country  is  of  very 
irregular  surface,  and  broken  into  an  infinite  succession 
of  misshapen  hills,  so  that,  although  there  are  near  two 
hundred  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  can  ever  be  dincovered  at  once.  The 
soil  is  of  a  dry  and  barren  nature,  producing  nothing  but 
wheat,  which  yields  only  ten  for  one,  but  which  is  very 
sweet  and  of  excellent  quality.  Madrid  has  no  imme- 
diate environs,  no  country  seats  of  the  rich  inhabitants, 
none  of  those  delightful  little  colonies,  which  are  usually 
found  clustering  round  the  walls  of  a  great  city,  and 
which  combine  the  convenience  of  a  town  residence  with 
the  enjoyments  of  rural  life.  Hence,  the  dread  of  living 
8e6luded  leads  the  inhabitants  to  gather  together  for  mu- 
tual protection  ;  so  that  if  you  wander  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  gates  of  Madrid,  you  see  no  dwellings  to  failure 
you  forward  with  the  cheering  assurance  of  society,  but 
seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  civilisation  and  the  haunts  of 
men.  Nor  are  there  any  forests  or  orchards  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  inhabitants,  if,  indeed,  you  except 
the  valley  of  the  Manzaoares,  and  to  the  east  a  few  scat- 
tering olive  trees,  as  sad  and  gloomy  in  appearance  as 
their  owners,  the  monkish  inmates  of  San  Geronimo  and 
Atocha.  In  former  times,  however,  the  country  about 
Madrid  was  covered  with  forests,  abounding  in  wild  boara 
and  bears  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  city  derives  its  arma 
ofa  bear  rampant,  with  his  fore  paws  resting  against  a 
tree.  The  total  disappearance  of  these  forests  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  that  singular  prejudice  of  the  Cas- 
tilians  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  climate  of  Madrid,  though  subject  to  great  varia- 
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lion,  is,  neverthAess,  healthful,  and  has  ever  been  a 
stranger  to  epidemic  diseases.  Its  sky  is  abnost  always 
transparent  and  cloudless,  and  its  air  so  pure,  that  the 
dead  animals,  which  are  often  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
streets  until  they  are  pulverized  and  blown  away,  never 
become  offensive.  The  ordinary  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture in  Madrid  are  ninety  of  Fahrenheit  in  summer,  and 
thirty  two  in  winter  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  year  that  the 
thermometer  does  not  rise  above  a  hundred,  and  fall  be- 
low fourteen  ;  for,  though  the  inclination  of  the  city  fa- 
cilitates its  ventilation,  it  likewise  exposes  it  more  fully 
to  the  unintercepted  rays  of  a  powerful  sun  ;  and  in  win- 
ter the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Guadarrama  send 
down  from  their  snowy  reservoirs  such  keen  breezes, 
that,  perhaps  in  a  few  places  is  the  cold  more  pinching 
than  in  Madrid.  This  was  especially  the  case  last  win- 
ter, the  most  inclement  that  has  been  known  in  Europe 
for  many  years.  Several  sentinels  were  frozen  on  their 
posts  along  the  parapet  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  overlook- 
ing the  ravine  of  the  Manzanares,  down  which  the  north- 
west winds  descend  with  accumulated  violence.  Two 
soldiers  of  the  Swiss  brigade  were  among  the  number  \ 
and  though  they  were  relieved  at  short  intervals,  and 
might  have  been  supposed  no  strangers  to  cold  in  their 
own  Alpine  country,  they  were  nevertheless  found  in 
their  sentry  boxes,  stiff  and  lifeless,  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour.  Several  washer-women,  too,  going  as  usual  to 
the  Manzanares — ^for  being  poor  they  could  not  well  lie 
by  for  the  weather — were  overtaken  by  a  similar  calami- 
ty ;  so  that  the  police  was  obliged  to  place  sentinels  to 
prevent  others  from  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupation. 
I  have  said  that  the  climate  of  Madrid  was  healthful 
in  the,  extreme.  This,  however,  like  every  general  rule, 
has  its  exception.  There  is  in  winter  a  prevailing  dis- 
ease called  piUfnonia,  which  carries  the  healthiest  people 
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off,  after  four  or  five  days'  illness.  I  was  one  eyening, 
in  the  month  of  November,  at  the  house  of  a  marquis,  a 
very  fat  man,  who  in  his  early  days  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  navy,  and  had  even  made  a  campaign  of  six  weeks 
is  a  guardaH:o8ta.  Though  he  had  retired  to  Madrid, 
decorated  with  a  variety  of  crosses,  to  live  upon  the  in- 
come of  extensive  estates  which  he  possessed  in  Murcia, 
his  tastes  were  still  altogether  naval,  and  his  rooms  were 
hung  round  in  every  direction  with  plans  of  ships,  dry- 
docks,  and  sea-fights.  A  short  time  afler,  I  met  him  in 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  as  fat  and  smiling  as  ever  ;  but  at  th^ 
end  of  three  days  I  was  told  that  he  was  very  sick  of  a 
pulmonia  ;  on  the  fourth,  that  he  had  received  the  viati- 
cum and  extreme  unction  ;  and  the  next  day  the  poor 
marquis  was  no  more.  This  was  not  a  solitary  case  ;  for 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  this  dis- 
ease carried  off  its  hundreds  in  a  week.  The  Madrile- 
nios  have  a  mortal  dread  of  a  still  cold  air  which  comes 
quietly  down  firom  the  mountains,  and  which,  they  say, 
^  Maia  101  homln'ey  y  no  apaga  una  htz^^ — ^  kills  a  man,  and 
does  not  put  out  a  candle.'  In  such  weather  you  see 
every  man  holding  the  corner  of  his  cloak,  or  a  pocket 
handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and  hurrying  through  the 
streets,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  lefl,  as 
though  dei^h,  in  the  shape  of  a  pulmonia,  were  close  up- 
on his  heels.  For  myself,  I  never  felt  the  cold  .more 
sensibly.  It  seemed  to  pierce  my  clothes  like  a  shower 
of  needles,  and  I  found  there  was  n^^y^ay  of  excluding  it, 
but  to  get  myself  a  cloak  as  ample  as  John  Gilpin's,  and 
roll  myself  up  in  it,  until  I  became  as  invisible  as  the  best 
of  them. 

Such  are  the  situation  and  climate  of  Madrid.  As  for 
its  antiquity,  the  pride  of  its  inhabitants  would  carry  us 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
when  some  foolish  Greeks  came,  passing  over  the  fair 
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regions  of  Andalusia  or  Valencia,  to  found  in  this  cheer- 
less waste,  and  among  the  savage  Carpitanians,  a  citj  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mantua.  If  such  were 
indeed  the  case,  these  colonists  could  only  have  beeo 
members  of  some  Stoic  sect,  whose  chief  ambition  it  wbb 
to  reject  ease  and  comfort  for  self-denial  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  first  mention  that  is  anywhere  found  in  his- 
tory of  Madrid,  is  in  the  tenth  century,  two  hundred  and 
twentyfive  years  after  the  Moorish  invasion,  when  Don 
Ramiro  II.,  king  of  Leon,  fell  upon  the  Moors  of  the 
town  of  Magerit,  entered  the  place  by  force  of  arms, 
threw  down  its  walls,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  ravages. 
Hence,  it  probably  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Moors. 

Don  Enrique  III.  was  the  first  king  of  Castile  pro- 
claimed in  Madrid.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  1394,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Cortes,  ^sembfed  in  the  old  Moorish  Al- 
cazar,* which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  royal  palace. 
The  court,  however,  was  afterwards  removed  to  Valla- 
dolid,  until  Henry  IV.,  having  passed  his  youth  in  Madrid, 
became  fond  of  the  place,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  it. 
This  prince,  returning  in  1461  from  the  war  of  Navarre, 
was  met  at  Aranda  by  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  the 
pregnancy  of  his  wife.  Henry  was  so  much  rejoiced  at 
this  piece  of  good  news,  that  he  sent,  we  are  told,  for  her  to 
come  to  him,  and  being  followed  by  a  great  accompaniment 
of  captains  and  courtiers,  he  made  his  public  entry,  bring- 
ing his  wife  upon  the  crQ|ip  of  his  mule,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  an^to.fUlfe  his  good  fortune  notorious.  But 
Juana,  the'princesk  which  the  queen  bore  him,  never 
reached  the  throne;  for  the  Castilians,  doubting  her 
legitimacy,  notwithstanding  the  exhibition  on  the  mule, 
raised  up  in  her  stead  Dania  Isabella,  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  and  shared  with  him  the 

*  Castle,  or  fortified  palace. 
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title  of  Catholic.  The  court  continued  still  to  fluctuate 
between  Valladohd  and  Madrid,  until  the  accession  of 
Philip  II.,  who  finally  settled  it  in  the  latter  place,  where 
it  has  remained  ever  since,  with  little  interruption.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  chiefly  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, the  excellence  of  the  water,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains* of  Guadarrama,  which  furnished  abundance  of 
game.  At  the  same  time,  the  principal  nobles  removed 
to  Madrid,  in  order  to  be  near  the  court,  and  the  city 
began  to  acquire  the  magnificence  becoming  a  capital 
which  was  the  focus  and  rallying  point  of  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy.  ,The  arts  and  sciences  were  soon  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  churches  and  convents  rose 
in  every  direction,  to  bear  testimony  to  another  age,  of 
squandered  wealth  and  mistaken  piety. 

In  1638,  was  born*  in  Madrid,  Donia  Maria  Teresa, 
who  by  her  marriage  with  Louis  XIV.  introduced  after- 
wards the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  duke  of  Anjou  did 
not,  however,  find  a  quiet  throne,  nor  did  he  win  without 
exertion  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  the  prize  being  contended 
for  by  the  Austrian  Archduke,  who  took  the  title  of 
Charles  III.  The  rival  pretenders  drove  each  other  re- 
peatedly from  the  capital,  until  the  cause  of  Philip  pre- 
vailed, through  the  valor  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  Not- 
withstanding the  civil  wars  which  disturbed  the  accession  of 
Philip  V.  to  the  throne,  he  found  means  to  increase  and 
embellish  the  capital,  by  establishing  the  royal  library 
and  various  academies.  He  constructed  the  bridge  of 
Toledo,  and  commenced  the  building  of  the  palace.  But 
it  is  to  Charles  III.  that  Madrid  owes  all  its  present  mag- 
nificence. Under  his  care,  the  royal  palace  was  finished, 
the  noble  gates  of  Alcala  and  San  Vincente  were  raised  ; 
the  custom-house,  the  post-office,  the  museum,  and  roy- 
al printing  ofiice  were  constructed  ;  the  academy  of  the 
three  noble  arts  improved ;  the  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
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the  botanic  garden,  the  national  bank  of  San  Carlos,  and 
many  gratuitous  schools  established,  while  convenient 
roads  leading  from  the  city,  and  delightful  walks  planted 
within  and  without  it,  and  adorned  by  statues  and  foun- 
tains, combine  to  announce  the  solicitude  of  this  paternal 
king.     In  the  unworthy  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  of  his  wick- 
ed queen,  and  of  Godoy,  Madrid  was  the  scene  of  every- 
thing that  was  base  and  degrading,  until  the  nation,  wea- 
ried of  such  an  ignominious  yoke,  proclaimed  Ferdinand 
VII.  at  Aranjuez,  and  the  populace  testified  its  joy  by 
plundering  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.     Very 
soon  afler  the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  he  left  Madrid  on 
his  infatuated  journey  to  Bayonne,  and  Murat  took  pos^ 
session  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  French. 
The  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the  remaining  members 
of  the  royal  family  for  Bayonne,  first  gave  vent  to  the  in- 
dignation  of  the   Madrilenios.     The  gallant  partisans, 
Daoiz  and  Velarde,  turned  two  pieces  of  cannon  upon 
the  usurpers,  and  fell  gloriously  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  whilst  the  populace,  rushing  forth  with  their 
knives^  assassinated  the  defenceless  French  wherever 
they  met  them.     The  vengeance  of  Murat  was  terrible. 
Sending  patroles  into  every  street,  he  seized  all  such  as 
were  found  with  knives  upon  them,  drove  them  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Retire,  and  fired  upon  them  by  Tol- 
lies.    This  is  the  celebrated  Dos  de  MayOj  second  of 
M^.     The  news  of  the  ^trocity  spread  like  wild-fire 
throughout  the  Peninsula.     The  Spaniards  flew  to  arms, 
and  the  war  of  independence  was  commenced.     After  the 
shedding  of  ritrers  of  blood,  and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives,  Ferdinand  at  length  returned  to  his 
capital,  to  which  he  was  chiefly  restored  by  the  fierce  en- 
ergies of  his  subjects. 

Such  are  some  of  the  events  of  which  Madrid  has  been 
the  theatre.     When  the  stranger,  newly  arrived  within 
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it8  walls,  looks  round  in  search  of  the  local  advantages 
which  led  to  its  foundation,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  it  should  have  become  a  great  city.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  so  little  adapts  to  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  that  meats  and  fruits,  and  almost  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  brought  from  the  extremities  of 
the  kingdom.  Thus,  supplies  of  fish  come  on  the  backs 
of  mules  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ;  cattle 
from  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  and  fruit  from  the  distant 
orchards  of  Andalusia  and  Valencia.  With  these  disad- 
vantages, manufactures  can  never  flourish  in  Madrid ; 
and  as  to  commerce,  the  mountains  which  form  its  barrier 
on  the  north  and  west,  check  its  communications  with 
half  the  Peninsula  ;  whilst  the  inconsiderable  stream  of 
Manzanares  furnishes  no  facilities  of  transportation  ;  none 
of  any  sort,  indeed,  except  supplying  water  to  accommo- 
date the  washer-women. 

Though  accident  or  caprice  have  alone  given  existence 
to  Madrid,  and  though  a  city  thus  raised  to  wealth  *  and 
power,  must  necessarily  relapse  into  insignificance  when 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  will  of  one, 
shall  govern  the  concerns  of  Spain,  yet  it  is  not  the  less 
a  great  city.  It  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference^ 
of  square  figure,  and  contains  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  thousand  inhabitants,  living  in  eight  thou- 
sand houses ;  so  that  there  are  about  eighteen  persons 
to  a  house,  each  house  containing,  in  general,  as  many 
families  as  stories.  Madrid  has  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nx  temples  for  worship,  including  collegiate  and  parish 
churches,  convents,  heateriosj  oratories,  chapels,  and  her- 
mitages. Among  this  number  are  sixtytwo  convents  for 
monks  and  nuns.  It  has,  besides,  eighteen  hospitals, 
large  and  small ;  thirteen  colleges,  fifteen  academies, 
four  public  libraries,  six  prisons,  fifteen  gates  of  granite, 
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eightyfive  squares  and  places,  and  fifty  public  fountains 
which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  delightful  water, 
brought  from  mountain  springs,  thirty  miles  from  the 
city.         «  •^ 

The  water  is  in  all  cases  conveyed  from  the  fountains 
to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  by  people  whose  busi- 
ness  it    is.      This  gives  occupation  to   several  thou- 
sand Gallegos  and  Asturians,  and  is  entirely  in  their 
hands.    Indeed,  a  Oallego  who  has  established  an  exten- 
sive custom,  when  he  has  made  a  little  fortune  of  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars,  wherewith  to  retire  to  his  native 
i^ountaiiis  and  rear  a  family,  has  the  conceded  privilege 
either  of  selling  his  business  or  of  bequeathing  it  gratui- 
tously to  a  relative.  To  lay  up  money  on  their  scanty  earn- 
ings, of  course  requires  the  most  narrow  economy.    Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  them  doing  menial  offices  for  a  family, 
for  the  sake  of  sleeping  on  the  entry  pavement,  or  elae 
clubbing  together,  a  dozen  or  twenty,  to  hire  a  little  room 
in  the  attic.     As  for  their  food,  they  buy  it  at  a  <a6enia, 
or  from  old  women  who  keep  three-legged  walking  kitch- 
ens at  the  corners,  dining  and  supping  on  the  spot,  or  more 
commonly  seated  on  their  water-kegs  about  the  fountains, 
two  or  three  messing  together,  and  eating  with  wooden 
spoons  from  the  same  earthen  vessel.     Others  there  are, 
who,  instead  of  carrying  water  for  domestic  use,  pturade  cer- 
tain streets,  taking  due  care  not  to  infringe  the  domain  of 
a  brother,  and  selling  it  by  the  glass-full  ^o  those  who 
pass.    They  carry  simply  an  earthen  jar,  suspended  hy  a 
leathern  sling  behind  the  back.     The  mouth  of  the  jar 
has  a  cork  with  two  reeds ;  one  to  allow  the  water  to 
pass  out,  the  other  to  admit  the  air.     When  asked   ibr 
water,  they  take  a  glass  from  the  basket  on  their  left  arm, 
and  stooping  forward,  fill  it  with  great  dexterity.     They 
do  not  wait,  however,  for  the  thirsty  to  find  them  out,  but 
deafen  all  equally  with  cries  in  badly  pronounced  Span- 
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iflh,  o^'  Jigua !  ^Sguafresea  !  Qiu  ahora  mismo  viene  de 
la  fvenie  !  Quien  bebcy  aeniores  !  Quteti  behe  1 ' 

In  stature  the  Gallegos  are  low,  stout,  and  clumsy, 
different  as  possible  in  form  and  figure  from  the  Span- 
ish in  general,  and  equally  different  in  manners  and  in 
dress.  They  wear  a  little  pointed  cap,  jackets  and 
trowsers  of  brown  cloth,  execrably  coarse,  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  threads  to  the  armful ;  heavy  shoes,  armed 
with  hob-nails,  and  made  to  last  a  lifetime  ;  a  large  leath- 
ern pocket  in  front  to  rceive  their  money,  and  a  fender  of 
the  same  on  the  right  shoulder  to  protect  the  jacket.  They 
are  but  a  rough  set,  and  little  mindful  of  the  courtesies  in 
use  among  their  countrymen.  They  eventake  the  right 
hand  side  along  the  narrow  walk,  and  never  turn  out  for 
man  or  woman.  One  day  Don  Diego  came  up  to  my 
habitation  to  give  the  customary  lesson,  with  his  hat  in 
hand,  endeavouring  to  rid  it  of  a  dint,  and  cursing  the 
Gallego  who  had  run  against  him  at  the  turning  of  a  cor- 
ner. He  had  undertaken  to  lecture  him  ;  but  the  Galle- 
go, putting  down  his  keg,  and  drawing  himself  up  with 
dignity,  said  to  him,  '  I  am  a  noble  !  '< — a  thing  not  un- 
conmion'among  his  countrymen — ^  you,  may  be,  are  no 
more  ! ' — ^  Soy  noble  !  usted  acaso  no  sera  mas  ! '  Notwith- 
standing their  bluntness,  however,  they  have  many  good 
qualities,  and  are  trusty  and  faithful  in  a  rare  degree. 
They  and  the  Austrians  act  as  porters  ;  in  i^ch  ca- 
pacity they  .are  even  employed  to  deliver  money  and  take 
up  notes.  Such  is  the  unshaken  probity  of  these  rude 
sons  of  the  Suevi. 

The  streets  of  Madrid  are  in  general  stridt  and  wider 
than  those  of  most  cities  in  £urope  ;  a  fact  which  is 
probably  owing  to  its  being  almost  entirely  modern,  and 
having  been  built  under  royal  patronage.  They  are  all 
paved  with  square  blocks  of  stone,  and  have  sidewalks 
about  four  feet  wide  and  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
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pavement.  In  order  to  avoid  contention  fi>r  this  narrow 
foot-holdy  it  is  the  custom  always  to  take  the  right  side  ; 
and  jou  may  thus,  in  a  crowded  street,  notice  two  cur^ 
rents  of  people,  going  in  opposite  directions,  without  in- 
terfering wiUi  each  other.  This  has,  however,  the  in- 
convenience, that  a  person  cannot  choose  his  own  gait, 
but  must  move  at  the  pace  of  the  multitude. 

Some  of  the  palaces  of  the  highnobility  are  buih  in  a  quad- 
rangular form,  with  a  square  in  the  centre.  The  mass  of  the 
dweUing-houses,  however,  are  built  much  in  our  way. 
They  are,  in  general,  three  or  four  stories  high,  with  a 
door  and  small  entry  at  one  side.     They  have  rather  a 
prison  look,  for  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  are  grated 
with  bars  of  iron.    The  upper  windows  have  balconies, 
whilst  the  stout  door  of  wood,  well  studded  with  spike 
heads,  has  more  the  air  of  the  gate  of  a  fortified  town 
than  of  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling  of  a  peacefiil  citizen. 
The  outer  doors  of  the  different  suits  of  apartments  in- 
dicate the  same  jealousy  and  suspicion,  nor  are  they  ever 
opened  without  a  parley.    These  precautions  are  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  number  and  boldness  of  the  robbers 
in  Madrid,  who  sometimes  enter  a  house,  when  left  alone 
with  the  females,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and,  having 
tied  the  occupants,  who  dare  not  utter  a  word  of  alarm, 
they  help  themselves  at  leisure,  and  make  off  with  their 
spoil.     This  b  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.     Indeed  I 
scarce  became  acquainted  with  a  person  in  Madrid  who 
had  not  been  robbed  one  or  more  times.     The  greatest 
danger  is,  however,  at  night  in  the  streets.  I  knew  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  Lima,  who  was  encountered  in  a  nai^ 
row  street,  on  his  way  to  an  evening  party,  by  three  men, 
who  dragged  him  into  the  concealment  of  a  doorway. 
One  of  them  held  a  knife  to  his  throat,  whilst  the  two 
others  stripped  him  of  his  clothes  and  finery,  until  nothing 
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was  left  but  his  shirt  and  boots.  Then  giving  him  a  slap 
on  the  iraseroy  they  told  him,  '  Vaya  wUd  can  DioB  ker^ 
mono/'  and,  gathering  the  spoil  under  their  cloaks,  they 
moved  away  in  another  direction.* 

By  far  the  noblest  building  in  Madrid  is  the  royal  pal- 
ace. It  is  built  on  the  same  site  where  formerly  stood 
the  old  Moorish  Alcazar.  Philip  V.,  who  caused  it  to 
be  erected,  conceived  originally  the  idea  of  a  palace 
which  was  to  have  four^ai^iule^  of  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet  by  one  hundred  high,  with  twentythree  courts 
and  thirtyfour  entrances.  A  mahogany  model  of  the  pro- 
jected palace  is  still  shown  in  Madrid,  and  must  of  itself 
have  cost  the  price  of  as  good  a  dwelling  as  any  modest 
man  need  wish  for.  This  palace  was  to  have  lodged  the 
royal  body  guard,  the  ministers,  tribunals,  and  indeed 
everything  connected  with  the  machine  of  state.  Though 
this  stupendous  project  was  never  realized,  the  present 
palace  is,  nevertheless,  every  way  worthy  of  a  prince 
who  had  been  bom  at  Versailles.  It  consists  of  a  hol- 
low square,  four  hundred  and^seventy  feet  on  the  outside, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  within.  Within  is  a  colon- 
nade and  gaUery,  running  entirely  round  the  square,  and 
without,  a  judicious  distribution  of.  windows,  cornices, 
and  columns,  unencumbered  by  redundant  ornament,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  in  the  heavy  balustrade,  which  crowns  the 
whole,  and  hides  the  leaden  roof  from  view.  The  con- 
struction of  this  palace  is  of  the  noblest  and  most  durable 
kind,  being  without  any  wood,  except  in  the  frame  of  the 
roof  and  the  doors  and  windows.  The  iR>undation  stands 
entirely  upon  a  system  of  subterranean  arches.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
court.    A  magnificent  stairway  of  marble,  on  which  the 

♦  Vaya  u$ted  con  Dios^  fiermano! — *Go  withGkxl,  brother! — Grod 
be  with  you ! '  parting  salutation  among  Spaniards. 
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architect,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter  have  exhausted 
their  respective  arts  of  decoration,  leads  to  the  second 
floor,  which  is  likewise  sustained  upon  arches.  Here 
is  a  second  colonnade  and  gallery,  which  looks  upon  the 
court,  and  which,  like  the  whole  of  the  story,  is  paved 
with  marble.  This  is  always  filled  with  groups  of  body 
guards  and  halberdiers  on  service,  and  with  people  in 
court  dresses  ready  to  go  before  the  sovereign.  This 
gallery  opens  upon  the  apartments  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  the  chapel,  and  audience  cham- 
ber. Their  different  ceilings  are  appropriately  painted 
by  the  pencil  of  Mengs,  Bayeux,  Velasquez,  or  Giorda- 
no, whilst  the  walls  are  hung  round  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  Rubens,  Titian,  Murillo,  Velasquez,  and 
Espanioleto.  The  small  oratory  of  the  king  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  apartment  of  the  palace.  It  is  adorn- 
ed with  the  richest  and  most  elegantly  variegated  marbles, 
^1  found  in  the  Peninsula.  A  single  glance  at  them  is 
sufficient  to  convince  one,  that  the  marbles  of  Spain  are 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  world.  The  clocks,  furniture, 
tapestry,  beds,  dressing-tables,  and  glasses  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  magnificence.  It  will  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  this  to  mention,  that  in  one  room  there  are  four 
mirrors  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  inches  high  by  nine- 
tyt hree  wide.  They  were  made  at  the  royal  manufactory 
which  formerly  existed  in  San  Ildefonso,  and,  with  some 
others  cast  in  the  same  mould,  are  the  largest  ever  known. 
This  palace,  whether  it  be  viewed  with  reference  to  its 
architecture  or  decoration,  is,  indeed,  a  noble  one..  I 
have  heard  it  said,  by  those  who  had  visited  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe,  that  they  had  seen  none  superior  to 
it,  and,  though  Versailles  may  excel  in  detail,  as  a  per- 
fect whole  the  palace  of  Madrid  may  even  claim  preem- 
inence. 

The  palace  of  Buen  Retiro,  where  the  court  lived  be- 
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fore  the  completion  of  the  new  palace,  is  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Madrid,  and  stands  upon  the  Prado.  It 
consists  of  a  variety  of  ancient  and  disjointed  edifices, 
which  are  rapidly  falling  to  ruin,  and  which  look  like 
anything  hut  a  royal  mansion.  The  progress  of  decay 
would  have  heen  assisted,  and  the  whole  pile  long  since 
demolished,  were  it  not  for  some  admirable  paintings  in 
fresco  which  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  ceiling,  and 
which  are  in  Giordano's  best  style.  The  most  remark- 
able one  is  allusive  to  the  institution  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
in  which  Hercules,  who  figures  in  the  fiction  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, is  seen  offering  the  prize  to  Philip  the  Grood, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  order  of  knighthood,  which 
has  preserved  its  splendor  better  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope, has  the  king  of  Spain  for  its  head,  as  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, one  of  the  many  titles  attached  to  the  crown  since 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  In  another  room  are  some  scenes 
from  the  wars  of  Grenada.  The  Moors  are,  of  course,  in 
the  attitude  of  'the  vanquished.  Horses  and  riders  are 
strewed  upon  the  dust,  already  lifeless,  or  else  an  entan- 
gled cavalier  yet  lifls  a  broken  cimeter,  to  protect  his 
head  and  agonized  features  firom  the  hoof  of  a  charger, 
which  a  christian  knight,  or,  it  may  be,  Santiago  him- 
self, is  urging  forward  with  a  heart  as  hard  as  his  own 
cuirass. 

The  garden  of  the  Retiro  is  of  great  extent,  but  its 
situation  is  high  and  exposed,  and  the  walks  are  by  no 
means  agreeable.  The  present  family  has  directed  the 
difierent  improvements,  if  indeed  they  may  be  so  called, 
which  are  in  process  here,  and  perhaps  nowhere  has 
there  been  so  much  labor  expended  and  so  little  pro- 
duced. In  one  place  is  an  artificial  mound,  with  a  Chi- 
nese temple  perched  upon  it ;  in  another,  a  little  cottage, 
with  an  old  woman  of  wood  sitting  by  a  painted  fire,  and 
rocking  her  baby  in  a  cradle  ;  overhead  are  wooden  hams 
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and  leathern  sausages,  whilst  in  an  adjoining  room  the 
good  man  of  the  house  is  lying  sick  between  the  bed 
clothes,  with  a  pot  of  soup  beside  him,  and  is  made  to 
rise  up,  when  strangers  come  to  see  him.     In  another 
part  is  an  oblong  lake,  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  cut  stone 
and  a  rich  railing  of  iron.     On  one  side  of  it,  is  a  small 
building  surmounted  by  naval  emblems  and  a  flag-staff, 
and  beneath  it  is  a  dock  or  cove  for  the  royal  galley. 
The  elevation  of  the  Retire  is  an  obstacle  to  the  bringing 
of  water  in  pipes  to  fiU  the  lake,  and  the  object  is  there- 
fore effected  by  the  labor  of  a  mule,  who  turns  a  wheel 
hard  by,  and  who  is  hidden  under  a  rustic  shed,  adorned 
with  Egyptian  pagods.     Sometimes  the  royal  personages 
come  to  take  a  water  excursion  upon  the  lake.  The  basin 
is  then  filled,  the  gilded  barge,  which  is  truly  classic  in 
its  construction,  is  floated  to  the  stairs  of  the  navy-yard, 
and  the  august  individuals  enter  and  put  forth.     Their 
perfect  contentment  and  unaffected  complacencj,  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders  evinced  by  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  near  the 
wheel-house,  the  creaking  of  the  machinery,  the  Are  / 
of  the  muleteer,  and  the  grunting  of  the  mule,  combine 
to  produce  a  singular  spectacle. 

They  are  likewise  now  constructing  here  a  new  house 
for  the  royal  menage,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that, 
at  a  moment  when  the  debts  of  interest,  honor,  and  grat- 
itude were  left  unpaid,  at  the  very  time  when  money  was 
wanting  to  buy  horses  for  a  train  of  artillery,  then  waiting 
to  depart  for  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  a  considerable  sum 
should  have  been  remitted  to  make  additions  in  foreign 
countries  to  the  royal  collection  of  wild  beasts.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  in  the  garden  of  the  Retiro  which 
any  man  may  admire.  It  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Philip 
IV.  cast  by  Taca,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  after  a  painting 
of  Velasquez.    Though  the  figures  are  four  times  as 
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large  as  life,  and  the  enormous  mass,  weighing  no  less 
than  nine  tons,  is  supported  on  the  horse's  two  hind  feet, 
yet  the  beholder  is  not  struck  with  astonishment ;  for 
there  is  such  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  parts  and  perfec- 
tion in  the  whole,  that  he  is  apt  to  undervalue  its  dimen- 
sions. This  beautiful  colossus  stands  in  an  elevated  sit- 
uation of  the  Retire,  and  looks  the  modern  gewgaws  into 
insignificance.  And  yet  the  prince,  thus  immortalized 
by  the  hand  of  genius,  was  even  less  than  an  ordinary 
man.  He  never  did  anything  to  promote  the  interests 
and  add  to  the  honor  of  human  nature.  He  was  imbecile 
in  character,  and  of  mean  appearance.  What  American 
can  reflect  on  this,  and  remember  without  shame,  that, 
in  a  country  where  men  possess  great  wealth  and  the 
freedom  of  doing  with  it  what  they  please,  there  should 
be  no  disposition  thus  to  commemorate  the  brightest  vir- 
tues and  the  most  exalted  services  ? 

Hie  Casino  is  a  mimic  palace,  on  the  scale  of  a  pri- 
vate dwelling.  It  is  situated  in  a  populous  part  of  the 
city,  and  is  decorated  with  equal  good  taste  and  ele- 
gance. The  last  queen  took  great  delight  in  this  little 
retirement,  and  spent  much  of  her  time  there  ;  but  since 
her  deqjth  it  is  rarely  visited  by  any  of  the  family.  The 
Casa  del  Campo  is  another  royal  mansion,  which  stands 
low  in  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares,  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  palace.  Its  gardens  offer  shade  and  seclusion, 
but  their  chief  ornament  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Philip  III. 
the  joint  work  of  Bolonia  and  Taca,  which,  though 
weighing  twelve  thousand  pounds,  was  sent  from  Flor- 
ence as  a  present  from  Cosmo  de  Medicis.  In  its  pres- 
ent situation  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  there  are  doubt- 
less many  persons  in  Madrid  who  are' ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence. There  is  yet  a  fifth  royal  mansion  in  the  environs 
of  Madrid.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  overlooks  the  val- 
ley of  the  Manzanares  and  the  grove  of  the  Florida. 
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Although  Madrid  contains  iu  all  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  places  of  worship,  yet  it  cannot  boast  a  single 
temple  of  superior  magnificence.  In  those  days  when 
most  of  the  (xothic  cathedrals  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  older  European  cities,  were  erected,  Madrid  was 
but  an  inconsiderable  place.  Even  now,  though  the  po- 
litical capital  of  Spain,  it  still  belongs  to  the  diocese  of 
Toledo,  and  is  not  so  much  as  the  see  of  a  suffragan. 
Most  of  her  temples  are  ^mall,  of  mixed  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  many  of  them,  in  their  exterior  appearance, 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  common  dwelling- 
houses  which  surround  them.  The  interior,  however, 
is  usually  decorated  with  much  architectural  ornament, 
and  with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and  statues.  The 
Jesuits  have  by  far  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
church  in  Madrid.  This  order  is  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Spanish  clergy,  and,  I  took  much  pleasure  in  going 
to  hear  them  preach,  especially  during  the  Carnival. 
As  it  was  the  winter  season,  the  pavement  was  covered 
with  mats,  upon  which  the  multitude  kneeled  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  host.  When  the  invocation  was  over, 
and  the  sermon  commenced,  the  women  assumed  a  less 
painful  and  more  interesting  posture,  sitting  back  on  the 
matts  with  their  feet  drawn  up  beside  them.  If  pretty, 
as  was  generally  the  case,  one  foot  was  allowed  to  peep 
out  from  beneath  the  basquinia,  presenting  itself  in 
its  neat  thread  or  silken  stocking,  and  little  shoe  of  pru- 
nello,  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  display.  The 
men  stood  intermingled  with  the  women,  or  apart  in  the 
aisles  and  chapels,  or  reclined  against  the  columns, 
making  altogether  a  very  singular  scene,  not  a  little  aug- 
mented in  interest  by  the  deep  obscurity,  approaching 
indeed  to  darkness,  which  is  ever  carefully  maintained 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple. 

Some  of  the  preachers  were  very  eloquent,  and  the 
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strong)  yet  gracious  language  in  which  they  spoke,  gave 
additional  force  and  beauty  to  every  happy  sentiment. 
By  far  the  greatest  treat,  however,  is  the  enchanting 
music  that  one  may  hear  on  these  occasions.  Nowhere, 
indeed,  perhaps  not  even  in  Italy,  is  the  luxury  of  church 
music  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Madrid.  The 
organs  are  played  in  perfection  ;  and,  in  order  tb  pro- 
cure fine  tenor  voices,  a  practice  is  still  continued  there, 
which  has  been  abolished  in  Italy  siftce  the  domination 
of  Napoleon.  In  the  Musical  College  of  Madrid,  vul- 
garly called  the  Colegio  de  los  Capones,  the  mutilated 
victims  of  parental  avarice  are  received  at  an  early  age, 
and  their  voices  carefully  cultivated.  Some  are  admitted 
to  holy  orders,  evading  the  strict  canon  of  the  church 
which  requires  physical  perfection  in  its  ministers,  by  a 
most  whimsical  artifice.  Others  earn  their  bread  easily 
as  public  singers,  living  in  the  world,  or  rather  enjoy- 
ing a  negative  existence,  readily  recognised  by  the  un- 
natural shrillness  of  their  tones,  and  by  the  heavy  ex- 
pression of  Iheir  beardless,  elongated,  and  unmanly  visa- 
ges. One  or  too  of  these  miserable  beings  are  employ- 
ed in  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel.  The  maintenai\co 
of  worship  in  this  establishment  costs  Spain  annually 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  no  small  part  of  which  is 
for  singers  and  musicians.  A  solemn  mass  witnessed  in 
this  chapel,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  treats  in  the 
world.  The  structure  is  of  octagonal  form,  and  sur-. 
mounted  by  a  dome,  not  dissimilar,  nor  altogether  un- 
worthy of  being  compared  to  the  Dome  of  the  Invalids. 
Here  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting  have  lavished 
all  their  beauties  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  organ,  with 
a  choice  selection  of  bassoons  and  viols,  and  the  fiill 
choir  are  placed  in  a  hidden  recess  beside  the  dome. 
Thence  the  music  follows  the  sacrifice,  through  all  the 
sad  symbols  of  the  Saviour's  Passion  ;  and  when  the  ex- 
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fMaiion  is  made^  and  man  is  reconciled  to  his  Maker,  the 
circling  concave  rings  with  exulting  peals  which  the  en- 
tranced listener  is  ready  to  ascribe  to  the  hosts  of  angels 
which  he  see^  in  the  hollow  hemisphere  above,  surround- 
ing the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

The  museum  of  statuary  and  painting  at  the  Pra- 
do,  is  a  modern  and  admirably  contrived  building,  which 
extends  its  front  along  the  public  walk,  and  adds  greatly 
to  its  elegance.  No  building  could  be  better  adapted  to 
the  exhibition  of  paintings  than  this,  which  was  commen- 
ced under  Charles  III.  with  an  express  view  to  its  present 
object.  The  collection  of  paintings  in  the  Prado  was 
made  in  the  better  days  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  when 
the  gold  of  America  could  command  the  presence 
and  services  of  living  artists,  and  purchase  the  produc- 
tions of  such  as  were  dead.  It  is  said,  in  the  illustrious 
names  of  the  contributors  and  the  excellence  of  the 
pieces,  to  be  inferior  to  no  other  ;  and  when  the  additions 
which  are  now  making  from  the  different  royal  palaces 
shall  be  completed,  it  will  doubtless'  be  the  first  in  the 
world.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  Italian  school,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  some  of  those  great  men  who  are  here 
represented  by  their  finest  productions.  Such  are  Guer- 
chin,  Tintoret,  Poussin,  Anibal  and  Augustine  Carracci, 
Guido  Reni,  Luca  Giordano,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Paul 
Veronese,  Michael  Angelo,  tjie  head  of  the  Florentine 
school ;  Titian,  the  prince  of  Venetian  painters,  and  Ra- 
phael of  Urbino,  the  great  father  of  all,  who  is  here  rep- 
resented by  his  painting  of  Christ  carrying  the  Cross, 
which  is  esteemed  second  to  nothing  but  the  Transfigur- 
ation. It  was  originally  painted  on  wood,  but  witii  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries  the  wood  became  rotten,  and 
there  was  a  danger  of  its  being  entirely  lost.  This  was  of 
course  among  the  immense  number  of  paintings  carried 
away  to  Paris  by  the  French.  It  was  likewise  among  the 
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smaller  number  of  those  which  returned  after  the  final 
overthrow  of  Napoleon.  In  this'  case  the  voyage  was  a 
serviceable  one  ;  for  the  French  artists  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  succeed  in  transferring  the  painted  surface  from 
the  wood  to  canyads,  and  have  thus  saved  it  from  premar 
ture  destructipa. 

Nor  are  the  Flemish  masters  wit^iout  their  represent- 
atives in  the  Prado.  It  is  there,  however,  that  one 
may  study  and  appreciate  the  Spanish,  itehool,  which 
had  scarce  been  known  in  Europe  until  the  invading 
armies  of  Napoleon  carried  off  some  of  the  best  pieces  to 
constitute  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Louvre,  and  to 
form  several  private  collections.  Witness  the  undis- 
gorged  plunder  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  * 

The  Spanish  school  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  paint- 
ers for  perfection  of  perspective  and  design,  and  the 
vivid  and  natural  carnation  of  its  coloring.  One  of  the 
first  painters  who  became  celebrated  in  Spain  was  Morales, 
who  began  his  career  about  the  time  that  Raphael's  was 
so  prematurely  closed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  whose  heads  of  Christ  have  merited  him  the 
surname  of  Divine.  Morales  was  a  native  of  Estrema- 
dura,  but  the  art  in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled  made 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  where  a 
kindly  soil  and  kindlier  sky  seem  to  invite  perfection. 
Juan  de  Juanes  is  considered  the  father  of  the  Valencian 
school,  which  in  the  begining  was  in  imitation  of  the  Ital- 
ian, but  which  afterwards  assimilated  itself  to  the  Flemish, 
and'to  the  manner  of  Rembrandt  and  Vandyke,  until,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  school  of  Seville,  the  Spanish  painters 
had  acquired  a  distinctive  character. 

Under  Ribera,  better  known  at  home  and  abroad  by  the 
singular  surname  of  Espanioleto,  the  Valencian  school 
attained  the  highest  perfection.  The  subjects  of  Espan- 
ioleto are  chiefly  Bible  scenes,  taken  indifferently  from 

•  Soolt  whose  collection  is  readily  seen  at  Paris,    ^^^,  ^ 
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the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  but  his  most  successful  ef^ 
forts  have  been  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  suffering 
and  sorrow,  such  as  are  abundantly  furnished  by  the  lives 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  saints.  In  describing  the  extremes 
of  human  misery,  a  macerated  wretch,  reclining  upon  a 
bed  of  straw  in  the  last  agony  of  starvation  or  infirmity, 
he  is  perhaps  unequalled  ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  give 
such  a  relief  to  the  perspective,  such  a  reality  to  the 
coloring,  that  the  deception,  at  a  first  glance,  is  often 
irresistible.  Indeed  my  memory  became  so  strongly 
impressed  with  some  of  his  pieces,  that  I  can  still  call 
them  up  at  will  in  all  their  excellence.^  Espanioleto  was, 
however,  a  gloomy  painter,  giving  to  his  works  the  sad 
coloring  which  he  borrowed  from  the  religion  of  his  day  ; 
a  religion  which  was  fond  of  calling  up  reflections  of  des- 
pondency, and  thinking  only  of  Christ  as  the  bleeding 
and  the  crucified. 

Another  great  painter,  who,  like  Espanioleto,  flourish- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  Di- 
ego Velasquez.  Velasquez  is  sometimes  an  imitator  of 
his  great  cotemporary  ;  at  others,  his  style  is  materially 
different,  and  he  is  generally  allowed  to  be  superior  to 
Espanioleto  in  correctness  of  design  and  fertility  of  in- 
vention. His  portraits,  for  furnishing  accurate  representa- 
tions of  individuals,  are  perhaps  superior  to  those  of  Titian 
and  Vandyke.  They  are  not,  indeed,  highly  wrought, 
but  have  about  them  the  strong  strokes  of  a  master. 

Bartholomew  Murillo,  who,  like  Velasquez,  was  born 
in  Seville,  studied  at  Madrid  under  the  direction  of  his 
countryman,  and  never  travelled  out  of  Spain.  There 
is  in  his  manner  all  the  correctness  of  Velasquez,  all 
his  truth  to  nature,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied 
thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  perfect  finish, 
and  a  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  coloring  to  which  the 
pencil  of  Velasquez  was  a  stranger.    Nothing  indeed  can 
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be  90  true  and  palpable  as  Murillo's  scenes  of  familiar 
Ufe,  nothing  so  sweet  and  heavenly  as  the  features  and  ex- 
pression of  his  Virgins.  Murillo  brought  the  school  of 
Seville,  or  more  properly  of  Spain,  to  the  height  of  its 
glory.  He  seems  to  have  combined  the  excellences  of 
Vandyke  and  Titian,  the  truth  of  the  one  and  the  warm 
camalion  of  the  other ;  and  though  Raphael  be  looked  on 
by  painters  and  connoisseurs  as  the  most  perfect  of  known 
artists,  yet  if  the  chief  excellence  of  the  imitative  art 
consist  in  showing  nature,  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  it  is, 
and  in  producing  momentary  deception,  this  excellence 
belongs^to  none  so  entirely  as  to  Murillo. 

The  decline  of  painting  throughout  Europe « during 
the  past  century,  has  likewise  extended  itself  to  Spain, 
with,  however,  some  honorable  exceptions,  such  as  Bay- 
en  in  the  past  century,  and  Maella  and  Lopez  in  the 
present.  The  last  is  a  living  artist,  whose  portraits  are 
admirable. 

The  cabinet  of  natural  history  stands  beside  the  state- 
ly edifice  of  the  Aduana,  or  custom-house,  and  with  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  noble 
street  of  Alcala.  Here  is  a  fine  collection  of  birds, 
quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  arranged  in  elegant  cases  of 
plate-glass  and  mahogany.  The  collection  of  minerals 
is,  however,  the  most  perfect,  especially  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  precious  metals,  so  abundantly  found  in  the 
former  possessions  of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  small  cabi- 
net of  marbles,  brought  from  every  corner  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  variety 
and  beauty.  The  cabinet  of  natural  history  is  open  twice 
a  week  to  the  visits  of  the  public  ;  and  the  learned  and 
ignorant  may  there  pass  in  review  the  whole  realm  of  na- 
ture, compare  the  narrow  shades  of  distinction  between 
those  animals  that  are  most  similar,  and  then  admire  the 
immense  disparity  between  the  extremes  of  creation. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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In  the  same  building  are  the  school,  library,  and  mu- 
seum of  San  Fernando,' where  the  three  noble  arts,  paint- 
ing, statuary,  and  architecture,  are  taught  gratuitousij. 
In  the  academy  of  San  Fernando,  a  variety  of  excellent 
masters  are  provided,  who  superintend  the  labors  of  such 
persons,  whether  children  or  adults,  as  choose  to  turn 
their  attention  to  either  of  these  arts  ;  and  by  a  happy 
arrangement,  the  school  is  only  opened  in  the  evening, 
when  the  ordinary  studies  or  labors  of  the  day  are  over. 
Here  I  have  often  spent  an  hour  in  passing  through  the 
different  rooms  of  the  school.  In  one,  the  beginners  were 
occupied  in  their  first  rude  attempts  to  copy  engravings, 
or  to  imitate  the  foot  or  hand  of  a  broken  statue.  In 
another,  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  arranged  at  a 
circular  desk  round  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Apollo  or  the 
Laocoon,  representing  it  in  the  attitude  it  presented  itself 
to  each,  either  on  paper  or  on  a  board,  with  clay  to  form 
a  relief ;  whilst  in  the  last  apartment  one  or  more  living 
subjects  were  standing  or  sitting  in  the  attitude  of  the 
evening,  and  in  a  state  of  nudity.  I  more  than  once 
found  a  finely  formed  fellow  standing  under  the  shade 
which  was  made  to  throw  a  gloomy  desponding  light  up- 
on him,  with  his  head  reclining  oa  one  side  and  his  hands 
extended  to  the  extremities  of  a  cross.  This  posture  be 
would  maintain  without  moving  a  muscle  for  minutes  to- 
gether. The  fellow,  however,  was  not  much  to  be  pitied, 
as  he  must,  of  course,  have  preferred  this  passive  sort  of 
labor  to  the  more  active  exertions  for  which  he  was  so 
well  qualified  by  a  powerful  conformation.  £very  three 
years  premiums  are  distributed  to  such  of  the  students 
as  are  most  distinguished  ;  and  when  a  young  man  of 
great  promise  is  discovered,  he  is  sent  to  Rome  to  study 
at  the  public  expense. 

Lectures  on  descriptive  geometry  are  given  in  the 
academy  for  the  advantage  of  the  students,  and  there  is 
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likewise  a  library,  which,  beside  a  general  collection  of 
books,  is  very  rich  in  such  as  relate  to  the  arts.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  institution,  however,  is  a  museum 
of  paintings,  intended  as  a  study  for  the  scholars,  and 
which  contains  some  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The  stolen 
benediction  of  Jacob  by  his  fether  Isaac,  is  the  most  per- 
fect thing  I  have  seen  from  the  pencil  of  Espanioleto  ; 
and  in  a  private  room,  which  is  seldom  shown  to  any  one, 
are  some  interdicted  paintings  of  singular  merit.  Here 
one  is  surprised  to  see  a  full-length  portrait  of  Napoleon, 
in  his  imperial  robes,  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
Gerard,  which  the  Emperor  sent  to  Madrid,  at  the  time 
he  was  alluring  the  royal  family  to  Bayonne.  There  are 
likewise  some  naked  beauties  by  Rubens,  water-nymphs 
cloeely  pursued  by  greedy  satyrs,  whose  ill-made  legs 
and  clumsy  ankles  are  perfect  prototypes  of  his  own 
Dutch  models.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  blooming 
mistress  of  King  Philip  II.,  whom  Titian  has  represent- 
ed with  so  much  truth  of  design  and  reality  of  carna- 
tion, as  to  bring  the  beauty  and  the  spectator  into  the 
presence  of  each  other.  But  he  is  not  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  a  tele-^iete  ;  for  on  the  foot  of  the  silken 
couch  upon  which  she  reclines,  half  sleepy,  half  voluptu- 
ous, sits  young  Philip  playing  on  a  piano.  His  head  is 
turned  to  gaze  upon  the  unveiled  charms  of  the  beauti- 
ful creature  behind  him  ;  his  thoughts  seem  to  wander 
fr<nn  the  music,  and  his  fingers  are  about  to  abandon  the 
keys  of  the  instrument.  That  a  young  man  should  haVe 
been  willing  to  place  Jbimself  in  such  a  situation  is  not 
incredible  ;  but  that  he  should  have  been  willing  to  be 
seen  in  it,  and  even  thus  to  appear  before  posterity,  is 
a  thing  of  more  difficult  reconciliation.  This,  too,  was 
the  prince,  who  afterwards  became  so  bigoted  and  so 
blood-thirsty,  and  though  not  the  murderer  of  his  own 
«)n,  at  least  the  persecutor,  and  it  may  be  the  destroyer,  of 
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his  brave  brother  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  The  most  re- 
markable painting,  however,  of  this  collection,  and  it  is 
indeed  the  most  so  of  any  I  ever  saw,  is  Murillo's  picture 
of  Saint  Isabel,  the  good  Queen  of  Portugal,  so  celebra- 
ted in  regal  annals  for  benevolence  and  charity.  She 
is  represented  washing  the  sore  of  a  beggar.  At  one 
side  is  an  old  man,  one  might  almost  fancy  a  livihg  one, 
binding  his  leg.  On  the  other,  a  ragged  lad,  afflicted  with 
some  loathsome  disease,  and  who,  unable  to  endure  the 
pain  and  irritation,  is  scratching  his  head  in  agony. 
The  subject  of  this  painting  is  disgusting  enough.  It 
will,  however,  offend  less,  if  it  be  remembered  that  Mu- 
rillo  painted  it  in  Seville,  to  hang  in  the  Hospital  of 
Charity.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
life  which  exists  on  canvass. 

The  academy  of  San  Fernando  deliberates  on  the  plans 
of  all  public  buildings,  proposed  to  be  erected ;  a  cen- 
sorship whose  good  effects  are  evident  in  all  the  fine  mon- 
uments with  which  Charles  III.  has  ennobled  the  capi- 
tal. Institutions  similar  to  this,  and  which  like  it  bear 
the  name  of  San  Fernando,  are  found  since  the  time  of 
the  same  beneficent  monarch,  in  all  the  larger  cities 
of  Spain ;  and  though  checked  and  counteracted  by  a 
hundred  obstacles,  their  effect  cannot  be  oiher  than  bcme- 
ficial  to  national  industry.  There  is,  indeed,  scarce  a 
station  in  life  in  which  a  knowledge  of  designing  may  not 
be  turned  to  good  account.  The  builder  will  make  a 
handsomer  house,  the  cabinet  and  coach  maker  will  turn 
out  more  elegant  furniture  and  equipages,  and  even  the 
tailor  will  cut  a  neater  coat,  £rom  possessing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art.  As  for  men  of  leisure,  their  perception 
of  beauty,  whether  it  exists  in  the  productions  of  art  or 
nature,  must  by  it  be  sharpened  and  developed,  and  new 
avenues  thus  opened  to  pleasure  and  happiness.     One 
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would  think  that  no  great  city,  which  has  an  eye  to  the 
advancement  of  industry  within  its  walls,  should  be  with- 
out an  institution  like  this  of  San  Fernando. 

Another  museum  is  that  of  artillery.  .  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  models  of  gunpowder  manufactories, 
cannon  founderies,  and  of  all  such  machines  and  weapons 
as  are  useful  in  warfare.  The  most  remarkable  objects 
to  be  seen  here,  are  models  of  the  fortresses  of  Cadiz, 
Carthagena,  and  Gibraltar,  made  of  clay,  and  colored  to 
imitate  more  closely  the  reality.  The  scale  of  these 
models  is  so  large  that  all  the  streets  and  public  buildings 
are  laid  down  in  them,  and  perhaps  a  better  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  whole  of  one  of  these  places  from  looking 
down  upon  the  model,  than  from  any  single  view  that 
could  be  caught  of  the  place  itself.  Gibraltar  is  so  accu- 
rately represented,  that  the  plan  of  an  attack  could  be  as 
well  or  better  devised  at  Madrid,  than  before  the  fortress, 
by  a  general  who  should  be  without  such  assistance. 

The  museum  of  the  armOTy,  in  front  of  the  royal  palace, 
is  of  a  similar,  but  far  more  interesting  character,  at  least 
in  the  eye  of  poetry ;  for  in  it  are  arranged  the  armour  of 
all  the  illustrious  warriors  which  Spain  has  produced, 
of  many  whom  she  has  conquered,  and  a  variety  of  troph- 
ies, aims,  and  banners,  which  have  been  won  in  battle. 
On  entering  the  hall,  you  first  see,  without  knowing  why, 
the  funeral  litters,  in  which  the  remains  of  Charles  IV. 
and  his  Queen  were  brought  from  Rome  to  be  interred  in 
the  Escurial.  Here  is  likewise  the  coach  of  Joana  the 
Foolish,  which  was  the  first  used  in  Spain  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  domination.  It  is  oddly  carved  and  fash- 
ioned ;  not  much  more. so,  however,  than  some  that  are 
still  seen  of  a  feast  day  on  the  Frado.  Near  this  is  the 
litter  in  which  Charles  Y.  used  to  make  his  journies  and 
excursions.  It  was  carried  like  a  sedan  chair  by  two 
horses,  one  going  before  and  the  other  behind,  between 
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shafU  which  were  supported  on  their  backs.  Before  the 
sei^  within,  is  a  moveable  desk,  which  could  be  adiusted 
in  front  of  the  occupant.  Here  the  Emperor  transacted 
business  as  he  travelled,  in  order  to  economize  time,  so 
valuable  to  one  who  took  care  of  the  affairs  and  bore  the 
burthens  of  so  many  people.  The  remainder  of  the  large 
hall  is  full  of  armour,  either  hung  in  detached  pieces 
against  the  wall,  or  arranged  collectively  in  standing 
postures,  or  mounted  on  wooden  horses. 

Among  the  antiques  are  many  shields  and  helmets,  cu- 
riously and  beautifully  worked  into  relief,  representing 
land  and  sea  engagements  in  which  the  armies  had  doubt- 
less taken  part,  charges  of  cavalry  and  contending 
gallies.  There  is  one  helmet,  however,  of  more  than 
ordinary  beauty,  worthy  in  all  respects  to  have  covered 
the  head  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed. In  answer  to  all  my  inquiries  concerning  the 
way  in  which  this  precious  piece  of  antiquity  came  into 
the  possession  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  I  could  get  noth- 
ing but, '  Ea  de  Julio  Ccesar  y  no  hay  tiu».' — ^  It 's  Julius 
Csesar's,  and  that 's  an  end  of  it.'  There  is  likewise  a 
shield  of  one  of  the  Scipios.  The  armour  of  the  Cid 
has  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  but  the  having  belonged 
to  him.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  suit  of  Guzman 
the  Good,  the  royal  governor  of  Tarifa,  so  d^lebrated  in 
the  annals  of  Andalusian  chivalry.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  room  is  a  chapel  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of 
Cordova  and  SeviUe,  the  sainted  king,  of  whom  it  was 
disputed  whether  he  was  most  distinguished  for  yalor,  or 
piety,  or  good  fortune.  The  armour  of  the  saint  is  so 
arranged  that  he  seems  seated  on  a  throne  in  his  proper 
person,  having  on  the  lefl  side  his  good  sword,  and  on 
the  right  a  list  of  the  indulgences  which  the  father  of  tHe 
church  grants  to  such  as  shall  there  say  a  Pater  or  an 
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In  one  of  the  moet  conspicuous  statioDs  is  the  suit  of 
annour  usually  worn  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He 
semis  snugly  seated  upon  his  war  horse,  with  a  pair  of 
red  velyet  breeches,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  with 
lifted  lance  and  closed  visor.  There  are  several  other 
suits  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  his  Queen  Isabella,  who  wa9 
DO  stranger  to  the  dangers  of  a  battle.  By  the  compara- 
iire  heights  of  their  armour,  Isabella  would  seem  to  be 
the  larger  of  the  two,  as  she  certainly  was  the  better. 
Opposite  to  these  is  the  armour  ofAbou-Abdallah,  or  Bo- 
abdil,  whom  the  Spaniards  have  sumamed  Chico,  the  last 
of  the  Grenadian  kings,  and  who  was  by  turns  the  friend^ 
the  enemy,  and  the  captive  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
His  armour  is  of  beautiful  finish,  in  all  respects  like  the 
other  suits,  except  that  the  helmet,  instead  of  being  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  casque  with  a  visor,  having  apertures 
in  it,  to  close  down  from  above,  is  made  of  a  solid  piece^ ' 
of  great  thickness  in  front,  and  screws  upon  the  cuirass. 
Instead  of  sight-holes  in  front,  it  has  a  broad  gap,  like 
a  sky-light,  running  across  the  top  above  the  eyes,  the 
lower  part  overlapping  so  as  to  keep  out  the  point  of  a 
lance.  On  the  right  side  is  a  small  window,  which 
swings  upon  hinges,  and  is  fastened  Mrith  a  steel  button. 
This  may  have  served  to  take  in  refreshment  or  for  the 
purpose  of  a  parley.  I  was  at  a  loss  io  conceive  what 
could  have  been  the  object  of  this  unwieldly  head-gear, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  keeper  was  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. According  to  his  account,  the  cavaliers  of  former 
times  were  used  to  fight  duels  with  iron  maces'  of  ajrms 
8Qch  as  he  showed  me,  and  which,  being  full  of  knots  and 
irregularities,  would  make  a  forcible  impression  upon  a 
bare  head.  Thus  encased,  however,  a  couple  of  wran- 
glesome  fellows  might  belabor  each  other  ^  over  the  face 
and  skull  for  an  hour  together.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  likely 
that  casques  such  as  this  were  used  in  the  tilting  matches 
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and  tournaments,  so  frequent  among  the  Grenadian  chival- 
ry, as  offering  more  effectual  resistance  to  a  splintered  reed 
or  the  point  of  a  lance,  than  the  visor  of  a  common  hel- 
met. Though  a  cavalier  might  be  safer  from  harm  with 
this  box  upon  his  head,  he  would  likewise  be  less 
able  to  injure  his  antagonist ;  for  it  could  not  have  weigh- 
ed less  than  twenty  pounds.  If  he  should  fall  from  hie 
horse  thus  accoutred,  he  would  never  be  able  to  stir  ;  but 
must  lie  and  be  trample^  upon  by  friendly  and  hostile 
feet,  like  poor  Sancho  sweating  between  two  shields. 
1  was  generally  struck  with  the  great  weight  of  these 
suits  of  armour,  and  saw  in  it  an  explanation  of  instances 
that  more  than  once  occurred  in  the  Spanish  wars,  of  val- 
iant princes  falling  from  their  horses  and  fainting  to  death 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Gonsalo  Fernandez  of  Cordova,  and  Hernan  Cortez 
stand  forth  in  full  array.  The  armour  of  Philip  I.  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  giant, 
certainly  not  less  than  six  and  a  half  £eet  high  ;  nor 
could  Charles  V.  have  been  less  than  six  feet.  There 
are  many  splendid  suits,  which  the  great  Emperor  receiv- 
ed from  foreign  princes  and  from  the  cities  of  his  vast 
empire.  Philip  II.,  too,  though  he  never  came  within 
reach  of  a  blow,  was  no  less  abundantly  supplied  than 
his  father  with  the  means  of  warding  one  off.  The  hel- 
met of  one  of  his  suits  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  figures, 
so  beautifully  executed  as  to  compare  with  those  on  the 
antique  shields  and  helmets.  Beside  the  suits  of  his 
&ther  and  brothers,  is  the  giant  armour  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  V.  and  the  hero  of 
Lepanto.  This  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  between  the  Turkish  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  gallies,  ijpder  the  Pasha  Ali,  and  the  allied  forces 
of  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  Venice,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Juan.     The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  wth 
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great  joj  throughout  Christendom,  9nd  Pope  Pius  V., 
when  he  heard  it,  exclaimed  in  a  holy  ecstasy,  ^  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was  John  ! '  It 
is  of  Lepanto,  too,  that  Cervantes  speaks,  when,  on  being 
reproached  by  a  literary  rival,  he  breaks  forth  in  this  no- 
ble strain.  '  What  I  cannot  help  feeling  deeply,  is,  that 
I  am  stigmatized  with  being  old  and  maimed — as  though 
it  belonged  to  me  to  stay  the  course  of  time  ;  or  as  though 
my  wounds  had  been  received  in  some  tavern  broil,  in- 
stead of  the  most  lofty  occasion  which  past  ages  have  jet 
witnessed,  or  which  shall  ever  be  witnessed  by  those 
which  are  to  come.  The  scars  which  the  soldier  wears 
upon  his  person,  instead  of  badges  of  infamy,  are  stars  to 
guide  the  daring  in  the  path  of  glory.  As  for  mine, 
though  they  may  not  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  envious, 
they  are  at  least  esteemed  by  those  who  know  where 
they  were  received.  And  even,  were  it  not  yet  too 
late  to  choose,  I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am,  maimed 
and  mutilated,  than  be  now  whole  of  my  wounds,  w  ith- 
out  having  taken  part  in  so  glorious  an  achievement.'  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  armour  of  the  poet-warrior. 

Such  are  some  of  the  suits  of  armour  arranged  in 
standing  attitudes  around  the  hall ;  and  in  which  one 
may  almost  fancy  that  he  sees  the  cavaliers  they  once 
enclosed,  still  keeping  guard  over  their  trophies.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  are  a  variety  of  weapons,  ancient 
and  modern.  Among  the  number  is  an  old  machine, 
mounted  like  a  field-piece,  which  was  used  to  project 
iron  balls,  upon  the  principles  of  a  cross-bow.  On  each 
side  of  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  are  glass  cases, 
coQtaining  a  variety  of  cimeters  and  fire-arms,  the  han- 
dles of  which  are  profusely  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  These,  with  some  splendid  housings,  the  bits 
and  broad  stirrups  of  which  are  of  gold  or  silver,  came 
as  a  present  from    the  Turkish  Sultan.     It  is  a  singular 
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iastance  of  the  changing  destinies  of  nations,  that  men- 
tion should  be  foiind  in  the  Arabic  historians  of  the 
Caliph  of  Spain,  receiving  rich  presents  some  eight  cenc- 
turies  before,  from  the  christian  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

In  these  are  also  the  swords  of  the  Cid,  of  Guzman, 
Cronsalo,  and  Cortez.  They  are  all  straight,  long,  and 
two-edged,  with  plain  scabbards  of  red  velvet,  and  hilts 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Thus  armed,  a  cavalier  carried 
-with  him  at  once  the  emblem  of  his  faith,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  his  valor  :  and  if  mortally  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle,  he  could,  like  Bayard,  kneel  and  pray  before 
the  emblem  of  the  crucifixion.*  Here  are  hkewise  some 
swords  of  immense  length,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  forged  by  Vulcan  for  the  Cyclops.  They  were 
made  at  Rome,  and  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  who  sent 
them  to  be  used  in  the  crusades  against  the  Saracens. 
In  those  wars  of  the  Faith,  they  were  borne  by  bishops  in 
the  midst  of  the  array,  together  with  the  bones  of  a  saint, 
or  some  favored  statue  of  the  Virgin.  Thus  sustained, 
the  Christians  were  sure  to  conquer,  for  they  carried 
with  them  the  pledges  of  victory.  Overhead  hang  the 
banners  taken  in  battle.  Many  have  doubtless  been  re- 
moved, with  the  sword  worn  by  Francis^at  Pavia ;  but 
many  still  remain.  The  whole  hall  is  surrounded  by 
large  leathern  shields,  taken  from  the  Turks  at  Lepanto. 

The  Cabinet  of  Armory  furnishes  a  great  historical 
record,  in  which  the  Spaniard  may  come  and  read  of  the 
better  days  of  his  country,  and,  amid  these  pledges  of 
departed  greatness,  lose  sight  of  her  present  degeneracy. 
Here  the  Cid  still  stands  forth,  the  unequalled  cavalier  ; 

*  There  is  at  Grenoble,  the  native  place  of  Bayartl,  a  bronze  statue 
of  very  noble  execution,  in  which  the  dying  hero  is  seen  reclining 
against  a  tree,  in  this  attitude  of  devotion. 
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Ferdinand  frowns  upon  Boabdil ;  Cortes  strikes  terror 
into  the  trembling  Montezuma,  whose  feathery  armour 
still  flutters  to  the  breeze,  whilst  Don  Juan  of  Austria 
maj  see  around  him  the  three  tails,  and  the  bloody  tur- 
ban of  the  Pasha  Ali,  whom  he  slew  with  five  and  twenty 
thousand  of  his  followers,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Le- 
panto. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  charitable  institutions  in 
Madrid,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate 
the  different  hospitals,  three  of  which  alone  receive  annu- 
ally twenty  thousand  patients  or  paupers.     Among  them 
are  houses  of  refuge  for  old  men,  poor  gentlemen,  sick 
priests,  and  worn  out  players  ;  also,  one  or  two  houses 
for  pregnant  women,  in  the  principal  of  which  such  de- 
cent persons  as  have  come  into  this  situation  by  acci- 
dent, are  shut  up  with  great  secrecy,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed absent  in  the  country.     There  are  also  several 
hospitals  for  foundlings  ;  one  of  which,  the  Inclusa,  re- 
ceives annually  a  thousand  infants.    It  has  an  open  porch, 
with  a  shrine  that  is  illuminated  in  the  night  by  a  single 
lantern.     Here  the  infants  .are  placed  in  front  of  the  al- 
tar, and  are  taken  in  at  stated  periods  during  the  night. 
From  that  moment  they  are  consigned  in  flocks  to  the 
care  of  mercenary  hands,  and  sink  iq^o  the  condition  of 
orphans  \  whilst  the  mothers,  whom  crime  or  poverty  had 
stimulated  to  sever  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  may  be  seen 
skulking  away  to  check  the  yearnings  of  their  hearts, 
to  repent,  and  to  sin  again.     There  are  likewise  two 
houses  of  refuge  for  women  who  have  been  public  sin- 
ners.    The  first,  called  Recoeidas,  is  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  Mary  Magdalene.     No  woman  is  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  this  institution,  for  its  inmates  are  well  lodged 
and  fare  sumptuously,  unless  she  can  prove  that  she  has 
been  no  better  than  the  Lady  Patroness.     Nor  can  they 
leave  the  walls  of  the  building,  except  to  become  nuns  or 
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be  given  in  marriage.  Und^r  the  same  roof  is  a  room 
of  seclusion,  where  women  are  kept  in  confinement  at 
the  desire  of  their  husbands. 

Such  are  some  of  the  institutions,  called  charitable,  to 
be  found  in  Madrid.  They  are  supported  on  the  rents 
of  houses  that  have  been  entailed  upon  them  by  their 
founders,  or  by  assignments  on  the  income  of  the  theatfss, 
lotteries,  and  bull-fights.  Many  similar  establishments 
have  degenerated  from  their  primitive  destiny  into  her- 
mitages and  oratories,  where  a  few  monks  say  mass,  and 
fatten  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  under  the  pious  title 
of  Arrepentidos,  AJligidoa,  or  Agonizanits.  Those  which 
still  exist  are  for  the  most  part  appendages  of  vice  and 
misery,  which  they  doubtless  tend  more  to  promote  than 
to  check  or  alleviate.  The  same  may  not  be  said  of  the 
MonU'de-Pitdad,  This  is  an  establishment,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  alleviate  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  bj 
lending  them  money  upon  pledges.  These  pledges  are 
preserved  a  year,  and  then,  if  they  remain  unreclaimed, 
are  publicly  sold.  The  loan  being  liquidated,  the  bal- 
ance is  returned  to  the  borrower,  who,  though  he  may 
have  saved  but  little  from  the  wreck,  has  at  least  escaped 
the  greedy  clutches  of  the  pawnbroker. 

Nor  are  the  learned  institutions  of  Madrid  less  nume- 
rous than  those  of  which  the  object  is  benevolence.  The 
first  of  these  in  rank  and  name  is  the  Real  Academxa  Es- 
paniola,  whose  object  is  to  refine  and  perfect  the  national 
language.  The  academy  has  not  failed  to  promote  the 
object  of  its  institution  by  the  publication  of  a  grammar, 
in  which  everything  is  defined  by  invariable  rules,  con- 
formable in  an  unusual  degree  to  reason  and  the  sound- 
est logic.  It  has  also  produced  a  dictionary,  which  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  of  any  known.  The  Span- 
iards doubtless  owe  no  little  of  that  rare  and  admirable 
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symmetry  for  which  their  language  is  conspicuous,  to  the 
labors  of  this  learned  society. 

The  Real  Academia  de  Historia  has  for  its  object  to  in- 
quire into  the   past,  and  record  the  present  history  of 
Spain.     The  society  of  Amigos  del  Pays  was  instituted 
to  investigate  all  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  manufac- 
tares,  and  commerce  ;  to  suggest  the  means  of  raising 
them  from  their  fallen  condition,  and  to  stimulate  and  di- 
rect the  dormant  energies  of  the  nation.    Similar  societies 
are  found  in  all  the  cities  of  Spain.     There  are  likewise 
royal  academies  of  surgery,  veterinary  surgery,  botany  ; 
of  roads  and  bridges,  of  cosmography,  and  even  of  sten- 
ography.    In  each  of  the  thirtytwo  btxprios  into   which 
Madrid  is  divided,  is  a  school   for  boys,   and   another 
for  girls.     The  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  the  small  charge  for  tuition,  are  taught  gratuitously, 
and  the  teachers  are  recompensed  by  the  Junta  of  Charity. 
Madrid  had  formerly  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes,  and  claims  the  high  honor  of  having  origina- 
ted this  noble  art.    It  was  invented  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Don  Juan  Pablo  Bon- 
et,  and  was  put  in  practice,  under  his  direction,  by  Father 
Bernardino  Ponce.     Bonet,  being  secretary  to  the  Con- 
stable of  Castile,  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  grief  which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  brother  of 
his  patron  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech.    Tfats  wonderful 
art  is  a  triumphant  proof  of  what  man  is  capable,  when 
guided  by  the  noble  desire  of  alleviating  the  misery  oi 
the  unfortunate.     It  is  one  of  the  proudest  efforts  of  the 
human  mind. 

There  is  one  institution  which  is  more  remarkable  than 
those  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  It  is  called  the 
Hidrografica,  and  its  object  is  to  collect  all  such  infor- 
mation as  relates  to  naval  affairs.  For  this  purpose  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  establishment  is  in  constant  correspondence 
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with  the  officers  of  government  in  Spain  and  the  colonies, 
and  with  men  of  science  in  every  country,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  earhest  information  of  newly  discovered  land 
or  dangers  in  the  ocean,  or  of  corrections  in  the  positions 
of  such  as  are  already  known.  These  are  forthwith  in* 
serted  and  made  public  in  the  charts,  which  are,  from 
time  to  time,  published  by  the  Hidrografica.  Connected 
with  the  establishment  is  an  engraving  press ;  a  shop 
where  all  the  books  and  charts  published  by  it  are  sold 
at  cost ;  and  a  well  selected  library,  in  which  one  may 
find  all  books,  in  whatever  language,  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  navigation,  voyages,  and  travels  ;  in  short, 
everything  which  in  any  way  relates  to  the  nautical  art. 
Of  two  draftsmen  employed  in  the  Hidrografica,  I  found 
one  occupied  in  correcting  a  map  of  Cuba,  the  other  in  ma- 
king a  new  chart  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  odd  enough  to  see  a  Spaniard,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Peninsula,  layi  ng  down  the  soundings  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  is  scarcely  visited  once  a  year  by  the  flag  of  his 
country.  The  executi9n  of  such  charts  as  were  finished, 
was  as  good — ^n^y,  better,  than  that  of  any  that  are  pub- 
lished in  France  or  England.  Don  Martin  Navarrete  is 
at  the  head  of  this  establishifnent ;  and  in  this  character 
he  has  lately  published  a  collection  of  Spanish  voyages 
and  discoveries,  which  contains  the  journal  of  Columbus. 
He  is  an  oU  sea-ofiicer,  who  has  a  high  character  for 
science ;  and  the  admirable  order  visible  in  the  Hidro- 
grafica speaks  greatly  in  his  favor. 

Though  such  an  institution  as  this  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  useless  incumbrance  to  a  nation,  which,  like  Spain, 
is  absolutely  without  a  marine,  its  utility  to  one  wbich 
covers  every  sea  with  its  ships,  will  be  readily  admitted ; 
one  which,  like  the  United  States,  claims  the  rank  of 
second  naval  power.  With  us,  a  man  of  science  invest- 
ed with  the  authority  of  a  government  office,  could  call 
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upon  our  consuls  in  foreign  countries,  and  upon  our  naval 
commanders  who  visit  every  sea,  for  such  information  as 
thej  might  be  able  to  procure  of  a  novel  or  interesting 
nature  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  would  result  from  collecting 
correct  charts  of  the  coasts  and  harbors  they  visit ;  point- 
ing out  any  errors  they  may  discover  in  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  received  as  perfect ;  determining  doubtful 
or  disputed  longitudes,  and  in  furnishing  such  observa- 
tions as  may  aid  in  forming  a  general  system  of  winds 
and  currents.  There  are  few  of  the  oldest  countries, 
whose  coasts  have  been  known  and  frequented  from 
time  immemorial,  which  are  delineated  with  perfect  accu- 
racy ;  but  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  America,  and  even 
ef  the  United  States,  are  in  a  measure  imperfectly  known. 
It  may  be  urged  in  reply  to  this  suggestion,  that  the 
▼alue  which  navigators  set  upon  accurate  information  of 
this  nature,  will  always  offer  a  sufficient  bounty  to  the 
publishers  of  charts  to^tnake  them  seek  the  earliest  and 
best  advice,  and  strive  to  excel  each  other  in  furnish- 
ing correct  publications.  But  let  it  b6  remembered  that 
the  object  of  these  publishers  is  not  so  much  to  be  at  great 
troabie  or  expense  in  order  to  render  their  charts  correct, 
as  to  induce  navigators  to  believe  that  they  really  are  so. 
Besides,  individuals  cannot  possess  those  extensive  means 
of  procuring  information  which  a  public  officer  may  have 
at  command,  and  which  are  now  lost  to  the  world.  If 
the  troublesome  plea  of  economy  be  urged  against  such 
an  establishment,  I  answer,  that  it  might  easily  be  made 
to  pay  its  own  expense.  And  though  it  should  not,  the 
saving  of  a  single  vessel  in  a  year,  would  balance  many 
times  the  deficiency.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
collectively,  are  as  much  poorer  for  the  loss  of  a  single 
vessel,  as  though  an  equivalent  in  money  were  taken 
from  the  public  treasury  and  cast  into  the  sea.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  valuable  lives  to  the  community; 
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of  drowning  sailors,  of  widowed  women,  or  of  children  that 
look  in  vain  towards  the  sea  for  the  return  of  their  fathers. 
There  are  in  Madrid  four  public  libraries,  which  are 
constiuitly  open  from  nine  until  two  o'clock,  with  the 
exception  of  feast  days.  Of  these  the  Biblioteca  Real^ 
the  principal.  It  has  been  lately  established  in  a  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose,  which  is  finely  situated  on 
the  square  beside  the  palace.  The  reading  tables  are 
placed  in  three  noble  rooms,  corresponding  to  as  many 
sides  of  the  edifice,  which  is  built  round  a  court,  and  has 
a  fine  stairway  in  the  centre.  These  rooms  are  carpet- 
ed with  straw  mats,  and  in  the  middle  are  files  of  tables 
with  pens  and  ink,  and  comfortable  chairs  beside  them. 
Against  the  walls  are  the  book  shelves,  numbered  and 
tastefully  ornamented.  Here  are  arranged  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  which  comprehend  everything  that  is 
valuable  in  literature  ;  a  precious  banquet,  furnished  by 
the  learned  of  every  country  and  of  every  age.  In  each 
comer  of  these  rooms,  are  persona  reading  at  their  desks, 
who  rise  instantly  to  hand  down  such  books  as  are  asked 
for  ;  and  in  a  smaller  room  apart  is  the  index  where  two 
others  give  the  number  and  shelf  on  which  the  denred 
book  is  to  be  found.  They  are  not  servants  dressed  in 
livery,  as  in  the  French  library,  but  well-bred  men,  appar- 
ently literary  persons,  who  find  here  a  maintenance  and 
leisure  to  follow  their  pursuits.  Beside  these  attendants, 
ten  in  number,  there  were,  a  porter  who  lived  in  a  small 
room  upon  the  lower  court,  and  whose  business  it  was  to 
kindle  and  place  the  braseros  of  burning  embers  in  the  dif- 
ferent room's ;  a  gardener  who  cultivated  a  small  spot  adjoin- 
ing the  edifice,  and  over  all,  an  aged  chief,  who  was  decora- 
ted with  three  or  four  ribbons  and  crosses,  and  who  came 
and  went  every  day  very  quietly  in  a  low-hung  carriage, 
drawn  by  two  fat  mules,  and  driven  by  an  ancient  postil- 
lion.    Thus  there  were  no  less  than  thirteen  persons  at- 
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tacbed  to  the  Royal  Library,  without  counting  a  picquet 
<^the  Spanish  Guards,  who  kept  sentry  at  the  door,  to 
see  that  every  one  doffed  his  hat  and  unrolled  his  cloak, 
before  entering  this  sanctuary  of  learning.  This  fact 
nwy  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  every 
branch  of  the  pubhc  service  in  Spain  is  burthened  with 
officers. 

Beside  the  printed  volumes,  the  Royal  Library  contains 
a  good  number  of  Arabian,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
Spanish  manuscripts,  that  have  never  seen  the  light. 
This  fact  is  not  conclusive  as  to  their  want  of  merit, 
but  shows  the  barrier,  which  has  for  centuries  been 
maintained  here,  against  every  species  of  publicity.  I 
have  even  heard  it  said,  that  in  Spain,  the  manuscript, 
was  well  nigh  as  valuable  as  the  printed,  literature. 
The  tnofietorto— cabinet  of  medals — is  arranged  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  I  have  anywhere  seen  ;  and 
indeed  it  well  deserves  the  care  that  is  taken  of  it,  for  it 
contains  perfect  and  extensive  series  of  Greek,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Arabic,  and  modern  coins  and  medals.  It  is 
considered  the  third  in  the  world,  and  is  estiinated  at 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

No  establishment  of  the  kind  could  possibly  be  on  a 
finer  footing  for  convenience,  comfort,  and  elegance, 
than  the  Biblioteca  Real.  Its  rooms  have  a  pleasant 
exposure,  are  well  furnished,  and  appropriately  qmament- 
ed.  They  are  kept  warm  in  winter,  and  silent  at  all  times. 
Indeed,  the  most  fastidious  reader,  as  he  sinks  into  one 
qf  their  ample  chairs,  glances  round  upon  the  well-filled 
shelves,  and  thence  upon  the  busy  people  about  him| 
each  intent  upon  his  book,  and  at  length  lets  his  eye  fall 
upon  the  volume  of  his  choice  spread  out  before  him, 
could  not  possibly  find  anything  to  desire.  This  pros- 
perity IB  doubtless  owing  to  the  library's  drawing  its 
support  firom  sources  which  are  independent  of  the  ne- 
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cesBitiefl  of  the  state.  It  is  one  of  many  institutions  which 
awaken  the  admiration  of  the  stranger  in  Spain,  as  being 
at  variance  with  the  pervading  decay. 

Such  are  some  of  the  claims  which  Madrid  possesses 
to  be  called  a  great  city.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  en- 
thusiastic opinion  which  the  inhabitants  entertain  of  it, 
that  they  will  even  tell  you,  with  the  bombast  in  which 
they  are  apt  to  indulge,  that  Madrid  is  the  only  capital, 
and  that  whe«-e  Madrid  is,  let  the  world  be  silent — *  Soh 
Madrid  e»  Cori^y^  say  they,  and,  ^  Dande  e$ia  Madrid  Calk 
el  Mundo ! ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEW  CASTILE. 


Sooial  PtoMuret  in  Madrid.— Drama.— Tragedy.— Sainete.~Tbeatres.—Aeton. 
—Bolero.— Bull  Fight.— Ancient  Fight.— Modem  Fight.— Corrida  de  NoTille*. 

The  late  period  of  the  Constitution  was,  in  Madrid,  a 
season  of  jubilee.  The  public  mind,  so  long  shackled  by 
despotism,  and  thought,  so  long  compressed  by  inquisito- 
rial dread,  were  now  abandoned  to  free  exercise  and  un- 
restrained expression.  The  people,  intoxicated  by  indis- 
tinct notions  of  liberty,  evinced  their  joy  by  crowding  to 
tho  places  of  public  amusement,  and  by  festive  entertain- 
ments, given  in  the  open  promenade  of  the  Prado.  This, 
however,  had  its  end,  like  the  season  of  stupor  by  whicb 
it  had  been  preceded.  The  French  were  admitted  to  an 
•asy  conquest  of  Spain,  acid  Ferdinand,  having  exchang- 
ed one  set  of  masters  for  another,  returned  once  more  to 
his  capital.  Fury  and  fanaticism  came  with  him.  Rob- 
beries, murders,  and  public  executions  took  the  place  of 
rejoicings ;  and  the  Spaniards  who  still  continued  to  tiuak 
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and  feel,  sought  to  conceal  it  under  a  cloak  of  apathy. 
The  effect  of  such  a  change  on  public  manners  is  perfect- 
ly obvious.  Friends  no  longer  cared  to  meet  friends, 
where  every  topic  of  discourse  might  lead  insensibly  to 
something  that  w^  proscribed,  and  when  no  man  was  wil- 
ling to  trust  his  security  to  the  keeping  of  another.  Each 
person  sought  his  amusements  within  the  well^bolted  door 
of  his  own  apartment,  and  festivity  no  longer  gained  by 
participation.  As  the  storm  passed  over,  and  the  panic 
abated,  the  intercourse  of  society  was  partially  resumed  ; 
but,  in  general,  it  still  confines  itself  to  meeting  at  the 
theatres,  public  walks,  or  in  the  evening  tertulias,  when 
the  ladies  remain  at  home  and  receive  the  visits  of  their 
male  acquaintance,  who  circulate  until  a  late  hour  from 
house  to  house.  In  the  most  distinguished  class,  consist- 
ing of  the  higher  noblesse  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
French  usages  are  so  entirely  adopted,  that  when  they 
occasionally  come  together,  even  the  national  language 
is  partially  superseded.  With  the  French  customs,  how-^ 
ever,  the  French  fondness  for  society  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed, or  ebe  it  is  restrained  and  counteracted  by  political 
dissension. 

Notwithstanding  the  stagnation  of  public  festivity , 
brought  about  by  the  counter-revolution,  those  who  cater 
for  the  Spanish  nation  in  all  matters,  whether  of  politics, 
information,  or  amusement,  still  continue  to  provide  cer- 
tain diversions,  to  give  employment  to  the  public  mind. 
Of  these,  the  most  prominent  is  the  drama. 

The  Spanish  theatre  is  said  to  possess  the  richest  fund 
of  dramatic  literature  which  exists,  and  to  have  contribu- 
ted abundantly  to  the  other  stages  of  Europe.  It  counts 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  comedies,  of  which  Lope  de 
Vega  alone  furnished  near  two  thousand.  Lope  de  Vega 
is  by  far  the  most  prolific  dramatist  that  ever  lived,  and 
a  line  of  his  own  has  been  quoted  to  show,  that  the  same 
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day  has  frequently  witnessed  the  writing  and  performanee 
of  his  comedies.  They  are  not,  however,  so  much  es- 
teemed as  those  of  Calderon  de-la-Barca,  who  wrote  less 
and  better.  Calderon  is  remarkable  for  a  fruitful  inven- 
tion in  developing  a  plot  and  in  bringing  about  unexpect- 
ed coincidences ;  for  nobleness  of  sentiment,  too,  and  har- 
mony of  diction  ;  but  his  compositions  are  wanting  in  at- 
tention to  general  effect,  abound  in  play  upon  words  and 
equivoque,  mix  together  pathos  and  buffoonery,  and  some- 
times set  all  moral  at  defiance.  They  are  chiefly  copies  of 
Spanish  manners,  as  they  existed  in  the  heroic  days  of  the 
nation,  abounding  in  high-handed  actions  of  courage  and 
patriotism,  of  disinterested  generosity  and  of  revenge, 
the  consequence  of  that  easily  offended  honor  which  dis- 
tinguished the  old  cavaliers.  They  likewise  show  the 
intrigue  which  passionate  love  suggested  in  a  country, 
where  the  obstacles  to  female  .intercourse,  the  bolts  and 
bars,  bequeathed  by  the  Moors,  which  compassed  the 
Spanish  women  about,  as  in  a  seraglio,  served  to  inflame 
desire  and  awaken  ingenuity.  Scarcely  one  of  them  but 
has  a  lover,  meaning  no  harm,  yet  caught  by  accident  in 
the  apartment  of  his  mistress,  and  forced  to  resort  to  con- 
cealment. The  brother  of  the  lady  enters  and  discovers 
the  supposed  delinquent.  A  duel  ensues,  and,  without 
time  for  explanation,  he  is  lefl  dead  on  the  pavement 
^he  lady  is  casually  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  third  person,  and  presently  after  her  inno- 
cence is  manifest.  Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four 
'duels,  and  as  many  dead  men  crying  out,  ^  Muerio  soy  /' 
in  the  very  first  jomada.  This  furnishes  abundant  per- 
plexities for  the  heroes  and  heroines,  of  whom  there  are 
usually  two  or  three  sets,  and  ties  matters  up  into  such  a 
knot  of  trouble,  that  to  cut  off  the  whole  dramatis  p&rsana 
would  seem  the  only  means  of  extrication.  But  is  one 
man  left  dead  at  the  door  and  another  killed  in  the  house, 
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«nd  does  the  justice,  which  in  Spain  is  looked  on  as  the 
most  terrible  of  all  visitations,  set  upon  the  afflicted  par- 
ties ? — the  ready  wit  of  a  lady  saves  all ;  the  alguazil  is 
told  that  the  man  in  the  house  killed  the  one  at  the  door^ 
and  this  difficulty  is  removed  to  make  room  for  a  succes- 
skm  of  others,  which  appear  and  vanish  before  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  author. 

How  little  the  moral  is  sometimes  regarded  by  Calde- 
ron,  may  be  seen  in  the  tragedy  entitled,  A  Secreto  Agra-- 
w>^  Secreta  Venganza^  which  I  saw  represented  at  Ma- 
drid. It  begins  with  the  story  of  one  Don  Juan,  who, 
having  killed  a  rival  for  giving  him  the  lie  at  Goa,  escapes 
in  a  ship  to  Lisbon.  At  Lisbon  he  is  publicly  pointed  at 
as  an  insulted  man,  and  at  once  puts  to  death  this  new  as- 
sailant ofhis  honor.  These  two  preliminary  deaths  are  in- 
troduced for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  that  an  affront 
is  often  remembered  when  its  reparation  is  forgotten.  On 
his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  Don  Juan  finds  his  old  friend,  Don 
Lope  de  Almeyda,  newly  married  to  Donia  Leonor,  a  lady 
of  Toledo.  This  Donia  Leonor  had  been  affianced  to 
Don  Luis  de  Benavidas,  who,  being  at  the  wars  in  Flan- 
ders, is,  through  some  mistake,  reported  to  have  been 
slain  in  battle.  Donia  Leonor,  believing  her  lover  dead, 
becomes  indifferent  to  Hfe,  and  is  easily  prevailed  upon  by 
her  father  togive  herself  away  to  Don  Lope  de  Almeyda. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  she  contracted  this  unhappy  tie, 
when  her  former  lover — ^the  only  lover  of  her  choice — re- 
turns from  Flanders,  and  appears  before  her  in  Lisbon. 
The  first  surprise  over,  she  reproaches  his  delay  as  the 
cause  of  her  misfortunes.  Then,  yielding  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  her  situation  and  to  the  new  obligations  which 
bound  her,  she  grants  him  an  interview,  that  they  might 
make  their  peace  and  bid  adieu  forever.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Don  Luis  is  admitted  into  the  house  of  Leonor. 
As  bad  luck,  or  the  will  of  the  poet,  would  have  it,  he  is 
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there  discovered  by  Don  Lope  in  concealment.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  dreads  the  stain  which  his  honor  would  suf^ 
fer  from  public  scandal,  if  a  fatal  affray  should  take  place 
in  his  own  house.  He,  therefore,  affects  to  believe  the 
evasive  explanations  of  Don  Luis,  and  conducts  him  se- 
cretly to  a  door,  whence  he  makes  his  escape;  consoling 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  a  man  who  seeks  revenge 
must  await  the  occasion,  and,  until  it  be  found,  suffer, 
dissemble,  and  be  silent.  At  lenjg^h,  chance  throws  the 
husband  and  the  lover  together  into  the  same  boat,  embark- 
ed upon  the  Tagus.  There,  Don  Lope  grapples  with  the 
supposed  destroyer  of  his  honor,  and  throws  him  into  the 
stream.  Tlius  much  of  his  revenge  accomplished,  Don 
Lope  returns  to  land,  as  if  shipwrecked  ;  and,  having  told 
Donia  Leonor  that  his  companion  had  perished  in  the  de- 
truction  of  the  boat,  he  affects  to  receive  her  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  lover  as  if  excited  by  his  own  danger. 
In  the  dead  of  that  very  night,  he  fires  his  country-house 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  murders  his  wife.  Fire 
and  water  have  thus  combined  to  cleanse  his  honor  of  its 
stain,  and  he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his 
secret  is  in  good  keeping,  and  that  they  will  not  proclaim 
his  affront  who  cannot  proclaim  his  revenge.  The  story 
b  only  related  to  King  Sebastian,  who  observes,  that  a 
secret  injury  calls  for  secret  revenge,  and  they  all  go 
away  to  fight  for  religion  in  Africa.  * 

The  Spanish  aainetes  farces  are  very  different  firom 
these  long-winded  old  tragedies  of  cap  a  y  espada.  The 
sceae,  instead  of  passing  in  the  capital,  is  always  laid  in 
some  obscure  aldea  ;  and  the  personages,  instead  of  being 
princes  or  nobles,,  are  of  the  lowest  class.  The  stage  is 
alternately  trod  by  a  gipsey,  a  courtezan,  an  alcalde  or 

♦  Those  who  would  know  more  of  this  suhject,  will  <lo  well  to  read  a 
full  and  satisfactory  arti:b  in  the  eighth  number  of  the  American  Ctuar- 
terlj,  entitled,  *  Earl/  Spanish  Draioa.* 
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alguazil,  a  robber,  a  contraband ista,  or  a  sexfon.  The 
plot  of  the  sainete  is  always  perfectly  simple,  and  turns 
more  frequently  upon  the  passing  interests  of  a  moment, 
than  upon  matters  which  concern  the  future  happiness  of 
the  parties.  The  inside  of  a  dwelling  or  posada,  or  the 
public  square  of  a'  village,  is  laid  open  to  the  audience. 
A  few  of  the  worthies  of  the  place  come  together  and 
talk  for  half  an  hour,  uttering  equivoques,  and  sometimes 
sajing  things  that  are  not  at  all  equivocal.  They  at  last 
begin  to  quarrel,  and  get  by  the  ears ;  the  chairs  and 
tables  are  overturned  in  the  confusion,  and  the  parties 
fall  to  beating  each  other  off  the  stage  with  pasteboard 
clubs,  which  make  a  loud  report,  and  gratify  the  audience, 
without  breaking  the  bones  of  the  comedians. 

There  is  no  people  who  have  in  their  manners  so  much 
that  is  grotesque  and  amusing  as  the  people  of  Spain.  For 
this  reason,  the  sainete,  which,  like  Gil  Bias,  is  a  copy 
and  not  an  invention,  is  always  full  of  amusement.  The 
play  upon  words,  and  the  lively  sallies  of  the  graciosOy 
80  offensive  in  serious  pieces,  are  here  no  longer  amiss. 
One  has  to  laugh,  not  only  at  the  wit  of  the  sainete,  but 
often  at  its  very  absurdity.  The  name  of  the  piece,  too, 
and  the  list  of  personages,  are  often  sufhcient  of  them* 
selves  to  promote  merriment.  At  one  time  it  is  Saint 
AnUnnio^s  Pigy  in  which  the  characters  are  a  peasant, 
his  wife,  an  alcalde,  a  castrador,  and  a  sexton,  who  makes 
love  successfully  and  talks  Latin.  At  another,  it  is  the 
Cawe  of  a  Jackass,  plead  by  his  driver  and  an  innkeeper, 
before  some  worthy  alcalde,  who  administers  justice 
mach  after  the  manner  of  Sancho  in  his  island  of  Bari- 
taria.  The  interlude  of  Olalla  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Spanish  sainete. 

Olalla  is  a  country  lass,  sadly  perplexed  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  several  equally  detested  suitors.  One  of  them  is 
a  sexton,  another  a  soldier,  and  a  third  no  less  a  person 
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than  the  village  doctor.  In  order  to  rid  herself  of  their 
entreaties,  she  detennines  to  set  them  all  by  the  care 
together.  When,  therefore,  the  sexton  comes  to  see  her, 
she  promises  to  grant  his  most  unreasonable  request,  if 
he  will  dress  hiqnself  as  a  dead  man  and  lay  himself  out  in 
the  church  at  midnight.  From  the  soldier  she  next  ob- 
tains a  promise  that  he  will  go  at  the  same  hour  and  keep 
watch  over  the  corpse;  and  the  doctor  is  persuaded  to  as- 
sume the  attributes  of  the  devil,  and  go  to  turn  the  dead 
man  out  of  his  coffin.  Last  of  all,  she  gives  notice  to  the 
alguazils — constables — of  the  expected  disorder.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  Rinconete,  the  sextoi^,  goes  to  the 
church,  rolled  from  head  to  foot  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a 
light  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  face  covered  with  flour. 
Having  stretched  himself  out  in  the  place  where  the 
funeral  mass  is  performed,  he  puts  the  candlestick  on  his 
breast,  and  commences  a  soliloquy  on  the  wonder-working 
power  of  love.  Presently  the  soldier  appears,  and  takes 
his  post  tremblingly,  though  with  shield  and  buckler. 
The  sexton  is  greatly  alarmed  at  the  soldier,  and  the 
soldier  much  more  so  in  finding  himself  in  private  with 
a  dead  man,  who  presently  begins  to  talk  with  him  and  tell 
him  that  there  is  no  jest  about  it,  but  that  he  is  really  dead. 
Upon  this  the  doctor  enters,  covered  over  with  little  bells, 
having  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head  and  a  great  long  tail 
behind.  He  is  the  least  frightened  of  all,  and  finds  that 
the  guise  of  the  devil  lends  him  courage.  The  soldier, 
unused  to  face  such  foes,  is  greatly  dismayed,  and  the 
dead  man  believes  that  the  deceived  devil  has  indeed  eome 
for  his  own.  Meanwhile  the  devil  advances,  catches  the 
corpse  by  the  feet,  and  pitches  it  over  upon  the  [lavement. 
The  dead  man  resents  the  blow.  He  falls  upon  the  devil ; 
and  the  soldier,  gaining  courage  as  the  strife  grows  wann, 
begins  to  lay  about  him  furiously.  As  a  finale,  they  are 
all  pounced  upon  in  the  midst  of  the  affray,  and  carried  off 
by  the  justicia. 
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In  addition  to  the  tragedies,  comedies  and  farces, 
they  have  in  Spain  short  musical  pieces,  called  tanadillas 
WLdsegmdiUoBj  which  are  sung,  danced,  and  recited,  bj  two 
or  three  performers.  The  music  is  entirely  national. 
One  may  find  in  these  primitive  little  pieces  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  opera.  As  for  the  theatres  of  Madrid,  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  Spanish  productions ;  but 
more  frequently  represent  tragedies,  comedies  and  melo- 
dramas^ in  the  modern  taste,  which  are  chiefly  translated 
from  the  French.  They  likewise  have  Italian  operas 
<mce  or  twice  a  week,  which  are  given  alternately  in  one 
of  the  theatres.  The  opera  company  is  pretty  good, 
and  it  possesses  a  great  attraction  in  Letizia  Cortessi, 
who  takes  the  first  parts.  Though  a  poor  singer,  she 
makes  up  for  this  in  a  fine  person,  and  in  a  high  tragic 
talent,  which  has  few  equals.  Cortessi  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  very  best  actresses  of  the  day.  Her  being  degra- 
ded into  a  second  rate  opera  singer,  is  the  best  proof  that 
there  is  no  genuine  drama  in  Italy. 

There  are  at  present  in  Madrid  two  public  theatres, 
the  Teatro  de  Ut  Cruz  and  the  Teairo  del  Principe, 
Their  decoration  is  neat,  though  plain,  and  their  scenery 
very  good.  Each  is  capable  of  containing  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons.  In  arrangement  these  theatres  cannot 
well  be  surpassed  for:  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
half  of  the  pit  immediately  behind  the  orchestra,  is  di- 
vided into  rows  of  seats,  each  with  a  back  and  arms. 
They  are  likewise  numbered,  so  that  a  person  may,  late 
or  early,  find  his  place  unoccupied.  These  seats  are  call- 
ed iundasy  and  are  either  hired  for  a  month  or  for  the 
evening.  They  cost  twelve  reals,  or  sixty  cents.  The 
retniuning  half  of  the  pit  contains  seats  of  inferior  price 
and  convenience ;  and,  still  farther  in  the  rear,  are  people 
who  stand  up  and  see  the  play,  mixed  with  royalist  vol- 
unteers, who  are  present  to  impose  and  keep  order.  The 
VOL.  I.  18 
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gaUeries  are  divided  into  private  boxes,  which  are  either 
faired  for  the  season  or  the  night.  Except  one  little  pi- 
geon-house, next  the  ceiling,  which  is  known  by  the  sociir 
ble  name  of  the  tertulia,  the  men,  in  the  public  parts  of 
the  theatre,  are  always  kept  separate  from  the  women. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  large 
place  directly  in  front  of  the  stage.  It  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  theatre,  and  none  can  enter  there  but  wo- 
men in  black  mantillas.  In  the  intervals  of  performance, 
the  gentlemen  rise  from  their  seats  in  the  lunetas,  and  go 
to  wait  upon  their  female  acquaintances  in  the  boxes ;  or 
else  they  stand  up  with  their  backs  to  the  stage,  and  sweep 
the  whde  range  of  the  house  with  their  double  opera 
glasses.  When  they  catch  the  eye  of  a  friend,  they 
beckon  with  their  hands,  and  take  their  hats  off ;  a  saluta- 
tion which  the  lady  returns  with  a  nod,  a  smile,  a  bright- 
ening of  the  eye,  and  a  pleasing  beckon  of  the  fan  or  fin- 
gers. The  whole  range  being  well  examined,  and  this 
task  of  salutation  over,  all  eyes  are  turned  towards  the 
cazueloy  or  stew-pan  ;  it  were  better  named  the  cage  or 
jaula.  Cage  or  stew-pan,  it  is  at  all  events  a  most  curious 
place.  To  look  on  the  pafe  faces,  black  mantillas  and 
blacker  eyes  of  the  assembled  damsels,  one  might  almost 
believe  them  a  party  of  nuns,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  a  convent,  peeping  through  a  grating  upon 
some  solemn  ceremony,  and  casting  now  and  then  a  fur- 
tive, I  have  sometimes  fancied,  a  wistful  glance,  upon 
the  assembled  multitude.  This  deception,  however,  is 
but  momentary  ;  for  the  inmates  of  the  cazuela  are,  many 
of  them,  anything  but  nuns.  It  is  somewhat  unfavor- 
able to  the  gentler  sex,  to  remark,  that  whilst  everything 
goes  on  orderly  in  the  lunetas,  the  cazuela  is  often  the 
scene  of  scolding  and  contention.  This,  however,  maj 
proceed  from  their  being  more  crowded  together  than 
the  men,  and  being,  furthermore,  lefl  entirely  to  them- 
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aelves ;  whilst  the  men  are  watched  and  taken  care  of  by 
sundry  fierce  looking  reali$tas.  Be  it  as  it  may,  there 
was  sometimes  more  real  amusement  in  glancing  into  the 
cazuela,  than  in  gazing  at  the  stage  ;  for,  what  with 
coniiision  of  voices,  adjusting  of  hair  and  mantillas, 
oods,  glances,  and  agitation  of  fans,  it  was  in4eed  a  sin- 
gular scene,  and  might  well  be  compared  to  the  squall 
and  flutter  of  a  rookery. 

The  two  companies  of  Madrid  are  of  pretty  equal 
force  If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
Principe.  At  the  Cruz,  the  first  parts  are  filled  by  Gar- 
cia Luna  ;  at  the  Principe,  by  La  Torre,  who  is  the  first 
Spanish  tragedian  of  the  day.  La  Torre  is  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Maiquez,  who  must,  from  all  accounts, 
have  been  a  wonderful  actor.  Maiquez  had  formed  him- 
self ander  the  eye  of  Talma,  and  played  for  a  while  with 
great  success  in  Madrid.  But  being  infected  with  liber- 
al notions,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  smothering  his  feel- 
ings, and  allowed  himself  on  several  occasions  to  direct 
his  indignant  declamations  towards  the  king,  who  used 
to  come  frequently  to  the  theatre  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  last  queen.  For  this  or  iM>me  other  reason,  he  fell 
into  disgrace,  and  was  driven  from  the  capital.  Being 
unable  to  delight  other  countries  with  those  talents  which 
could  only  be  appreciated  in  his  own,  he  languished  in 
poverty  somewhere  in  Andalusia,  where  he  at  last  pined 
away  and  died,  just  before  the  return  of  the  Constitution. 
As  for  La  Torre,  he  is  above  the  middle  size,  and  finely 
proportioned,  but  his  face  is  far  from  handsome.  His 
features  are  large,  and  of  an  ugly,  exaggerated  cast,  an 
efiect  which  is  increased  by  their  being  deeply  pitted 
with  the  small  pox.  La  Torre  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
tragedian,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  best  actor  of  the  French 
theatre,  though  inferior  to  our  countryman  Forrest.  He. 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  shaken  himself  free  from  those  pre- 
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scribed  modes  of  declamation,  those  gestures  established 
by  custom  for  every  sentiment,  and  that  forced  and  in- 
flated style  which  is  general  among  Spanish  players^  and 
which  they  doubtless  borrow  from  the  exaggerated  and 
bombastic  character  of  their  national  drama.  Though 
following  nature  rather  than  the  rules  of  critics,  La 
Torre  is  still  a  long  way  from  perfection,  and  is  entirely 
a  stranger  to  those  quiet,  those  wonder-working  touches, 
which  gave  such  a  charm  to  the  acting  of  Talma. 

Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  Guzman,  who  likewise 
plays  at  the  Principe,  and  who  is  far  better  as  a  gracioso, 
than  is  La  Torre  as  a  tragedian.  As  for  the  female 
performers,  they  are  equally  poor  ii^  both  theatres;  a 
singular  fact,  which  may,  perhaps,  find  a  cause  in 
the  disreputable  character  of  the  dramatic  profession 
in  Spain,  which  excludes  educated  women  from  the 
stage  ;  and  in  the  looseness  of  morals,  which  soon  leads 
such  as  are  beautiful  to  abandon  an  ungrateful  profes- 
sion. In  private  life,  the  Spanish  females  are  remark- 
able for  amiable  attention  to  the  courtesies  of  society,  for 
tact  in  directing,  and  sprightliness  in  sustaining  conver- 
sation, as  for  ever3rthing  that  can  give  a  charm  to  social 
intercourse.  When  they  step  upon  the  stage,  they  seem 
to  leave  all  their  fascination  behind  them.  Their  manner 
is  by  times  inflated  and  unnatural ;  or  else  they  exhibit 
symptoms  of  weariness  by  looking  round  and  gaping,  or 
of  a  sense  of  ridicule  by  exchanging  a  glance  of  recog- 
nition and  a  smile  with  an  acquaintance  in  the  audience. 
What  can  be  less  easily  forgiven  them,  they  are  no  longer 
young  and  beautiful,  as  in  the  days  of  Gil  Bias  and  Lau- 
ra, but  have  all  grown  old,  fat,  and  ugly.  Can  anything 
be  more  repulsive  than  to  see  a  waddling,  hackneyed  old 
sinner,  pleading  the  cause  of  injured  innocence  and  en- 
dangered chastity  ? 

But  by  far  the  most  objectionable  appendage  of  the 
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Spaniah  stage  ia  its  •prompter.     He  is  always  placed  in 
a  tin  pulpit,  which  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
which  is  entered  from  below.     The  tin,  being  polished 
and  kept  bright,  reflects  the  glare  of  the  lights  between 
which  the  pulpit  is  placed,  and  renders  it  a  most  conspic^ 
uous  object.     Hence  the  prompter  reads  the  whole  of 
the  piece,  which  is  afterwards  repeated  by  the  players. 
His  book  and  hand  usually  project  upon  the  boards,  and 
are  seen  pointing  from  one  to  another  of  the  actors,  to 
indicate  whose  turn  it  is.     His  voice  is  always  audible, 
and,  occasionally,  in  a  pathetic  part,  his  declamation  be- 
comes loud  and  impassioned,  and  he  forgets  where  he  is, 
until  called  back  by  the  audience.     Since  the  prompter 
precedes  the  actor,  you  frequently  know  in  anticipation 
what  the  latter  is  to  say,  and  the  idea  is  conveyed  by  the 
ears  before  you  see  the  action  which  is  meant  to  accom- 
pany it.     Afler  a  while  the  actor  draws  himself  up  in  a 
mysterious  way,  to  repeat  to  you  a  secret  which  is  al- 
ready in  your  possession.     This  is  even  more  monstrous 
than  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Greek  drama,  of  having  one  man  to  speak  and  another 
to  gesticulate.     Hence  all  deception  is  destroyed,  and 
the    chief  pleasure  of  the  drama,  that  of  making  one 
forget  that  he  has  actors  before  him,  instead  of  persecu- 
ted orphans,  hapless  lovers,  or  great  souls  bearing  up 
under  misfortune,  is  lost  entirely.     It  is  an  excellence, 
which,  with  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions,  is  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  Spanish  comedians.     They  are  all  play- 
ers. 

At  all  events,  this  is  true  of  them  considered  as  tra« 
gedians.  In  the  sainete^  the  case  is  different.  Indeed, 
no  sooner  is  the  tragedy  over,  and  the  men,  throwing 
away  cloakrand  sword  and  kicking  ofl'the  buskin,  appear 
in  the  every-day  garb  of  peasants,  gypsies,  and  contra* 
bandistas ;  and  the  women,  laying  aside  their  assumed 
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and  ill-woni  look  of  innocence,  step  forth  loosely  and 
boldly  as  coquettes  and  courtesans  ;  than  the  audieno*  is 
at  once  lost  to  ererything  but  the  reality  of  the  scene. 
The  jokes  and  equivoques  call  down  unremitting  buisto 
of  laughter,  and  the  finale  of  breaking  each  other's  heads 
with  clubs  of  paper,  is  the  signal  for  shouting  and  uproar 
amidst  the  dispersing  audience.  That  the  Spaniards 
should  fail  in  tragedy  and  succeed  in  farce,  may  clash 
with  a]]  th6se  received  notions  of  lofty  bearing  and  Cas- 
tilian  gravity,  which  the  reader  may  have  formed  to 
himself.  Such  is,  nevertheless,  the  oase  ;  and  I  would 
describe  things  as  I  found  them,  and  not  as  I  expected 
to  find  them. 

But  I  had  well  nigh  forgotten  to  say  something  of  the 
bolero,  which  usually  comes  as  an  interlude  between  the 
play  and  the  farce.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  fandan- 
go ? — a  dance  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  Spain  by 
the  Arabs,  together  with  the  guitar  and  the  castanet ;  and 
which,  though  now  banished  from  refined  society  b 
Spain,  still  prevails  in  all  the  cities  of  South  America. 
The  fandango  is  danced  by  two  persons,  who  stand  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  who,  without  touching  so  much 
as  a  finger,  still  contrive  to  interest  each  other  by  allar- 
ing  postures,  by  advancing,  retreating,  and  pursuit ;  the 
female  flying  before  her  partner  like  a  scared  pullet, 
and  showing  at  last  evident  symptoms  of  languor,  hesita- 
tion, and  approaching  defeat.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
fandango  is  a  most  fascinating  dance  ;  and  there  is  even 
a  story  told  of  it,  which  would  set  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  as  true  as  many  other 
very  good  stories. 

,  The  holy  see,  it  appears,  being  incited  by  the  solici- 
tude of  the  Spanish  clergy,  to  attempt  the  reformation  of 
public  morals  in  Spain,  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the 
eshibition  of  bull«fights,  and  sent  a  Roman  bull  to  drive 
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ail  the  Spanish  ones  out  of  the  arena.  This  triumph 
paved  the  way  for  another.  The  fandango  was  presently 
attacked  in  form,  as  having  a  tendency  to  excite  un- 
chaste desires,  and  to  promote  sensuality.  But  as  the 
reverend  consistory  of  cardinals  was  too  just  to  pass  sen- 
tence unheard,  even  upon  the  fandango,  a  couple  were 
brought  before  the  grave  assemblage  to  exhibit  the  chai^ 
acter  of  their  dance.  The  dancers  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  usual  costume,  took  out  their  Castanets, 
raised  their  voices,  and  commenced  the  fandango.  The 
venerable  fathers  first  received  them  with  the  moderate 
look  of  sages,  determined  to  hear  in  patience  and  decide 
justly.  When  the  dance  began,  however,  they  contract- 
ed their  brows  and  looked  on  frowningly,  as  if  each 
would  conceal  his  own  secret  satisfaction.  But  at  last 
nature  overcame  dissimulation,  their  hearts  warmed,  their 
countenances  brightened,  and,  slinging  their  long  hats 
and  scull-caps  at  each  other,  they  began  to  caper  over  the 
floor,  in'vain  imitation  of  the  fandango. 

The  fandango  having  thus  successfully  plead  its  own 
defence,  continued  to  appear  nightly  upon  the  Spanish 
stage,  and  the  progress  of  refinement  in  the  public  taste 
has  gradually  stripped  it  of  all  indecorum.  The  bolero 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  new  edition  of  the  fan- 
dango, which  contains  all  the  beauties  of  the  original, 
curtailed  of  everything  which  might  offend  the  most 
scrupuloui  delicacy.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
bolero,  known  by  distinct  names,  and  which  may  be 
danced  by  two,  four,  six,  and  even  eight  persons.  To 
nxy  taste,  however,  the  most  beautiful  version  of  all,  is 
the  cachucha.  It  consists  of  a  natural  succession  of 
movements  at  once  easy  and '  graceful,  and  has  been 
well  defined  'a  just  and  harmonious  tfbnvulsion  of  the 
whole  body.'  You  are  not  astonished,  |i»  pt  the  French 
opera,  by  the  execution  of  feats  of  force  and  agility^ 
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which  you  would  deem  impoBsible  did  you  not  see  them, 
nor  by  a  combination  of  intricate  movements  in  which  the 
art  consists  in  reducing  confusion  to  order  ;  but  you  are 
led  along,  delighted  by  a  series  of  motions  and  attitudes, 
which  succeed  each  other  so  naturally  that  the  dancers  seem 
to  be  on  the  floor  rather  for  their  own  amusement  than 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.  In  France,  the  standard  of 
excellence  consists  in  who  shall  jump  the  higfhest,  and  turn 
round  longest  on  one  foot,  the  other  being  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  chin.  There  the  legs  do  everything  ;  hut 
the  Andalusian  bolera  dances,  not  only  with  her  feet, 
but  likewise  with  her  arms — she  dances  with  her  speak- 
ing eyes,  and,  indeed,  in  every  muscle. 

I  have  seen  the  cachucha  danced  in  many  Spanish 
cities,  but  never  so  well  as  one  night  in  the  theatre  of 
Malaga.  On  that  occasion,  the  couple  could  scarce 
have  been  surpassed,  either  for  good  looks  or  good  danc- 
ing. Of  the  young  man  it  is  but  small  praise  to  say, 
that  he  was  of  fine  size  and  perfect  proportions  ; — ^for 
how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  he  had  been  selected 
from  a  whole  nation  of  well  made  men,  to  do  the  honors 
of  his  country  ?  All  this  nature  had  given  him  ;  nor  had 
art  failed  to  lend  it  assistance.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
genuine  gala  of  Andalusia;  a  gay  rig,  still  worn  in  that 
country,  and  which  is  known  all  over  Spain  under  the 
well  received  name  of  majo,  or  dandy.  His  long  hair 
was  combed  backward  and  plated  into  a  flat  queu^,  inter- 
woven with  ribbons,  whilst  his  luxuriant  whiskers  were 
trinuned  into  the  true  Andalusian  curve.  Over  a  shirt, 
richly  worked  at  the  breast,  sleeves,  and  collar,  he 
wore  a  green  velvet  jacket,  too  narrow  to  meet  in  front, 
and  trimmed  at  the  lapgels  and  cufls  with  abundance 
of  dangling  golf-  buttons  of  basket-work.  Under  this 
jacket,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  was  a  waistcoat  of 
the  same  material,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
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which  served  to  tighten  the  outer  jacket  to  the  body. 
The  collar  of  his  shirt  was  confined  by  a  narrow  scarf  of 
yellow  silk,  which  descended  along  the  bosom,  and  his 
loins  were  girded  with  many  turns  of  a  sash  of  the  same 
material.  He  wore  white  stockings  and  black  shoes, 
with  small-clothes,  likewise,  of  green  velvet.  These 
were  studded  along  the  leg  with  buttons,  like  those  of 
the  jacket,  and  which,  with  the  floating  of  his  hair  as  he 
moved,  and  of  an  embroidered  handkerchief  from  each 
pocket,  gave  the  majo  a  most  airy  appearance. 

But  how  shall  I  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  charms  of  the  bolera  ?  for  though  here,  too,  art  had 
been  busy,  nature  had  done  more,  and  had  even  sur- 
passed herself  Though  taller  than  women  usually  are, 
she  was  still*  of  perfect  conformation,  with  just  enough  of 
fullness  to  remove  the  imputation  of  being  lean,  and  to 
indicate  the  perfection  of  agility  and  grace.  Her  ap- 
pearance offered  one  of  the  best  comments  upon  the 
character  of  the  bolero ;  for  her  form  had  not  suffered 
by  the  nature  of  the  exercise,  and  was  neither  cramped 
nor  perverted  by  painful  exertion.  Her  head  wore  no 
other  ornament  than  its  own  luxuriant  covering  of  jet 
black  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  relieved  by  a  single 
red  rose.  As  for  her  complexion,  it  was  of  a  ripe  and 
ruddy  brown,  with  features,  dignified  enough,  but  rather 
laughing  and  complacent ;  white  teeth,  well  arched  eye- 
brows and  flashing  eyes,  such  as  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  meUow  region  of  Andalusia.  There  was,  in  fact, 
about  this  lovely  girl,  the  air  of  one  who  had  inherited 
even  more  than  a  woman's  share  of  soul  and  feeling. 

The  dress  of  the  maja  was  of  green  silk,  trimmed  with 
gold,  and  the  lower  half  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
loose  tassel  work  of  this  glittering  texture.  When  she 
stood  still,  it  hung  in  rich  and  heavy  folds  around  her  ; 
but,  when  turning  rapidly  in  the  windings  of  the  dance, 
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it  would  expand  into  a  golden  halo  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Though  her  dress  rose  high  in  the  neck,  it  left  the 
arms  at  liberty,  and  their  healthy  coloring  was  reUeved 
by  black  ribbons  tied  above  the  wrist  and  elbow,  whilst 
a  string  of  the  same  confined  a  Castanet  to  either  thumb. 
Over  stockings  of  white  silk,  she  wore  a  light  sli(^er, 
partially  covering  a  foot,  so  round  that  it  did  but  touch 
the  ground,  as  if  unwillingly,  at  the  heel  and  toe,  and 
seemed  to  spurn  it. 

The  music  has  given  a  preparatory  flourish,  and  the 
fine  looking  young  man  and  this  bewitching  girl  have  dart- 
ed from  behind  the  scenes,  rattling  their  castanets  as  they 
come.  They  are  evidently  well  pleased  with  themselves, 
and  their  eyes  beam  with  real  good  humor  towards  each 
other  and  the  happy  audience.  As  for  the  bolera,  diie 
welcomes  us  with  a  laughing  eye,  a  retreating  step,  a 
backward  motion  of  the  arms,  and  a  single  stroke  of  her 
Castanet.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  waiting  for  the  murmur 
of  applause  to  pass  away,  that  they  may  begin  the  enter- 
tainment. I  would  willingly  make  the  reader  follow 
them  in  this  trial  of  grace  ;  but  to  give  an  idea  of  any 
dance,  where  so  much  depends  on  the  motion,  the  atti- 
tude, or  the  look  6f  the  moment,  is  an  ungrateful  task. 
I  will,  therefore,  merely  tell  him,  that  here,  as  in  most 
dances,  there  was  implied  a  simple  story  of  rural  court- 
ship and  coquetry,  upon  which  to  found  a  pantomime. 
The  dancers  alternately  aivanced,  drew  back,  pursued, 
retreated,  passed  and  repassed  each  other,  keeping  time 
all  the  while  >vith  their  arms  and  castanets,  nay,  with  the 
whole  body,  to  the  peculiar  music,  which  was  sometimes 
gay,  sprightly  and  animating,  sometimes  wild,  plaintive 
and  reproachful,  expressing,  now  contentment  and  happi- 
ness, now  the  poignant  sorrow  of  unrequited  love.  Some- 
times there  would  occur  an  abrupt  break  in  the  music, 
and  they  would  remain,  an  instant,  in  the  attitude  in 
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which  it  found  them.  At  others,  the  bolera  alone 
would  pause,  look  with  a  satisfied  air  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  her  partner,  and,  not  content  with  striking  the  cas- 
tanets in  her  extended  hands,  would  mark  the  time  for  him 
by  a  skilful  motion  of  her  heel.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  curtain  interposed  its  dingy  folds  between  my  eyes 
and  the  object  at  which  they  were  directed.  The  inter- 
niption  was  most  unwelcome.  I  thought  I  could  have 
gazed  upon  it  forever.  Nor  was  the  impression  merely 
momentary  ;  for  never  since  then  have  I  heard  the  sound 
of  the  Castanet,  without  a  quickened  motion  of  my  blood, 
and  a  full  reminiscence  of  that  lovely  Maliguenia. 

The  Bull-fight  is,  however,  the  great  national  amuse- 
ment of  Spain ;  an  amusement  which,  though  it  may  be  stig- 
matized as  cruel  and  brutalizing,  is,  nevertheless,  une- 
quaUed  in  deep  and  anxious  interest.     As  for  the  drama 
it  owes   everything  to  deception,   and  it  is  only  when 
most  cheated  that  we  are  most  amused.     I  have  seen 
Talma  stand  alone  upon  the  stage  and  describe  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary  Stewart,  as  it  advances  in  the  hall  adjoin- 
ing.   He  shows  you  each  motion  of  the  victim.     She 
ascends  the  scafibld  under  the  pious  revilings  of  the  En- 
glish dean,  prepares  her  neck  to  meet  the  instrument  of 
the  executioner,  takes  an  afiectionate  leave  of  her  follow- 
ers.    Presently  the  hollow  sounding  stroke  of  the  axe 
calls  forth  a  piercing  shriek,  and  deprives  him  of  sensi- 
bility ;  the  audience  is  convulsed  with  horror.     I  have 
seen  this  same  wonderful  man,  and  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
in  Kotzebue's  drama  of  Misanthropy  and  Repentance. 
The  heart-broken  husband  and  the  unhappy  wife  have 
come  together  to  take  a  last  farewell.     Forgiveness  has 
been  asked  and  granted,  and  the  hard,  the  fatal  word  is 
already  uttered.     They  turn  to  depart,  and  are  met  by 
their  children.     They  pause — embrace  these  dear  pledg- 
es of  a  stiU  lingering  love ;  turn  again  to  look — then  fall 
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upon  the  necks  of  each  other.  I  saw  this,  and  wept  until 
I  was  ashamed  of  myself.  But  this  dramatic  interest, 
though  more  grateful  to  our  best  sensibilities,  more  wor* 
thy  of  a  feeling  heart,  is  far  less  powerful  than  that  which 
is  excited  by  the  real  dangers  of  the  arena. 

It  has  furnished  matter  of  much  learned  discussion, 
whether  the  Spaniards  derive  their  bull-fights  from  the 
Romans  or  the  Moors.  It  is,  however,  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  Taurilia  of  the  Romans  were  similar  to 
those  of  modern  times.*  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
bull-fight  held  an  important  rank  in  the  chivalrous  sports 
of  the  Arabian  Spaniards.  Having  adopted  this  custom 
of  the  conquered  country,  they  carried  it  to  great  perfec- 
tion ;  for  with  them  it  furnished  a  means  of  finding  favor 
with  the  fair ,  who  attended  the  spectacle,  and  was,  bed- 
sides, a  miniature  of  those  scenes  of  strife  and  warfare 
in  which  they  were  constantly  engaged.  They,  doubt- 
less, introduced  the  mode  of  fighting  the  bull  on  horse- 
back and  with  the  lance  ;  for  they  were  a  nation  of  cav- 
aliers, who  did  everything  in  the  saddle,  and  had  even 
conquered  Spain  at  a  gallop.  Thus  improved,  the  bull- 
fight, with  many  other  usages,  was  transmitted  by  the 
Moors  to  their  christian  conquerors,  who  also  inherited 
many  beautiful  ballads  on  the  subject,  f  These  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Castilian,  and  form  part  of  the  spoil 
which  the  exiles  left  behind  them  when  they  crossed  the 
water. 

Even  in  the  last  century,  the  Fiestas  Reales  were  still 
given  in  Spain  on  all  great  occasions,  such  as  the  birth, 
marriage,  or  coronation  of  a  prince.  In  Madrid,  these 
feasts  always  took  place  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  an  exten- 
sive quadrangle,  four  hundred  and  fifty  by  three  hundred 
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and  fifty  feet,  which  stands  m  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  Plaza  Mayor  is  surrounded  by  uniform  ranges  of 
houses,  ^ye  and  six  stories  high,  with  wide  balconies  and  an 
arcade  below,  which  runs  round  the  whole  interior.  At 
each  of  the  comers,  and  midway  between  them,  are  arch* 
ed  portab,  which  communicate  with  the  streets  without, 
whilst  within,  the  arcade  furnishes  a  covered  walk  round 
the  area,  which  serves  as  a  market  place.  The  buildings 
•round  the  Plaza  Mayor  consist  of  the  royal  bakery  and 
of  one  hundred  and  thirtysix  dweUinghouses,  which  con- 
tain a  population  of  three  thousand  persons.  When  the 
rojal  feasts  took  place,  the  front  apartments  of  these 
houses  were  let  out  by  their  occupants,  and  were  thronged 
with  people  to  their  very  roofs.  Below,  wooden  benches 
were  erected  fat  the  population,  and  the  royal  halberdiers, 
with  their  steel-headed  battle-axes,  formed  a  barrier  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  fury  of  the  buU.  The  royal  family  drove 
into  the  Plaza  in  splendid  coaches  of  state,  and  being  at- 
tended by  the  first  cavaliers  and  most  distinguished  beau- 
ties of  the  court,  took  their  station  in  the  gilded  balconies 
of  the  Panaderia;  whilst  all  the  surrounding  houses  were 
hung  with  curtains  of  variegated  silk,  intermingled  with  fans 
and  handkerchiefs,  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  of  beauty. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  cavaliers  selected  for  the  * 
combat,  made  their  appearance  in  gala  coaches,  attend- 
ed by  their  sponsors,  who  were*  usually  the  first  grandees 
of  Spain  ;  for,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  meet  the  bull 
was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  gentle  blood.  They  were 
followed  by  companies  of  horsemen,  dressed  in  the  Moor- 
ish garb,  who  led  the  horses  of  their  masters.  These, 
having  mounted  and  received  their  lances,  went  beneath 
the  royal  balcony  to  salute  the  king,  and  each  took  care, 
doubtless,  to  catch  the  approving  or  cautionary  glance 
of  his  mistress.  The  arena  being  cleared  by  the  algua- 
zils,  the  king  waved  his  handkerchief,  warlike  music  re- 
VOL.  I.  19  .    ^^,.. 
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peated  the  signal,  and  a  bull  was  let  in.  The  cavaliers 
approached  him,  one  by  one,  with  lances  in  rest,  and 
their  ardor  was  shared  by  their  proud-spirited  horses. 
Sometimes  the  bull  would  receive  the  spear  deep  into 
his  neck,  at  others  he  would  shiver  it  to  pieces,  and  over- 
turn everything  in  his  course. 

There  were  on  these  occasions  several  modes  of  com- 
bat. Dogs  were  occasionally  introduced  to  meet  the 
btl>,  and  though  often  tossed  and  mangled,  it  was  more 
frequent  for  them  to  succeed  in  seizing  his  nose  and 
holding  him  motionless  to  the  ground.  Another  manner 
was  much  more  harmless.  The  skins  of  different  ani- 
mals, blown  into  whimsical  figures,  were  placed  in  the 
arena ;  and  it  was  often  (bund  that  the  dread  of  the  boll 
for  an  armed  antagonist  was  less  than  what  was  inspired 
by  these  immoveable  objects,  which  awaited  his  attack 
without  apprehension  or  display.  There  was,  however, 
one  mode  more  cruel  and  dangerous  than  all.  A  man 
dressed  in  fantastic  colors,  to  attract  attention,  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  portal  by  which  the  bull  was  to 
enter.  He  held  in  both  hands  an  iron  spear,  one  end  of 
which  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  whilst  the  point  inclined 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  portal.  The  combatant 
crouched  closely  behind  this  spear,  which  served  him  the 
double  purpose  of  weapon  and  defence.  Thus  prepared, 
he  awaited  the  career  of  the  bull,  who,  on  the  opening 
of  the  portal,  made  at  once  towards  the  only  object  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  fury.  If  the  career  of  the  boll 
were  direct,  the  spear  entered  deep  into  his  forehead, 
and  he  remained  nailed  to  the  earth.  If,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  hold  of  the  combatant  became  unsteady  through  fear, 
or  the  bull  glanced  to  either  side,  he  would  pass  the 
point  of  the  weapon  with  a  grazed  face  or  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  and  dart  with  fury  upon  his  unprotected  victim,  toss 
him  high  into  the  air,  and  moisten  the  arena  with  his 
blood. 
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The  bull-fight  has  beea  several  times  abolished  in  Spain ; 
once  in  1661,  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  which  was  re- 
voked in  1576)  by  Clement  VIII.  In  the  present  century  it 
was  again  abolished  by  Godoy  ;  but  is  now  reestablished, 
and  will  doubtless  long  continue  to  form  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
no  longer  the  splendid  spectacles  which  they  once  were. 
We  look  in  vain  for  gilded  balconies,  thronged  with  the 
weidthy  and  the  beautiful,  and  for  that  soul-inspiring  en- 
thusiasm which  has  died  with  the  days  of  chivalry.  But 
though  princes  and  nobles  no  longer  descend  into  the 
arena,  their  places  are  filled  with  equal  courage,  and, 
perhaps,  greater  skill,  by  butchers  from  Andalusia,  who 
become  toreros  by  profession.  The  toreros  of  modern 
times  no  longer  contend  from  a  thirst  afler  honorable 
distinction  or  a  desire  to  win  the  approving  smile  of 
beauty  ;  but  only  for  money,  to  be  spent  in  brotheU  and 
taverns,  where  such  as  escape  the  dangers  of  the  arena, 
usually  end  their  lives  by  the  knives  of  each  other. 

At  Madrid  the  bull-fight  now  takes  place  in  an  edifice, 
called  the  Plaza^de-Toros,  which  stands  up5n  an  emi- 
nence without  the  gate  of  Alcala.  The  Plaza  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  not  elliptical,  like  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres. It  differs  from  them,  too,  in  being  of  firail  and 
paltry  construction,  and  in  being  partially  covered  with 
a  roof,  whilst  the  amphitheatre  consisted  usually  of  huge 
masses  of  uncemented  granite,  with  no  other  shelter  than 
a  canvass  awning,  which  protected  the  audience,  but  lefl 
the  arena  uncovered.  The  extreme  diameter  of  the 
Plaza  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the 
arena  is  two  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  capable  of  con- 
taining eleven  thousand  spectators.  The  exterior  wall 
is  of  brick,  but  the  barriers,  benches,  and  pillars,  which 
sustain  the  two  covered  galleries  and  the  roof,  are  all  of 
wood.     The  upper  gallery  is  divided  into  commodious 
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boxes,  of  which  the  one  which  looks  to  the  north,  and 
which  is  never  shone  on  by  the  sun,  is  decorated  with  royal 
arms,  and  set  apart  for  the  king.  Beneath  the  first  gal- 
lery is  another  similar  to  it,  except  that  it  is  not  divided 
into  boxes,  but  is  left  open  the  whole  way  round.  Be- 
neath this  last  gallery  there  is  a  succession  of  uncovered 
benches,  sloping  down  towards  the  lobby  which  encloses 
the  arena.  These  benches  make  the  complete  circuit 
of  the  edifice,  and  give  a  good  miniature  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatre. 

The  portion  of  the  Plaza  allotted  to  the  bulls,  horses, 
and  toreros,  is  of  very  simple  construction.  The  arena 
is  enclosed  by  a  barrier  six  feet  high,  without  which 
there  is  a  circular  lobby,  into  which  the  combatants  es- 
cape, when  too  warmly  pursued.  This  lobby  is  pierced 
by  four  sets  of  folding  doors  communicating  with  the 
arena,  and  which,  when  thrown  open,  form  as  many  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  diSerent  apartments  beneath  the  am- 
phitheatre. One  of  these  is  the  toril.  Into  this  the  bull 
is  either  driven  by  force,  or  else  enticed  by  a  likely 
heifer,  intit>duced  before  him  through  a  prison,  the  iron 
doors  of  which  immediately  close  upon  him,  whilst  the 
involuntary  coquette  passes  on,  to  aid  in  entrapping  oth- 
ers. A  second  door  in  front  of  the  toril,  gives  admit- 
tance to  the  alguazils,  who  act  as  marshals  ;  a  third  to 
the  horses  and  picadores  ;  whilst  through  a  fourth  are 
dragged  away  the  carcasses  of  the  victims. 

In  summer,  the  bull-feast  usually  takes  place  in  the 
morning  of  a  week  day,  which  is  spent  by  the  laboring 
classes  in  idleness  and  debauchery.  In  winter,  it  is  given 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  winter  feasts  are  called  Car" 
rMia«deJVbiH//o«,because  young  bulls  only  are  then  brought 
forward.  The  style  of  the  handbill  issued  on  these  oc- 
casions is  singularly  indicative  of  that  propensity  to  be 
pompous  and  bombastic,  which  the  Spaniards  ridicule  in 
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the  Portuguese,  and  for  which  they  are  themselyes  equally 
remarkable.  It  begins  thus ;  <  The  king  our  master,  whom 
may  God  preserre,  has  been  pleased  to  name  this  day 
for  the  fifth  course  of  novillos,  granted  by  his  majesty  for 
the  benefit  of  his  royal  hospitals  and  the  gratification  of 
his  Tassals.  His  excellency,  the  Corregidor  of  this  very 
heroic  city,  will  preside  over  the  Plaza.  The  function 
to  commence  with  two  valiant  novillos,  which  will  be  at- 
tacked by  the  intrepid  amateurs,  Bernardo  Bermudez 
and  Ramon  de  Rosa.* 

This  modest  invitation  was  always  sufiicient  to  bring 
together  several  thousand  motley  Madrilenios  and  Ma- 
drilenias.  Few,  or  none  of  the  Spanish  gentry  were  pre- 
sent on  these  occasions,  and  the  boxes  of  the  upper  row 
were  almost  entirely  deserted.  I  do  not  know,  howev- 
er, whether  they  continue  to  avoid  the  Plaza  in  summer, 
wlien  the  number  of  muertos — ^buUs  which  are  to  die  in 
the  arena — instead  of  two,  is  increased  to  six,  and  when 
a  hotter  sun  maddens  the  victims  into  deadlier  fury.  The 
second  row  was  usually  better  filled,  with  company,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  select.  The  well-dressed  persons 
were  chiefly  strangers  belonging  to  the  different  lega- 
tions^ intermingled  with  ofiicers,  royalist  volunteers,  shop- 
keepers, and  women,  congregated  together,  or  else  sing- 
ly with  small  children  by  the  hand,  and  not  a  few  suck- 
ling their  infants.  Here  and  there,  too,  one  might  see  a 
dirty  priest,  who,  having  chanted  himself  hoarse  in  the 
morning,  comes  with  his  snuff  or  cigarillo  to  pass  more 
congenially  the  evening  of  the  sabbath.  But  the  uncov- 
ered benches  of  the  patio  were  ever  filled  to  overflowing. 
They  were  the  favorite  resort  of  the  populace  ;  and  no 
vagabond  ever  remained  away  who  could  muster  the  two 
reals  demanded  for  admission,  whether  by  stealing  or 
starvation.  Here  the  canaUa  are  in  all  their  glory. 
Whilst  the  contest  lasts,  they  encourage  or  reprove  the 
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combatants,  applaud  or*  bellow  at  the  bull,  then  about, 
swear,  and  whistle  during  the  period  of  the  interlude.  It 
is  the/,  in  fact,  who  give  a  tone  and  character  to  the 
whole  entertainment. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  feast 
having  at  length  arrived,  the  Corregidor  takes  his  seat 
in  the  royal  box,  supported  by  his  officers.  A  priest  also 
remains  in  waiting  with  su  Magestad — the  host — ^readj  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  the  dying  toreros.  The  trum- 
pets now  sound,  the  gate  under  the  royal  box  is  thrown 
open,  and  two  alguazils  enter  the  lists,  mounted  on  proud 
Andalusian  studs,  whose  heads  are  half  hidden  under 
manes  parted  in  the  middle,  with  eyes  glaring  fiercely 
through  their  forelocks,  and  tails  which  sweep  the  arena. 
These  noble  beasts  are  seen  to  still  greater  advantage 
by  being  richly  housed,  with  powerful  bits,  peaked  sad- 
dles and  broad  stirrups,  afler  the  manner  of  the  £a8t. 
As  for  the  alguazils  themselves,  they  have  in  their  hands 
their  black  wands  of  office,  and  are  dressed  in  cloak,  bus- 
kin, slashed  sleeves,  ruffles,  and  plumed  hat — the  gra- 
cious costume  of  Hernan  Cortez  and  the  Cid.  Having 
rode  round  the  lists,  to  clear  them  of  those  who  have  been 
sweeping  and  sprinkling  the  ground,  and  of  the  canalla 
who  have  been  wrestling  and  rolling  over  in  the  dust, 
they  meet  each  other  in  the  centre,  and  then  ride  to  the 
box  of  the  Corregidor,  before  which  they  make  an  obei- 
sance to  signify  that  everything  is  ready  for  the  opening 
of  the  feast.  Upon  this  the  Corregidor  throws  down  the 
key  of  the  toril,  waves  his  handkerchief,  and  the  music 
stationed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  amphitheatre  sounds 
a  march.  The  folding  gates  are  thrown  open  at  the  left, 
and  the  chulos  enter,  escorting  the  two  picadores. 

The  chtUoSy  or  cheats,  are  dressed  as  majos,  some  in 
black,  some  in  green,  and  some  in  crimson.  They  are 
all  beautifully  made  men,  and  are  seen  to  peculiar  ad- 
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yantage  in  their  tight  suit,  ornamented  with  bunches  of 
ribb«i  at  the^  knees  and  shoe-ties,  and  in  the  hair.  Be- 
side a  worked  cambric  handkerchief  floating  from  either 
pocket,  each  chulo  wears  a  silk  cloak  of  green,  red,  or 
jeltow.  This  serves  to  irritate  the  bull,  and  to  divert  his 
attention. 

The  picador es  wear  Moorish  jackets  embroidered  with 
gold,  large  flat  hats  of  white,  ornamented  with  roses  or 
gay  ribbons,  and  which  are  confined  by  a  string  passing 
round  the  chin,  and  buckskin  trowsers  lined  with  plates 
of  armour  to  protect  the  leg.  Their  lance  is  long  and 
heavy,  with  a  small  three-cornered  point  of  steel  at  the 
end.  This  point  is  wound  round  with  yam,  so  that  the 
more  it  is  pressed  by  the  bull,  the  deeper  it  enters.  The 
lance  of  the  picador  serves  to  turn  the  bull  off,  but  does 
him  little  injury  ;  indeed  it  may  rather  be  looked  on  as 
a  defensive,  than  as  an  offensive  weapon.  Thus,  in  the 
contest  between  the  bull  and  the  picador,  the  danger  is 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  horse  and  his  rider.  The 
picadores  enter  the  lists  mounted  on  jaded  beasts,  which 
are  evidently  within  a  few  months  of  their  natural  death. 
They  are  bought  for  a  few  dollars,  part  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor gets  back  by  the  sale  of  the  skin.  When  brought 
into  the  lists,  they  are  half  hidden  under  huge  Moorish 
saddles,  which  rise  before  and  behind,  near  a  foot  from 
the  back,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  seat  of  the  picador. 
If  the  animal  has  a  good  eye  remaining,  he  blinds  it  with 
hb  pocket  handkerchief.  The  attire  of  the  picador  is 
usually  soiled  by  frequent  rolling  in  the  dust.  Indeed, 
as  he  poises  his  lance  and  kicks  his  limping  beast  for- 
ward, by  dint  of  spurs,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  Corregidor, 
his  whole  appearance  ofiers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gal- 
lant bearing  of  the  alguazil. 

The  winter  feast  dways  commenced  with  novUUm  em- 
holadoSf  whose  horns  were  covered  with  balls,  and  who 
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overturned  the  picadores  and  their  horses  without  doing 
them  much  injury.  This  contest  is  sustained,  usually, 
hy  novices,  whose  clumsy  efforts  to  turn  aside  the  hull 
give  infinite  amusement  to  the  audience,  and  prepare 
tiiem  to  estimate  the  excellence  of  the  veteran  picadores, 
who  come  after  to  contend  with  the  muertoa.  Indeed, 
to  appreciate  correctly  the  difficulty  of  any  task,  we 
should  not  only  see  it  well,  but  ill  executed.  The 
novillos  and  the  novices  who  contended  with  them,  having 
left  the  lists,  two  old  toreros  ride  through  the  portal,  uid 
are  greeted  with  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  to  whom 
they  have  been  rendered  familiar  by  many  a  feat  of  skill 
and  courage,  and  by  many  a  scene  of  danger. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of  attacking  the 
bull,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  describe  an  individual  fight, 
by  ftff  the  most  bloody  of  many  that  I  saw  in  Spain.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  the  bull,  though  he  bore 
the  name  of  novillo,  was  a  sturdy  beast,  who  might  have 
counted  a  lustrum.  Though  not  large,  the  conformation 
of  this  bull  could  scarce  have  been  more  powerliil.  He 
was  rather  lightly  built  behind,  widening,  however,  in 
span  towards  the  shoulders,  which  served  as  foundation 
to  a  thick  neck  and  short  head,  armed  with  a  pair  of  bonis, 
which  were  not  long,  but  stout  and  well  pointed.  His 
coat  was  of  a  rusty  brown,  darkening  into  black  towards 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  where  it  became  thick  and  curiy, 
like  the  mane  of  a  lion. 

This  bull  had  taken  the  place  of  a  companion  who  had 
preceded  him  to  slaughter,  in  the  narrow  entry  which 
leads  from  the  toril  to  the  arena.  The  chulos  having 
taken  their  stand  with  the  two  picadores  drawn  up  behind 
them,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  a 
martial  flourish.  The  gates  were  at  once  thrown  open 
to  admit  a  passage  into  the  lists,  and  we  now  first  discover- 
ed the  bull,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  endeavouring 
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to  force  his  waj  through  the  iron  grate  which  separated 
himfirom  the  toril.  The  poor  animal  had  heen  tormented 
by  separation  from  his  flock,  by  confinement,  by  tortures 
to  which  his  lacerated  ears  bore  testimony,  and  by  desires 
which  had  been  pampered,  but  not  gratified.  At  this 
moment  a  prick  from  a  torero  in  the  lobby  caused  him  to 
tarn  about,  when  he  discovered  an  open  passage  into  the 
lists,  and  rushed  at  once  madly  in,  hoping,  doubtless,  that 
he  had  at  last  found  an  open  road  to  conduct  him  to  the 
fertile  marshes  of  the  Guadiana,  where  he  h^d  so  long 
reigned  lord  of  the  herd. 

This  moment  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
spectacle.  The  bull  is  seen  coming  forward  in  mad  ca- 
reer ;  his  tail  writhing  furiously,  head  down,  mouth  foam- 
ing, nostrils  wide  open  and  fiery,  and  eyes  glaring  fiercely 
through  the  matted  curls  of  his  forehead;  whilst  the  red 
ribbon,  nailed  with  a  barbed  iron  to  his  neck,  flutters 
wildly  back,  and  serves  at  once  as  a  torture  and  device. 
Having  reached  the  centre  of  the  arena,  he  discovers  that 
his  hope  of  escape  was  illusory  ;  he  pauses,  glares  with 
wonder  upon  the  multitude  drawn  up  in  a  continuous  ring 
around  him,  and  who  greet  his  arrival  with  shouts,  whist- 
ling, and  the  waving  of  garments.  But  though  astonished, 
he  is  not  terrified.  Determined  to  make  good  his  retreat 
he  endeavours  to  accommodate  his  bewildered  eye  to  the 
broad  day  of  the  arena,  and  to  seek  out  an  enemy  upon 
whom  to  wreak  the  first  efiforts  of  his  fury.* 

*  '  Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo !  the  signal  falls, 
The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circlets  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe ; 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail  *,  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow.' 
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No  sooner  then  did  the  bull  discover  the  chnlos,  flutter- 
ing  their  gay  cloaks,  and  inviting  him  to  victory  by  showing 
a  disposition  to  fly  before  him,  than  he  made  after  the 
nearest,  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  chulo,  thus  warmly 
pursued,  waved  his  crimson  cloak  to  the  right  and  left, 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  beast  by  rendering  it  unsteadj, 
and,  having  with  dilficulty  reached  the  barrier  without 
being  overtaken,  he  placed  his  feet  upon  the  step,  and 
grasping  the  top  with  a  certain  hand,  leaped  at  once  into 
the  lobby.  The  escape  of  the  chulo  was  by  no  means 
premature  ;  the  bull  reached  the  barrier  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  as  the  legs  of  the  fugitive  were  vaulting  over,  his 
horns  caught  the  fluttering  silk  and  nailed  it  to  the  boards. 

Excited  by  victory,  the  bull  now  makes  for  the  picador. 
Here  is  another  situation  which  would  furnish  a  fine 
study  for  the  pencil.  The  picador  is  seen  drawn  up  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  barrier,  with  his  lance  grasped 
tightly  in  his  right  hand  and  under  the  arm,  and  presenting 
the  right  shoulder  of  his  horse  to  the  attack  of  the  bull. 
Before  aiming  his  blow,  the  bull  usually  pauses  a  moment 
to  eye  his  antagonist.  Then,  if  he  be  cowardly,  he  paws 
the  ground,  bellows,  and  makes  a  great  display  of  valor, 
going  backwards  all  the  while,  as  if  to  gain  space  for  his 
career  ;  but  in  reality  to  place  a  greater  distance  between 
himself  and  his  adversary.  Such,  however,  was  neither 
the  character  nor  conduct  of  the  bull  in  question  ;  indeed, 
no  sooner  had  he  cleared  his  horns  of  the  cloak  of  the  chulo, 
than  he  moved  at  once  towards  the  first  picador.  The 
shouts  of  the  multitude  now  gave  place  to  silent  glances 
of  anxiety  ;  for  the  bull,  having  aimed  his  blow,  dropped 
his  head  to  cover  it  with  his  horns,  and,  shutting  his  eyes, 
darted  upon  his  enemy.  This  first  efibrt,  however,  was 
'  unsuccessfully  made,  or  at  least  it  was  defeated  by  the 
address  of  the  picador.  The  bull  was  met  by  the  lanoe 
just  as  he  rose  on  his  hind  legs  to  make  his  last  bound, 
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and  was  tarned  dexterously  aside.  Without  checking 
his  career,  he  darted  at  once  upon  the  second  picador, 
drawn  up  behind  his  comrade.  This  second  attack  wacr 
more  successful.  The  lance  of  the  picador  was  driven 
in  bj  force,  and  the  horns  of  the  infuriated  animal  entered 
deep  into  the  side  of  his  victim.  The  wounded  horse 
now  turned  to  escape  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  whence 
this  unseen  attack  had  come  ;  but  he  was  instantly  over- 
taken by  the  bull,  who,  goring  him  in  the  flank,  threw 
his  head  upward,  and  completely  overturned  both  horse 
and  rider.  But  the  fury  of  the  animal  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied. He  darted  upon  his  fallen  adversary,  and  most 
unluckily  came  updn  that  side  where  lay  the  entangled 
picador,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  drove  his  horns 
deep  into  the  saddle.  The  anxiety  of  the  multitude  was 
now  at  its  height,  and  horror  was  plainly  painted  upon 
every  countenanee.  The  men  rose  from  their  benches, 
and  some  seemed  preparing  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the 
picador.  Some  of  the  women  uttered  prayers  and  crossed 
themselves,  whilst  such  as  had  infants,  clasped  them 
tighter.  At  this  moment  the  chulos  came  up  with  their 
cloaks,  and  drew  the  bull  to  another  quarter  of  the  lists. 
It  was  for  a  moment  uncertain  ifvhcther  the  fallen  man 
were  dead  or  living  ;  but  being  at  length  raised  from  the 
dust,  it  appeared  that  he  had  sustained  no  serious  injury. 
The  horse,  being  the  more  prominent  object  of  the  two^ 
had  attracted  the  chief  attention  of  the  bull ;  but  a  deep 
rent  in  the  jacket  of  the  picador,  showed  how  narrow  had 
been  his  escape. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  first  horseman,  who  had  turned 
the  bull,  rode  round  the  lists  to  take  his  place  in  readi- 
ness in  the  rear  of  his  comrade.  His  second  effort  to  turn 
the  boll  was  less  successful  than  before  ;  probably  through 
'  the  fault  of  the  horse,  which  being  imperfectly  blinded 
saw  the  approach  of  his  antagonist,  and  retreated  side- 
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ways  before  him.  The  lance  of  his  rider  was  forced  in, 
and  the  bull,  darting  his  horns  into  the  side  of*  the  horse, 
held  him  securelj  to  the  barrier.  The  picador  now  aban- 
doning his  lance  caught  the  top  of  the  barrier,  and  being 
assisted  by  people  from  without  was  drawn  over  into  the 
lobby.  The  chulos  again  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
bull.  He  released  the  horse,  and  the  wounded  beast,  no 
longer  supported  by  the  murderous  horns  which  had  ren- 
dered support  necessary,  staggered  sideways  towards  the 
centre  of  the  lists.  At  each  step  the  blood  gushed  in  a 
torrent  from  behind  his  shoulder,  until  he  fell  motionless 
to  the  earth.  The  saddle  and  bridle  were  at  once  strip- 
ped from  the  carcass  of  the  horse,  and  carried  away  to 
lead  another  to  the  same  doom. 

Meantime  the  second  picador  raised  his  horse  from 
the  ground,  reached  the  saddle  with  the  assistance  of  a 
chulo,  and  commenced  spurring  the  mangled  beast  around 
the  arena.  I  felt  more  for  this  poor  horse  than  I  had 
done  for  his  hireling  rider,  when  trampled  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  bull.  He  >was  an  elegantly  made  animal,  once 
doubtless  the  pride  of  the  Prado,  and  fit  to  have  borne  a 
Zegri  beneath  the  balcony  of  his  mistress.  He  even  yet 
showed  a  shadow  of  his  former  grace,  and  something  of 
his  former  ardor ;  for  though  his  bowels  were  gushing  from 
his  side,  and  were  at  each  instant  torn  and  entangled  by 
the  spur  of  the  picador,  he  still  struggled  to  obey.  In 
this  sad  condition  the  poor  horse  made  several  times  the 
circuit  of  the  lists,  his  bowels  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  ground,  until  they  actually  reached  it,  were  drawn 
a  while  over  the  dirt,  and  were  at  length  trampled  upon 
and  torn  asunder  by  his  own  hoofs.  Even  yet  he  continued 
to  advance,  and  would  perhaps  have  stood  another  attack, 
had  not  the  audience,  barbarous  as  it  was,  interceded  in 
his  favor.  He  was  led  staggering  away,  and  as  the  gates 
closed  upon  him,  we  even  lacked  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  sufferings  were  over. 
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The  1»^  were  now  cleared,  and  the  bull,  wandering 
about  unopposed,  came  at  length  to  the  spot  which  was 
wet  with  the  blood  of  his  comrade.  When  he  had  rooted 
the  ground  awhile,  he  turned  his  nose  high  into  the  air, 
snoffed  the  passing  breeze,  and  then,  having  sought  in 
Tain  to  discover  the  passage  by  which  he  had  entered, 
made  a  single  desperate  effort  to  leap  the  barrier.  He 
was  very  nearly  successful ;  his  body  for  an  instant  ba* 
lanced  in  uncertainty  on  the  top,  and  in  the  next  fell  back 
into  the  arena.  This  new  hope  thus  speedily  defeated, 
he  bellowed  in  a  low  indistinct  tone^  and  being  excited  by 
the  taunting  shouts  which  greeted  his  failure,  he  fell  to 
wreaking  his  fury  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  first  victim. 

By  this  time  the  picadores  were  again  mounted  and  in 
the  lists.  The  first  horse  was  forced  round  and  overtaken 
in  his  flight  as  before,  and  being  gored  behind  fell  back 
upon  his  rider.  The  chulos  with  their  cloaks  most  op- 
portunely diverted  the  attention  of  the  bull,  and  the  grooms 
hastened  to  raise  the  wounded  horse,  and  drag  him  out  of 
the  lists.  ThQ  thigh  bone  of  the  poor  animal  had  been 
either  broken  or  dislocated  ;  the  leg,  being  useless  and 
dangling  behind,  he  was  forced  away  upon  the  three  which 
remained  to  him.  The  fate  of  the  next  horse  was  sooner  de- 
cided, and  was  even  more  shocking.  He  received  a  single 
gore  in  the  belly  ;  the  whole  of  his  bowels  at  once  gushed 
out,  and  with  an  agonized  moan,  he  commenced  scratch- 
ing them  convulsively  with  his  hoof  until  they  were  com- 
pletely entangled.  Hitherto  the  bull  alone  had  been  the  as- 
sailant ;  he  was  now  in  his  turn  to  be  the  sufferer  and  the 
assailed.  Some  of  the  chulos,  having  laid  aside  their 
cloaks,  proceeded  to  arm  themselves  with  banderillas — 
light  darts  which  have  a  barbed  point  and  are  adorned 
with  fluttering  papers  of  variegated  colors.  The  chief 
art  in  placing  the  banderilla  is  to  make  the  bull  attack. 
Ifhedonot,  this  operation,  like  the  final  office  of  the 
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matador^  is  fiill  of  danger ;  for  a  capricious  mqtion  of  die 
horns  by  a  cowardly  bull  is  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  straight-forward^  career  of  a  claro.*  The  bull 
in  question  was  of  this  description.  With  a  dart  there- 
fore in  each  hand,  one  of  the  chulos,  now  become  ban- 
derUUrOy  placed  himself  before  the  bull,  and  invited  him  to 
attack  by  brandishing  his  weapons.  When  at  last  the 
bull  rushed  with  closed  eyes  at  his  antagonist,  the  6afi- 
deriUero  likewise  ran  to  meet  him,  and  directing  the  darts 
at  each  side  of  his  neck,  allowed  the  horns  of  the  animal 
to  pass  under  his  right  arm,  whilst  he  ran  away  to  gain 
the  security  of  the  lobby,  or  to  get  a  new  supply  of  6afMle* 
riUoM.  With  the  repetition  of  this  torture,  the  bull  became 
madder  than  ever ;  rubbed  his  neck  against  the  boards  of 
the  barrier,  in  the  vain  hope  of  alleviation — a  hope  which 
was  set  at  nought  by  his  own  ill-directed  exertions,  or  by 
the  malice  of  those  in  the  lobby,  who  would  reach  over  and 
force  the  darts  deeper,  until  at  last  the  persecuted  beast 
bounded  foaming  and  frantic  about  the  arena. 

*  A  single  instance  may  show  the  danger  of  attacking  one  of  these 
treacherous  bulls.  £1  Sombrerero — thus  sumamed  from  having  been 
onoe  a  maker  of  hats — was  for  some  years  the  most  noted  matador  in 
Spain.  He  was  once  deaUng  with  a  bull  of  this  description,  when  the 
animal  by  an  irregular  career  passed  by  his  sword,  caught  him  upon  hb 
horns,  and,  transfixing  him,  bore  him  bleeding  round  the  arena.  He  at 
lei^h  was  disengaged  and  taken  off  insensible.  Nevertheless  he  re- 
covered slowly,  and,  naturally  enough,  forswore  his  profession.  Bat  the 
taste  for  these  sports,  and  pcrha{6  cxtravagsnt  habits  not  to  be  gralifi- 
ed  by  the  narrow  earnings  of  a  hat  maker,  drove  him  back  at  last  to  hii 
old  profession.  He  api>ejired  again  in  the  lists;  but  no  longer  with 
his  farmer  coolness  a  id  intrepidity.  1  saw  him  afterwards  in  Grenada^ 
attacking  a  bull  of  the  same  character  as  the  one  which  had  been  so 
near  destroying  him.  The  eccentric  charges  of  the  animal  and  his 
own  faltering  thrusts  rendered  his  situation  most  critical,  and  the  audi- 
ence ealled  loudly  for  the  other  matador.  This  roused  him,  and  a 
desperate  though  well  aimed  thrust  left  him  triumphant.  I  wondered 
moie  that  ho  should  have  been  aLle  again  to  enter  the  aiene,  than 
that  be  should  no  longer  do  it  with  his  former  intrepidity. 
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The  bravery  of  the  bull,  though  fatal  to  the  life  of  more 
than  one  victiniy  can  never  avail  to  save  his  own.  Nor 
can  the  torments  he  has  suffered,  be  urged  in  alleviation 
of  hisdestinj.  The  laws  of  the  Plaza  are  inexorable — 
his  name  is  Muerto^  and  the  red  ribbon  fluttering  from 
hb  neck  proclaims  that  he  must  die.  The  Corregidor  is 
seen  to  wave  his  handkerchief,  the  trumpets  blow  a  war- 
like blast,  and  the  matador  faces  his  antagonist. 

The  man  who  now  entered  the  lists  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  was  no  other  than  the  principal  matador  of  Spain 
— ^Manuel  Romero  by  name,  if  my  memory  serves  me.  * 
He  was  a  short  man,  extremely  well  made,  though  incline 
mg  to  corpulency,  with  small  regular  features,  a  keen, 
sure  eye,  and  such  an  air  of  cold-blooded  ferocity  as 
became  one  whose  business  it  was  to  incur  danger,  and 
to  deal  death.  The  dress  of  Romero  was  that  of  a  majo, 
covered  with  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  lace  and 
embroidery ;  his  hair  combed  backwards  and  platted  into 
a  flat  queue,  was  surmounted  by  a  black  cocked  hat.  In 
his  left  hand  he  held  a  sword,  hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  ban- 
ner which  was  fastened  to  a  staff.  The  color  of  this  ban- 
ner was  red,  deepened  here  and  there  into  a  deadlier  die, 
where  it  had  been  used  after  former  combats  to  wipe  the 
sword  ofthe  matador.  It  was  to  him  at  once  a  trophy 
and  a  buckler,  as  with  the  warriors  of  old,  who  carried 
their  achievements  emblazoned  on  their  shields. 

Romero  did  not  enter  with  the  jaunty  air  of  one  who 
knew  his  own  force  and  despised  his  adversary  ;  nor  as 
though  he  had  to  hide  a  faint  heart  under  a  careless  brow  ; 
but  with  a  fearless,  determined,  yet  decent  step.  Having 
approached  the  box  ofthe  Corregidor,  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  made  a  low  obeisance  ;  then  returned  the  salutations 
which  greeted  him  from  the  whole  circuit  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. This  done,  he  threw  his  hal  away,  brushed 
back  a  few  hairs  which  had  escaped  from  the  platting  of 
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his  queue,  stretched  his  limbs  to  ease  the  elastic  tigU- 
ness  of  his  costume,  and  then  taking  his  welUtried  blade 
from  beside  the  banner,  he  displayed  a  long  straight  Tole- 
dano,  such  as  were  once  worn  by  cavaliers  and  crusaders. 

Meantime  the  chulos  were  occupied  in  running  before 
the  bull,  and  waving  their  cloaks  in  his  eyes,  in  order  to 
excite  the  last  fit  of  ferocity,  which  was  to  facilitate  his 
own  destruction.  In  this  way,  the  bull  was  enticed  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  matador  awaited  him.  Hold- 
ing out  the  banner,  he  allowed  the  animal  to  rush  against  it, 
seemingly  astonished  at  its  little  opposition.  This  was 
twice  repeated  ;  but  on  the  third  time  the  matador  held 
the  banner  projecting  across  his  body,  whilst  with  his  right 
hand  extended  over  the  top,  he  poised  and  directed  the 
sword.  Here  is  the  last  and  most  interesting  moment 
of  the  whole  contest.  The  multitude  once  more  rise  upon 
the  benches,  and  each  assumes,  according  to  his  dis- 
position, a  defensive  or  intimidated  air.  All  eyes  meet 
upon  the  glittering  point  of  the  weapon.  The  bull  now 
makes  his  final  career  ;  the  banner  again  gives  way  before 
him  ;  his  horns  pass  closely  beneath  the  extended  arm  of 
the  matador,  but  the  sword  which  he  held  a  moment  be- 
fore is  no  longer  seen — it  has  entered  full  length  beside 
the  back  of  the  bull,  and  the  cross  at  the  hilt  is  alone  con- 
spicuous. 

Having  received  his  death  blow,  it  is  usual  for  the  bull 
to  fly  bellowing  to  the  extremity  of  the  arena,  and  there 
fall  and  die.  But  the  animal  which  had  this  day  sus- 
tained the  contest  so  nobly ,  was  courageous  to  the  last. 
He  continued  to  rush  again  and  again  with  blind  fiiry  at 
the  matador,  who  each  time  received  the  blow  on  his 
deceptive  buckler,  laughed  scornfully  at  the  impotent 
rage  of  his  victim,  and  talked  to  him  jestingly.  The  ad- 
miration of  the  audience  was  now  complete,  and  cries, 
whistling,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  which  rose  from  the  tram- 
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pled  benches,  mingled  with  the  clang  of  trumpets  to  pro- 
claim the  triumph  of  the  matador  I 

A  few  more  impotent  attacks  of  the  bull,  and  his  strength 
began  to  pass  away  with  the  blood,  which  flowed  fast  from 
his  wound,  spread  itself  over  his  shoulder,  and  ran  down 
his  leg  to  sprinkle  the  dust  of  the  arena.  At  length  he  can 
no  longer  advance ;  the  motion  of  his  head  becomes  trem- 
ulous and  unsteady ;  he  bows  to  his  fate,  pauses  a  moment 
upon  his  knees,  and  then  with  a  low,  repining  moan,  set* 
ties  upon  the  ground.  At  this  moment  a  vulgar  murder- 
er came  from  behind  the  barrier,  where  he  had  hitherto 
remained  in  security.  He  caught  the  animal  by  the  left 
horn,  then  aiming  a  certain  blow  with  a  short  wide  dagger, 
he  drov9  it  deep  into  the  spine.  A  convulsive  shudder 
for  a  moment  thrilled  over  the  whole  frame  of  the  victim — 
in  another  he  had  passed  the  agony.* 

At  this  moment  the  gates  on  the  right  were  thrown  open, 
and  three  mules  rushed  in,  harnessed  abreast,  and  cov- 
ered with  bells,  flags,  and  feathers.  Their  driver  has- 
tened to  fasten  a  strap  round  the  horns  of  the  dead  bull, 
Ukd  dragged  him  to  where  lay  the  carcasses  of  the  two 
horses.  Having  tied  a  rope  about  their  necks,  he  whipped 
his  team  into  a  gallop,  and  the  impatient  beasts  stirred  up 
a  cloud  of  dust,  and  lefl  a  wide  track  to  mark  the  course 
which  had  been  passed  over  by  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered.    The  canalla  too,  who  had  jumped  into  the  lists 

*  <  Foiled,  Ueeding,  breatblessi  furious  to  the  last,-  • 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay. 
Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray ; 
And  now  the  matadores  around  him  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand ; 
Oncse  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way- 
Vain  rage  1  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hsnd. 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — ^'t  is  past — he  sinks  upon  the  sandl' 
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to  spat  with  the  novillos,  unmindful  that  the  animal,  wiuxk 
to-day  furnished  them  with  amusement,  would  to-^norrow 
supply  them  with  food,  now  jumped  upon  him,  greeted 
him  with  kicks,  and  even  fastened  upon  his  tail.  Trum- 
pets had  announced  the  entry  of  the  bull ;  trumpets  are  again 
heard  at  his  departure.  But  who  can  recognise  the  proud 
heaSt,  which  a  few  minutes  before  overturned  everything 
before  him  in  the  unresisting  carcass  which  now  sweeps 
the  arena  P 

Scarcely  had  the  gate  closed,  when  the  trumpets  once 
more  sounded,  and  a  novillo  cmbolado  was  let  into  the 
lists,  by  this  time  filled  with  a  ragged  crew  having  hats, 
caps,  or  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  their  backs 
partially  covered  under  the  remnant  of  a  cloak  or  blanket. 
Now  begins  a  most  singular  scene.  The  bull,  taunted  by 
the  waving  of  jackets,  cloaks,  and  blankets,  pursues  and 
tramples  upon  one,  tosses  another  into  the  air,  and  drag- 
ging a  third  along  by  the  cloak,  at  length  escapes  with  a 
portion  of  the  tatters  hanging  to  his  horns,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  all  except  the  sufferer,  who  must  go  half 
naked  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  who,  further- 
more, if  he  be  not  hurt,  is  beset  and  banged  for  his  clum- 
siness by  the  blankets  of  his  companions. 

I  had  seen  enough  of  this,  and  was  turning  away  in 
disgust  to  leave  the  amphitheatre,  when  I  was  met  by  the 
matador  Romero,  who  had  concealed  his  gala  dress  un- 
der a  capa  parda.  He  made  at  once  towards  a  pretty 
girl  in  a  black  mantilla,  who  sat  near  me  during  the  whole 
entertainment.  The  flourishes  of  her  fan  and  the  wan- 
ton glances  of  her  rolling  eye  had  long  since  proclaimed 
the  courtezan.  Having  unfolded  his  cloak  and  made  his 
obeisance,  Romero  presented  her  with  a  small  iron  barb, 
strung  with  a  red  ribbon.  The  whole  iron  was  stained 
with  blood,  and  the  ribbon  was  the  same  fatal  device, 
which  had  fluttered  from  the  neck  of  the  last  muerto. 

^  Pan  y  loras  ! — ^Bread  and  bulls  ! '  exclaims  the  philo- 
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Bopiier  JoYillanos,  like  the  Roman  of  old,  in  lamenting 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  Spaniards  have 
fltill  their  bull  feast ;  but  where  shall  we  look  for  the 
spirit  of  the  Cid  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEW  CASTILE, 

The  Pa.«eo. — ^The  Prado. — Tho  Pa.«ciidores. — Madrilenio  and  Madrilenia. — Ve- 
hieles  and  Horeemen. — ^The  Prado  on  a  Fea.>>t  Day. — San  Anton. — Beggan. — 
Blind  Men.— Lottery. — Hog  Lottery. — An  Execution. — La  Plaxuela-de-la-Oe- 
bada. — Mode  of  Execution  in  Spain. — Tho  Verdugo  and  the  Multitude.— De- 
lay.— The  rriminah. — Conduct  of  the  Crowd. 

The  word  funcion  is  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  all 
public  amusements^  such  as  plays,  bull-fights,  and  public 
promenades.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  theatre 
and  the  buU-fights  ;  it  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  PaseOj 
or  stated  walk,  which  is  daily  taken  in  Madrid  by  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  by  the 
whole  population.  There  are  several  public  walks  with- 
in and  about  the  city,  such  as  the  Florida,  which  lies 
without  the  walls,  klong  the  sheltered  banks  of  the  Man- 
zanares,  and  the  Delicias,  which,  leaving  the  gate  of 
Atocha,  passes  through  a  double  row  of  trees,  until  it 
reaches  the  canal  of  Manzanares  and  Xarama.  This 
canal  was  commenced  by  Charles  III.  with  a  view  to 
open  a  water  communication  between  Madrid  and  To- 
ledo. To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  canal 
four  leagues  long  ;  but  the  first  half  only  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  at  present,*  instead  of  being  a  source  of  util- 
ity and  wealth,  it  only  serves  to  keep  up  an  expensive 
establishment,  whither  the  royal  family  goes  every  year 
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or  two,  to  be  drawn  along  the  canal  in  a  gilded  galley. 
This  establishment  is  situated  at  the  extrenitj  of  the 
DeliciaS)  and  bears  the  high-sounding  name  of  Emhar- 
cadero.  It  is  reached  through  an  imposing  entrance, 
surmounted  by  bales,  barrels,  ropes,  and  anchors,  and 
all  the  other  emblems  of  commerce.  A  guard  of  royal 
marines  are  seen  with  anchor  buttons,  standing  sentry  at 
the  gate,  and  there  is  neither  flag-staff,  nor  piles  of  shot,  nor 
cannon  wanting,  to  constitute  a  perfect  naval  arsenal. 

The  principal  promenade,  however,  is  the  Meadow,  or 
Prado.  This  now  delightful  resort,  was,  so  late  as  the 
last  century,  nothing  more  than  a  broken  and  uneven 
waste,  frequented  by  politicians  or  lovers  for  such  deeds 
and  consultations  as  required  secrecy.  Here,  too,  has 
been  committed  many  an  act  of  treachery,  in  the  unsus* 
pecting  confidence  inspired  by  the  seclusion.  For  these 
reasons  it  frequently  figures  as  the  spot  where  the  Span- 
ish dramatists  and  romance  writers  have  laid  the  scene 
of  their  inventions;  and  it  may  very  well  be,  that  fre- 
quently they  did  no  more  than  embellish  incidents  which 
actually  occurred  in  the  Prado.  Charles  III.,  the  most 
beneficent  of  Spanish  kings,  with  a  view  to  reclaim  this 
place  firom  its  state  of  prostitution,  had  it  levelled  at 
great  expense,  and  planted  with  numberless  rows  of  elms 
and  chestnuts,  which,  having  been  artificially  watered, 
have  already  grown  to  a  noble  size.  He  likewise  pro- 
vided it  with  marble  benches  for  the  public  accommoda- 
tion, enlivened  it  with  many  noble  fountains,  and,  in 
diort,  converted  it  into  the  charming  resort  which  is  now 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  Madrid,  and  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe. 

The  Prado  begins  at  the  neat  gate  of  Recoletos,  and 
takes  its  course  southward,  between  monasteries  and 
palaces,  as  far  as  the  street  of  Alcala,  which  crosses  it 
at  right  angles.    The  street,  of  Akala  is  the  finest  in 
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Madrid,  nay,  I  have  even  heard  it  called  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. It  has  a  gradual  declivity  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
widening  as  it  approaches  the  Prado;  on  either  hahd  are 
churches,  convents,  public  buildings,  and  palaces  of  the 
grandees  and  ambassadors.  Crossing  the  Prado,  it  once 
more  ascends,  having  on  the  right  the  iron  raiUng  which 
encloses  the  garden  of  Retire,  on  the  lefl  barracks  fot  in- 
&ntry,  and  in  front  is  terminated  by  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Alcala.  This  noble  monument  forms  the  eastern  egress 
of  Madrid.  It  Was  erected  to  commemorate  the  happy 
arrival  of  Charles  III.  from  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  Spain.  It  is  surmounted  with  em- 
blems and  trophies,  and  is  adorned  with  ten  Ionic  col- 
umns, after  models  lefl  by  Michael  Angelo;  and,  taken  al- 
together, for  favorable  situation  on  the  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence, combined  with  beauty  of  design,  it  is  probably 
without  equal. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Prado  and  the  street  of  Al- 
cala, is  a  large  fountain  entirely  of  marble.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  basin  a  rocky  islet  is  seen  emerging  out  of  the 
water,  and  a  sybil  is  drawn  over  it  by  lions  harnessed  to 
her  chariot.  Hence  to  the  street  of  San  Geronimo,  the 
Prado  is  enclosed  on  one  side  by  gardens  and  palaces,  on 
the  other  by  the  railing  of  the  Retire.  The  two  avenues  of 
noble  trees,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  enclose  a 
wide  place  for  walking,  called  the  Saloon,  and,  imme- 
diately beside  it,  the  public  way  for  carriages  and  horse- 
men. Here  you  meet  a  fountain  surmounted  by  an  ele- 
gant Apollo,  whilst  below  the  Four  Seasonis  are  beautiful- 
ly and  appropriately  characterized.  Opposite  is  an  ob- 
ject which  awakens  less  pleasing  associations.  It  is  an 
unfinished  monument  to  the  Spaniards  who  were  there 
massacred  in  mass  by  the  bloody  order  of  Murat,  on  the 
famous  Dos  de  Mayo. 

Farther  on  is  the  finest  fountain  of  Madrid.     It  repre- 
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sents  Neptune  riding  over  his  watery  dominion.  His 
chariot  is  a  conch-shell  resting  on  water  wheels,  about  the 
paddles  of  which  the  real  element  is  thrown  off  by  nume- 
ous  jets,  as  though  it  were  dashed  from  the  sea.  It  is 
drawn  by  two  unreined  sea-horses,  so  well  executed,  that 
they  are  almost  seen  to  dash  impetuous  through  the  waves. 
Vegetation  has  fastened  itself  to  the  joints  of  the  marble, 
and  the  plants  emblematic  of  the  sea  are  overgrown  with 
moss.  Even  live  fishes  are  seen  sparting  about  and  rub- 
bing their  silvery  sides  against  the  marble  scales  of  those 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  imitative  creation  of  the 
sculptor.  Indeed,  the  real  and  the  artificial  are  here  so 
happily  blended,  that  the  beholder  is  for  a  moment  unable 
to  draw  the  distinction. 

Having  passed  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  the  road  makes 
an  angle  to  the  east,  and  brings  you  to  the  museum  of 
statuary  and  painting,  with  its  noble  colonnade  following 
the  course  of  the  Prado.  Next  is  Ihe  botanic  garden,  a 
luxuriant  and  well-planted  field,  in  which  are  collected 
all  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  kingdom  upon  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  the  sun  never  set.  Each  plant  is 
neatly  labelled,  and  in  summer  there  is  here  delivered  a 
gratuitous  course  on  botany,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  garden  is  entered  through  two  beautiful  Doric  portab, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  open  railing  of  iron,  which  gives 
passage  to  a  thousand  varied  perfumes,  and  rather  im- 
proves than  conceals  the  beauties  which  lie  within.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  this  railing,  you  come  at  length  to 
the  gate  of  Atocha,  where  there  is  another  fine  fountain^ 
enlivened  by  the  amorous  gambols  of  a  Triton  and  a  Ne- 
reid. Nor  does  the  Prado  end  here,  but,  having  made  a 
second  angle  to  the  east,  it  terminates  only  at  the  convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  whose  peaceful  inmates  are  often 
disturbed  by  the  military  reviews,  which  take  place  be- 
neath the  windows  of  their  sanctuary. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  Prado  falls  little  short  of  two 
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miles.  Hence  it  famishes  such  a  variety  of  promenades 
as  to  please  people  in  every  mood  and  of  every  dispo- 
sition. The  seclusion  of  Atocha  is  frequented  by  priests 
in  their  long  hats  and  sable  capas,  who  gather  in  gloomy 
triangles  about  the  hermitage  of  Saint  Bias,  talk  over  the 
perils  of  the  church,  and  contrive  schemes  to  prop  the 
overgrown  and  unsteady  edifice.  Moping  misanthropy 
seeks  the  solitude  of  Recoletos,  contemplates  with  a  mor- 
bid and  envious  eye  the  lively  throng  of  the  Saloon,  and 
riots  in  the  luxury  of  unhappiness.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  frequented  by  a  far  different 
class  ;  ladies,  who,  having  abandoned  their  coaches  at  the 
gate  of  Atocha,  come  with  their  children  to  benefit  by 
the  air  and  exercise.  Here  a  lad,  in  a  soldier's  cap, 
rides  upon  a  stick  and  lashes  it  into  a  gallop  with  a  wood- 
en sword  ;  another  manoeuvres  a  mimic  tariana,  drawn 
by  a  panting  pet  dog,  hung  round  with  bells,  and  whose 
hair  is  as  neatly  washed  and  combed  as  though  he  were 
one  of  the  family  ;  whilst  there,  a  little  girl  supports  her 
doll  against  the  railing  of  the  garden,  endeavours  to  draw 
it  into  discourse,  and  seeks  in  vain  a  reciprocation  of  her 
tenderness.  Here,  too,  have  I  often  witnessed  a  still 
more  pleasing  sight ;  a  young  couple  followed  by  the 
pledge  of  a  love  which  has  not  yet  grown  old,  their  first 
babe  carried  in  the  arms  of  its  ama-de-leche.  The  bright 
green  petticoat  bordered  with  red,  and  cloth  jacket  cover- 
ed with  silver  buttons,  her  hair  done  up  in  a  gaily  colored 
handkerchief,  or  else  plaited  far  down  the  back,  and  inter- 
woven with  ribbons,  after  the  manner  of  Berne,  but,  es- 
pecially, her  rosy  cheeks  and  azure  eye,  denote  the 
mountaineer  of  Asturias.  The  happy  couple  occasion- 
ally pause,  look  round  for  the  object  upon  which  their 
afiections  meet  to  be  reflected  upon  each  other,  and  seem 
scarce  to  remember  that  they  then  are  not  alone  in  the 
world. 
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But  the  Saloon  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  portion 
of  the  Prado.  It  is  the  great  resort  whither  all  the  world 
throngs  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  Here  may  be  found  eveiy 
variety  of  priest  or  friar,  the  long  hat  of  the  curate,  and 
the  longer  beard  of  the  capuchin.  Here  rank  displays  its 
stars,  its  crosses,  and  its  ribbons  ;  the  trooper  rattles  his  sa* 
bre,  curls  his  mustaches,  and  stares  fearlessly  around  him ; 
and  here  woman  shines  out,  a  glowing  combination  of 
jewels  and  of  graces.  Here,  too,  the  multitude,  decked 
out  in  their  best,  come  with  decent  looks  and  behaviour, 
to  be  amused  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
general  joy  by  the  assurance  of  its  unlimited  difiusion. 
The  ladies  usually  come  to  the  Paseo  in  small  parties  of 
two  or  more,  under  the  escort  of  an  old  aunt  or  mother. 
They  are  not  generally  attended  by  gentlemen,  but  have 
on  either  side  a  vacancy  which  their  friends  occupy  whilst 
they  inquire  after  their  health,  and  make  with  them  one 
or  more  turns  of  the  Saloon.  These  then  break  off,  and 
move  away  to  make  room  for  others,  whilst  they  pay  else- 
where the  same  attention.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  something' of  the  women  of  Madrid. 

The  Madritenia  is  rather  under  than  above  the  middle 
size,  with  a  faultless  shape,  which  is  seen  to  tenfold  ad- 
vantage through  the  elastic  folds  of  her  basquinia.  Her 
foot  is,  however,  her  chief  care.  Indeed,  not  content 
with  its  natural  beauty,  she  binds  it  with  narrow  ban- 
dages of  linen,  so  as  to  force  it  into  still  greater  relief 
Though  her  complexion  be  pale,  it  is  never  defiled  by 
rouge.  Her  teeth  are  pearly,  lips  red,  eyes  full,  black, 
and  glowing.  Such  is  the  Madrilema  at  rest ;  when  she 
advances,  each  motion  becomes  a  study.  Her  step, 
though  bold  and  quick,  is  yet  harmonious,  and  the  rapid 
action  of  her  arms,  as  she  adjusts  her  mantilla  or  flutters 
her  fan,  is  but  a  just  index  to  the  impatient  ardor  of  her 
temperament.    As  she  moves  forward,  she  looks  wilb  an 
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andistarbedyjet  pensive  eye,  upon  the  men  that  surround 
her ;  but  if  you  have  the  good  fbrtuoe  to  be  an  acquain- 
tance, her  face  kindles  into  smiles  ;  she  beams  benig- 
nantly  upon  you,  and  returns  your  salute  with  an  inviting 
shake  of  her  fan  in  token  of  recognition.  Then  if  you 
have  a  soul,  you  lay  it  at  once  at  her  feet,  are  ready  to 
become  her  slave  forever,  and  by  the  humility  of  your 
bow,  offer  an  earnest  of  eternal  obedience. 

Nor  are  the  men  who  have  been  formed  and  fashfoded 
in  such  a  school,  at  all  wanting  in  the  airs  and  graces. 
No  one,  indeed,  can  be  more  happ>  in  female  intercourse 
than  the  Spaniard ;  for  to  the  polite  assiduities  of  the 
Frenchman,  he  adds  a  submissiveness,  a  self-devotion, 
that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  lady.  It  is  this  show 
of  good  understanding  and  of  harmony,  these  lively  sallies 
and  these  bows,  but,  above  all,  these  soul-subduing  looks 
and  winning  salutations,  which  lend  its  chief  charm  to  the 
concourse  of  the  Prado. 

On  these  occasions  the  women  are  invariably  clothed  in 
the  national  costume.  Indeed,  though  at  balls  and  theatres 
the  Parisian  modes  a^  adopted  by  the  highest  class, 
yet  at  the  Paseo  there  is  neither  hat,  shawl,  nor  reticule  ; 
nothing  in  short,  but  the  fan,  mantilla,  and  basquinia. 
The  men  too,  all  wear  ample  capas,  or  cloaks  of  black, 
brown,  or  blue,  which  they  handle  with  great  dexterity, 
and  throw  into  a  thousand  graceful  folds.  Indeed,  in 
Spain  the  handling  of  the  fan,  and  the  wearing  of  the  man- 
tilla, with  the  women,  and  the  graceful  exercise  of  the 
capa,  among  the  men,  are  a  kind  of  second  nature  which 
has  grown  up  with  them  ;  nay,  it  is  even  said  that  a 
French  woman,  with  all  her  elegance,  cannot  arrive  at 
the  graceful  carriage  of  the  mantilla,  and  that  a  stranger 
who  should  cover  himself  wifh  a  cloak  in  order  to  pass 
fur  a  native,  would  thus  be  most  easily  recognised.  The 
capa  is  worn  in  winter  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  not  un- 
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frequently  in  summer  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun.  Indeed, 
it  may  rather  be  looked  on  as  a  part  than  as  an  appendage 
of  a  true  Spaniard.  To  appear  well  and  be  convenient, 
the  capa  should  form  a  complete  circle.  In  cold  weather 
it  is  worn  with  the  right  skirt  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ; 
an  important  action  in  Spain,  which  is  specially  express- 
ed by  the  word  embozane — ^to  cover  the  mouth.  At  the 
theatre,  or  in  mild  weather,  the  cloak  is  more  gracefoUy 
carried,  by  letting  it  hang  entirely  from  the  left  shoulder, 
and  passing  the  right  skirt  across  the  left  one,  and  gath- 
ering both  up  under  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right  free 
and  unembarrassed.  Such  a  dark  combination  of  man- 
tilla, basquinia,  and  capa,  produces,  however,  a  monotony 
of  coloring  very  unfavorable  to  the  distant  effect  of  this 
spectacle.  This  was  so  striking  to  the  French  soldiers 
when  they  first  came  to  Madrid,  that  they  were  used  to 
say,  that  they  had  at  length  reached  a  truly  Catholic  city, 
peopled  only  by  monks  and  nuns.  * 

The  Spaniard  derives  his  capa  from  the  romantic  days 
of  the  nation,  when  the  seclusion  forced  upon  the  fair  by  the 
jealousy  of  fathers  and  of  husband,  awakened  ingenuity, 
and  gave  a  stimulus  to  intrigue.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  a  garment  whose  folds  could  conceal,  not  only  the  wear- 
er, but  even,  upon  emergency,  a  pair  of  wearers.  The 
capa  too,  has  often  lent  itself  to  the  purposes  of  malevo- 
lence— ^has  often  covered  the  ready  and  ruthless  knife  of 
the  mercenary  assassin.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was 
this  evil  carried,  that  in  the  last  century  the  use  of  the 
capa  was  forbidden,  and  patrols  scoured  the  streets  of  the 
capital  to  make  prisoners  of  such  as  wore  it.  But  the 
Spaniard  could  not  quit  his  cloak  ;  a  mutiny  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  forced  separation,  and  the  authorities  were 
compelled  to  yield.     It  is  still  universally  worn  in  Spain, 

*  Roocft— -MffiDoirai  siir  k  Goem  d'EspagM. 
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and  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  its  convenience.  But 
why  should  I  make  the  apology  of  the  capa,  since  it  would 
be  more  [reasonable  to  ask  why  it  is  not  worn  every- 
where? 

Meantime,  those  who  make  the  Paseo  in  carriages, 
form  a  double  file  between  the  streets  of  Alcala  and  San 
Geronimo,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Saloon,  and 
continue  to  ride  up  on  one  side  and  down  on  the  other^ 
until  they  choose  to  break  off  at  either  extremity.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  two  files  is  reserved  for 
horsemen,  cavalry  officers,  and  young  nobility,  who  take 
advantage  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  watchful  presence 
of  beauty,  to  show  off  the  good  qualities  of  a  horse,  or 
their  own  graceful  equitation.  A  company  of  lancers 
with  gay  pennons,  or  cuirassiers  with  glittering  cuirasses 
and  Grecian  h^fmets,  are  always  in  attendance  to  enforce 
the  arrangements  without  which  there  would  be  nothing 
but  confusion.  The  vehicles,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  are  of  every  variety  ;  elegant  coaches  of  the 
most  modem  construction,  with  a  liveried  driver  and 
Swiss  footman,  flanked  by  a  German  jagger^  with  a  pair 
of  epaulettes,  a  heavy  hunting-knife,  and  a  cocked  hat, 
covered  with  green  feathers  ;  gigs  and  buggies,  landaus, 
berlines,  and  barouches.  Most  of  the  carriages,  howev- 
er, are  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  not  very  different,  indeed, 
from  the  first  one  used  in  Spain,  by  the  good,  or  good  for 
nothing  queen  Joana  the  Foolish.  The  body  is  of  a 
square,  formal  shape,  oddly  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  Chi-! 
nese  taste,  and  is  not  unlike  a  tea-chest.  This  body  is 
sustained  by  leathern  straps,  whose  only  spring  is  de- 
rived firom  their  great  length ;  for  which  purpose  they 
are  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  they 
scarce  seem  to  be  parts  of  the  same  vehicle.  A  stout 
iron  step  facilitates  the  entrance  to  the  interior  ;  but  as 
ii  does  not  open  downwards,  the  remaining  distance  from 
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the  step  to  the  ground  is  overcome  by  a  small  wooden 
bench  which  dangles  by  a  string  from  the  rear  axle,  and 
which,  when  the  coach  stops,  the  footman  hastens  to 
place  in  readiness  beside  the  door.  Nor  is  the  attelage 
of  this  singular  vehicle  less  worthy  of  notice.  It  usual- 
ly consists  of  a  pair  of  fat  and  long-eared  mules,  their 
manes,  hair,  and  tails-  fantastically  cut  and  tatooed, 
driven  by  a  superannuated  postillion,  in  formidable  boots, 
and  not  less  formidable  cocked  hat  of  oil-cloth,  reaching 
upwards  and  downwards  respectively,  as  if  to  shake 
hands  and  be  on  neighbourly  terms  with  each  other. 
Such  an  old  carriage  as  Ibis,  is  one  of  many  things  that 
I  saw  in  Spain,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  transito- 
ry tastes  and  ever-changing  customs  of  my  own  country. 
Indeed,  when  I  looked  at  it,  I  could  scarce  persuade 
myself  that  the  coach,  the  mules,  and  the  postillion  had 
not  existed  always,  and  would  not  continue  forever  to 
make  each  day  the  circuit  of  the  Prado. 

Such  is  the  Saloon,  and  such  the  Prado.  Nothing,  in* 
deed,  can  be  finer  than^the  range  of  the  eye  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Sybil,  on  the  afternoon  of  a  feast  day. 
At  your  back,  is  the  gate  of  Recoletos,  standing  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  double  avenue  of  trees  ;  on  the  right,  is  a  hiU 
ascending  by  the  streetof  Alcala  towards  th6  Gate  of  the 
Sun  ;  on  the  left,  the  same  street  making  a  second  as- 
eent,  and  terminated  by  the  noble  arch  of  triumph.  Hie 
whole  road  is  thronged  with  soldiers  in  every  kind  of  uni- 
form, and  people  in  every  sort  of  costume,  from  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  Spain,  who  are  either  going  to  walk  in 
the  Saloon,  or  without  the  gates,  or  are  returning  from 
the  bull-fight.  Some  carriages  quit  the  ever-moving  file 
of  the  Pasco  to  return  hoipe,  and  the  animals  whieh  fol- 
low, attempt  to  pursue  those  which  have  hitherto  piloted 
them,  the  more  willingly  that  they  are  beginning  to  tire 
of  the  diversion,  whicfa,  indeed,  is  less  a  diversion  for 
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th^n  tiian  fur  the  riders  ;  but  thej  are  laeped  into  obe- 
dieoce,  and  compelled  to  renew  the  circuit,  whilst  otlier 
carnages  arrive  to  take  the  place  of  the  absentees.  Nor 
is  the  central  area  without  its  concourse  of  equestrians 
and  its  picquet  of  cavalry.  The  Saloon  too,  is  thronged 
to  overflowing,  whilst  in  the  distance  are  partially  discov- 
ered the  museum  and  botanic  garden  through  the  vistas 
of  the  trees  ;  and  in  the  interval,  Neptune,  half  conceal- 
ed by  the  spray  which  he  throws  up  before  him  in  his 
coarse,  is  seen  urging  the  efforts  of  his  steeds. 

At  such  a  moment  the  arrival  of  the  king,  surrounded 
by  a  pageantry  which  is  scarce  equalled  by  any  court  in 
Europe,  serves  to  crown  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle. 
His  coming  is  first  announced  by  drum  and  trumpet,  as 
he  passes  the  various  guard-rooms  which  lie  in  the  way, 
and  presently  by  the  arrival  of  an  avant-courier,  who 
rides  disdainfully  forward  without  looking  to  either  aide 
in  the  road  which  his  master  is  to  follow.  Next  comes 
a  squadron  of  young  nobles  of  the  body-guard,  mounted 
on  beautiful  horses  from  the  royal  stables,  which  are 
chiefly  of  the  cast  of  Aranjuez  ;  and  immediately  after,  a 
gilded  coach  drawn  by  six  milk-white  studs,  covered  with 
phimes,  and  with  manes  and  tails  that  are  full  and  flow^ 
ing.  They  are  mounted  and  controlled  by  postillions, 
richly  dressed  in  jockey  suits  of  blue  and  gold.  Within, 
the  CalhoUc  king  is  discovered  seated  on  the  right,  con- 
spicuous by  l)is  stars,  his  blue  scarf,  and  the  golden 
fleece  which  dangles  from  his  neck.  He  glances  round 
on  the  multitude  with  a  look  between  apathy  and  good 
humor,  and  salutes  them  mechanically  by  putting  his 
hand  up  towards  his  nose  and  taking  it  down  again,  as 
though  he  were  brushing  the  flies  away.  At  his  lefl  is 
the  queen,  looking  too  good  for  this  shabby  world.  Next 
comes  Don  Carlos^  the  heir  apparent,  drawn  by  six 
cream-colored  horses,  more  beautiful  than  those  of  his 
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brother.  He  grins  horribly  through  his  red  mustaehes, 
and  frightens  those  whom  he  intended  to  flatter.  Beside 
him  is  his  wife,  a  big  coarse  woman,  with  heavy  eyebrows 
whioh  cross  the  forehead.  In  the  third  coach  is  Dob 
Francisco  and  his  wife,  drawn  by  six  noble  blacks.  In  the 
fourth  the  Portugueza  with  her  yoang  son  Don  Sebastien  ; 
after  which  come  some  four  or  five  coaches,  each  drawn 
by  six  mules,  and  which  contain  the  lords  and  ladies  at- 
tendant upon  their  majesties.  The  whole  is  numerously 
escorted  by  cavaliers  of  the  body-guard,  and  grooms  from 
the  royal  service.  The  arrival  of  the  royal  family,  like 
the  passing  of  the  host  or  the  tolling  of  the  angelus,  usu- 
ally arrests  every  one  in  the  situation  in  which  it  may 
find  him.  The  line  between  the  carriages  is  at  once 
cleared,  through  the  exertions  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  ve- 
hicles on  either  side  pause  until  their  majesties  have 
passed.  Those  who  are  walking,  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  road  ;  the  gentlemen  unroll  the  embozo  of  their  cloaks, 
and  take  their  hats  off,  whilst  the  women  shake  their  fans 
in  passing  salutation. 

In  winter  the  Paseo  takes  place  at  noon,  and  continues 
yntil  dinner.  In  spring  and  summer  it  commences  at 
sunset,  and  is  not  entirely  over  until  afler  midnight ;  lor 
the  Spaniards  usually  pass  the  siesta  of  the  hot  season  in 
sleep,  and  (hen,  having  dressed  themselves,  they  sally  out 
in  the  evening  fresh  and  buoyant.  I  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  leave  Madrid  just  when  winter  was  lifting  his  frosty 
lingers  from  the  face  of  nature,  and  when  returning  veg- 
station  denoted  the  approach  of  happier  times.  Hios  I 
missed  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  summer's  evening  on 
the  Prado.  But  I  heard  much  upon  the  subject ;  lor 
Fiorencia,  when  she  urged  my  longer  stay,  drew  a  ^ivid 
4picture  of  its  atiract'.ois.  It  appears,  that  in  that  season 
the  walks  are  carefully  sprinkled  in  anticipation ;  and  if  k 
be  a  feast  day,  the  fountains  throw  their  waters  iughsr. 
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In  the  evening  thousands  of  chairs  are  placed  in  readU- 
inesB,  in  which  the  ladies  take  their  seats  in  circles,  and 
hold  their  tertuKas  under  the  trees.  Bare-headed  boys 
circulate  with  lighted  matches,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  smokers.  Aguadores  are  at  hand,  with  water  that  is 
firesh  and  sparkling.  Half-naked  Valencians  offer  oran- 
ges and  pomegranates.  Old  women  praise  their  cki/eet, 
or  sweetmeats,  for  which  the  Madriienias  have  quite  a 
passion,  whilst  the  waiters  of  a  neighbouring  botiilUrui 
bring  ices  and  sherbets  to  gratify  the  palates  of  the  thirsty. 
Children  are  heard  on  every  side,  collected  in  uoisj 
groups,  at  their  pleasant  games  and  pastimes,  whilst  the 
humbler  crowd  seat  themselves  in  circles  under  the  trees^ 
and  scratch  their  guitars,  and  raise  their  V9ice8,  to  make 
mnsic  for  a  light-heeled  couple,  who  trip  it  gaily  in  the 
midst.  Meantime,  the  falling  waters  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fountains  impart  a  coolness  to  the  air,  which  comes 
perfomed  from  the  neighbouring  garden  with  the  aromas 
of  every  clime,  and  burdened  with  the  song  of  the  nighl* 
ingaie.        # 

Who  can  say  enough  in  praipe  of  the  Paseo  }  It  for* 
nisbes  an  amusement  at  once  delightful  and  innocent,  and 
from  which  not  even  the  poorest  are  excluded — a  school 
iHiere  the  public  manners  and  the  public  morals  are  beau-  • 
tified  and  refined  by  social  intercourse,  and  by  mutual 
observation  ;  where  families  meet  families,  and  friends 
meet  friends,  as  upon  a  neutral  ground — ^inform  them- 
selves of  each  other's  affairs,  unrestrained  by  ceremonial, 
and  keep  alive  an  intimacy,  without  the  formalities  of  a 
visit.  In  these  delightful  associations,  persons  of  every 
rank  and  of  every  calling  forget  their  exclusive  pretea- 
sioni^ whilst  the  softer  sex,  to  whom  belong  the  attribntes  of 
modesty  and  grace,  banish  indecorum,  and  shed  a  cham 
over  the  whole  assemblage. 

In  addition  to  the  stated  daily  Paaeo  upon  the  Prado, 
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But  the  most  singular  appendage  of  this  funcum  of 
Saint  Anthony,  was  the  group  of  beggars  collected  about 
the  front  of  the  convent.  On  this  occasion  I  recognised 
many  wretches,  whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
al  particular  stands,  as  I  made  my  rambles  over  the  city« 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  a  deputation  of  the  vilest 
bad  been  got  together  on  this  occasion.  There  were 
decrepit  old  men  aud  helpless  women,  each  hovering  over 
an  earthen  dish  of  embers.  These  obstructed  the  way, 
so  that  you  could  scarce  enter  the  portal  without  tread- 
ing upon  them ;  an  accident  which  they  seemed  to  es^ 
teem  fortunate,  since  it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  re- 
muneration. They  had  forgotten  all  their  every  day  sup- 
plications in  the  name  ofMjiria  SirUisima  del  Carmen  J — 
La  Virgtn  del  Pilar  !  or  Santiago  ApoatoV. — for  now, 
adapting  their  song  with  admirable  tact  to  the  oc- 
casion, they  begged  only  for  the  love  of  Saint  Anthony. 
The  generous  received  the  thanks  of  the  mendicant,  wbo 
prayed  '  thai  all  might  go  well  with  him,  that  he'  naight 
have  heaitli  in  body  and  in  soul,  which  are  the  true  riches, 
and  finally  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  mortal  sinJ 
The  uncharitable  were  snarled  at  by  some,  and  more 
skilfully  reproached  by  others,  who,  wishing  to  make  an 
impression  upon  those  who  came  after,  restrained  their 
indignation,  and  prayed  that  God  would  bestow  wealth 
and  honors  upon  the  churl,  that  he  might  have  wherewilh 
to  give  to  the  miserable. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  with  which  the  stranger  is 
more  struck  and  mare  offended  in  JVfadrid,  than  with  the 
extent  of  mendicity.  There  are,  indeed,  abundance  of 
hospitals  and  intirmaries,  where  the  poor  of  the  city  mighl 
ail  be  received  and  cared  for.  But  they  are  not  subject 
to  compulsion,  and  such  is  the  charm  of  liberty  that  noany 
prefer  to  roam  about,  uncertain  whether  they  are  to  ea^ 
their  next   food  to-day   or  to-morrow,  to  comfortable 
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quarters  and  regular  meals,  coupled  with  the  conditions 
of  seclusion  and  discipline.  Unfortunately  the  facility 
of  gaining  a  subsistence  in  Spain  by  begging  is  so  great, 
contrasted  with  the  shackled  condition  of  the  laborer, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  national  pride,  many  able-bodied 
men  prefer  the  former  with  all  its  degradation.  This  fa- 
cility comes  in  part  from  the  ruinous  practices  of  certain 
conscientious  Christians,  who  give  each  day  a  portion  of 
their  abundance  to  the  poor ;  some  from  a  mistaken  sense 
of  piety,  others  influenced  by  remorse  for  evil  actions, 
which,  though  they  may  be  regretted,  can  uever  be  re- 
called. The  most  prominent  cause,  however,  of  this 
evil,  is  found  in  the  system  pursued  by  the  clergy,  who 
distribute  daily  at  the  gates  of  their  churches  and  con- 
vents a  certain  part  of  their  substance,  as  though  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  loss,  which  society  already 
sustains  by  their  own  idleness  and  dissipation.  No  sight, 
indeed,  can  be  more  degrading  than  one  which  I  have  often 
witnessed  at  the  gate  of  San  Isidro,  the  church  and  col- 
lege of  the  now  reestablished  Jesuits.  There,  at  the 
hour  of  noon,  a  familiar  brings  out  a  copper  caldron  filled 
with  soup,  which  he  serves  round  in  equal  portions  to 
each  of  the  hungry  crew  brought  together  by  the  occa- 
sion. Should  a  scramble  take  place  for  precedence,  the 
familiar  soon  restores  order,  by  dashing  the  hot  soup 
amongst  them  with  his  long  iron  ladle. 

From  all  these  reasons,  Madrid  abounds  in  beggars. 
There  is  not  a  frequented  street  or  comer  in  the  city 
but  is  the  habitual  stand  of  some  particular  occupant, 
and,  even  the  charms  of  the  paseo  are  too  often  qualified 
by  their  unwelcome  intrusion.  They  enter  boldly  into 
every  house  where  there  is  no  porter  to  stop  them  at  the 
▼estibule,  and  penetrate  to  the  doors  of  the  different  hab- 
itations, where  they  make  their  presence  known  by  a 
modest  ring.    Though  often  greeted  at  first  with  a  sound 
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scolding,  they  seldom  go  away  empty-handed,  especially 
if  they  happen  to  appeal  to  a  woman  ;  for  the  female  heart 

.  is  easily  opened  by  a  story  of  misfortune.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  this  in  the  house  where  I  resided  ;  for  the 
daughter  of  my  host,  when  she  found  her  door  thus  be- 
sieged, would  be  exceedingly  angry  for  a  moment ;  but  if 
a  poor  wretch  stood  his  ground  and  grew  eloquent,  she 
would  at  length  soften,  the  frown  would  vanish  from  her 
brow,  and  ejaculating  ^  Pohredio  !^  she  would  hurry 
away  to  bring  some  cold  meat  or  a  roll  of  bread.  The 
sucessful  beggar  would  then  kiss  the  gift  devoutly,  and 
say  with  feeling,  as  he  turned  away,  ^  Dio8  se  lo  paga' 
ra  /' — *  God  will  reward  you  ! ' 

^  The  churches,  however,  are  the  most  frequented  stands 
of  the  beggars.  They  always  collect  in  the  morning 
about  the  doors  and  near  the  holy  water,  which  they  take 
from  the  basin  and  offer  on  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  or 
with  a  brush  made  for  the  purpose,  to  such  as  come  up 
to  mass  or  to  confession.  These  po6r  wretches  have 
doubtless  found  from  experience  that  the  most  pious  are 
likewise  the  most  charitable. 

HoweTer  one  may  be  prejudiced  against  this  system 
of  mendicity,  it  is  impossible  for  him,  if  he  have  any  com- 
passion, to  move  untouched  through  the  streets  of  Ma- 
drid— misery  assumes  so  many  and  such  painful  aspects, 
and  one  is  so  often  solicited  by  the  old,  the  infirm,  the 
macerated,  nay,  I  had  almost  said,  by  the  dying.  In  my 
winter  morning  walks  down  the  street  of  Alcala,  to  make 
a  turn  through  the  solitary  alleys  of  the  Prado,  I  used  to 
see  a  poor  emaciated  wretch,  who  seemed  to  haunt  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  and  seat  himself  upon  the  pave- 
ment, rather  to  be  warmed  after  a  long  and  chilly  night,  ' 

'  spent,  perhaps,  upon  the  stones  of  some  court-yard,  than 
to  beg  from  the  few  who  passed  at  that  early  hour> 
Though  sinking  rapidly  into  decay,  he  was  yet  a  very 
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young  man,  scarce  turned  of  twenty  ;  and,  whilst  his  red 
hair  and  florid  complexion  bespoke  the  native  of  Biscay 
or  Asturias,  the  military  trowsers  which  he  wore,  unless 
the  gift  of  some  charitable  trooper,  showed  that  he  had 
been  a  soldier.  When  any  one  passed,  he  would  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  move  his  lips,  as  if  asking  charity  ;  but 
whether  his  voice  were  gone,  or  that  he  was  not  used  to 
beg,  he  never  uttered  more  than  an  inarticulate  rattle. 
I  had  several  times  intended  to  ask  a  story,  which  must, 
doubtless,  have  been  a  sad  one  ;  but  ere  I  had  done  so, 
the  poor  fellow  ceased  to  return  to  his  usual  stand.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  crawling  slowly  down  a 
cross  street,  bent  nearly  double,  and  supporting  his  un- 
steady steps,  as  he  went,  with  a  staff  in  either  hand. 

At  the  coming  out  of  the  theatre  of  Principe,  a  little 
girl,  bareheaded  and  with  naked  feet,  though  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  was  in  the  habit  of  patrolling  the  street 
through  which  the  crowd  passed.  She  usually  finished 
her  night's  task  by  returning  home  through  our  street, 
begging  as  she  went.  Frequently,  when  I  had  just  got 
into  bed,  and  was  yet  shivering  with  cold,  would  I  hear 
her  shrill  and  piercing  voice,  borne  upon  the  keen  wind, 
and  only  alternated  by  an  occasional  footfall,  or  by  the 
cry  of  the  sereno  as  he  told  the  hours ;  ^  ^  esta  pohrecUa 
para  comprar  zapatos  ;  que  no  tiene  padre  m  madre  ! ' — 
'  For  this  poor  little  creature  to  buy  shoes  ;  she  has  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother  ! ' 

The  road  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  the  library  was 
the  habitual  stand  of  a  young  man,  a  deaf  mute,  who  sat 
cross-legged  in  a  gray  capote,  with  his  hat  before  him 
and  a  bell  in  his  hand.  The  sense  of  his  misfortune,  of 
his  complete  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  human  fami- 
ly, seemed  to  have  tinged  his  character  with  a  degree  of 
brutal  ferocity  ;  at  least  such  was  the  expression  o;f  his 
countenance.     He  took  no  notice  of  those  who  gave  to 
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him,  but  sat  all  daj  in  one  of  the  coldest  streets  of  the 
city,  ringing  his  bell  and  uttering  sounds,  which,  as  he 
knew  not  how  to  modulate  them  so  as  to  strike  a  tone  of 
supplication,  came  harshly  upon  the  ear,  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  moans  sent  forth  by  the  wounded  victims  of 
the  arena. 

A  sturdy  wretch,  in  the  garb  of  Valencia,  constantly 
infested  the  Calle  Montera,  placing  himself  along  the 
narrow  side-walk  of  flag-stones  reserved  for  foot  passen- 
gers. Here  he  would  stretch  himself  on  his  side  flat  up- 
on the  cold  pavement,  with  nothing  between  his  head 
and  the  stones,  but  a  matted  mass  of  uncombed  hair  and 
the  tatters  of  a  handkerchief  His  body  was  rolled  in  a 
blanket,  and  a  young  child  of  a  year  or  two,  either  his 
own  or  hired  for  the  occasion,  raised  its  filthy  head  be- 
side him.  But  the  most  disgusting  part  of  the  picture 
was  a  nearly  naked  leg,  thrust  out  so  as  to  cut  oflf  the 
passage  of  the  walkers  and  drive  them  into  the  middle  of 
the  street.  It  was  partially  rolled  in  dirty  linen,  so 
soiled  and  moistened  as  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ulcers 
which  it  covered.  The  man  was  well  made  and  able- 
bodied,  yet  his  sores  were,  doubtless,  carefully  kept  from 
healing,  for  they  constituted  the  stock  in  trade — ^the  for- 
tune of  the  mendicant.  This  miscreant  was  my  greatest 
eyesore  in  Madrid  ;  stretched  out  as  I  have  described, 
the  child  was  always  kept  crying,  either  from  the  intense 
cold,  or  because  its  legs  were  getting  pinched  beneath  the 
blanket ;  whilst  the  wretch  himself  shouted  in  an  impe- 
rative tone,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  saint ; 
*  Mt  da  usted  una  limosna  .'' — which,  taking  the  manner 
into  consideration,  amounted  to,  ^  Give  me  alms,  and  be 
damned  to  you  ! '  V 

But  the  most  singular  instance  of  mendicity  I  hav^ 
ever  seen,  was  flirnished  by  a  couple  whom  I  one  day 
met  in  the  Red  San  Luis.     The  principal  personage  was 
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a  big  blind  man,  whose  eyelids  were  turned  up  and  fiery, 
and  who  carried  upon  his  shoulders  a  most  singular  be- 
ing with  an  immense  head  and  a  pair  of  thin  elastic  legs, 
which  were  curled  and  twisted  round  the  neck  of  his  com- 
panion. The  fellow  overhead  carried  a  bundle  of  bal- 
lads, which  both  were  singing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
Behind  them  came  a  patient  ass,  tied  to  the  middle  of  the 
blind  man,  and  loaded  with  their  effects,  as  though  they 
were  passing  through  on  their  way  to  some  other  place, 
or  were  coming  to  make  some  stay  in  the  capital.  They 
seemed  to  get  along  very  well,  by  thus  joining  their  for- 
tunes ;  for  whilst  the  blind  man  effected  their  locomotion, 
the  cripple  shaped  their  course,  so  as  to  avoid  the  obsta- 
cles which  lay  in  the  way,  jested  with  the  other  beggars 
and  blind  men  whom  they  met,  or  held  out  his  hat  to  re- 
ceive the  offering  of  the  charitable.  This  may  appear 
comic  enough,  but  it  was  not  so  to  me,  as  I  came  sudden- 
ly upon  the  couple  aAer  turning  a  corner.  Their  bodies 
were,  indeed,  so  twisted  and  entangled  as  to  give  at  first 
the  idea  of  a  single  being,  forming  a  real  combination, 
more  monstrous  than  the  fabled  one  of  the  Centaur. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  mendicants  in  Madrid  are 
the  blind  ;  and  they  are  also  the  most  worthy  of  pity, 
since  their  misfortune  is  always  involuntary.  For,  though 
we  know  on  better  authority  than  that  of  Don  Guzman 
de  Alfarache,  that  beggars  will  sometimes  deform  their 
bodies  and  cultivate  sores,  yet  is  there  no  record  of  a  sin- 
gle one  who  ever  parted  with  his  eyes.  They  endeav-: 
our,  too,  to  render  themselves  useful  by  hawking  ballads 
about  the  streets,  and  crying  the  numbers  of  such  lotte- 
tery  tickets  as  may  yet  be  purchased.  Nor  are  they  so 
filthy  as  the  rest  of  the  beggarly  brotherhood  ;  since  their 
misfortune,  being  such  as  to  speak  for  itself,  needs  not  the 
appendage  of  rags  to  excite  pity.  It  was  not  the  least 
amusing  sight  commanded  from  my  balcony,  to  look. 
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down  upon  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  and  watch  the  blind  men 
as  they  moved  about  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
When  one  of  them  wanted  to  pass  from  a  particular  spot 
to  one  of  the  eight  streets  which  discharge  themselyes 
there,  he  would  take  his  station  at  the  corner,  and,  hav- 
ing felt  the  angle  of  the  building,  and  noticed,  as  it  semn- 
ed  to  me,  the  bearing  of  the  sun  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  he  would  set  out  and  move  onward  with  the  utmost 
precision,  his  staff  extended  before  him,  and  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  bent  wistfully,  as  if  the  sensibility  of 
the  whole  body  were  concentrated  in  their  extremities. 
Once  I  saw  two  of  them,  who  were  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections, knock  their  staves  together,  and  meet  in  the 
middle.  They  knew  each  other  at  once,  shook  hands 
cordially,  and  had  a  long  conversation,  doubtless  con- 
cerning the  gains  and  adventures  of  the  morning,  for 
they  are  the  most  garrulous  beings  in  all  Spain.  This 
over,  they  compared  their  reckonings,  like  too  ships  ex- 
changing their  longitudes  at  sea,  and  then  went  on,  each 
arriving  exactly  at  his  respective  destination. 

Blindness  is  not  peculiar,  to  the  lower  classes  in  the 
central  region  of  Spain.  Many  people  in  the  middle 
and  higher  walks  of  life  are  thus  afflicted,  and  the  paseo 
is  daily  frequented  by  them,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  ser- 
vant or  a  friend.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  number 
of  the  blind  in  Madrid,  as  to  seek  a  cause  for  it  in  the 
ardent  energy  of  the  sun,  in  this  cloudless  region,  com- 
bined with  the  naked  and  unsheltered  condition  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  though  I  was  not  in  Madrid  in  the 
hot  season,  I  frequently  found  inconvenience  to  my  eyes, 
from  walking  along  the  sandy  roads  which  surround  the 
capital.  Peyron,  however,  in  his  sprightly  essays,  attri- 
butes the  evil  to  the  intemperate  use  of  bleeding  among 
the  Spaniards  ;  a  practice,  which  is  scarcely  less  prevalent 
now  than  in  the  days  of  Dr  Sangrado;  at  least  if  oae  may 
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jadge  from  the  number  of  peraons  whose  busineM  it  is  to 
draw  blood  ;  for  every  street  in  Spain  has  its  barber,  and 
every  barber  bleeds.  Peyron  teUs  us  that  it  is  quite 
common  to  hear  a  Spaniard  say,  when  questioned  con- 
ceming  the  health  of  a  friend,  '  Pedro  was  a  little  unwell 
yesterday  ;  but  he  has  been  bled  four  times,  and  is  now 
better.' 

If  rank  and  wealth  cannot  avert  this  affliction,  neither 
can  they  avail  when  associated  with  youth  and  beauty. 
I  chanced  to  meet  one  evening  at  a  ball  in  Madrid,  a 
lovely  girl,  scarce  ripened  into  womanhood,  who  was 
quite  blind.  She  was  somewhat  under  the  middle  size, 
with  the  form  of  a  sylph,  and  features  that  the  uncontroll- 
ed pencil  of  the  painter  could  scarce  have  formed  fairer. 
Her  eyes,  too,  did  not  bear  testimony  to  their  own  im- 
perfection ;  but  had  only  a  pensive  melancholy  air,  which 
they  seemed  tp  borrow  from  their  half-closed  lids  and 
silken  lashes.  I  had  from  the  first  been  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  this  young  unfortunate  ;  but  when  I  knew 
her  affliction,  my  interest  was  at  once  augmented.  There 
was,  indeed,  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  her 
condition,  as  she  wandered  from  room  to  room,  leaning 
with  confidence  upon  the  arm  of  her  mother.  How  truly 
bard  to  be  thus  cut  off  from  so  many  sources  of  innocent 
enjoyment ! — to  be  insensible  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
illumination,  to  the  richness  of  the  ornaments,  to  the  va- 
rious dresses  and  decorations  suggested  by  fancy  or  au- 
thorised by  rank,  to  the  rivalling  charms  and  jewels  of 
the  beautiful,  to  the  looks  of  mingled  solicitude  and  ad- 
miration directed  towards  her  by  the  other  sex,  nay,  per- 
haps, to  be  even  unconscious  of  her  own  loveliness  ! 

She  could,  however,  at  least  hear  the  kind  words  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  her  acquaintance.  She  could  appreci- 
ate better  than  any  other  the  excellence  of  the  music. 
Nor  did  her  affliction  exclude  her  from  the  dance  ;  for 
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whenever  the  formal  movements  of  the  quadrille  were 
alternated  by  the  more  graceful  waltz,  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  conducted  into  the  circle  formed  by  those  who 
had  gathered  round  to  admire  the  harmony  of  her  exe- 
cution. None,  indeed,  moved  in  the  circling  eddies 
with  so  rare  a  grace  ;  and  when,  towards  the  conclusioD, 
the  time  became  more  rapid,  and  the  feet  of  the  dancers 
moved  quicker,  none  spurned  the  carpet  with  so  true  a 
step.  There  was  a  confiding  helplessness  about  this 
lovely  creature  more  truly  feminine  than  anything  I  had 
yet  seen  in  woman.  The  waltz,  too,  which  she  so  beau- 
tifully executed,  seemed  to  gain  a  new  fascination,  and 
now,  if  ever  called  upon  to  make  its  eulogy  or  to  plead 
its  defence,  I  have  a  triumphant  argument  by  saying, 
that  it  may  be  danced  by  a  blind  girl. 

In  speaking  of  the  amusements  of  Madrid,  gaming 
should  not  be  forgotten,  since  it  is  there,  as  throughout 
the  Peninsula,  an  all-pervading  passion,  which  extends 
to  every  age,  sex,  and  condition.  Indeed,  so  general  is 
it,  that  it  may  be  said  to  reach  even  the  most  destitute  ; 
for  I  scarcely  ever  went  into  the  streets  of  Madrid,  with- 
out seeing  groups  of  boys,  beggars,  and  ragamuffins, 
collected  in  some  sunny  corner,  each  risking  the  few 
cuartos  he  possessed  in  the  attempt  to  win  those  of  his 
companions.  The  most  common  way  of  playing,  howev- 
er, is  by  means  of  the  lottery,  which  here,  as  in  many 
other  European  countries,  is  an  appendage  of  the  state. 
The  principal  lottery,  called  the  Loteria  Modemay  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  five  thousand  tickets,  which  are  sold  at 
two  dollars  each.  One  fourth  of  the  net  amount  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  is 
taken  off  by  government,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  cen- 
tral administration,  and  of  the  numerous  offices  estab- 
lished, like  the  estancosy  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  in  every 
street  of  the  capital,  and  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  balance  remaining  after  these  disbursements,  forms 
an  important  item  of  the  public  revenue.  There  are 
eight  hundred  and  thirtyseven  prizes,  the  highest  being 
of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  Loteria  Modema  draws 
at  the  end  of  each  month  ;  a  circumstance  which  you 
never  fail  to  be  apprised  of,  by  the  blind  beggars,  who 
assemble  about  the  doors  of  the  lottery  offices,  or  at  the 
principal  comers,  and  fill  the  whole  city  with  uproar. 
The  cause  of  this  commotion  is,  that  they  learn  from  the 
keepers  of  Ifce  lottery  what  tickets  are  still  for  sale,  and, 
selecting  two  pr  three  at  hazard,  get  them  set  down  up- 
on a  scrap  of  paper,  and  having  learned  them  by  rote,  go 
forth  to  cry  them  in  the  streets.  Nor  do  they  fail  to  mix 
in  arguments  of  persuasion,  when  speaking  of  the  num- 
bers of  their  choice.  *  Twelve  thousand  dollars  for  two,' 
say  they  ;  *  it  draws  to  morrow,  and  the  day  after  you  may 
come  with  your  stocking  and  carry  away  the  money, 
taking  care  that  it  be  not  a  Yalencian  stocking — cuidado 
que  no  sea  media  de  Valencia  .''* 

The  eloquence  and  the  wit  of  these  blind  men,  though 
it  may  sometimes  fail,  is  often  effectual.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  a  man,  after  passing  the  lottery  office  reso- 
lutely, pause  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  blind  man,  and 
seem  to  reason  with  himself  If  he  has  gained  before,  and 
stopped  playing  on  that  very  account,  he  asks  himself^ 
why  he  may  not  be  successful  again.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  been  uniformly  unfortunate,  he  meditates  a  mo- 
ment— ^takes  the  paper  with  the  numbers,  and  gives  the 
beggar  a  real ;  for  this  handling  the  paper  and  crying 
the  numbers  by  the  poor  is  thought  to  give  luck  ; — ^then 
swearing  that  it  is  the  last  time,  he  unfolds  his  cloak, 
takes  out  his  purse,  and  enters  the  office.     In  this  way, 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  stocking  of  a  Yalencian  pea- 
nnt  is  without  a  foot. 
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the  winners  and  losers,  from  the  most  opposite  motives, 
fkll  upon  tho  same  course.  Now  the  whole  population 
of  Madrid  may  be  divided  into  winners  and  losers.  I  saw 
something  of  the  operation  of  this  system  in  my  own 
house  ;  for  Don  Valentin,  though  strictly  economica], 
nay,  more  than  half  a  miser,  was  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  little  gains  of  each 
month  for  the  purchase  of  lottery  tickets.  His  manner 
of  betting,  too,  was  most  extraordinary  ;  for  he  always 
bought  quarters,  and  would  thus  spread  four  dollars  over 
eight  tickets.  It  was  impossible  to  convince  him  of  the 
folly  of  this  course,  much  less  could  he  be  persuaded  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  used  always  to 
answer,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  hopes  but  in  the  lot- 
tery ;  and  if  Florencia  asked  him  good  humoredly  for 
her  dowry,  he  would  pat  her  on  the  cheek — for,  though 
ugly  and  one-eyed,  he  was  yet  affectionate— and  say,  ^  En 
la  lottria  esta  hija  mia  ! '  Nor  was  the  girl  herself  free 
from  the  general  infection  ;  for  if  she  ever  got  any  mo- 
ney, the  first  thing  was  to  buy  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  or 
spangled  shoes,  and  then  the  rest  took  the  road  to  the 
lottery. 

As  for  the  drawing,  it  takes  place  in  a  large  hall  of  the 
JtyuntamientOj  dedicated  on  other  occasions  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  justice.  At  one  end  is  a  statue  covered  with  a 
dais,  and  flanked  by  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  Here 
presides  a  counsellor  of  state,  decorated  with  a  variety 
of  stars  and  crosses,  and  supported  by  other  functiona- 
ries of  inferior  rank.  The  counsellor  sits  at  the  centre 
of  a  IsLTge  table,  and  the  officers  of  the  lottery  are  placed 
round  on  either  hand,  with  pens  and  paper.  In  front  of 
this  table,  and  in  a  conspicuous  station  near  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  are  two  large  globes,  which  contain,  one, 
the  whole  number  of  tickets,  the  other,  the  dififerent  pri- 
zes.    These  globes  hang  upon  pivots,  and  are  eamly 
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made  to  vibrate^  so  as  to  mix  the  balls  between  each 
drawing.  Near  each  globe,  a  boy  is  stationed,  dressed 
in  uniform,  and  with  long  sleeves  tied  tightly  about  the 
wrist,  so  as  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any  fraudulent 
substitution.  When  drawing,  the  boy  who  has  the  num- 
bers, takes  out  one  at  each  rotation,  and  reads  it  off  dis- 
tinctlj  three  times  ;  the  boy  who  has  the  other  globe, 
does  the  same,  and  the  balls  are  then  passed  to  the  offi- 
cers who  stand  behind,  by  whom  they  are  again  called 
off,  and  then  strung  upon  iron  rods.  If  the  prizes  be 
high,  both  balls  are  handed  to  the  counsellor,  who  reads 
them  off  three  times  in  a  distinct  voice.  These  precau- 
tions are  rendered  necessary  by  the  suspicion  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  have  little  confidence  in  the  honest  intentions  of 
government.  It  has  been  said  that  the  unsold  tickets 
too  frequently  draw  prizes  ;  and  I  even  heard  that  once 
such  a  number  of  prizes  were  drawn,  that  the  avails  of 
the  tickets  sold  would  not  pay  them,  especially  as  the 
firarth  part  had  been  appropriated  in  anticipation  by  the 
government,  which  is  often  in  distress  for  the  smallest 
sums.  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  it  was  somehow 
contrived  to  overturn  the  globe  and  spill  the  remaining 
tickets,  when  the  functionaries  insisted  that  the  whole 
lottery  should  be  drawn  over  again.  The  high  rank  of 
the  presiding  dignitary  renders  this  story  improbable,  so 
&r,  at  least,  as  it  charges  him  with  dishonest  intentions, 
but  it  at  all  events  indicates  the  current  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

The  portion  of  the  room  not  occupied  by  the  lottery, 
was  open  for  the  admission  of  spectators,  among  whom  I 
took  a  place  on  one  occasion.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  dais  was  a  small  enclosure,  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  light  railing,  and  provided  with  benches,  where  the 
women  were  accommodated  as  in  a  public  pound.  They 
came  in  large  numbers,  composed  for  the  most  part  ot 
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the  loose,  the  old,  and  the  ugly.  In  the  rear  was  a  pro- 
miscuous collection  of  men,  some  well  dressed,  more  rag- 
ged, but  nearly  all  with  the  wan  and  bloodless  look  of 
the  gambler,  if,  indeed,  you  except  the  priests  in  their 
long  hats  and  gloomy  garments,  who,  secure  against  the 
griping  hand  of  poverty, "seemed  rather  to  play  for  amuse- 
ment, than  as  if  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence. 
Most  of  the  spectators  were  furnished  with  paper  and 
pencil,  or  an  inkhorn  hanging  at  the  button,  to  take  note 
of  the  numbers  which  were  drawn.  Nor  should  the  pro- 
visions for  maintaining  order  be  forgotten.  They  consist- 
ed of  a  file  of  grenadiers  of  the  Crtuirdias  Espaniolas, 
who  stood  like  statues  round  the  circuit  of  the  hall,  with 
shouldered  arms  and  fixed  bayonets. 

When  the  drawing  had  commenced,  it  was  a  singular 
scene  to  watch  the  ever-varying  countenances  of  the 
gamesters.  On  bearing  the  first  three  or  four  numbers 
of  his  ticket,  the  face  of  one  of  them  would  suddenly 
brighten  ;  he  would  stretch  his  neck  forward  anxiously, 
and  prick  his  ears  with  expectation.  But  if  the  result 
did  not  meet  his  hopes,  if  the  last  number  were  the  wrong 
one,  the  expression  changed,  and  he  slunk  back  to  hide 
his  disappointment.  If,  however,  the  number  were  in- 
deed perfect,  fortune  was  now  within  his  reach,  and  his 
hopes  knew  no  bounds.  Did  the  prize,  afler  all,  prove  an 
inferior  one,  he  bit  his  lips,  and  seemed  vexed  at  the  boy 
for  having  made  so  poor  a  selection. 

As  I  turned  to  quit  this  authorised  den  of  vice  and 
wickedness,  I  paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  to  carry  away 
a  distinct  impression  of  the  spectacle.  What  a  singular 
combination  !  thought  I,  as  my  eye  wandered  over  the 
group,  pausing  now  on  the  priests,  the  soldiera,  the  wo- 
men, the  well  dressed,  the  ragged,  the  officers  of  the  lot- 
tery, the  richly  clad  representative  of  royalty,  until  at  last 
it  fixed  itself  upon  the  image  of  him,  who  was  made  ftom 
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his  cross  to  look  down  upon  and  sanction  the  scene — the 
martyred  founder  of  Christianity  ! 

It  were  a  gratuitous  task  to  say  anything  of  the  vice 
of  this  system ;  of  the  loss  of  money  and  of  time  which 
it  occasions,  principally  to  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
lose  either  ;  of  an  almost  equal  loss  which  society  sus- 
tains in  the  unproductive  employment  of  those  who  live 
by  the  lottery — in  Spain,  as  everywhere,  a  vile  and  worth* 
less  crew  of  blood-suckers,  who  prey  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  community,  or,  worst  of  aU^  of  the  baneful  effects  it 
must  necessaily  produce  upon  the  public  morals.  These 
are  truths  which  are  present  to  every  mind. 

But  before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
some  account  of  a  minor  lottery  which  exists  in  Madrid, 
and  which  may  be  considered  a  miniature  of  the  Loteria 
Modemoj  inasmuch  as  the  tickets,  instead  of  selling  for 
two  dollars,  cost  but  as  many  cuartos.  This  is  the  Hog 
Lottery.  It  is  held  at  one  corner  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
opposite  the  church  of  Buen  Suceso.  i.  There,  a  memo- 
riaUsta  has  his  little  pent-house,  placed  against  the  wall 
of  the  comer  store,  and  carries  on  the  business  of  selling 
the  tickets.  As  the  memorialista  is  a  very  important 
personage  in  Spain,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  his 
employment  is,  to  copy  documents,  and  write  letters  or 
draw  up  petitions,  with  a  due  observance  of  the  forms 
and  compliments  in  use  among  his  countrymen.  As  he 
is  far  too  poorly  paid  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  regular 
office,  he  is  content  with  a  small  wooden  box,  to  which 
he  bears  the  same  relation  that  a  tortoise  does  to  ita  shell, 
which  may  be  moved  about  with  him  at  pleasure,  and 
which  he  is  allowed  for  a  trifle  to  set  down  against  a  wall  or 
in  a  court-yard.  But  the  memorialistas  are  by  no  means 
such  transitory  beings  as  this  facility  of  locomotion  might 
imply.  Indeed,  to  look  on  one  of  them,  seated  in  his  little 
tenement,  half  hidden  under  an  okl  cocked  hat  and  black 
TOL.  I.  23 
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cloak  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  and  busily  emplojed  in  form- 
ing antique  characters  upon  Moorish  paper,  with  a  pen 
old  enough  to  have  served  Cide  Hamete  Benengeli  in 
writing  the  life  and  actions  of  Don  Quixote,  and  ever  and 
anon  pausing  and  placing  his  pen  over  the  right  ear, 
whilst  he  warms  his  fingers  or  lights  his  cigarillo  over 
the  chafing-dish  of  charcoal  beside  him — ^when  one  sees 
this,  I  say,  he  can  scarce  believe  that  the  memorialista 
has  not  not  been  thus  occupied  for  at  least  a  century. 

The  most  frequented  stand  of  these  humble  scribes  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  Casa  de  Correos,  Here  they  are  ready 
throughout  the  day  to  do  whatever  may  be  required  of 
them,  more  especially  to  expound  letters  just  received  by 
the  post,  and  to  indite  answers  for  such  unlearned  per-  , 
sons  as  can  neither  read  nor  write,  a  class  sufficiently  nu- 
merous in  Spain.  They  also  muster  in  force  about  the 
purlieus  of  the  palace,  to  draw  up  petitions  for  those  who 
have  business  with  the  king,  his  ministers,  or  with  the 
servants  of  his  household.  In  truth,  the  memorialiata  is 
indispensable  in  Spain,  for  no  business  of  any  kind  can 
-be  done  there  without  the  intervention  of  a  memorial,  or 
as  it  is  more  frequently  called  in  the  diminutive,  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  show  the  modesty  of  the  supplicant,  a 
memorialito. 

To  return  to  the  Gate  of  the  Sun,  whence  we  have  so 
unwittingly  wandered  ;  the  memorialista  in  question,  was, 
like  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  a  threadbare,  half  starved 
man,  who  sat  all  day  in  his  humble  pent-house,  selling 
the  tickets  of  the  Hog  Lottery.  He  always  looked  cold 
and  torpid  in  the  morning,  thawing  gradually  towards 
noon,  when  the  sun  got  from  behind  the  portal  of  Buen 
Suceso.  It  was  then,  too,  that  the  idle  frequenters  of 
the  Gate  of  the  Sun  began  to  gather  round  him,  either 
to  take  up  tickets  or  to  praise  the  good  qualities  of  the 
hog  who  reposed  upon  straw  in  a  second  shed,  beaide 
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that  of  his  master,  and  who  was  made  verj  unconscious- 
ly the  subject  of  so  much  discussion.  This  they  might 
well  do,  for  the  animal  was  always  a  choice  one.  In 
fact,  the  breed  of  hogs  in  Spain  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  unless,  perhaps,  their  equals  may  be  found  in 
Afiica,  whence  they  came,  for  aught  I  know,  though 
Mahomet  was  no  pork-eater,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. The  hog  chosen  as  a  subject  for  the  lottery  was 
always  black,  without  any  hair,  and  enormously  fat,  hav- 
ing dimples  in  every  direction,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
about  the  neck  and  chin  of  many  a  '  stout  gentleman.' 
His  legs  were  short,  thin,  and  sinewy,  with  a  well-made 
head  and  curly  tail. 

The  price  of  tickets  in  the  hog  lottery  is  such  as  to  ex- 
clude no  one,  however  poor,  so  that  even  the  mendicants 
can  take  a  chance.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
blind  men,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  better  to 
pass  in  Spain  than  the  rest  of  the  beggarly  fraternity. 
Whea  one  of  these  happened  to  pass  through  the  Gate  of 
the  Sun,  he  almost  always  went  towards  the  lottery,  wind- 
ing his  way  dexterously  through  the  crowd,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  hog-pen.  He  would  then  feel  round  with  his  staff 
for  the  occupant,  and  when  he  had  reconnoitred  him  suf- 
ficiently, straightway  give  him  a  poke  under  the  fore 
shoulder,  to  try  if  he  squealed  well ;  for  these  poor  fel- 
lows have  a  thousand  ways  of  finding  out  things  that  we 
know  nothing  about.  If  the  result  answered  his  expec- 
tations, he  came  up  behind,  and  scratched  him,  tickled 
his  ribs,  and  then  twisted  his  tail,  until  he  squealed  loud- 
er than  ever.  This  done,  to  pacify  the  irritated  and  now 
clamorous  memorialista,  he  would  go  at  once  and  select 
a  number  of  tickets.  When  all  are  thus  sold,  the  lottery 
draws  with  proper  solemnity,  and  the  successful  player, 
well  consoled  for  the  jokes  and  gibes  of  the  disappointed 
multitude,  moves  off  in  triumph  with  his  prize. 
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I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  these  things, 
because  any  new  information  on  the  subject  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  well  received  in  a  land  where  lotteries 
come  in  for  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  approbadoit 
We  have  already  daily  invitations,  in  lame  prose  and  la- 
mer poetry,  to  come  at  once  and  be  wealthy  ;  nay,  for- 
tune, in  her  gayest  garb,  is  seen  in  every  street,  making 
public  proffers  of  her  favors.  The  system  should  be  car- 
ried to  perfection.  There  should  be  a  hog  lottery  estab- 
lished at  evely  corner,  in  order  that  the  matter  nmy  be 
brought  more  completely  home  to  the  means  and  under- 
standing of  the  vulgar. 

There  was  yet  another  spectacle,  which  I  witnessed  in 
Madrid.  It  was  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest — the 
capital  punishment  of  two  noted  robbers.  The  Diario  of 
the  morning  on  which  it  was  to  take  place,  contained  a 
short  notice  that  the  proper  authorities  would  proceed  to 
put  to  death  two  evil  doers,  each  of  whom  was  called  by 
two  or  three  different  names,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  Place- 
of-Barley — Plazuela*de-la-Cebada.  I  had  already  been 
once  a  spectator  of  a  similar  scene,  and  the  feeling  of  op- 
^ession  and  abasement— of  utter  disgust,  with  which  I 
came  from  it,  was  such  as  to  make  me  form  a  tacit  reso- 
lution never  to  be  present  at  another.  As  I  glanced  over 
the  Diario,  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  I  had  seen  and  felt  a  few  months  before  io 
Montpelier,  was  still  fresh  in  my  memory  ;  but  when  I 
turned  to  reflect  that  I  was  in  a  strange  land — ^a  land 
which  I  might  never  revisit,  that  a  scene  of  such  power- 
ful excitement  could  not  fail  to  elicit  the  unrestrained  feel- 
ings of  the  multitude,  and  to  bring  the  national  character 
into  strong  rehef,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  overcome,  or  at  least  to  stifle,  my  re- 
pugnance. 

With  this  intention  I  went  just  before  ten  to  the  prison 
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of  the  Court,  in  the  Plazuela-de  Santa  Cruz,  whence  the 
chminaia  were  to  be  marched  to  the  place  of  execution. 
There  was  a  company  of  Infantry  of  the  6uard,'drawn  up 
on  the  square  before  the  prison,  ready  to  act  as  an  escort, 
and  a  crowd  of  people  were  waiting  without  ;  but  as  there 
were  no  immediate  indications  of  a  movement,  I  struck  at 
once  into  the  street  of  Toledo,  and  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards the  Plazuela-de-la-Cebada. 

The  Plazuela-de-la-Cebada  is,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
one  of  the  principal  markets  of  Madrid.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain,  in  representation  of  abundance,  and  round 
it  are  a  variety  of  wooden  tenements,  which  are  occupied 
Bfl  butcher's  stalls,  and  garnished  with  a  lean  and  ill-dres- 
sed assortment  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  rest  of  the  area 
is  filled  by  market  men  and  women  ;  each  surrounded  by 
baskets  of  eggs  or  verduras,  festooned  with  unsavoury 
chains  of  garlic  ;  or  else  entrenched  behind  conical  heaps 
of  potatoes,  onions,  pomegranates,  tomatoes,  or  oranges. 
Here,  too,  one  might  usually  see  herds  of  hogs,  all  dead, 
yet  standing  stiff  upon  their  legs,  with  each  a  corn-cob 
in  its  mouth,  or  else  hung  straddling  upon  a  barrel,  and 
striving  to  touch  the  pavement  with  its  feet.  ' 

The  company  usually  assembled  in  this  square  is  the 
very  humblest  to  be  found  in  Madrid  ;  for  it  is  the  old 
and  ruinous  quarter  of  the  city,  to  which  it  serves  as  a 
market  and  place  of  congregation.  Furthermore,  it  is  in 
this  neighbourhood  that  one  may  find  the  greasy  dwellings 
and  slaughter-houses  of  the  butchers.  Here,  too,  pass 
ionumerable  carriages,  carts,  and  wagons,  going  to  or  ar- 
riving from  Toledo,  Talavcra,  Aranjuez,  Cordova,  and 
Seville  ;  not  to  mention  strings  of  mules  and  asses,  which 
are  so  continually  filing  through  as  to  appear  to  be  mov- 
ing in  procession.  The  greater  part  of  the  market  peo- 
ple are  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country.  As  they 
do  not  pass  the  night  away  from  home,  they  have  no  OO" 
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caBioa  to  put  up  at  a  posada,  but  bring  their  own  barley,' 
which  they  put  in  bags  and  tie  about  the  heads  of  their 
mule^.  As  for  themselves,  they  either  supply  their  wants 
from  saddle-bags,  in  which  thef  carry  bread  and  cheese 
or  sausages,  with  a  leathern  bottle  of  wine  ;  or  else  go 
aside  to  the  nearest  corner,  where  there  is  always  an  old 
woman  with  a  portable  furnace  of  earthen-ware  or  iron, 
over  which  she  prepares  sundry  greasy  stews,  in  little 
earthen  pucheros. 

Most  of  these  things,  which  rendered  the  Piazuela  on 
ordinary  occasions  so  animated,  were  now  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  The  meat  stalls  were  vacant  and  deserted ; 
the  baskets  of  vegetables  and  the  piles  of  fruit  bad  been 
removed,  whilst  the  hogs  had  either  disappeared  entirely, 
or  were  thrown  into  promiscuous  heaps  at  one  side  of  the 
Plaza,  without  much  attention  to  the  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  heads  and  feet.  If,  however,  many  objects 
were  missing  that  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  Pla- 
za, there  was,  in  return,  one  which  I  had  never  seen 
there  before.     This  was  the  instrument  of  execution. 

There  are  in  Spain  several  modes  of  execution.  The 
least  dishonorable  is  to  be  shot ;  a  death  more  particular- 
ly reserved  for  the  military.  Another  is  the  gamU, 
which  is  inflicted  by  placing  the  criminal  in  an  iron  chair, 
provided  with  a  collar  which  fits  closely  about  the  neck. 
The  collar  is  then  suddenly  tightened  by  means  of  a 
powerful  screw  or  lever,  and  death  is  instantaneous. 
The  garrote  is  also  inflicted  in  some  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, by  placing  the  culprit  in  the  iron  chair,  as  before, 
and  then  introducing  a  wedge  between  the  collar  and 
his  neck,  which  is  broken  by  a  single  blow  struck  upon 
the  wedge  with  a  sledge  hammer.  The  last  and  most 
ignominious  mode  is  hanging  by  the  neck  ;  a  death  more 
especially  belonging  to  robbery,  murder,  and  other  ig- 
noble crimes,  but  which  of  late  years  has  likewise  been 
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extended,  with  even  more  than  the  usual  brutal  indigni- 
tiee,  to  the  crime  of  patriotism.  The  men,  however,  who 
were  this  day  to  suffer,  were  of  no  equivocal  character, 
and  no  one  could  either  dispute  or  gainsay  the  justice  of 
that  sentence  which  had  doomed  them  to  die  upon  the 
gallows. 

He  gallows  erected  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
diffin-ent  from  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  its  construction. 
It  consisted  of  a  heavy  oaken  beam,  sustained  in  a  hor- 
izontal position,  upon  vertical  posts  of  still  greater  soli- 
dity. The  ascent  to  the  gallows  was  effected  by  a  stout 
ladder,  or  rather  close  stair,  which  leaned  upon  the  hor- 
izontal beam,  tne  middle  of  which,  immediately  beside 
the  ladder,  was  wound  round  with  sheepskin  so  as  to  cov- 
er the  edges  of  the  wood,  and  prevent  them  from  cutting 
the  ropes  by  a  sudden  friction.  This  last  precaution, 
the  solidity  of  the  structure,  everything,  in  short,  an- 
nounced a  determination  that  justice  should  not  be  cheat- 
ed of  its  victims,  nor  they  be  subjected  to  unnecessary 
torture. 

The  approach  to  the  gallows  was  guarded  by  celadores, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  come  near  it,  but  the  verdugo 
or  hangman,  who,  as  I  arrived  in  the  square,  ascended 
the  ladder  with  four  ropes  in  his  hand,  Krhich  he  adjusted 
with  much  car^— the  whole  four  close  «beside  each  other, 
round  the  middle  of  the  beam^  where  it  was  covered  with 
the  fleece.  The  office  of  verdugo  is  in  Spain  utterly 
disreputable  and  abject.  Formerly  it  was  filled  only  by 
Moors,  Jews,  and  miscreants  ;  indeed,  it  is  still  necessa- 
ry to  adduce  evidence  that  one's  ancestors  were  public 
executioners  before  being  admitted  to  the  degradation. 
Yet  this  office  is  not  only  accepted,  but  even  sought  af^ 
tcr.  There  was  in  fact  quite  a  concourse  of  competitors 
on  a  late  occasion  in  Granada,  each  proving  that  he  was 
descended,  on  the  side  of  father  or  mother,  from  a  public 
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hangman.  The  cause  of  this  singular  fact  is  found  in 
another  equally  singular.  In  Granada  the  verdugo  has 
a  certain  tax  upon  all  verduras  or  greens,  whether  for 
soup  or  salad,  which  are  daily  sold  in  the  public  market. 
Hence,  being  secure  of  profit,  he  can  afford  to  put  up 
with  obloquy.  As  for  the  verdugo,  who  officiated  on 
this  occasion,  he  was  a  stout  and  rather  fat  man,  who 
seemed  to  thrive  well,  what*  with  good  cheer  and  idle- 
ness. His  dress  was  a  plain  round  jacket  and  trowsers 
of  brown.  A  broad  sash  of  red  worsted,  wound  round  the 
middle,  served  as  suspenders,  and  at  the  same  time  sus- 
tained a  stomach  which  seemed  greatly  in  need  of  such 
assistance,  whilst  an  oil-cloth  hat,  with  a  narrow  rim  and 
still  narrower  crown,  but  imperfectly  covered  his  full  and 
bloated  features.     Such  was  the  figure  of  the  verdugo. 

The  Plazuela-de-la-Gebada,  though  on  this  occasion 
its  ordinary  bustle  and  animation  were  wanting,  was  how- 
ever by  no  means  deserted.  The  balconies  of-  the  sur- 
rounding houses  were  crowded  with  groups  of  either  sex, 
formed  into  a  panoramic  view,  probably  not  unlike  what 
the  Plaza  Mayor  may  present  on  the  occasion  of  a  bull- 
feast.  The  area  below  was  thronged  by  the  lower  clas- 
ses, blended  in  one  vast  and  motley  collection.  There 
were  abundance  of  sallow  mechanics,  tinkers,  and  cob- 
blers, with  leathern  aprons  and  dirty  faces  ;  or  thin-leg- 
ged tailors,  intermingled  with  gaily  dressed  Andalusians, 
or  with  sturdy,  athletic  peasants  and  muleteers  fix>m 
the  neighbouring  plains  of  Castile  and  *La  Mancha. 
Other  men  there  were,  standing  apart  and  singly,  whose 
appearance  did  not  indicate  a  particular  profession,  and 
who,  though  poor  and  ragged,  seemed  too  proud  to  be  of 
any.  These  were  covered  to  the  nose  in  tattered  cloaks, 
almost  met  by  low  slouched  hats,  between  which  their 
eyes  wandered  round  with  a  glance  which  was  meant  to 
inspire  fear,  but  which  betrayed  anxiety.     Perhaps  they 
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were  robbers,  coropaniona  of  the  condemned  men  who 
were  soon  to  suffer,  with  whom  they  might  have  taken 
part  in  many  a  scene  of  danger  and  of  guilt ;  but  who, 
not  having  as  yet  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  crimes, 
had  come  to  witnea»  a  fate  which  might  soon  be  their 
own. 

The  conduct  of  this  ill-assorted  crowd  was  not,  howev- 
er, unworthy  of  the  occasion.  Those  who  composed  it 
seemed  either  fearful  or  unwilling  to  talk  of  the  many 
crimes  of  the  malefactors,  whether  from  a  lingering  dread 
of  them,  or  lest  they  might  be  overhead  by  a  companion. 
Some  stood  alone,  shut  up  within  their  cloaks,  grave, 
thoughtful,  and  solemn ;  others  in  silent  groups,  whilst 
here  and  there  a  countryman  leaned  over  his  motionless 
borrico,  directing  his  eyes  in  expectation  along  the  street 
of  Toledo.  No  clamor  was  anywhere  to  be  heard,  ex- 
cept from  the  boys,  who  were  dispersed  about  the  square, 
clambering  along  the  rejas,  so  as  to  overlook  the  heads 
of  the  taUer  multitude,  now  quarrelling  for  precedence, 
now  forced,  from  inability  to  cling  longer,  to  let  them- 
selves down  and  abandon  stations  which  had  cost  them 
so  much  contention.  There  were  also  a  few  blind  men 
singing  a  ballad,  which  they  had  for  sale,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  prayers  for  the  men  who  were  about  to  die  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  person  passed  through  the  crowd, 
who,  as  a  self-pr^cribed  penance,  for  which  perhaps  he 
took  care  to  be  well  paid,  went  about  ringing  a  bell  and 
begging  cuartos,  to  buy  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  male- 
factors. 

The  few  moments  employed  in  reaching  the  Plaza  and 
walking  round  it,  sufficed  to  make  these  observations  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  was  much  more  tardy. 
Indeed,  ten  o'clock  went  by,  and  eleven  was  likewise 
tolled  from  the  towers  of  many  surrounding  convents, 
without  any  indication  of  their  approach.     The  day,  as  it 
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chanced,  was  cold  and  sunless,  such  as  in  winter  may  be 
found  even  in  Madrid  ;  and  the  air,  of  that  chill j,  heaitleas 
kind,  which  sets  at  defiance  our  endeavours  to  keep  it 
out  by  additional  clothing,  and  which  will  even  find  its 
way  to  the  fireside,  coming  over  us  with  a  feeling  of 
misery.  In  addition  to  all  these  incitements  to  melaa- 
choly,  which  were  common  to  me  and  the  crowd  about 
me,  I  had  peculiar  cause  to  be  restless,  firom  feeling  myself 
alone  as  I  did  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beings,  between 
whose  sympathies  and  my  own  there  could  be  no  eon- 
geniality.  All  these  things  bore  so  hard  upon  me,  that  I 
began  at  last  to  look  with  anxiety  for  the  coming  of  the 
criminals.  But  when  I  came  to  compare  their  condition 
with  my  own,  I  could  not  but  reproach  myself  for  my  impa- 
tience. ^  The  remainder  of  their  lives,'  said  I,  '  is  all 
condensed  into  the  present  hour,  and  it — ^already  on  the 
wane.  This  remnant  of  existence  may  be  infinitely  val- 
uable to  them  in  making  their  peace  with  men,  and  in 
seeking  reconciliation  with  Heaven.  And  yet  you,  who, 
perhaps,  have  years  in  store  for  you,  would  rob  them 
even  of  this,  to  escape  from  a  short  hour  of  weariness  and 
inactivity.' 

I  had  before  only  been  disgusted  with  the  scene  around 
me  ;  but  now,  becoming  disgusted  with  myself,  I  turned 
away  to  beguile  my  impatience,  by  wandering  through 
the  neighbouring  churches.  I  admired  anew  the  vast 
dome  of  San  Domingo,  and  made  once  more  the  circuit  of 
the  convent.  The  cloisters  were  even  colder  than  the 
street.  They  were,  besides,  painted  on  every  side  with 
the  actions  of  the  patron  saint — ^he  who  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  bloody  Montfort  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Albigenses,  because  they  denied,  some  two  centuries 
sooner  than  Luther  did,  that  the  true  body  of  Jesos 
Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament ;  who  founded  the 
fanatic  order  which  has  furnished  the  Inquisition  with 
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many  of  its  most  relentless  heroes.  Some  of  these  paint* 
tings  were  ridiculous,  some  bloody ,  and  some  disgusting. 
I  returned  once  more  to  the  Plaza,  .and  had  gained  little 
in  the  way  of  equanimity. 

When  I  had  reached  the  opening  of  the  street  of  To- 
ledo, and  glanced  my  eye  over  the  crowd  which  filled  it, 
the  multitude  seemed  moved  by  some  new  impulse.  The 
women  in  the  balconies  were  no  longer  saluting  each 
other  across  the  street,  or  shaking  their  fans  in  recog- 
nition to  those  who  passed  below.  All  eyes  were  turned 
in  one  common  direction.  The  object  of  this  general 
attention  from  the  balconies  was  not  so  soon  visible  from 
the  street  below  ;  indeed  it  was  some  minutes  after  be- 
fore we  discovered,  first  the  celadores,  with  their  white 
belts  and  sabres,  moving  upward  and  downward — ^next 
their  horses,  spurred  and  reined  into  impatience,  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  crowd  and  clear  a  way  for  the  coming  of 
the  procession.  Behind  the  celadores  were  soon  after 
seen  the  glittering  points  of  many  bayonets,  vibrating  with 
a  measured  motion  from  right  to  left,  and  only  seeming 
to  advance  as  they  grew  brighter  above  the  sea  of  heads 
which  intervened,  growing  upward  and  upward,  until  the 
weapons  of  which  they  formed  the  least  destructive  por- 
tion were  likewise  visible.  Presently  the  large  bear- 
skin caps  of  the  grenadiers  emerged,  until  at  last  the 
whole  was  apparent,  to  the  very  feet  of  the  soldiery.  It 
was  now,  too,  that  might  be  heard  the  death  dirge,  chant- 
ed by  the  humble  monks  who  attended  the  criminals, 
swelling  gradually  above  the  hum  of  the  multitude. 

The  soldiers  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  crowd 
on  either  side  a  view  of  the  criminals.  They  were  three 
in  number,  instead  of  two  ;  but  the  first,  though  an  ac- 
complice of  the  others,  had  either  been  found  less  guilty 
at  the  trial,  or  else  had  made  his  peace  with  justice  by 
bocoming  a  witness  against  his  companions.     At  all 
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events,  he  was  not  to  suffer  death,  but  only  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  gallows,  and  remain  there  during  the 
execution.  He  was. seated  upon  an  ass,  writh  his  anus 
pinioned  beside  him.  His  head  was  bent  forward,  so 
as  nearly  to  touch  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  his  long 
hair,  whose  growth  had,  doubtless,  been  cherished  for 
the  purpose  during  a  long  confinement,  hung  down  on 
every  side  so  as  to  form  a  complete  veil  about  his  features ; 
for  the  criminal  felt  the  degradation,  and  dreaded  lest  he 
should  be  recognised  at  some  future  day.  This  was  an 
honorable  motive  :  it  seemed,  at  least,  to  be  so  consider- 
ed by  the  crowd  ;  for  none  sought  to  invade  the  secrecy 
but  one  old  woman,  who  stooped  down  to  the  ground  as 
the  culprit  passed,  and  then  hurried  off  to  watch  over  the 
operation  of  her  furnace  and  puchero. 

The  second  criminal  was  dressed  in  a  shroud  ;  a  living 
man  in  the  garment  of  the  dead.  He  sat  bolt  upright  on 
an  ass,  and  his  feet  were  bound  tightly  together  under 
the  belly  of  the  animal,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape 
to  the  churches  which  lay  in  the  way,  and  reach  the 
sanctuary  of  some  privileged  altar.  As  for  his  hands, 
they  were  tied  with  a  cord,  and  made  to  clasp  a  copper 
crucifix,  which  stood  erect  before  him.  But  when  it  iras 
pressed  to  his  lips,  by  the  anxious  and  tremulous  hands 
of  the  poor  monk  who  walked  beside  him,  he  refused  to 
kiss  the  image  of  the  Saviour  ;  nay,  he  even  spit  upon  it. 
There  was,  in  fact,  more  of  the  hardened  villain  about 
this  malefactor,  than  I  had  ever  before  seen.  He  was  a 
small,  spare  man,  of  a  thin,  sinewy,  and  cat-like  confor- 
mation, and  such  a  cast  of  countenance,  that  had  I  not 
seen  him,  I  could  scarce  have  believed  it  possible  for  hu- 
man features  to  wear  such  an  expression  of  fiendish  ma- 
lignity. Wishing  to  learn  his  story,  I  asked  his  crimes  of 
an  old  man,  who  stood  beside  me.  He  answered  the 
question  first  with  a  shrug  and  a  shudder  ;  then,  using  an 
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idiomatic  phrase,  which  has  found  its  origin  in  the  fre* 
quency  of  murder  in  Spain,  be  said,  '  He  has  made  many 
deaths  ;  very  many  ! '  ^  Ha  hecho  muchoa  muertos  ;  mu- 
chmmos  /' 

The  third  criminal  was  dressed  like  the  last ;  but  his 
looks  and  bearing  were  as  different  as  possible.     He  was 
far  larger  and  stouter  than  his  companion — stouter  at 
least  in  body,  though  not  in  heart ;  for  whilst  the  latter 
only  seemed  pale  and  wasted  from  ill  usage  and  confine- 
ment, this  one  had  beside  that  bloodless,  livid  look,  which 
can  only  be  produced  by  intense  fear.     His  hands  were 
not  bound  to  a  crucifix,  like  the  other,  but  lefl  at  liberty 
to  grasp  a  hymn,  which  he  was  singing  with  the  friar. 
He  had,  perhaps,  pretended  repentance  and  conversion, 
with  a  view  to  interest  the  clergy  in  his  favor ;  for  in 
Spain,  criminals  are  oflen  rescued  by  their  intervention, 
even  under  the  gallows.     This  uncertainty  evidently  ad- 
ded to  his  fear.    It  was,  indeed,  a  disgusting  and  yet  pite- 
ous sight  to  see  the  lips  of  the  miserable  man  turned 
blue  with  terror,  yet  earnestly  chanting  as  though  his 
life   depended  on  the  performance — his  hands  as  they 
held  the  paper,  and  every  muscle,  trembling  in  accompa- 
niment to  his  broken  and  discordant  voice. 

The  procession  had  now  filed  into  the  square,  and 
took  possession  of  the  area  reserved  immediately  about 
the  gallows.  The  first  culprit  was  posted  beneath,  and  the 
other  two  were  dismounted  from  the  backs  of  the  asses, 
and  made  to  sit  upon  the  last  step  of  the  ladder.  The 
▼erdugo  now  came  to  take  possession  of  his  victims. 
Getting  upon  the  stair  next  above  them,  he  grasped  the 
smaller  and  more  guilty  miscreant  under  the  arms,  and 
retreated  upward,  dragging  him  afler,  step  by  step,  and 
pausing  an  instant  between  each,  which  was  marked  by 
a  vibration  of  the  ladder.  At  length  the  verdugo  stood 
on  the  higl^^  stair — his  victim  was  a  little  lower.  They 
VOL.  I,  24 
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had  been  followed  the  whole  way  by  an  humble  monk,  in 
a  loose  garment  of  sackcloth,  and  girded  with  a  scourge. 
A  long  gray  beard  rested  upon  his  breast,  whilst  hisfaU- 
ing  cowl  discovered  a  half-naked  head,  shaven  in  imita- 
tion of  the  crown  of  thorns,  worn  by  our  Saviour  in  his 
Passion.  He  seemed  deeply  anxious  that  the  sinful  man 
should  not  go  thus  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  Lost 
to  every  other  feeling  than  the  awful  responsibihties  of 
the  moment,  the  tremulous  earnestness  of  his  manner 
testified  to  the  arguments  and  entreaties  with  which  he 
urged  the  sinner  to  repentance.  But  the  heart  of  the 
murderer  was  obdurate  to  the  last,  and  the  crucifix  was 
in  vain  pressed  to  his  lips  to  receive  a  parting  salutation. 
The  last  moment  of  his  life  had  now  arrived.  The 
verdugo  took  two  of  the  cords,  which  dangled  from  the 
beam,  and,  having  once  more  convinced  himself  that 
they  were  of  equal  length,  he  opened  the  nooses  and 
placed  them  about  the  neck  of  the  malefactor.  This 
done,  he  let  himself  down  a  single  step,  and,  seating 
himself  firmly  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  victim,  he  grasp- 
ed him  tightly  about  the  head  with  his  legs.  He  then 
drew  powerfully  upon  the  cords. — ^The  strangling  malefac- 
tor made  a  convulsive  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach 
upward  with  his  pinioned  arms,  and  then  writhed  his  body 
to  escape  from  the  torture.  This  moment  was  seized  up- 
on by  the  verdugo,  who  threw  himself  over  the  edge  of 
the  ladder,  when  both  fell  downward  together.  They 
had  nearly  turned  oyer,  when  the  ropes  arrested  their 
fall,  and  as  they  tightened,  they  struck  across  the  face  of 
the  verdugo,  and  threw  his  hat  aside  among  the  crowd. 
But  he  clung  to  his  prey  with  a  resolute  grasp,  recovered 
his  seat,  and  moved  upward  and  downward  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  malefactor.  Nor  was  he  left  to  his  own 
efforts — ^his  assistants  below  reached  the  legs  of  the 
victim,  and  drew  them  downward  with  all  th^  might. 
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When  this  had  continued  a  few  minutes,  the  verdugo 
stood  erect  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  victim,  and  attempt 
ed  to  climb  up  by  the  cords,  as  he  probably  had  been 
wont  to  do ;  but  whether  he  had  been  stunned  by  the 
stroke  of  the  ropes,  or  had  grown  heavier  and  less  active 
since  the  last  execution,  his  attempt  proved  abortive, 
and  the  loud  cries  of  the  multitude,  outraged  at  the  bru 
tality,  restrained  him  from  a  second  effort.  He  then  slid 
down  by  the  body  and  legs  of  the  criminal,  until  his  feet 
rested  upon  the  ground,  and  having  tied  a  rope  about  the 
ankles  of  the  dead  man,  he  was  drawn  aside,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  his  companion. 

Meantime  the  remaining  malefactor  had  continued  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  singing  with  his  confessor  a  chant, 
which  made  a  singular  and  fearful  accompaniment  to  the 
scene  which  was  going  on  behind  them.  But  his  respite 
was  a  short  one.  The  impatient  hands  of  the  verdugo 
were  soon  upon  him,  lifting  him  step  by  step,  as  had  been 
done  with  his  companion.  The  dreadful  uncertainty 
whether  he  were  indeed  to  die,  seemed  still  to  cling 
to  him,  and  he  strained  his  voice  and  chanted  louder 
than  ever.  As  he  was  let  down  afler  each  step,  the  jar 
lent  a  new  tremor  to  his  already  heart-grating  accents. 
Before  the  ropes  were  put  round  him,  he  kissed  the 
cross  with  a  greedy  eagerness,  and  then  sang  on,  until 
a  jerk  of  the  executioner  broke  at  once  upon  his  chant 
and  upon  the  delusive  hope  of  pardon.  Verdugo  and 
malefactor  went  off  as  before,  and  the  latter  was  straight- 
ened and  stretched,  like  the  blackened  corse  which  hung 
stiff  and  motionless  at  his  side. 

The  conduct  of  the  crowd  was  singularly  solemn.  •As 
each  victim  plunged  downward  from  the  gallows,  there 
was  a  tremulous  murmur  upon  every  lip,  ejaculating  a 
short  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  guilty  soul,  which  was 
then  entering  upon  eternity.     The  cloaks  of  all  were  un- 
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folded,  and  as  their  lips  moved  in  supplication,  each 
crossed  himself  devoutly — first  on  the  forehead,  then 
over  the  face,  and  lastly  upon  the  hreast.  These  feel- 
ings, however,  were  not  shared  by  the  verdugo.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  banished  by  the  active  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  execution ;  or  else  they  were  ever 
strangers  to  his  breast.  No  sooner,  indeed,  had  he  de- 
scended the  last  time,  than  he  turned  leisurely  to  readjust 
his  disordered  dress.  He  also  recovered  his  hat,  pushed 
out  a  dint  which  the  rope  had  made  in  it ;  then,  taking  a 
half  smoked  cigarillo  from  under  the  band,  he  struck  a 
light  and  commenced  smoking.  I^even  fancied,  as  he 
looked  round  upoi^  his  victims,  that  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  not  unallied  to  satisfaction.  Dreadful  pro- 
pensity of  our  nature,  which  oflen  leads  us  to  exult  in 
the  vilest  deed,  provided  it  will  be  well  executed  ! 

The  crowd  now  began  to  disperse.  Such  as  had  asses 
mounted  them  and  rode  away ;  others  rolled  themselves 
in  their  cloaks  and  departed.  Nor  did  I  linger,  but  mov- 
ed off  in  a  state  of  mind  which  none  need  envy.  I  ex- 
perienced a  return  of  the  same  sickly  feeling  of  disgust 
with  mankind  and  myself,  with  which  I  had  once  come 
from  the  reading  of  Rousseau's  Confessions.  Surely 
there  can  be  nothing  in  such  a  spectacle  to  promote  mo- 
rality, nothing  to  make  us  either  better  or  happier — ^a  spec- 
tacle which  serves  J)ut  to  create  despondency,  and  to  ar- 
ray man  in  enmity  with  his  condition ! 

I  hurried  at  once  from  the  spot,  determined  to  seek 
some  society  which  might  rid  me  of  my  thoughts,  and  re- 
concile me  to  my  species.  On  turning  to  leave  the  square 
at  the  Calle  Toledo,  I  paused  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
now  lifeless  malefactors.  The  first  executed  had  been 
loosened  from  the  post  to  which  his  feet  were  bound,  and 
his  body  still  continued  to  knock  against  and  revolve  round 
that  of  bis  companion.     However  closely  associated  they 
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might  once  have  heen  in  crimey  they  were  now  more  close- 
ly associated  in  retribution.  It  was  now,  too,'  that  I  re- 
membered that  the  same  Plaza  and  the  same  gallows 
had  known  other  and  very  different  victims — ^that  along 
this  very  street  the  purest  and  bravest  of  Spanish  patriots 
was  drawn  to  execution  on  a  hurdle  ;  nay,  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  I  had  seen  the  very  verdugo  who  rode 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Riego  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW  AND  OLD  CASTILE. 

Joameyto  Segovia.— Choice  of  Conveyance  and  Preparations  for  Departure.— 
Gftlera.— Manzanares  and  the  Florida.— Galera  Scenes.— The  Venta  of  Ooa- 
darrama.— 'Passage  of  the  Mountains.— Segovia. — The  Aqueduct.— The  Cath- 
edral and  Alcazar. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  theme,  the  bustle 
and  incident  of  an  excursion  to  the  country.  I  had  been 
promising  myself  during  the  whole  winter  to  quit  the  city 
80  soon  aa  there  were  any  symptoms  of  spring,  and  to  go 
on  a.  visit  to  Segovia,  returning  by  San  Ildefonso  and  the 
Escuriai.  Towards  the  middle  of  March,  the  trees  of 
the  Prado  began  to  put  forth  shoots  abundantly,  which, 
when  the  sun  shone  brightly  upon  them  at  midday,  were 
seen  to  distil  a  glutinous  substance,  Dne  or  two  apricot 
treesj  sheltered  by  the  palace  of  a  grandee  near  the  Re- 
coletos,  showed  here  and  there  a  scattering  blossom,  sent 
as  a  spy  to  peep  out  and  see  if  winter  had  taken  his  depar* 
tore  ;  and  one  who  kept  his  ears  open  as  I  did,  might  oc- 
casionally hear  a  solitary  bird  trying  a  note,  as  if  to  clear 
his  throat  for  the  overture  in  the  garden  of  Retire.  Be- 
lieying  that  I  discovered  the  symptoms  I  so  anxiously 
.wished  for,  I  determined  to  start  immediately. 
▼OL.  I.      ,  24* 
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Nor  was  I  doomed  on  this  occasion  to  travel  without  a 
companion.  Fortune,  in  a  happy  moment,  provided  one 
in  the  person  of  a  young  countryman,  who  had  come  to 
Spain  in  search  of  instruction.  He  was  just  from  col- 
lege,  full  of  all  the  ardent  feeling  excited  by  olassieal 
pursuits,  with  health  unbroken,  hope  that  was  a  stranger 
to  disappointment,  curiosity  which  had  never  yet  been 
fed  to  satiety.  Then  he  had  sunny  locks,  a  fresh  com- 
plexion, and  a  clear  blue  eye,  all  indications  of  a  joyous 
temperament.  We  had  been  thrown  almost  alone  togetb** 
er  in  a  strange  and  unknown  land  ;  our  ages  were  not 
dissimilar;  and,  though  our  previous  occupations  had 
been  more  so,  we  were,  nevertheless,  soon  acquainted, 
first  with  each  other,  then  with  each  other's  views,  and 
presently  after  we  had  agreed  to  be  companions  on  the 
journey. 

The  next  thing  was  to  find  a  conveyance.  This  was 
not  so  easy  ;  for  in  Spain  diligences  are  only  to  be  found 
on  the  three  principal  roads  leading  from  Madrid  to  Bay- 
onne,  Seville,  and  Barcelona.  This  inconvenience  is 
partly  owing  to  the  little  travelling  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  principally  to  the  great  exposure  of  the  diligences 
to  being  robbed  on  the  highway.  Indeed,  these  vehicles, 
starting  at  fixed  hours,  and  arriving  at  particular  stands 
at  known  periods,  are  thence  so  easily  and  frequently 
waylaid,  that  all  quiet  people  who  are  not  in  a  hurry— 
and  there  are  many  such  in  Spain — ^prefer  a  slower  and 
less  Qstentatious  conveyance.  Hence  the  diligences  are 
poorly  filled,  and,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  patronized  by  any 
but  foreigners  and  men  of  business,  neither  of  whom  con- 
stitute  a  numerous  class.  To  avoid  this  double  incon- 
venience to  nerves  and  pocket,  the  travelling  among  the 
natives  is  chiefly  performed  in  antique  coaches,  such  as 
Oil  Bias  and  Serafina  rode  in,  when  they  went  to  Sala- 
manca, in  large  covered  wagons,  called  gaUras^  or  oa 
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moles  that  are  constantly  patroliog  the  country  under  the 
chaige  of  an  arriero.  These  all  carry  passengers,  and 
the  two  last  also  take  produce  and  merchandise,  perform- 
ing, indeed,  all  the  interior  transportation  of  the  country. 
They  travel  at  the  rate  of  seven  leagues  or  twentyeight 
miles  a  day. '  Having,  per  force,  decided  for  the  galera, 
lad  found  one  that  was  to  start  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
we  agreed  with  the  master  of  it  to  carry  us  to  Segovia, 
which  is  fiflysix  miles  from  Madrid,  and  to  provide  for  all 
•ur  wants  while  on  the  voyage ;  for  which  services  he  was 
to  receive  seven  pesos  durosy  hard  dollars,  agreeably  to 
previous  stipulation. 

Our  other  arrangements  were  few  and  soon  completed. 
One  of  them  was,  to  buy  each  an  old  watch,  whether  of 
tin  or  silver,  not  for  the  usual  purpose  of  learning  the 
time,  but  to  give  away,  in  case  we  might  meet  with  any 
fellow  travellers  on  the  highway,  who  should  intimate 
that  such  a  present  would  be  acceptable.  We  did  not 
so  much  make  this  provision  from  pure  generosity  of  heart, 
as  because  we  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  to  save  our  gold 
ones,  and  in  the  next  to  keep  our  ribs  whole ;  for  people  who 
make  these  modest  appeals  to  your  charity,  when  they 
meet  a  person  of  a  certain  figure,  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  has  a  watch,  and  if  it  be  not  at  once  forthcoming,  think 
that  he  has  either  concealed  it  or  else  lefl  it  at  home,  both 
of  which  are  misdemeanors  for  which  travellers  get  se- 
verely beaten. 

On  the  night  previous  to  our  departure,  we  returned 
home  at  a  late  hour,  and  before  going  to  bed,  packed  a 
Uttle  knapsack  with  sundry  shirts,  stockings,  and  collars, 
not  to  forget  a  little  Don  Quixote,  to  whom  we  looked  as 
a  taUsman  to  take  us  safely  through  every  adventure.  The 
next  morning  we  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  put  on  our 
very  worst  clothes,  so  as  not  to  make  too  splendid  a  figure 
n  the  mountains.     Then,  having  taken  chocolate,  we 
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shouldered  our  cloaks  aiyi  knapsack,  and  took  leave  kind- 
ly of  our  hosts.  They  continued  to  pursue  us  with  good 
wishes  the  whole  way  down  stairs,  commending  us  in 
rapid  succession  to  all  the  saints.  At  the  street  door  we 
turned  to  beckon  a  last  farewell ;  Florencia  was  complete- 
ly out  of  breath,  and  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  calendar. 
The  clocks  were  just  tolling  seven  as  we  reached  the 
meson  of  our  galera,  and  found  a  crowd  of  idlers  assem- 
bled about  the  door  to  witness  its  punctual  departure.  It 
was  such  a  group  as  may  be  seen  any  night  in  a  sainete 
at  the  Teatro  del  Principe.  There  were  fat  men  and  thin 
men,  with  sugar-loaf  caps  and  slouched  hats,  with  shoes 
and  with  sandals,  with  gaiters  and  without  them.  There 
were  none,  however,  without  the  capa  parda.  While  these 
worthies  were  yet  indulging  in  their  solemn  wit,  the  group 
was  joined  by  a  young  girl  of  beautiful  features,  but 
wasted  and  squalid  appearance.  Her  mantilla  was  tat- 
tered, and  hung  in  graceless  folds  about  her  head  and 
shoulders,  her  gown  faded  and  stained,  and  her  dirty  stock- 
ings in  strong  contrast  with  the  care  which  Spanish  wo- 
men usually  bestow  upon  their  feet.  Enough^  however, 
remained  to  show  that  when  the  glow  of  health  was  yet 
fresh  upon  her  cheek,  when  the  artless  smile  of  innocence 
and  the  blush  of  conscious  beauty  still  beamed  expression 
upon  that  fiuied  face— she  must  have  been  more  than  love- 
ly. In  a  moment  the  girl  was  completely  at  home  among 
these  kindred  spirits,  and  the  jokes  and  conversation 
were  hearty  and  unrestrained.  Having  handed  her  snuff 
round  to  the  bystanders,  even  to  us  who  stood  apart  in  the 
door  way,  she  presently  went  off,  opening  and  shutting  her 
&n  with  the  swimming  grace  of  an  Andalusian.  She  did 
not,  however,  go  off  alone,  but  was  followed  at  a  distance 
by  a  quick-stepping  little  man,  with  whom  certain  signifi- 
cant glances  had  been  exchanged.  She  had  come  like  a 
privateer  among  this  convoy  of  hard  characters,  and  bad 
cut  out  and  sailed  away  with  a  prize. 
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The  galera,  or  galley,  as  it  wa^  not  improperly  called, 
had  now  been  backed  out  into  the  street,  when  tfie  master 
and  his  man  began  to  bring  out  mules,  two  at  a  time,  and 
to  string  them  in  a  row  until  there  were  eight  of  them. 
They  were  fat,  saucy  looking  beasts,  with  the  hair  shaved 
away  everywhere,  except  on  the  legs  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail.     As  for  the  galera,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  huge  wagon,  or  rather  small  house  placed  upon  four 
wheels,  of  such  solid  construction  as  to  seem  built  in  de- 
fiance of  time.     The  frame  only  was  of  wood,  the  sides 
being  hung  with  mats  of  esparto  or  straw,  and  the  bottom , 
instead  of  being  boarded,  had  an  open  net-work  of  ropes, 
upon  which  was  stowed  the  cargo.     The  passengers,  and 
we  happened  to  be  the  only  ones,  were  to  accommodate 
themselves  on  the  load,  in  such  postures  as  they  might 
find  convenient.     The  whole  was  completely  sheltered 
and  rendered  habitable  by  a  canvass  pent-house,  kept  in 
place  by  several  wooden  hoops,  traversed  by  reeds,  the 
openings  at  the  front  and  back  being  closed  at  pleasure 
by  curtains  of  esparto.     The  wood  and  iron  work  of  the 
gaJera  were  of  their  natural  color,  but  the  canvass  roof 
was  painted  so  as  to  turn  the  rain,  whilst,  on  either  side, 
were  large  red  letters,  saying,  *  I  belong  to  Manuel  Gar- 
cia, regular  trader  to  Segovia ' — *  Soy  de  Manuel  Garcia^ 
ordtnario  de  Segovia,^ 

So  soon  as  the  mules  were  geared,  Don  Manuel  loosen- 
ed a  big  dog,  who  had  been  on  guard  within,  ^and  who, 
whenever  we  had  come  to  get  a  peep  at  our  accommo- 
dations, had  always  jumped  to  the  end  of  his  chain,  and 
looked  most  fiercely.  As  soon  as  the  chain  and  collar 
(ell  to  the  bottom  of  the  galera,  he  licked  the  hand  of 
his  master,  then  sprang  at  once  to  the  ground,  pawing 
and  snufiing,  and  fell  to  racing  about  the  mules  as  though 
he  had  been  mad.  We  were  now  invited  to  crawl  in.* 
Don  Manuel  followed,  taking  a  conspicuous  station  at 
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the  front,  whilst  the  mate  put  himself  between  the  fore- 
most pair^of  mules,  with  a  hand  at  the  head-stall  of  either. 
*  Arte  I '  said  Don  Manuel,  and  we  set  forward  accor- 
dingly, the  big  dog  prancing  proudly  beside  us,  now  barking 
loudly  at  other  dogs,  and  when  met  by  a  bigger  than  him- 
self, placing  himself  fupon  the  defensive,  under  cover  of 
the  galera.  Though  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  ropes  at 
the  bottom,  in  a  measure  overcame  the  jar,  we  found  our 
vehicle  rather  uneasy  upon  the  pavement ;  but  on  pas- 
sing the  Puerta  de  Segovia,  its  motion  became  easier, 
and  we  rolled  onward  quietly. 

Our  road  lay  for  some  distance  along  the  bank  of  the 
little  stream  of  Manzanares,  here  furnished  with  an  oc- 
casional fountain  and  planted  with  abundance  of  trees, 
under  whose  shade  is  found  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
promenades  of  the  capital.  It  is  known  by  the  pleasing 
name  of  Florida.  As  from  thence  Madrid  is  seen  with 
better  effect  than  from  any  other  point,  we  abandoned  the 
galera,  and  took  to  our  feet,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle. Nor  could  we  fail  to  admire  the  commanding  sit- 
uation of  the  overhanging  city,  its  noble  palace  placed 
conspicuously  towards  the  Florida,  and  the  numerous 
spires  emerging  in  every  directi9n  from  out  the  mass, 
tinged  as  they  then  were  with  the  lustre  of  an  early  sun. 
The  interminable  wheat  fields  spread  out  on  every  side, 
were  now,  too,  beginning  to  assume  a  verdant  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  woody  groves  of  the  Casa  del  Campo,  the 
chequered  kitchen  gardens  which  occupy  the  low  banks 
of  the  Manzanares  and  follow  the  meanderings  of  the 
stream,  and  the  many  bridges  which  connected  its  opposite 
shores,  each  broke  agreeably  upon  the  delighted  eye,  and 
combined  to  make  up  a  most  attractive  picture. 

But  the  scene  now  borrowed  its  chief  charm  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  season.  Winter,  as  I  said  before,  was 
just  resigning  the  dominion  of  nature  to  a  happier  gui- 
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dance.  The  trees  were  resuming  their  verdure,  and  the 
birds,  fljing  from  the  ardor  of  a  warmer  clime,  were  just 
returning  to  woo  and  to  carol  in  the  place  of  their  nativity.  ' 
The  inhabitants  seemed  already  sensible  of  the  change. 
A  few  persons  were  strolling  leisurely  along  at  their  early 
promenade  on  the  Florida,  which  was  further  animated 
hj  people  sallying  out  on  mules  or  horses  to  begin  a  jour* 
ney ;  with  others  more  humbly  seated  upon  panniered 
asses,  and  hastening  to  market,  or  with  women  descend- 
ing to  the  river  with  each  a  bundle  df  clothes  upon  her 
head.  Others,  who  had  risen  earlier,  were  already  busy 
upon  the  bank,  each  upon  her  knees,  with  her  clothes  tuck- 
ed tightly  about  her,,  and  keeping  time  with  her  rapid 
hands  to  a  wild  and  half  sung  voluntary. 

This  valley  of  the  Manzanares  furnishes  the  only  rural 
attractions  to  be  found  anywhere  ne'ar  Madrid.  ^Hence 
it  is  in  sununer  the  chosen  resort  of  the  whole  population. 
Here,  on  the  afternoon  of  a  feast  day,entire  families 
come  out  to  taste  the  joys  of  the  country.  Seating  them- 
selves in  circles  under  the  trees,  they  spread  in  the  midst 
such  provisions  as  they  may  have  brought  with  them, 
and  then  make  a  joyous  repast,  with  the  eafth  for  a  table 
and  the  sky  for  a  canopy.  This  over,  they  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  voice,  the  guitar,  and  the  Castanet,  mingled 
with  the  murmurs  of  the  ^rushing  river  ;  and  at  a  late 
hour  each  seeks  with  a  lighter  heart  the  shelter  of  his 
habitation.  Whilst  this  is  passing  upon  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  the  neighbouring  road  is  thronged  with  horsemen 
and  with  the  equipages  of  the  wealthy.* 

*  Calderon,  in  one  of  lus  comedies,  has  given  an  animated  description 
of  such  a  scene. 

'  Aqui  cantan,  alJi  baylan, 
Aqui  pralan,  alii  gritan, 
Aqui  rinien,  alii  juegan, 
Meriendan  aqui,  alii  brindan ; 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  Florida  we  were  met  by  a  troop- 
pcr  coming  at  the  top  of  his  speed  ;  his  polished  casque 
and  cuirass  glittering  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  and  his  sabre, 
the  hair  of  his  hebnet,  and  the  mane  and  tail  of  his  horse 
all  streaming  backward.  This  unusual  speed  announced 
the  coming  of  some  distinguished  personage,  which  the 
soldier  had  posted  in  advance  to  make  known  to  a  picquet 
of  cuirassiers,  stationed  at  the  barrier,  that  they  might 
form  in  readiness  to  pay  the  customary  honors.  Preseot- 
ly  after  we  disco  veted  the  cause  of  this  commotion  in  the 
approach  of  a  gentleman,  who,  though  plainly  dressed  in 
a  green  surtout  and  cocked  hat,  with  but  two  attendants, 
was  mounted  on  a  superb  sorrel  barb  most  richly  capari- 
soned. It  was  Don  Carlos,  heir  to  the  throne.  Wc 
took  off*  our  hats  in  passing  him,  as  is  the  custom,  and  he 
returned  the  compliment  with  a  similar  salutation,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  most  ghastly  grins. 

On  reaching  a  bridge  over  the  Manzanares,  the  road 
turned  away  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  Segovia.  We 
now  took  leave  of  the  Florida,  and  the  country  opened 
before  us,  stretching  upward  in  successive  ranges  of  ir- 
regular hills,  which,  though  partially  cultivated,  were 
destitute  of  a  single  tree.  Before  us  were  the  mountains 
of  Guadarrama,  extending  their  bold  proportions  across 
our  path,  and  almost  everywhere  covered  with  snow. 
Whatever  might  be  the  season  at  the  Prado,  and  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Manzanares,  it  was  evident  that  winter 
had  still  a  strong  hold  upon  the  mountains,  and  that  how- 
ever warmly  the  sun  might  now  play  upon  our  backs, 

Pais  tan  hormoso  y  tan  vario^  • 

due  para  su  la  Florida 

Estacion  de  todo  el  orbe 

La  mas  bella,  honnosa  y  rica, 

Solo  al  no  falta  el  no  ^ 

Mas  ya  es  objeccion  antigua.' 
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aB  we  moved  onwards  before  him,  we  should  have  cold 
fingers  ere  we  reached  Segovia. 

Having  reached  the  open  country,  our  host  of  the  ga- 
lera  invited  us  to  enter.  He  then  drew  from  a  canvass 
bag  which  hung  beside  him,  certain  loaves  of  fine  white 
bread  and  links  of  Vique  sausages,  being  the  stores 
which  he  had  laid  in  for  the  voyage.  The  first  thing 
Don  Manuel  had  done,  on  passing  the  barrier  of  the 
customs,  was  to  fill  with  wine  his  bota,  or  skin  bottle,  at 
one  of  those  shops  which  are  found  just  without  all  the 
barriers  of  Madrid,  and  where  the  wine,  not  having  paid 
a  duty  of  near  one  hundred  per  cent.,  is  sold  for  about 
half  what  it  costs  within.  He  now  took  down  the  bota 
fi'om  where  it  hung,  swinging  to  and  fro,  on  one  of  the 
reeds  at  the  top  of  the  galera  ;  then,  leaving  the  mules 
to  their  own  discretion,  we  all  drew  round  and  commend- 
ed a  hearty  attack  upon  our  stores,  sitting  in  a  circle  and 
cross-legged,  like  so  many  Turks  or  tailors.  There 
was  a  novelty,  a  charm  in  this  primitive  repast,  which 
pleased  us  greatly,  and  of  the  bota  we  became  complete- 
ly enamoured. 

The  wine  in  Spain  is  everywhere  transported — and  so 
also  is  oil — in  skins  that  are  covered  on  the  hairy  side 
with  a  coat  of  pitch.  If  the  skin  belonged  originally  to 
a  goat,  the  hair,  being  of  no  value,  is  not  removed. 
Wine  is  said  to  keep  better  in  skins  than  in  casks  ;  but 
the  more  probable  reason  why  this  kind  of  vessel  has  so 
completely  superseded  the  use  of  barrels  and  bottles  in 
Spain,  may  be  found  in  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  ■Spain, 
and  the  great  number  of  sheep  and'goats  that  everywhere 
cover  the  country.  A  skin  requires  very  little  prepara- 
tion to  fit  it  for  use.  It  is  first  tanned  a  Httle,  then  coat- 
ed with  pitch  and  turned  inside  out.  The  hole  by  which 
the  original  owner  was  let  out,  is  now  sewed  up  ;  so  are 
the  legs,  which  serve  as  handles  to  carry  the  bota  to  and 
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fro^  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  tied  round  with  a 
string,  and  serves  as  a  spout  to  draw  off  the  liquor. 
Another  advantage  of  the  hota,  in  a  primitive  country  like 
this,  is,  that  it  keeps  its  place  upon  the  back  of  a  mule, 
and  takes  care  of  itself  much  better  than  a  barrel.  The 
universal  use  of  the  bota  is  one  of  the  first  things  in  Spain 
to  excite  the  attention  of  a  stranger  ;  and  Cervantes,  who 
introduces  the  most  familiar  scenes  and  objects  into  the 
life  of  his  Hidalgo,  has  made  one  of  his  most  diverting 
adventures  to  turn  upon  this  peculiarity.  The  reader 
will  readily  remember  the  adventure  of  the  giants. 

But  to  return  to  our  little  bota  or  horrachoj  *  drunkard,' 
as  it  is  otherwise  called  ;  though  a  mere  chicken  to  those 
we  have  just  been  talking  about,  one  can  scarce  conceive 
a  more  agreeable  little  travelling  companion.     It  was 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  shot-bag,  and  held  the  con- 
venient quantity  of  a  gallon.     At  the  mouth  was  a  small 
wooden  bowl,  which  served  as  a  tunnel  to  pour  the  wine 
in,  and  as  a  cup  to  drink  it  out  again.     Thus,  when  Don 
/  Manuel  handed  me  the  borracho,  I  did  but  hold  the  cup 
to  my  lips  with  my  right  hand,  and  lifl  the  skin  upward 
.  gradually  with  the  other,  when  the  wine  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  and  though  I  swigged  long  and  lustily,  it 
kept  always  at  the  same  level  ;  a  mystery  which  greatly 
perplexed  me,  until  I  came  to  remember  that  in  ray  ear- 
nestness I  had  been  squeezing  the  skin  with  my  fingers. 
Afler  passing  through  a  country  poorly  cultivated  and 
*  almost  without  population,  we  arrived,  towards  dark,  at 
the  sunall  town  of  Guadarrama,  situated  in  a  mountain 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  range  of  the  chain.     The 
galera  was  driven  into  the  long  court-yard  of  the  princi- 
pal venta.     We  got  our  cloaks  and  knapsack  together ; 
then  jumping  to  the  ground,  we  stretched  our  legs,  and 
were  ushered  into   the  kitchen,  which,  in  a    Spanish 
country  inn,  is  the  common  place  of  congregation.    We 
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were  at  once  welcomed  to  the  stone  seats  covered  with 
mats,  which  projected  from  the  wall  beside,  or  rather 
within,  the  immense  fire-place.  In  the  chimney  was  a 
stool  shelf,  removed  a  few  feet  from  the  fire,  which  con- 
tained large  splinters  of  pine  wood.  These  blazed  up- 
ward cheerily,  sending  forth  a  glare  of  lights  which  illu- 
minated the  chimney  and  the  nearer  portions  of  the  kitch 
en,  and  shone  full  upon  the  faces  of  the  whole  party. 

The  principal  figure  in  the  group  was  the  ventero, 
who  occupied  the  place  of  honor  in  the  chimney  corner. 
He  was  a  most  hearty  looking  little  man,  and  his  figure, 
with  the  cleanly,  well-ordered  disposition  of  the  kitchen, 
gave  favorable  anticipations  of  our  fare.  He  was  short 
and  very  bulky,  yet  extremely  well  made  ;  indeed  his 
neatly-turned  little  legs,  seen  to  advantage  in  velvet 
breeches,  and  descending  from  his  rotund  body,  would 
have  done  no  dishonor  to  a  more  distinguished  person- 
age. He  wore,  over  sundry  inner  garments,  an  outer 
jacket  of  black  sheepskin,  which  did  not  quite  meet  in 
front,  but  was  fastened  by  chain  clasps  of  silver ;  whilst 
his  fiiU  and  jocund  face  was  surmounted  by  a  narrow 
rimmed,  sugar-loaf  hat  of  oil-cloth,  upon  which  was  plant- 
ed a  flaming  royalist  cockade — the  badge  of  his  political 
belief.  The  ventera  was  a  busy,  stirring  woman,  content 
in  all  things  to  execute  the  orders  of  her  lord.  As  for 
their  daughter,  who  waited  upon  us,  she  was  well  made 
and' quick  moving^-a  Moorish  beauty,  in  short,  whose  . 
black  eyes  could  not  be  gazed  upon  with  indifference. 
The  most  singular  of  the  group,  however,  was  a  sort  of 
esquire  to  the  ventero,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
precise  office  in  the  house,  but  to  whose  'share  fell  sun- 
dry Uttle  indefinite  cares,  such  as  carrying  the  passports 
of  travellers  to  be  signed  by  the  police,  and  holding  the 
candle.     He  was  a  thin,  meagre  little  old  man,  who, 
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nevertheless,  seeAied  quite  as  happy  in  his  leanness  as 
the  ventero  in  his  rotundity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  singular 
and  amusing  sight  to  see  the  little  man  seated  beside  his 
master^  with  one  arm  over  his  thigh,  and  looking  up  to 
him  from  his  lower  seat,  as  to  a  superior  being,  evident- 
ly seeking  to  catch  the  first  expression  of  his  will,  by 
watching  the  movement  of  his  lazy  eye. 

The  society  of  the  kitchen  was  soon  after  augmented 
by  other  arrivals.  The  new  comers,  after  allowing  a 
sufficient  tinle  to  elapse  to  show  they  were  not  so  undig- 
nified as  to  be  in  a  hurry,  called  for  their  suppers  of  soup 
and  bacon.  When  asked  by  the  ventera  if  they  brought 
their  own  bread,  each  answered.  Yes,  and  went  to  his 
cart  or  galera  for  a  loaf,  which  he  commenced  cutting 
into  a  large  basin,  ready  for  the  soup  to  be  turned  in 
upon  it.  Then,  when  all  was  ready,  and  each  was  aboot 
to  sit  down  to  his  portion,  he  would  call  out  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  every  one,  ^  Oentlemen !  who  wishes  to  sup 
with  me  .^' — ^  Semores  !  qviere  quiere  cenar  can  nUgoV 
^  Being  answered  by  the  general  thanks  for  his  invitation, 
usually  expressed  in  the  words,  ^  Q^e  le  haga  d  usted 
buen  provecho  ! ' — '  May  it  do  you  good  service  ! '  he 
would  then  fall  to  manfully,  as  if  determined  to  realize 
the  good  wishes  of  the  company. 

With  all  the  remnants  of  ancient  observances  and  abuses 
which  remain  in  Spain,  there  has  also  been  preserved  a 
fund  of  that  old-fashioned  punctilio,  which,  having  been 
banished  from  the  higher  classes,  who  have  adopted  the 
French  manners,  is  still  observed  by  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion. The  first  time  you  enter  a  house,  you  are  told  by 
the  master  that  it  is  yours,  to  do  with  it  whatever  you  may 
please ;  nor  will  a  Spaniard  ever  so  much  as  take  a  glass  of 
water  in  your  presence  without  first  having  offered  it  to 
you.     Though  there  may  be  something  irksome  in  this 
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overstrained  politeness,  yet  it  gives,  upon  the  whole,  a 
courteous  turn  to  the  manners  of  a  people.* 

As^r  the  master  of  our  gallej,  he  had  been  accosted 
almost  immediately  on  entering  the  venta,  by  its  well 
fed  host,  to  know  what  the  gentleman  would  sup  upon. 
^Lo  que  haya.^ — ^Whatever  there  may  be,'  was  the 
answer.  ^  Pues  semor,^  said  the  ventero,  ^  hay  de  toda  ; ' 
and  then  he  began  enumerating  a  long  list  of  liebreSy 
perdizeSj  gaUinas,  jamony  y  tocino.  Poor  Don  Manuel 
was  embarrassed  by  the  superfluity,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
between  the  fear  of  not  equalling  pur  expectations  and 
the  opposite  dread  of  paying  away  too  much  money.  The 
moment  was  a  critical  one,  and  we  watched  the  counte- 
nance of  our  master  with  interest ;  for  we  had  been  a 
good  deal  shaHen  during  the  day's  journey,  and  had  taken 
nothing  but  bread  and  sausage.  Finally  he  put  his  foot 
down  with  an  air  of  resolution,  and  order  bacon  and  eggs,  to 
be  followed  by  a  stewed  hare  and  a  desert  of  olives.  Upon 
this  the  ventero,  who  was  still  seated  in  the  corner,  put 
his  hands  upon  his  thighs,  and  then  threw  his  body  for- 
ward so  as  to  rise  with  ease  and  dignity.  When  fairly  up, 
he  went  to  a  comer  where  there  were  some  hares  hanging 
by  their  hind  feet,  with  ears  and  tail  cocked  as  if  they 
were  still  bounding  it  over  the  lea.  Little  John — for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  ventero's  uncle  and  esquire-— at- 
tended punctu^ly  with  a  splinter  of  burning  pine,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  chimney,  and  after  a  short  con- 
sultation, a  fine  hare  was  selected.  ^  Que  gordo ! '  ^  How 
fat  I '  said  the  ventero.  ^  Q^e  gordo ! '  echoed  little  John. 
They  then  brought  it  over  to  me  ;  I  felt  its  ribs,  and  ex- 
claimed ,  ^  Q^e  gordo  ! ' 

We  spent  another  half  hour  most  agreeably  in  listening 

*  These  remarks  apply  to  every  pait  of  Spain  which  the  author 
visited,  except  Catalonia. 
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to  the  conversation  of  the  varied  assembly.  Nor  were 
we  slightly  interested  in  watching  the  process  of  depriving 
the  hare  of  his  skin,  which  Don  Manuel  at  once  took 
possession  of,  and  stowed  away  in  the  gaiera.  The  hare 
was  then  torn  piecemeal  and  put  into  a  puchero,  with 
plenty  of  pepper,  salt,  and  saffron,  and  sundry  morsels  of 
garUc  and  tomata.  All  this  was  interesting  to  us,  and 
when  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  ventero  Med  the  lid 
and  put  a  wooden  spoon  in,  to  taste  the  viand,  it  became 
still  more  so.  {  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  moment  when 
the  contents  were  emptied,  great  and  small,  into  a  large 
earthen  dish,  sending  up  a  smoke  that  filled  the  whole 
kitchen  with  the  most  grateful  fragrance.  Those  who 
were  busy  with  their  humble  soup,  were  too  proud  to  look 
after  the  heavy  laden  dish  as  it  sailed  away  into  another 
apartment,  leaving  a  track  like  a  steamer's,  only  far  more 
savoury.  When,  however,  the  daughter  came  to  an- 
nounce supper,  we  gave  all  who  pleased  a  chance  to 
partake;  for  Don  Manuel  issued  a  loud  and  general 
invitation,  by  saying,  ^  Seniorea!  vengan  ustedes  d  cenar 
can  noaotros ! ' 

We  followed  our  supper  into  the  room  where  my  fiiend 
and  I  were  to  sleep,  and  there  found  it  crowded  upon  a 
small  square  table.  Don  Manuel  and  his  man  remained 
upon  their  feet  until  we  were  seated,  nor  would  they  put 
their  spoons  into  the  dish  to  help  themselves  until  we 
had  first  done  so.  It  was  rather  to  our  situation  of  guests 
and  strangers  that  we  owed  this  courtesy,  than  to  any 
feeling  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  our  hosts.  A  Spaniard, 
though  only  an  arriero,  owns  himself  inferior  to  no  man. 
Don  Manuel,  when  he  went  to  the  gaiera  to  leave  the 
skin  of  the  hare,  returned  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  our 
little  bota  ;  he  had  likewise  loosened  the  dog  from  his 
post,  that  he  might  partake  of  our  supper.  We  had  scarce 
taken  our  stations  round  the  table,  before  the  animal  posted 
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himself  beneath,  where  he  was  well  cared  for  by  the  whole  ^ 
party.  He  seemed  to  understand  perfectly  the  relation 
between  us  and  his  master,  for  he  took  our  bones  and  re- 
ceired  our  caresses,  and  was  altogether  on  tolerable  terms 
with  us  throughout  the  journey  ;  but  when  we  met  him  af- 
terwards in  the  street  at  Segovia,  he  took  no  notice  of  our 
whistle.  Having  ate  of  the  eggs,  the  stew,  and  the  ba* 
con,  and  found  all  excellent,  we  amused  ourselves  awhile 
with  the  olives,  and  in  circulating  the  borracho.  Pre- 
sently after  our  companions  asked  if  we  took  chocolate.  * 
We  answered,  ^Con  mucho  guaiQ,^  They  then  retired, 
saying,  *  Que  ustedes  descanaen  ! ' — *  May  you  rest  well ! ' 
The  wreck  of  the  supper  likewise  disappeared,  and  we 
were  left  in  quiet  possession. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  we  were 
suddenly  waked  by  the  glare  of  a  lamp  streaming  full  in 
our  faces.  We  should,  perhaps,  have  been  vexed  at  the 
unseasonable  interruption,  had  we  not  discovered,  on 
bringing  our  eyes  to  a  focus,  that  the  bearer  of  the  lamp 
was  no  other  than  our  little  Morisca  who  was  bringing  us 
the  chocolate.  Having  swallowed  it  down  and  put  on  our 
clothes,  we  said  ^  AdM%  ! '  to  such  of  our  hosts  as  were 
stirring,  then  nestled  ourselves  close  together  upon  a 
bunch  of  mats  at  the  bottom  of  the  galera,  which  pre- 
sently after  rolled  out  of  the  court-yard,  and  commenced 
slowly  its  winding  course  up  thb  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  morning  was  a  cool  one,  such  as  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  in  this  elevated  region  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  snow.  Hence  we  were  happy,  when  the  sun 
rose,  to  abandon  the  galera,  and  stretch  our  limbs  to  the 
top  of  the  pass.  There  was  something  inspiring  in  this 
genevous  exercise,  and  in  inhaling  the  unbreathed  air  of 
the  mountain  ;  so  that  when  we  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  pass,  where  New  and  Old  Castile  are  divided,  we 
were  both  in  full  glow  and  in  a  high  state  of  excitation. 
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llien,  had  there  been  any  fine  scenery  within  our  reach, 
we  were  prepared  to  have  relished  it ;  I  to  gaze  with  the 
vague  and  general  admiration  of  an  o^^dinary  man  ;  my 
companion  to  point  to  the  tree,  the  rock,  the  glen,  and 
the  river,  in  short,  to  see,  and  to  analyze  with  the  eye  of  a 
poet.  But  neither  of  us  was  called  upon  to  be  sentimental 
either  in  feeling  or  expression.  There  were,  indeed, 
a  few  young  pines  shooting  up  about  our  road,  which 
was  seen  winding  its  way  up  the  mountain,  with  many 
a  turn,  from  the  little  village  of  Guadarrama.  Here  and 
there,  along  the  declivity,  were  occasional  ponds  of  stag- 
nant water,  now  sources  of  disease,  though  only  asking 
the  aid  of  man  to  furnish  the  means  of  fertility.  Over  the 
extensive  plains  of  New  Castile,  toward  the  southeast, 
might  be  seen  some  fields  cultivated,  though  unenclosed  ; 
but  there  were  more  that  had  been  abandoned,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  was  uncheered  by  the  presence  of 
either  tree  or  stream.  The  view  on  the  side  of  Old  Castile 
was  still  more  desolate  and  dreary ;  for  whilst  the  sun 
shone  full  and  brightly  upon  the  rival  province,  the 
mountains  of  Guadarrama  still  intercepted  the  igenial 
influence,  and  covered  all  that  lay  westward  with  a  cloak 
of  obscurity. 

During  our  winding  descent  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  we  met  several  groups  of  countrymen  coming 
with  loaded  mules  and  aSses  from  various  parts  of  Old 
^  Castile,  and  toiling  more  slowly  up  the  acclivity.  Their 
costume,  though  very  singular,  was  not  inelegant.  They 
wore  breeches,  leggings,  and  a  peaked  montera  cap  of 
brown  cloth  ;  but  instead  of  a  cloak,  they  had  an  outside 
jacket  or  rather  cuirass  of  tanned  sheepskin,  which  is 
put  on  over  the  head,  and  is  then  strapped  closely  around 
the  body  with  a  wide  girdle  of  leather,  having  in  firont  a 
large  iron  buckle.  This  girdle  served  likewise  as  a  belt 
to  sustain  a  long  flexible  cartouch-box,  which  nearly  sur- 
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rounded  the  back  ;  for  each  had  a  loaded  musket^  or  fow- 
ling-piece, hanging  ready  at  the  side  of  his  mule.  Some 
of  these  people  had  a  dress  very  like  the  old  Dutch  cos- 
tume. It  consisted  of  a  broad  hat  with  a  low  crown, 
a  jacket/ and  waiscoat  without  collars,  leaving  the  neck 
perfectly  bare,  and  immense  trunk  liose,  of  the  same  dark 
colored  cloth  with  the  rest,  which  hung  like  a  sack  about 
the  thighs.  The  lower  part  of  this  singular  garment 
formed  a  legging,  which  was  wrapped  tightly  about  the 
calf,  and  con&ied  with  many  turns  of  a  green  garter.  At 
the  bottom  it  terminated  in  a  gaiter,  which  fell  loose- 
ly over  the  shoe.  Some  of  these  men  wore  ample 
great  coats,  likewise  without  collars,  and  not  unlike 
what  are  ascribed,  in  paintings  and  upon  the  stage,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hungary  ;  but  a  jerkin  or  cuirass  of 
leather  strapped  tightly  about  the  loins  was  more  com- 
mon. Don  Manuel  told  us  that  these  people  come  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Astorga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
In  dresB  and  in  physiognomy,  they  had  less  the  appear- 
ance of  Spaniards  than  of  Germans  or  Dutchmen. 

Towards  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  entered  that  fa- 
mous old  city  of  Segovia,  of  which  the  curious  may  find 
mention,  under  the  very  same  name,  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Pliny.  Nor  has  Segovia  failed  to  make  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  modem  times  ;  for  it  was  a  long  while 
the  principal  manufacturing  city  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  learn 
from  Townshend,  that  there  were  in  Segovia  thirtyfour 
thousand  persons  employed  exclusively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  ;  but  now  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
does  not  exceed  ten  thousand.  As  a  compensation  for 
this  decline,  the  number  of  convents  has  risen  to  twenty- 
one,  and  there  are  now  twentysix  ch\irches.  Industry 
has  fled — ^the  clergy  remain  and  multiply.  In  the  open 
country  between  Madrid  and  Segovia,  for  one  inhabited 
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house  that  we  came  to,  there  were  certainly  two  in  ru- 
ins ;  indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  j^sing  through 
a  depopulated  territory.  Many  of  these  houses,  we 
were  told,  had  been  destroyed  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence ;'but  it  is  likely,  that  in  more  instances,' the  insecu- 
rity of  living  isolated  has  led  to  their  abandonment.  As 
the  villages  in  this  part  of  Spain  are  separated  by  very 
long  intervals,  it  generally  follows  that  he  who  abandons 
his  house,  to  seek  security  in  the  society  of  his  fellow 
men,  must  likewise  give  up  the  cultivation  of  his  field. 
Hence  result  a  diminished  production  and  declining  pop- 
ulation ;  and  hence,  too,  the  painful  sight  of  wasted  lands 
and  ruined  habitations. 

Our  first  care  on  arriving  in  Segovia  was  to  take  leave 
of  the  galera,  the  mules,  the  dog,  and  Don  Manuel,  who 
promised  to  visit  us  at  our  posada.  We  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  by  a  lad  who  carried  our 
knapsack,  and  were  soon  after  installed  in  a  narrow  room, 
whose  balcony  overlooked  the  great  Square  of  Segovia, 
now  no  longer  the  scene  of  stir  and  turmoil.  Having 
taken  a  greasy  dinner,  we  wandered  forth  to  look  at  the 
famous  aqueduct  of  Segovia.  ^  So  marvellous  a  work,' 
says  Father  Mariana, '  that  the  vulgar  still  believe  it  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  devil.' 

This  aqueduct  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Its 
object  was  to  convey  the  water,  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  over  a  steep  ravine  seven  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  more  than  ninety  deep,  which  divided  one  portion  of 
the  city  from  the  other.  To  effect  this,  two  ranges  of 
arches  were  thro^vn  across,  one  above  another.  The  up- 
per one  is  on  a  level  with  the  high  land  on  either  side, 
and  has  one  hundred  and  fiftynine  arches.  Though  the 
middle  part  of  the  aqueduct  is  ninetyfour  feet  from  the 
ground,  yet  the  bases  of  the  abutments  are  not  more  than 
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eight  feet  wide — a  fact  which  is  the   best   comment 
upon  the  beauty,  lightness,  and  perfection  of  the  struc* 
ture.     Indeed,  it  is   even   admitted    that,   though  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  magnificence  to  the  Font-du-Gard, 
the  aqueduct  of  Segovia  is  yet  the  greater  wonder.     The 
stones  used  in  the  construction  of  this  aqueduct  are  all 
of  equal  size,  about  two  feet  square,  and  are  put  togeth- 
er without  any  cement,  depending  solely  upon  each  other 
to  be  maintained  in  their  places.    A  very  few  have  fallen, 
but  the  action  of  the  weather  has  worn  away  the  edges  of 
all  of  them,  until  they  now  appear  nearly  round.    The  slow 
but  treacherous  attacks  of  time  will  necessarily  continue 
to  work  in  secret  upon  this  monument  at  once  of  human 
skill  and   human   ignorance  ;  *  but  when  we  look  back 
through  the  seemingly  interminable  vista  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  during  which  it  has  continued  to  mock  that 
principle  of  nature  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  er- 
erything,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  period  when  it  shall 
no  longer  contmue  to  call  forth  the   admiration  of  the 
world. 

Leaving  the  aqueduct,  we  went  next  to  the  cathedral — 
an  inunense  pile  in  a  finished  and  complete  state,  and 
perfectly  symmetrical.  It  is  a  fine,  though  not  a  first-rate 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  From  the  cathedral 
we  passed  on  to  the  Alcazar,  or  old  fortified  palace  of  the 
Moorish  governors  of  Segovia.  When  the  Moors  con- 
quered Spain,  they  erected  strong  holds,  which  they  called 
Alcazars,  in  every  favorable  situation  with  a  view  to  guard 
their  newly  acquired  possessions,  to  protect  their  terri- 
tory from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Christians,  and 
to  lengthen  out  their  lease  of  the  Peninsula.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia.     It  stands  west  of 

*  The  Romans  were  unacquainted  with  that  simple  law  of  physics, 
by  which  fluids,  when  confined,  tend  to  regain  their  level. 
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the  city,  on  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  which  is 
separated  from  the  surrounding  country  hy  the  deep  bed 
of  the  river  Eresema  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  hj 
that  abrupt  ravine  which  intersects  the  city,  and  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  wonderful  aqueduct.  Thus  the 
Alcazar  is  surrounded  on  these  sides  by  perpendicular 
precipices.  A  deep  trench,  cut  across  the  rocky  platform, 
separates  it  from  the  city  on  the  third,  and  renders  it  com- 
pletely insular.  The  fortification  consists  of  a  huge  square 
tower,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  stand  upon  the 
edges  of  the  precipice,  and  are  flanked  with  circular  but- 
tresses, having  conical  roofs  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
arches  of  the  interior  are  circular,  and  very  massive. 

The  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  once  the  abode  and  strong  hold 
of  kings,  has  served  in  later  times  as  a  prison  for  Barbarj 
corsairs,  taken  along  the  coast  of  Spain.  Thus  it  maj 
well  have  chanced  that  a  descendant  of  the  very  prince 
who  reared  this  goodly  Alcazar  to  be  the  pride  of  his  house, 
has  returned  in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  to  dwell  in  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors.  The  old  tower,  too,  which  rises 
in  the  midst,  was  long  the  mysterious  abode  of  state 
prisoners,  whether  convicted  or  only  accused  of  high 
treason.  The  reader  will  readily  remember  that  Gil 
Bias,  by  an  irksome  residence  in  this  very  Tower  of  Se- 
govia, was  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having  basked 
awhile  in  ministerial  sunshine. 

In  the  present  day,  the  Alcazar  is  devoted  to  a  nobler 
use.  A  number  of  noble  youths  are  here  educated,  with 
a  view  to  becoming  officers  of  enginery  and  artillery. 
Among  the  branches  taught  are  mathematics,  drawing, 
the  French  and  English  languages,  and  arms.  Having 
a  line  to  a  young  Swiss,  who  was  one  of  the  cadets,  we 
were  readily  admitted  at  the  outer  gate,  and  conducted 
across  the  drawbridge,  through  several  winding  approach- 
es, into  the  court-yard  behind  the  tower.  We  were  much 
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pleased  with  the  cleanly  and  weltordered  arrangement 
of  the  sleeping  rooms,  refectory,  and  hospitals  ;  but  what 
most  delighted  us  was  the  appearance  of  the  lads,  all  of 
them  young,  ruddy,  and  healthful.  We  thought  we  had 
never  seen  such  a  collection  of  good  looks.  Nor  was  it 
a  little  curious  to  see  these  generous  youths,  whose  dress, 
maimers,  and  pursuits  belonged  entirely  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  moving  about  among  the  walls  and  arch- 
es of  other  times,  learning  the  art  of  taking  citadels,  with- 
in the  battlements  of  one,  which,  though  once  impregnar 
ble,  would  now  scarce  offer  a  day's  resistance,  or 
drawing  men  and  horses  in  the  very  mosque  of  the  Al- 
cazar, whose  hollow,  ceiling  is  still  loaded  with  a  profu- 
sion of  minute  and  richly  gilded  ornaments,  interlarded 
with  maxims  from  the  Koran,  all  the  work  of  a  people, 
who  were  taught  to  abhor  every  imitation  of  animate 
thipgs  as  idolatrous  and  abominable. 

We  have  thus  in  Segovia,  monuments  reared  by  three 
widely  different  people  who  have  ruled  in  turn  over  the 
Spanish  Peninsula;  by  Romans  from  Italy;  by  Goths 
from  the  frosty  coasts  of  Scandinavia  ;  or  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet  from  the  patriarchal  regions  of  Arabia.* 

The  Moorish  part  of  the  Alcazar  may  be  esteemed  rath- 
er a  favorable  specimen  of  the  Arabesque,  since  it  has  its 
arches  circular  instead  of  elliptical,  and  is  built  with 
more  than  usual  solidity.  It  is  between  the  Gothic  and 
the  Grecian,  destitute  of  the  grandeur  of  the  one,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  other.  As  for  the  Gothic  style,  as  we  see 
it  exhibited  in  the  cathedral,  no  one  can  deny  the  gran- 
deur of  its  conception,  nor  the  hardihood  of  its  execution. 
Gothic  architecture  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses 

♦The  writer  does  not  remember  whether  the  cathedral  was  erected 
before  or  after  the  recovery  of  Segovia  by  the  Christians.    It  is  not  ma- 
terial, since  the  Gothic  architecture  was  still  used  in  Spain  down  to  the 
time  of  Ferdidand  and  Isabella. 
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of  religion.  Its  severe  grandeur  inspires  the  mind  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  and  solemnity.  When  a  man  places 
himself  at  the  extremity  of  such  a  pile  as  the  Munster, 
and  takes  in,  at  a  single  glance,  the  combination  of  waUa 
uid  arches,  swelling  upwards,  to  produce  one  single 
grand  effect,  and  striving  to  take  in  as  much  as  maj  be 
of  that  great  spirit,  which  floats  upon  the  breeze  and  exists 
in  nature,  he  forgets  for  a  moment  that  he  sees  the  work 
of  beings  like  himself  But  we  turn  with  pleasure  from 
the  gloom  of  the  Gothic  to  the  simple  elegance  of  the  Gre- 
cian, from  the  Cathedral  of  Segovia  to  the  Aqueduct. 
Here  we  see  strength,  durability,  and  convenience,  com- 
bined with  symmetry  and  beauty — ^here,  the  more  we 
scrutinize,  the  more  we  admire. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OLD  AND  NEW  CASTILE. 

La  Granja.— We  tire  of  Old  CaBtile.— Pedro.—Perplexitics  in  thte  Mountaim.— 
The  Summit  of  the  Pass.— Pedro's  Aiuiiety.*-6uadarrama.~£seoriaI.~R«- 
torn  to  Madrid. 

At  an  early  hour  the  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Se- 
govia, we  left  that  city  in  a  calesin,  to  go  to  La  Granja, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  its  patron  saint,  San 
Ildefonso.  Our  vehicle  was  conducted  by  a  half-witted 
fellow,  who  had  just  sense  enough  to  hold  his  horse  by 
the  head,  and  run  beside  him,  like  one  possessed,  the 
whole  seven  miles  of  our  journey.  Towards  eight  o'clock 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  royal  palace,  and  found  its  first 
appearance  very  imposing.  When  we  approached  near- 
er, however,  it  did  not  justify  the  opinion  we  had  formed 
at  a  distance  ;  for  the  front  is  irregular  and  destitute  of 
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ftU  beaaty.  The  same  may  not  be  said  of  the  fibgade  U^ 
wards  the  garden,  which  is  symmetrical  and  elegant. 
The  fountains  of  La  Granja  form,  however,  its  chief 
attraction,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  world.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  ar» 
concentrated  into  a  much  smaller  compass  than  at  Ver- 
iailles,  so  that  when  playing,  one  may  catch  sight  of 
nearly  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal represents  Diana  followed  by  her  nymphs,  who  hide 
her  from  the  eyes  of  Actseon.  In  another,  ApoUo  is 
seen  with  Latona  and  Diana,  whilst  at  the  extremities 
of  the  circular  basin  are  seventy  huge  frogs,  sending  up 
as  many  jets,  which  form  a  canopy  over  the  heads  ot 
the  divinities.  But  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is  Fame,. 
mounted  upon  Pegasus,  and  having  in  her  mouth  a 
trumpet,  from  which  she  sends  a  jet  of  water  to  the 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  finest 
view  in  the  garden,  is  at  the  angle,  called  Plaza-de^las- 
Ochocalles,  where  commence  eight  avenues  o£  trees, 
each  of  which  has  at  its  extremity  a  fine  fountain  sur- 
rounded by  statues.  Even  as  we  saw  it,  the  sight  was 
indeed  beautiful,  and  we  regretted  greatly  that  we  could 
not  witness  the  playing  of  the  waters.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  finely  executed  statues  in  marble,  placed 
in  groups  or  singly  along  the  public  walks ;  but  the 
figures  connected  with  the  fountains  are  chiefly  of  lead, 
bronzed  over.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  this  metal,  . 
by  its  susceptibility  of  improvement  afler  having  been 
cast,  is  admirably  adapted  to  lend  grace  to  sculpture. 

The  palace  and  garden  of  La  Granja  were  erected 
by  Philip  V. ,  who  wished  to  have  with  him  in  Spain 
something  which  might  remind  him  of  his  birth-place 
Versailles,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  shelter  against 
the  burning  heats  of  a  Castilian  summer.  To  acicomplish 
this  purpoee,  he  fixed  upon  La  Granja,  which,  being 
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•«itirated  on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  moantaiiis 
ef  Guadarrama,  is  only  dbone  upon  by  the  sun  during  a 
part  of  the  day,  and  then  with  rays  that  are  in  a  measure 
fMiwerleas.  Hence  the  seasons  are  here  so  far  retarded, 
iimt  the  spring  fruits  do  not  ripen  until  midsummer.  The 
site  of  La  Granja  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  bed  of 
rocks,  thrown  together  in  irregular  masses,  with  scarce 
floil  enough  in  the  intervals  to  support  a  scattered  growth 
of  pines.  It  was  first  necessary  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
the  ground,  and  to  bring  soil  from  the  plain  below.  A 
lake  was  then  formed  on  a  platform  at  the  top  of  the  gar- 
den, and  here  all  the  torrents  produced  by  the  melting 
ei  the  snow  and  by  rains,  were  collected  with  mudi  art 
and  labor,  to  feed  the  fountains.  This  done,  forest  trees 
were  planted  in  every  direction,  with  canals  of  water 
running  to  the  roots  of  each.  But  the  result  is  said  to 
idiow  the  vanity  of  art,  when  it  attempts  to  render  itsdf 
independent  of  nature  ;  for  the  trees,  seeking  to  posh 
their  roots  into  the  earth,  and  meeting  obstacles,  are  not 
^Nmd  to  flourish.  Such  as  we  see  it,  however,  La  Gran- 
ja is  a  country  residence  worthy  in  all  things  of  a  great 
king.  This  the  reader  will  more  easily  conceive,  when 
he  learns  that  the  improvements  cost  fortyfive  millions 
of  doUars,  according  to  Bourgoanne,  the  exact  sum 
which  PhiUp  V.  left  Spain  indebted,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  court  passes  the  hot  season  in  La  Granja; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  a  complete  desert. 

Having  seen  everything  of  note  connected  with  the 
palace  and  garden,  we  returned  to  the  posada,  in  which 
we  had  previously  deposited  our  knapsack.  We  now  sat 
down  to  a  rude  and  simple  meal,  which  the  keen  air  and 
exercise  of  the  morning  rendered  most  acceptable.  Nor 
were  we  less  pleased  with  the  young  girl  who  served  us. 
She  might  already  have  seen  fourteen  summers,  and 
was,  perhaps,  now  entering  upon  her  fifteenth,  with  nev 
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and  unknown  sensibilities,  ^e  had  been,  as  she  told 
usy  a  week  in  La  Granja— caught  and  brought  in  wOd 
from  some  village  in  the  mountains.  She  was  heartj, 
well  made,  and  active,  and  unbroken  by  sickness,  indul- 
gence, or  disease  ;  indeed,  as  her  eyes  glanced  rapidly 
from  one  object  to  another,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
so  much  animation  and  vivacity.  There  was  a  simplici- 
ty about  her,  too,  that  was  more  than  amusing.  Our 
dress,  language,  and  appearance,  were  each  different 
from  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  among  the  rude 
boors  of  the  mountains,  so  that  we  came  upon  her  like 
beings  of  a  better  order.  She  asked  us  whence  we  had 
come,  and  where  our  house  was.  ^  In  America,'  was 
the  answer.  ^  Is  it  towards  Madrid.' — ^  Esta  por  el  lado 
de  Madrid  ? '  said  she,  naming  the  most  wonderful  place 
she  had  ever  heard  of.  Willing  to  avoid  a  lecture 
on  geography,  I  answered, '  Cerquita,^  She  then  scruti- 
nized our  persons  thoroughly,  turned  our  hats  round  in 
her  hands,  and  stroked  my  companion  on  the  back,  say- 
ing, '  Qjue  panio  ianfino  ! ' 

When  our  meal  was  over,  we  endeavoured  to  find  a 
gnide  to  conduct  us  to  the  Gartusian  Convent  of  Paular, 
situated  among  the  crests  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  ; 
but  the  direct  passes  had  seven  or  eight  feet  of  snow,  and 
had  not  been  traversed  for  sevi^ral  weeks,  so  that  the 
convent  could  be  reached  only  by  making  a  circuit  of  near 
thirty  miles.  We  would  willingly  have  staid  awhile  at 
La  Granja,  to  witness  the  playing  of  the  waters,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  a  few  days  in  honor  of  some  saint,  and 
especially  to  study  the  character  of  our  mountain  beau- 
ty ;  but  we  were  already  getting  tired  of  Old  Castile  and 
its  inhabitants,  at  least  of  its  inn  keepers  and  horse  dri- 
vers. The  people  of  this  province  have  a  high  character 
in  Spain  for  honorable  conduct,  and  for  being  above 
either  trick  or  treachery.    They  have  an  expression  which 
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shows  what  a  good  opinion  they  have  of  themselves ;  for 
when  speaking  of  an  unworthy  man  or  a  dishonorable 
action,  they  say,  'Ab  somos  todos  Castellanoi  VtejoSj^ — 
^  We  are  not  all  Old  Castilians/  a  favorite  exclamation 
of  my  host  Don  Valentin,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  a 
native  of  La  Rioja.  We  found,  however,  that  there  is  no 
reducing  a  whole  people  down  to  any  fixed  standard. 
As  exceptions  to  this  general  character  for  honesty, 
shrewdness,  and  sobriety,  attributed  to  the  people  of  Old 
Castile,  we  found  in  our  host  at  Segovia  a  regular  rogue : 
the  driver  who  brought  us  to  La  Granja  was  more  than 
half  a  fool ;  and  as  for  our  posadero  at  the  latter  place, 
he  was  so  thorough  going  a  sot,  that  we  found  him  as 
drunk  as  a  loon  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

We  now  agreed  with  an  arriero,  who  had  come  with 
two  miserable  little  mules  loaded  with  barley,  to  take  us 
to  the  Escorial.  He  was  not  like  either  of  the  three 
characters  just  described  ;  but  just  such  a  well-meaning, 
dull-witted  boor,  as  may  be  found  in  any  country. 
Though  Pedro  would  be  esteemed  a  very  singular  look- 
ing mortal  in  America,  yet  if  one  were  to  draw  his  por- 
trait, it  would  serve  for  nine  in  ten  of  his  Castiiian 
countrymen.  Pedro's  face  was  long,  with  long  legs  and 
body.  His  frame  was  sinewy,  and  gaunt,  and  bony ;  so 
hollow,  indeed,  was  he,  both  on  the  back  and  beUy,  that 
he  had  scarce  more  waist  than  a  spider.  Over  his 
hatchet  face  he  wore  a  pointed  montera  cap ;  next  came 
a  waistcoat  and  jacket  without  collars,  and  then  a  pair 
of  primitive  breeches,  which  were  secured  in  front  by  a 
single  iron  button,  and  hung  dangUng  from  the  hips. 
His  leggings,  which  served  likewise  as  stockings,  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tatters  of  old  cloth,  wound 
round  the  leg  and  foot ;  and  instead  of  shoes,  he  wore  a 
sandal  of  raw  cow-hide,  drawn  up  round  the  foot  and  bound 
to  it  with  a  thong.    As  for  Pedro's  old  cloak,  of  the 
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Bftffle  dingy  brown  with  the  rest  of  his  apparel,  it  was  now 
thrown  over  the  back  of  one  of  his  little  machos,  which 
were  already  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  posada.  Having 
stowed  our  knapsack  in  one  side  of  liis  alfbrja»  or  cloth 
saddle-bags,  we  placed  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
to  make  weight  in  the  other — ^then,  taking  leave  of  the 
crowd,  which  had  gathered  round  to  witness  our  depart* 
ure,  we  .set  out  on  foot  from  La  Granja. 

Before  commencing  our  journey,  some  roguish  fellow, 
or  it  may  be  only  busy  body,  had  persuaded  our  simple 
arriero  that  the  direct  road  to  the  Escorial,  which 
had  been  shut  up  all  winter  by  the  snow,  was  now 
open.  As  a  league  or  two  were  to  be  cut  off  by  taking 
this  route,  Pedro  guided  his  mules  at  once  into  it,  when 
we  left  La  Granja.  Our  road  soon  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  which  was  everywhere  covered  with  pine  trees 
and  watered  by  many  rivulets.  We  occasionally  met 
with  a  woodman  returning,  like  the  old  man  in  the  Forty 
Thieves,  with  a  loaded  ass,  and  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 
None  of  them  knew  whether  the  pass  were  yet  open.  '  If 
it  were  not  already,'  they  said,  ^  it  soon  would  be  ;'  so  we 
continued  upward.  When  within  a  league  of  the  top,  we 
saw  an  ill-looking  old  fellow,  with  huge  black  mustaches 
and  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  who  came  out  of  the  woods 
to  meet  us.  He  had  red  cuffs  to  his  jacket,  and  a  red 
cockade,  which  showed  that  he  was  one  of  the  king's  for- 
esters and  a  royalist  volunteer.  The  man  looked  at  us  with 
aatonii^ment,  and  asked  where  we  were  going  by  that  road. 
We  told  him  to  the  Escorial.  He  then  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  people  were  yet  busy  in  opening  the 
pass,  and  that  none  but  foot  passengers  had  yet  crossed 
the  mountain.  Pedro  would  now  have  retraced  his  steps 
to  La  Granja,  in  order  to  gain  the  road  which  crosses 
the  mountain  further  south,  and  which  we  had  followed 
the  day  before  in  the  galera.     But  as  there  is  nothing 
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80  irksome  as  to  tarn  one's  back  upon  any  undertaking, 
we  determined  to  keep  on,  and  brave  every  inconveni- 
ence. If  the  mules  were  unable  to  cross,  we  could  leave 
them  and  Pedro  in  the  snow  together,  then  make  the 
best  of  our  way  on  foot,  trusting  to  our  own  sagacity. 

In  addition  to  the  probability  of.being  arrested  by  the 
snow,  we  had  before  us  the  possibility  of  meeting  with 
another  obstacle  ;  for  there  is  no  part  of  Spain  more  uh 
fested  by  highwaymen  than  this  chain  of  Guadarrama. 
The  numerous  roads  by  which  it  is  crossed,  and  the 
numbers  of  travellers  who  are  constantly  circulating  be- 
tween Madrid  and  France,  Portugal  and  the  intervening 
countries  hold  out  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  freeboot- 
ers, whilst  the  ravines  and  gorges  of  the  mountains  fur- 
nish  the  means  of  concealment.  This  last,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance,  since  Madrid  is  the  head- 
quarters, not  only  of  the  government  and  the  police, 
but  likewise  of  the  robbers,  who  hold  their  rendezvous 
in  the  Gate  of  the  Sun.  A  single  story  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  their  numbers  and  hardihood. 

Whilst  I  was  in  Madrid,  the  Swiss  brigade  of  three 
thousand  men,  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  France,  left 
that  capital  to  return  home.  They  did  not  all  march 
away  at  once,  but  in  small  parties,  so  as  not  to  make  a 
fiunine  on  the  road,  or  put  the  little  villages  to  any  in- 
convenience. It  was  amusing  to  see  them  file  away 
for  two  or  three  successive  mornings.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  droves  of  asses,  loaded  with  a  variety  of  efiects, 
which  they  had  picked  up  in  Spain.  Now  and  then  came 
a  weeping  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  equally  mis- 
erable whether  she  abandoned  her  house  or  her  lover.  It 
seemed  indeed  that  many  of  these  sturdy  Switzera 
had  gained  favor  with  the  Spanish  girls,  who  are  fond  of 
strangers  generally,  and  who  especially  cannot  resist  a 
red  head  and  a  light  complexion.     Of  the  men  who  were 
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gathered  round,  all  seemed  glad  'that  they  were  goingf ; 
the  liberals,  because  their  arriral  had  been  the  signal  of 
returaing  despotispn ;  the  apostolicsy  because  they  had 
kept  them  from  going  to  extremes  with  their  enemies. 
The  former  said  Mixii  I  with  a  significant  air;  the  latter 
muttered  Hereges,  or  heretics.  The  military  chest 
brought  up  the  rear,  so  as  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  who 
had  gone  before.  It  was  of  course  well  escorted  ;  yet 
the  day  after  its  departure  from  Madrid,  when  the  sol- 
diers of  the  escort  had  stacked  their  arms  and  were  en- 
gaged with  their  meal,  they  were  suddenly  pounced  up- 
on by  twenty  or  thirty  long-legged  Spaniards,  who  seiz- 
ed their  arms,  turned  them  upon  the  Swiss,  whom  they 
tied  like  culprits,  and  then  very  leisurely  carried  away  the 
money,  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars. 

Thus  much  for  the  boldness  of  the  CastiHan  bandits. 
Though  in  this  respect  they  yield  to  none  in  Spain,  yet 
they  are ^uch  less  cruel  than  those  of  Andalusia  and' 
Valencia.  They  content  themselves  usually  with  bang- 
ing the  ribs  of  those  whom  they  suspect  of  concealing 
their  money,  and  only  kill  them  if  they  find  it  thus  con- 
cealed, or  in  the  event  of  resistance.  During  our  ascent 
up  the  mountain,  the  snow  so  covered  the  sides  of  the 
road,  that  we  could  not  see  if  it  were  skirted  as  usual 
by  alone  crosses.  A  single  wooden  one,  nailed  against  a 
neighbouring  tree,  ir.tsrked  the  site  of  a  tragedy.  But  we 
found  OUT  chief  security  in  the  fact,  that  the  road  being 
now  closed,  there  was  no  travelling,  and  consequently 
nothing  to  attract  robbers  ;  and  we  trusted  that,  unless 
accident  should  throw  us  into  contact  with  some  of  these 
worthies,  we  should  reach  the  Escorial  with  skins  as  whole 
as  when  we  began  our  journey. 

On  approaching  the  top  of  the  pass,  we  found  the  quan- 
tity of  snow  increasing.  There  was  a  narrow  path,  which 
had  been  cleared  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  along  it 
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our  mules  made  a  little  progress,  falling  down  occasioiial- 
Ij  either  from  fatigue  or  else  unwillingness  to  go  on. 
Pedro  dragged  them  each  time  on  their  feet  again, 
and  a  few  steps  on  they  would  take  another  tumble. 
Mj  companion  and  I,  being  in  advance  of  the  mules, 
soon  after  heard  shrill  and  prolonged  whistling  and  cries, 
resounding  through  the  thick  pines  of  the  forest.  Pre- 
sently after,  a  sudden  angle  of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight 
of  about  twenty  wild  looking  fellows,  who  were  descend- 
ing the  mountain.  They  were  variously  dressed  in. 
cloth  or  sheepskin,  and  each  had  on  his  shoulder  some 
ominous  object  that  looked  very  like  a  musket.  When 
they  saw  us,  the  shouts  increased,  and  the  foremost  ran 
rapidly  to  meet  us.  We  were  very  anxious,  and,  pausing 
until  Pedro  came  nigh,  we  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
mystery.  He  told  us  that  the  people,  who  had  been  cut- 
ting a  road  through  the  snow,  had  finished  their  day's 
task,  and  were  retiring  to  their  place  of  rest,  adding,  by 
way  of  consolation,  as  he  glanced  to  the  yet  distant  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  whose  snows  were  just  then  enkindled 
by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  ^  God  only  knows  when  we 
shall  get  to  ours  ! '  As  he  uttered  this  in  a  despairing 
tone,  down  into  the  snow  went  both  of  the  machos ;  and 
though  Pedro  pulled  at  their  halters,  and  kicked,  and 
cursed,  and  basted,  they  seemed  determined  to  pass  the 
night  there. 

By  this  time  the  men  had  got  near  and  gathered  round 
us.  The  supposed  bandits  were  only  half  wild  peasants 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  imaginary  muskets  had  fumed 
into  shovels  and  pickaxes.  What  were  we  doing  there, 
and  where  were  we  going  ?  asked  they,  with  a  thousand 
other  questions,  excited  by  the  singularity  of  the  rencon- 
tre. When  we,  in  return,  inquired  if  we  could  cross  the 
mountain,  they  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  yet  re- 
mained an  uncleared  space,  where  the  mules  could  not 
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proceed,  unless  indeed  they  were  dragged  head  and  heels 
over  it,  which  they  were  ready  to  perform  for  us,  if  we 
paid  them  well.  This  would  be  no  easy  task,  one  that 
would  require  much  time  and  bear  hardly  upon  the  poor 
mules ;  so  we  told  Pedro  that  he  might  either  return 
with  his  mules  and  we  would  employ  one  of  the  moim* 
taineers  to  guide  us,  or  else  get  them  to  take  care  of  his 
beasts,  and  go  himself  with  us  to  the  Escorial.  He  de- 
termined, of  the  two  evils,  to  choose  the  latter,  made  an 
agreement  with  one  of  the  fellows  to  give  his  mules  in 
charge  to  the  landlord  of  the  nearest  inn,  then,  giving  us 
ouc  cloaks  and  shouldering  his  own,  together  with  the 
alfbrjas,  we  recommended  our  comrades  to  God,  and  took 
our  departure.  Long  after,  as  we  wound  slowly  up  the 
mountain,  we  could  hear  them  shouting  and  whistling,  or 
cursing  at  the  mules,  every  time  that  they  fell  to  the 
ground  or  showed  an  unwillingness  to  go  onward. 

We  now  pushed  on  unembarrassed  and  with  new/ener- 
gy. Soon  afler,  we  came  to  the  uncleared  part"  of  the 
road,  and  mounted  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  The  up- 
per crust  bore  us  almost  everywhere  ;  but  sometimes  we 
went  floundering  in,  leg  deep,  and  in  extricating  one  leg 
would  sink  deeper  with  the  other,  until  completely  mired. 
At  the  top  of  the  pass  we  once  more  caught  sight  of  New 
Castile,  and  profited  by  a  remnant  of  light  to  look  around 
us.  The  mountains  are  here  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  pines,  which  are  preserved  from  the  common  fate  of 
trees  in  the  Castiles,  by  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  ra- 
vines were  torn  by  rapid  torrents,  produced  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow. 

In  ascending  the  mountain,  the  wind  was  so  light  firom 
the  northwest  that  it  was  scarce  perceptible  ;  but  when 
at  the  top  of  the  pass,  we  found  it  drawing  up  the  valley 
with  so  much  violence,  that  we  could  not  check  ourselves 
with  so  poor  a  foothold  as  was  furnished  by  the  snow,  but 
had  to  scud  before  it  down  the  opposite  hill,  until  sh^tg^d^^ 
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.  from  its  fury.  My  long  cloak  gave  me  infmiie  trouble 
on  this  occasion,  for  it  flew  and  fluttered  about  me  until  I 
was  afraid  it  would  fly  away  with  me.  It  was  not  thus 
with  Pedro.  His  cloak  happened  to  have  many  holes  in 
it,  and,  as  he  threw  the  embozo  over  his  lefl  shoulder,  one 
of  them  caught  round  the  neck  of  our  wine  bottle,  which 
was  peering  out  of  one  comer  of  the  alfbrjas,  and  ef* 
fectually  secured  it. 

The  winds  throughout  this  whole  chain  of  Guadarrama 
are  extremely  violent ;  for,  placed  as  these  mountains 
are,  at  an  elevation  of  four  or  Ave  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  far  extending  plains  on  every  side,  the 
currents  of  air  come  to  them  without  obstacle  and  with 
unabated  force.  Hence,  at  the  convent  of  the  Escorial, 
the  windows,  though  framed  of  iron,  cannot  resist  the 
fury  of  the  wind,  but  are  frequently  driven  in,  to  the  no 
small  inconvenience  of  the  occupants.  For  a  similar 
reason,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  stone 
covered  way,  leading  from  the  village  to  the  convent,  in 
order  to  protect  the  faithful,  or  take  away  any  excuse 
which  might  lead  to  a  neglect  of  their  devotions.  I  was 
told  in  Madrid  by  one  of  the  king's  body-guard,  that  in 
crossing  between  La  Granja  and  the  Escorial,  there 
have  been  instances  of  their  being  driven  from  their 
horses  by  the  wind,  or  cast,  horse  and  rider,  both  togeth* 
er,  against  the  rocks.  These  facts  may  serve  to  e3q)lain 
the  double  contest  sustained  by  Napoleon  in  crossing 
the  Somosierra.  The  crests  of  the  mountain  were  alive 
with  enemies,  whilst  his  own  followers  were  struck 
down  about  him  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  ;  yet  he  over- 
came every  obstacle  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will,  and 
triumphed  at  once  over  man  and  over  the  elements.^ 

Having  descended  four  or  five  miles,  we  came  to  an 
inn,  where  Pedro  proposed  that  we  should  pass  the  night. 
Indeed  he  refused  positively  to  go  any  farther;  for  it  was 
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already  dark.  We,  howevBr,  were  anxious  to  get  to 
Guadarrama,  where  we  knew  there  was  a  good  inn,  for 
we  were  fearful  of  encountering  filth  and  bugs,  such  as 
we  had  met  with  at  Segovia  ;  so  we  told  him  that  he 
might  halt  if  he  pleased,  but  that  we  meant  to  sleep  in 
Guadarrama.  Upon  this  Pedro  yielded,  stipulating  that 
we  should  at  least  fill  our  bottle  with  wine,  for  by  this 
time  it  was  completely  empty.  We  willingly  assented 
to  this,  gave  him  the  real  that  he  asked  for,  and  pushed 
en  a  little  ia  advance,  where  we  seated  ourselves  behind 
a  rock  at  the  road  side  to  await  his  coming.  When  he 
at  length  arrived,  we  took  a  cut  at  the  bread  and  a 
draught  at  the  bottle,  then  started  with  new  life  for 
Guadarrama.  This  vivacity,  however,  was  a  little  damp- 
ed by  Pedro's  giving  us  to  understand,  that  from  what 
he  had  heard  at  the  inn,  we  had  still  eight  miles  before 
us.  He  now  told  us  also  the  true  cause  of  his  wanting 
to  stay,  which  was  that  the  whole  road  we  were  now 
about  to  traverse,  swarmed  with  robbers.  Had  he  told 
us  this  before  we  reached  the  inn,  we  certainly  should 
have  stopped;  but  afler  going  so  boldly  past,  we  could 
not  return  without  mortification.  >< 

The  night  had  now  set  in  with  more  than  usual  dark- 
ness ;  for  the  stars  were  veiled  by  heavy,  ominous 
clouds,  which  came  tumbling  over  the  crests  of  the 
mountain,  driving  rapidly  before  the  now  freshening 
breeze.  ^  There  will  be  snow  on  the  mountain  before 
morning,'  said  Pedro,  in  a  disconsolate  tone,  ^  and  I  shall 
have  the  devil's  own  time  in  getting  to  my  mules  again.' 
^  Valgame  Dion  /'  he  presently  after  added,  with  uplifted 
eyes  and  an  air  of  greater  resignation.  Just  after  dark, 
we  h^d  discovered  the  lights  of  Guadarrama,  seemingly 
at  no  great  distance.  As  we  descended,  however,  as 
intervening  hill  rose  gradually  between,  to  cut  us  off 
from  the  cheering  prospect.     Other  lights  there  were 
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still  nearer,  in  a  valley  on  our  right,  where  there  seemed 
to  be  several  villages.  It  was  there,  Pedro  said,  thet 
the  robbers,  who  haunted  the  neighbouring  roads,  had 
their  dwellings.  The  petty  authorities  of  these  places 
either  share  the  spoil  of  the  depredators,  or  else  they  are 
restrained  from  interfering  by  the  wholesome  dread  of 
having  their  throats  cut,  or  their  houses  burnt  over  their 
heads. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  of  wild  and  high  ex- 
citement. With  <  eyes  on  the  alert  and  pricked  earS) 
we  hurried  forward  in  silence,  or  talking  by  monosylla- 
bles and  in  a  low  voice.  Pedro  now  began  to  tell  us 
how  to  behave  in  the  case  of  an  attack.  We  were  to 
stand  close  together,  not  to  speak  a  word,  and  to  do 
whatever  we  were  ordered.  The  road  over  which  wc 
hurried  was  skirted  with  rocks  and  underwood,  that  fur- 
nished excellent  lurking  places  at  each  step.  These,  as 
we  walked  rapidly  past  them,  were  registered  with  a 

'  rapid  glance.  The  chief  danger,  we  were  told,  lay  near 
Guadarrama,  where  the  meeting  of  a  number  of  cross 
roads  furnishes  much  passing  and  an  excellent  station 
for  robbers.     As  we  came  towards  this  spot,  there  were 

.  several  dark  objects  in  the  road  before  us ;  we  kept  oo^ 
and  found  that  they  were  trees,  beyond  the  road  side, 
where  it  made  an  angle.  At  the  junction  were  several 
crosses  piled  round  with  stones.  We  had  scarce  left 
these  tragic  devices  at  our  backs,  when  we  were  startled 
by  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  on  our  left.  We  paused 
simultaneously — a  hare  sprung  at  that  moment  into  the 
path  ;  terrified  at  our  approach,  it  bounded  away  before 
us,  and  presently  after  disappeared  behind  a  rock.  Bj 
this  time  we  had  been  a  long  while  upon  the  road^  and 
yet  Guadarrama  did  not  make  its  appearance.  We  had 
no  means  of  judging  of  the  distance  we  had  performed  hj 
the  time  ;  for  if  the  darkness  had  permitted  us  to  see  our 
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watches,  we  should  hare  been  nothing  the  wiser,  since, 
whilst  one  of  them  lost  an  hour,  the  other  gained  two,  iif 
twentyfour.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
was  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  We  must  have  come  more 
than  twenty  miles  since  we  left  La  Granja,  and  yet  there 
were  no  signs  of  our  resting  place.  Perhaps  we  had 
passed  it  at  the  junction  of  the  roads,  and  then  we  must 
either  retrace  our  steps,  or  else  keep  on,  aupperless  and 
sleepless,  to  the  Escorial.  '  Valgame  Dios  !^  exclaimed 
Pedro.  Just  at  that  moment  we  emerged  from  behind 
a  sand  hill,  and  were  suddenly  accosted  by  a  loud  bark- 
ing. We  turned  our  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came,  and  found  ourselves  close  upon  the  little  village  of 
Guadarrama,  with  its  lights,  its  hum  of  voices,  and  its 
watchful  dogs — all  breaking  upon  us  with  the  most  pleas-  * 
ing  associations. 

In  the  next  minute  we  entered  the  identical  inn, 
where  we  had  passed  our  first  night  on  the  way  to  Sego- 
via. Our  fat  host  welcomed  us  most  cordially  ;  nay,  he 
even  gave  up  to  us  his  privileged  seat  in  the  comer. 
Little  John,  who  always  followed  the  motions  of  his  mas- 
ter, was  equally  generous  with  his  humbler  station,  and 
thus  we  were  soon  accommodated  within  the  very  funnel ' 
of  the  chinmey,  close  to  the  crackling  fire,  and  with  the 
pine  splinters  oh  the  shelf  above  blazing  full  in  our  faces. 
What  a  contrast,  thought  we,  from  our  late  condition — 
dashing  through  the  wet  and  snow,  or  roaming  in  a  dark 
cold  night  over  a  wild  waste,  hungry,  with  wet  feet,  the 
prospect  of  being  benighted,  and  the  fear  of  footpads. 
Here  all  things  were  in  the  very  same  state  that  we  had 
found  them  two  nights  before  ; — ^the  ventero  and  his  man, 
his  bustling  wife,  and  his  not  to  be  forgotten  daughter, 
the  brown  beauty  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
Even  the  group  of  strangers  was  so  similar,  that  the  in- 
dividuals scarce  seemed  changed.  There  were,  how- 
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ever,  no  cooking  preparations  as  before,  nor  any  eating 
and  drinking ;  for  all.  had  long  since  despatched  their 
evening  meal,  and  were  now  dropping  away  to  their 
respective  sleeping  places.  We  did  not  need,  however, 
the  smell  of  food,  nor  the  clatter  of  pots  and  pans  to  re- 
mind us  of  our  supper ;  but  straightway  proceeded  to 
discusB  the  matter  with  the  ventero. 

As  we  were  now  our  own  providers,  we  boldly  ordered 
a  stewed  hare  and  a  partridge.  Pedro^  who  stood  in  the 
opposite  corner,  with  the  steam  rising  from  his  well-soak- 
ed sandals,  and  curling  upward  along  his  legs,  to  mingle 
with  the  smoke  from  his  cigariUo,  started  with  astonish- 
ment at  our  extravagance.  The  hare  and  the  partridge 
were,  nevertheless^  ordered,  and  were  soon  after  placed 
in  our  bed-room  upon  a  little  table,  whilst  below  was  a 
brasero  with  embers.  The  ventero  came  in  and  took  his 
seat  beside  us  ;  now  listening  to  our  Adventures,  now 
aiding  us  to  empty  the  tumbler,  which  each  offered  to  him 
from  time  to  time.  As  for  Pedro,  who,  perhaps,  had  not 
tasted  partridge  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  may  be  never, 
he  struggled  hard  between  his  inward  delight  and  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  his  gravity.  He  sat  between  us  at  table, 
and  we  plied  him  well  with  wine  and  viand.  Now,  it  is 
matter  of  courtesy  in  Spain  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  is 
put  upon  your  plate  or  poured  into  your  tumbler,  in  order 
to  show  your  esteem  for  the  favor.  Pedro  was  aware  of 
this,  and  therefore  acquiesced  with  becoming  resignation. 

These  matters  being  disposed  of,  each  of  us  got  into 
bed.  We  had  offered  Pedro  to  have  one  prepared  for 
him  ;  but  he  said  he  had  no  use  for  such  a  commodity — 
mil  gracias  !  que  yo  no  gusto  cama.  Thereupon,  having 
adjusted  his  alfbrjas  in  one  comer,  he  rolled  his  old  cloak 
around  him  and  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  pavement, 
without  removing  either  montero  cap,  legging,  or  sandal. 
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He  was,  nevertheless,  asleep  and  snoring,  ere  we  had 
finished  adjusting  our  pillows.  ^ 

The  next  morning  we  had  our  chocolate  as  before  from 
the  hands  of  our  little  M orisca ;  Pedro  shouldered  his 
alforjas,  and,  having  taken  a  last  leave  of  the  venta  and 
its  inmates,  we  set  out  on  foot  for  the  Escorial.  The 
whole  road  was  dreary  enough,  skirted  only  by  abundance 
of  rocks,  and  here  and  there  a  single  encina  or  alcomoque. 
Afler  a  walk  of  ^ight  miles  we  reached  the  Escorial,  and 
found  as  comfortable  lodgings  as  those  we  had  left,  in  the 
posada  of  a  motherly  old  widow  woman.  Pedro  aided  us 
in  despatching  a  hearty  breakfast.  He  was  then  paid 
for  his  own  services,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  mules 
which  had  given  us  so  much  trouble,  and  sent  away  with 
many  good  wishes.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  parting  sal- 
utations— *  Stay  with  God, '  said  he,  *  and  may  all  go  well 
w^ith  you' — '  iSptores  !  queden  ustedes  con  Dios  y  que  no 
haya  noved<id  ! ' 

The  convent  of  the  Escorial  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern declivity  of  the  Guadarrama  chain,  midway  up  the 
mountains.  This  magnificent  building  owes  its  existence 
to  the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  who,  being  in  a  panic  at  the 
battle  of  Saint  Quintin,  vowed,  if  he  gained  the  day,  to 
build  the  most  magnificent  convent  in  the  world,  in  honor 
of  the  saint  whose  name  should  be  found  that  day  upon 
the  calendar.  The  battle  being  won,  Saint  Laurence 
was  discovered  to  be  the  thrice  happy  individual,  in  whose 
favor  the  vow  had  been  made.  A  place  was  chosen  to 
erect  the  convent,  which  already  bore  the  name  of  the 
saint,  and  was  called  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial.  *  Fur- 
thermore, since  Saint  Laurence  was  roasted  to  death  up- 
on a  gridiron,  the  architect,  Juan  Baptist  a  de  Toledo, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  build  the  convent  in  the  figure  of 

*  Eflcorial  derives  from  the  word  escoria^  or  drom ;  it  is  given  to  all 
places  where  there  are  old  and  exhausted  mines. 
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that  culinary  inBtrument.  With  this  view,  he  represented 
the  several  bars  by  files  of  building,  the  handle  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  church,  and  even  the  feet  of  his  singular  model 
by  four  insignificant  towers,  which  rise  at  the  comers. 
Indeed,  the  only  poetic  license  of  which  this  new  John 
the  Baptist  was  guilty,  was  in  supposing  his  original  to 
be  turned  upside  down. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  convent  are  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet,  by  five  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
principal  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  church  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  It  is  built  en- 
tirely of  the  granite  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  se- 
verest style,  without  any  show  of  ornament ; — ^it  may  also 
be  added,  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned,  without 
beauty.  Indeed,  there  is  no  grand  effect  produced  by  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  ;  for  the  petty  lowers,  rising  at 
the  corners,  take  much  from  the  grandeull>f  the  principal 
dome.  There  are  also  several  ranges  of  irregular  build- 
ings, erected  subsequently  to  the  monastery,  which  lie 
adjacent,  and  greatly  injure  the  uniformity  of  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  within,  however,  and  especially  in  the  chapel, 
that  the  Escorial  is  to  be  seen  and  admired.  There  we 
witness,  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  proportions,  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  modern  times. 

The  great  chapel  of  the  Escorial  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Grecian  cross,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  huge  dome  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  This  dome  is  supported 
upon  four  square  columns  or  masses  of  granite,  which 
rise  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof,  and  which  are  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  that  they  have  small  chapels  in  them, 
where  mass  is  daily  performed.  The  organs,  four  in 
number,  are  placed  on  either  side.  At  the  back  is  a  gal- 
lery for  the  choir.  Opposite  the  choir  is  the  principal 
altar,  and  the  tabernacle,  for  the  reception  of  the  sacred 
vessels,  and  for  the  exposure  of  the  sacranient  in  seasons 
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of  high  solemnity.  The  altar  is  in  the  same  severe  style 
with  the  rest  of  the  huilding.  It  is  very  imposing,  and 
excites  in  the  beholder  a  religious  awe,  which  is  further 
augmented  by  statues  of  two  kings,  Charles  Y.,  and  his 
son  Philip,  who  are  seen  in  open  niches  at  either  side, 
kneeling  devoutly,  with  their  faces  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  imposing  solemnity  of  this  chapel 
is,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  of  no  sacred  edifice  in  the 
world.  There  is  here  no  profusion  of  ornament  to  daz- 
zle and  divert  the  beholder,  whilst  the  rough  granite,  seen 
everywhere  in  its  naked  strength,  is  in  happy  accordance 
with  the  hardy  grandeur  of  the  edifice. 

The  Pantheon  of  the  Escorial  is  the  burying  place  of 
the  Spanish  kings.  The  body  of  Charles  V.  was  first 
deposited  there,  and  his  successors  have  likewise  been  bu- 
ried in  the  same^lace,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions. 
The  Pantheon  At  subterranean  chamber,  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  grand  altar  of  the  chapel.  We 
were  conducted  to  it  by  one  of  the  monks,  who  carried 
the  keys  of  this  chamber  of  death,  whilst  a  familiar  attend- 
ed with  a  light.  A  long  a.rched  stairway,  lined  on  every 
side  with  polished  marble,  took  us  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  brought  us  at  length  to  the  Pan- 
theon. It  is  of  circular  form,  terminated  overhead  by  a  . 
vaulted  dome,  from  the  centre  of  which  hangs  a  chande- 
lier of  rock  crystal.  This  is  never  lit,  save  at  the  burial 
of  a  prince,  and  the  feeble  light  of  our  guide  now  furnish- 
ed but  a  scanty  and  insufficient  illumination.  We  were 
able,  however,  to  discover  with  its  assistance,  a  small  al- 
tar standing  in  front  of  the  stairway,  upon  which  was  a 
crucifix  of  black  marble,  with  a  pedestal  of  porphyry. 
The  whole  interior  is  lined  with  dark  marble,  beauti^Uy 
reined,  and  of  great  lustre.  It  is  divided  into  three  ranges 
orborizontal  niches  or  compartments,  separated  from  each 
oihet  by  fluted  pilasters,  and  running  entirely  round  the  . 
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circle.  Each  of  these  niches  contains  a  porphyry  coffin, 
formed  like  a  casket,  and  having  a  moveable  cover.  They 
are  all  in  their  places,  but  are  not  all  tenanted.  The 
empty  ones  have  blank  scrolls  that  are  ready  to  receive 
the  names  of  future  occupants.  Others  are  already  filled. 
We  read  on  one  ^  Carol  us  V.' — an  epitaph  which  carries 
with  it  the  loftiest  associations.  There  is  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  solemnity,  which  every  one  experiences  in 
visiting  the  meanest  dwelling  place  of  the  dead.  What 
then  must  be  the  sensation  of  him,  who,  after  groping 
through  subterranean  passages,  which  have  never  been 
warmed  nor  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  comes  at 
length  upon  this  mysterious  dwelling  place,  which  genius 
has  sought  to  render  worthy  of  being  the  last  home  of  the 
mighty  of  the  earth  ;  and  where,  as  Bourgoanne  well  e.\- 
presses  it,  ^  deceased  grandeur  still  struggles  against  an- 
nihilation ! '  A 

In  examining  the  different  portions  of  the  convent,  we 
passed  through  stairways  and  passages,  arched  into  (he 
wall,  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
entirely  formed  of,  and  filled  in  with,  hewn  granite.  We 
caiQe  also  upon  several  little  chapels  in  these  sequestered 
situations.  Josephus  speaks  of  similar  stairways,  in  de- 
.  scribing  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Had  that  famous  build- 
ing been  constructed  with  equal  solidity,  no  hunuin  fury 
could  have  been  persevering  enough  to  have  completed 
its  destruction.  The  apartments  set  apart  for  the  rojal 
family  are  very  neat.  They,  are  everywhere  hung  with 
tapestry  from  the  royal  manufactory  at  Madrid.  Some 
pieces  are  equal  to  the  best  productions  of  the  Gobelins. 
One  of  the  halls  is  painted  with  battles  between  Moors 
and  Christians.  The  Moorish  cross-bow -men  are  dress- 
ed in  armor,  like  those  of  the  Christian  army.  The  grand 
stairway  is  surmounted  by  a  quadrangular  dome.  This 
is  finely  painted  in  fresco  by  Giordano.     The  first  com- 
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partment  r^resents  the  battle  of  Saint  Quintin — another 
the  accomplishment  of  the  vow  made  on  that  occasion 
by  Philip,  and  the  last  shows  how  the  pious  prince  was 
at  length  admitted  into  the  celestial  regions,  as  a  reward 
for  80  many  go6d  actions. 

The  convent  of  the  Escorial  formerly  possessed  treas- 
ure in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  worthy  of  its  mag- 
nificent endowment.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  name  one 
item,  which  was  a  statue  of  Saint  Laurence,  weighing 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  silver,  and  eighteen  of 
gold.  These,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  were  plunder- 
ed indiscriminately  by  French  and  Spaniards ;  nay,  for 
aoght  I  know,  by  the  good  monks  themselves.  The  paint- 
ings, too,  which  had  been  collected  at  immense  expense, 
were  carried  to  France  to  perfect  the  gallery  of  the  Lou- 
rre.  Most  o^^^e  haVe  been  returned,  and  the  good 
Jeromites  hav^P  them  ample  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
their  silver  Saint  Laurence.  Among  them  is  the  Last 
Supper  by  Titian  ;  a  Nativity  by  Espanioleto,  and  a  Vir- 
gin and  Child  in  the  very  best  style  of  Murillo  ;  but  the 
most  esteemed  paintings  of  the  Escorial,  and  they  are 
unong  the  most  esteemed  in  the  world,  are  three  from  the 
pencil  of  Raphael.  One  is  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Fish, 
or  simply  the  Fish,  from  a  well-drawn  fish  that  figures  in. 
it— another  the  Visitation,  in  which  the  Virgin,  appear- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  exhibits  the  utmost  emr 
barrassment  at  her  pregnancy.  The  last  is  called  the 
Pearl — a  famous  painting,  formerly  owned  by  the  kings 
of  England,  but  which  was  sold  either  by  Cromwell  or 
by  Charles  II.,  for  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  is 
now  esteemed  above  all  price.  The  subject  is  the  Holy 
Family,  and  the  whole  piece  is  allowed  by  painters  to  pos- 
sess in  an  unue^ual  degree  that  perfection  of  design,  beau- 
ty of  expression,  and  inimitable  grace  for  which  Raphael 
is  said  to  be  unequalled.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  natu- 
ral coloring  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  attributes  of 
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Raphael :  all  his  paintings  which  I  have  seen,  have  a 
bronzed  tinge,  which  prevents  the  most  snomentarj  decep- 
tion. It  does  not,  however,  require  that  a  man  should  be 
a  connoisseur,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Pearl.  In- 
deed, I  have  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  face 
of  the  Virgin,  whether  on  canvass  or  in  nature. 

The  Escorial  likewise  possesses  a  fine  library  of  thirty 
thousand  volumes  ;  four  thousand  of  which  are  manu- 
scripts, and  half  of  these  Arabian.  A  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  Arabian  manuscripts,  arranged  in  a  room  of  the 
convent,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671.* 

The  convent  of  the  Escorial  was  formerly  tenanted  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty  monks  of  the  order  of  Saint  Jerome, 
and  then  its  revenue  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  &  y^^^  proceeding  from  estates,  and 
from  a  flock  of  thirtysix  thousand  merm^sheep,  which 
lived  upon  the  neighbouring  mountainJ^Psummer,  and 
were  driven  in  winter  to  the  plains  below,  in  quest  of  a 
warmer  clime.  *(*  They  had  beside  a  small  flock  of  a 
thousand,  which  they  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  to  sup- 
ply their  table ;  for  the  Jeromites  are  good  livers,  and 
are  not  accused  either  of  abstinence  or  maceration.  The 
means  of  the  convent,  and  in  consequence  the  number  of 
monks,  have  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  revolutions 
which  have  agitated  Spain  during  the  present  century., 
Nevertheless,  the  Escorial  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  that  vast  system  of  religious  strong- 
holds which  cover  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  maintain  it 
in  spiritual  subjection. 

The  court  comes  to  the  Escorial  every  fall,  and  re- 
mains there  during  part  of  October  and  November.  In 
addition  to  the  royal  apartments  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent,  there  are  two  small  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood, 

•  The  library  of  the  Escorial  furnished  Conde  materials  for  hii  «• 
oellent  history  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
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erected  for  the  recreation  of  the  full  grown  Infantas. 
One  of  these  is  called  the  Casa-del-Campo.  It  is  of 
plain  exterior,  hut  within  of  the  most  exquisite  finish  of 
any  royal  residence  that  I  have  seen;  even  the  fairy  Tria- 
non at  Versailles  sinks  in  the  comparison.  The  stairway 
is  formed  of  the  choicest  Spanish  marbles,  and  is  of  un* 
equaUed  beauty.  As  for  the  rooms,  whilst  the  ceilings 
are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  minute  ornament,  which 
resembles  the  richest  mosaic,  the  sides  are  hung  with 
a  rare  collection  of  paintings,  among  which  are  some 
Arabesques  and  heads  by  Raphael. 

The  Escorial  must  certainly  prove  a  dreary  abode  to 
the  king  and  court.  Its  bleak  situation  upon  the  moun- 
tain, exposes  it  completely  to  the  cold  and  furious  winds 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ;  whilst  the  inclination 
of  the  decliviM|iipon  which  it  stands  toward  the  south- 
west, gives  raHRergy  to  the  efforts  of  the  sun.  Hence, 
the  proverb  applied  to  it  by  the  Spaniards — *  You  are 
frozen  to  death  in  winter,  and  burnt  alive  in  summer.' 
—^Enirmemo  yiela,  en  verano  quema,^  There  are  no 
trees,  no  rivulets,  no  fountains,  no  cultivation,  no  in- 
dustry, nothing  to  invite  man  in  the  choice  of  a  habita- 
tion ;  nothing  in  short  but  monks,  masses,  and  granite. 
Nor  is  the  result  different  from  what  might  be  expect- 
ed. It  is,  during  the  residence  of  the  court  at  the  Es- 
corial, more  than  ever,  that  the  ghostly  counsels  of  the 
clergy  are  visible  in  the  affairs  of  state.  It  was  within 
the  dreary  walls  of  this  very  convent  that  the  fatal  edict, 
by  which  the  Moriscos  were  driven  from  Spain,  received 
the  royal  signature. 

Afler  wandering  a  whole  day  through  the  convent,  we 
had  completed  a  hasty  examination  of  its  most  important 
parts.  But  it  is  so  complicated  that  we  were  able  to 
carry  away  with  us  a  distinct  impression  only  of  the  giant 
Chapel  and  of  the  Pantheon.     These  no  one  who  has 
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not  seen  them  can  appreciate  ;  no  one  who  has  seen  them 
can  forget.  There  is  no  end  to  one's  admiration  in  con- 
templating this  stupendous  edifice,  of  which  it  has  been 
said,  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
^  There  is  no  structure  in  the  world,  save  pnlj  those 
which  triumph  over  ages  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
which  give  so  high  an  idea  of  human  power.'  Some  one 
else  exclaims,  ^  Time,  which  destroyeth  all  things,  doth 
but  establish  its  walls.'  As  for  the  Spaniards,  they  show 
their  estimation  of  the  Escorial,  by  calling  it  familiarly— 
^  The  eighth  wonder.' — ^  La  Odava  Maravilla,^ 

But  let  no  one  envy  the  Spaniards  the  possession  of 
their  Escorial.  Independent  of  the  annual  sum,  so  un- 
productively  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  idle 
monks  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  it  cost  originally  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  a  sum  which,  it  is  said^|ould  have  suf- 
ficed to  cover  the  whole  country  with  IKautiful  system 
of  internal  communications  by  means  of  canals  and  high- 
ways— one  of  many  things  for  the  want  of  which  Spain  is 
now  sunk  into  such  utter  insignificance. 

On  the  fifth  morning  of  our  departure  fi*om  Madrid,  we 
set  out,  after  breakfast,  with  two  mules  and  a  guide  to 
return  to  the  city.  We  had  heard  so  much  lately  of 
robbers,  that  we  had  much  the  same  feeling  toward  them 
that  a  Frenchman  has  towards  a  Jesuit.  We  saw  robber 
written  upon  every  face .  The  night  before,  the  little  group 
about  our  kitchen  fire  had  each  some  doleful  story  to 
communicate.  One  poor  fellow  had  been  stopped  in  the 
morning  on  a  bridge  about  a  league  from  the  Escorial  by 
a  number  of  saltectdorea  or  jumpers,  a  name  given  to  the 
robbers  in  Spain,  firom  the  sudden  way  in  which  they 
leap  like  tigers  upon  their  prey.  They  had  come  sud- 
denly upon  him  from  out  the  ruined  post-house  that  lies 
hard  by,  and  not  finding  any  money  upon  him,  they  had 
basted  him  to  his  heart's  content,  and  left  him  moUdo  3f 
echo  pedazos — a  mere  mummy. 
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T7<6  vtarted,  therefore,  with  our  minds  made  up  to  being 
robbed,  and  paid  for  the  mules  in  advance,  in  order  to 
saye  thus  much  from  the  wreck.  When  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  fatal  bridge,  we  made  our  guide  get  up  behind  one 
of  us,  so  as  to  move  on  fa^er,  «nd  linger  the  least  poe* 
tibletime  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  danger.  We  now 
descended  briskly  into  the  glen,  and  urged  our  mules 
over  the  noisy  pavement  of  the  bridge.  The  ruined  post 
house  stood  at  the  right ;  its  roof  had  ftdlen  in,  but  the 
walls  remained.  When  we  got  opposite  to  it,  no  robbers 
came  out  to  meet  us,  and  we  passed  without  any  rencontre, 
and  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  went  on  thus,  four  or  five  miles, 
when  our  guide  suddenly  jumped  to  the  ground,  saying, 
— ^  Voy  molido,^  He  had  been  sitting  upon  the  buckle 
of  the  crupper,  and  though  a  Spaniard  and  very  tough,  It 
had  at  last  mad^^  impression.  He  was  an  elegantly 
made,  athletic  ^Rig  man,  and  kept  up  with  us  at  the 
rale  of  near  five  miles  an  hour,  and  with  little  seeming 
exertion,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twentyeight  miles 
which  lay  between  Madrid  and  the  Escorial. 

Towards  four  o^clock  we  passed  through  the  crowded 
promenade  of  the  Florida — under  the  noble  portal  of  San 
Vincente,  and  by  the  Palace,  until  we  had  reached  the 
lofty  level  of  the  city — arrived  at  last  at  the  Puisla  del 
Sol  dirty,  fiitigued,  and  with  the  skin  burnt  and  blbtered 
onthe  right  side  of  our  faces,  which  had  been  turned 
towards  the  sun.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  us  from 
being  well  received  by  the  old  woman,  whom  we  found  as 
Qsnal  with  her  gacetas  at  the  bottom  of  the  entry,  as  well 
as  by  Don  Valentin,  and  Donia  Florencio,  who  testified 
a  pleasure  at  our  return,  which  was  extremely  grateful 
in  a  foreign  land.    ' 


END    OF   VOL.   I. 
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Ox  my  return  from  Segovia,  I  received  intelligence 
which  made  me  anxious  to  depart  with  as  little  delaj  as 
possible  for  the  South  of  Spain.  Being,  however,  extreme- 
Ij  unwilling  to  leave  Castile  without  visiting  Toledo,  I  de*- 
termined  to  steal  time  enough  to  make  a  short  journey  to 
that  famous  old  city,  and  to  turn  a  little  aside  in  the  way, 
m  order  to  see  something  of  the  palaces  and  gardens  of 
the  much  boasted  Aranjuez.  My  late  companion  having 
plenty  of  time  before  him,  intended  to  perform  the  same 
journey  less  in  a  hurry,  and  at  a  later  day,  when  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  would  enable  him  to  travel  with 
greater  profit.  I  regretted  this  circumstance  much ;  for 
I  had  ever  found  the  pleasures  of  travelling  greatly  en- 
hanced by  participation,  and  was  besides,  clearly  of  the 
opinion  of  the  French  moralist,  when  he  says  that  solitude 
is  indeed  a  beautiful  thing,  but  we  should  always  have 
some  friend  beside  us  to  whom  we  may  say, — ^  How  beau- 
tiful is  solitude  ! ' 

TOL.  II.  2  rr^rMi\o 
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On  the  first  of  April  I  was  ready  to  depart,  and  as  there 
was  to  be  no  diligence  passing  through  Aranjuez  until 
Wednesday,  I  endeavoured  to  find  some  earlier  conyey- 
ance.  Of  the  many  galeras  which  trade  regularly  to  the 
fi>ur  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  there  were  none  just  then 
ready  ;  but  I  was  able  at  length,  with  the  assistance  of 
my  good  friend  Don  Diego,  to  find  a  carro  in  the  Calle 
Toledo,  which  was  to  start  at  an  early  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Finding  myself  at  the  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Father  Patrick,  and  remembering  that  he 
had  offered  me  a  line,  in  case  I  should  go  to  Toledo,  to 
an  old  friend  of  his — a  canon  in  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral— I  entered  his  house,  and  going  up  a  single  pair  of 
stairs,  rang  the  bell  at  the  door  of  his  apartment. 

Father  Patrick  was  an  Irishman,  who  had  come  when 
a  youth  to  Spain,  and  had  studied  theology,  as  many  of 
his  countrymen  had  done  before,  in  the  Colegio-de-los- 
Irlandeses  at  Salamanca.     Since  then  he  had  passed  an 
eventful  life,  chequered  with  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
that  incident  and  adventure  which  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
Spanish  clergy,  during  the  various  revolutions  which  have 
of  late  convulsed  the  Peninsula.     He  had,  doubtless,  ta- 
ken an  active  part  in  politics  ;  for  he  was  once  a  prisoner 
of  the  French,  and  with  his  liberty  had  like  to  have  lost 
his  Ufe.     But  he  had  gone  safely  through  all  these  troub- 
les, and  now  that  the  church  had  again  triumphed  over  the 
constitution,  he  was  busily  employed  in  securing  the  ad- 
vantages of  victory.     For  aught  I  know,  he  might  have 
been  connected  with  that  vast  system,  by  means  of  which 
the  Spanish  hierarchy  not  only  influence,  but  control  the 
leading  measures  of  state  ;    that  parallel  government, 
which,  though  unseen,  runs  beside  the  ostensible  one — 
is  constantly  informed  of  everything  going  on  all  over  the 
world,  of  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  tendency  to  the  cause 
of  the  church — and  is  ever  ready  with  heart  and  hand  to 
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ferward  the  great  interests  of  that  alliance,  hj  means  of 
whicb  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  still  struggle  to  maintain 
their  tottering  dominion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Father  Pa- 
trick was  often  in  possession  of  news,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, before  they  had  reached  the  diplomatic  circles  ;  and 
I  even  once  heard  him  say,  when  bewailing  a  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  crusaders  in  Portugal,  that  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  particulars,  ere  they  were  known 
at  the  Palace. 

Before  I  had  time  to  give  a  second  pull  at  the  bell  of 
Father  Patrick,  his  own  voice  was  heard  within  calling 
^  Qiden  1 '  I  gave  the  usual  answer  and  was  at  once  admit- 
ted. He  was  no  longer  habited  in  the  long  hat,  low  robe, 
and  flowing  cloak  of  the  Spanish  priest ;  but  had  on  a 
dark  surtout,  beneath  which  were  seen  a  pair  of  neat  legs 
covered  with  breeches  and  black  stockings.  A  small 
black  neck-stock,  having  a  narrow  streak  of  violet,  and  a 
silk  skull-cap  to  cover  the  tonsure,  alone  indicated  the 
man  of  God.  As  for  his  face,  it  was  well  fed  and  rosy, 
full  of  mirth,  frankness,  and  good  humor ;  in  short,  it  was 
aU  Irish.  He  had  been  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with 
books,  breviaries,  and  newspapers^  and  in  front  of  his 
chair  was  a  half-written  paper,  which  he  presently  covei^ 
ed,  and  which  might  very  well  have  been  a  letter  to  the 
noisy  Shiel  or  the  noisier  O'Connell. 

And  here,  too,  I  would  willingly  tell  the  reader  of  a 
pilgrim,  who  was  very  often  in  the  company  of  Father 
Patrick.  The  son  of  a  Protestant  clergymen  in  Ireland, 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  faith  of  Saint  Peter,  and,  by 
way  of  penance,  mado.  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  with  lank  white  hair  hanging  about 
his  features.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  broad  brim- 
med hat.  In  his  right  hand  was  the  long  staff  of  the  pil- 
grim, whilst,  for  garments,  he  wore  a  surtout  and  breech- 
es which  might  have  fitted  him  when  he  left  Ireland,  but 
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irhich  had  grown  far  too  capacious  in  less  wholesome 
climes.  With  the  limbs  and  fi-ame  of  a  giant,  our  pilgrim 
had  not  onlj  the  simplicity,  but  eren  the  squeaking  tones 
of  a  child ;  for  his  voice  had  gone  in  a  fit  of  dysentery  in 
Palestine.  It  was  indeed  an  odd  scene  to  hear  him  and 
Father  Patrick  together.  The  pilgrim  would  recount 
some  particular  adventure  at  the  request  of  his  company 
ion,  who  took  him  round  to  show  him  off  to  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. His  language  was  simple  and  unaffect- 
ed, and  from  much  reading  of  the  Bible,  he  had  caught 
the  Scripture  phraseology,  which  was  rendered  still  more 
singular  by  his  peculiar  tone.  But  the  best  was  when 
Father  Patrick  would  break  in  with  his  full,^  fiett  voice, 
uttering  some  lewd  joke,  which  his  companion  was  too 
single-minded  to  understand,  and  laughing  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  bowels.  There  chanced  once  to  be  by,  when 
this  exhibition  was  going  on,  one,  of  whom  a  genius  for 
mimicry  was  the  smallest  merit ;  so  that  we  had  occa- 
sion many  times  ailer  to  laugh  at  the  contrasting  oddities 
of  Father  Patrick  and  his  Pilgrim.  To  return  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question.  Father  Thomas,  when  he  found  I  was 
going  to  Toledo,  at  once  offered  me  a  note  to  the  Ca- 
nonigo,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  spot,  and  I  returned 
home  with  everything  ready  for  the  journey. 

Having  risen  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour,  I  repaired 
in  due  time  to  the  inn  of  my  carro.  And  here,  lest  the 
reader  should  form  too  magnificent  an  idea  of  our  vehi- 
cle from  the  favorable  sound  of  its  name,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  tell  him  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
rough  cart,  made  entirely  with  the  broad  axe.  Instead 
of  shafts,  it  had  a  single  piece  of  timber  projecting  from 
the  centre,  by  means  of  which  and  a  tranverse  beam, 
the  vehicle  was  sustained  in  a  horizontal  position,  rest- 
ing upon  the  backs  of  the  two  mules  which  drew  it. 
liike  the   galera,.  it  was  covered  with  a  top,  under 
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which,  and  upon  a  solid  load  of  various  conunodities,  the 
passengers  were  to  be  accommodated.  All  being  ready, 
we  got  in  and  sallied  through  the  Gate  of  Toledo.  The 
carro,  as  I  soon  discovered,  is  a  very  inferior  conveyance 
to  the  galera.  The  galera,  covering  a  very  large  space, 
is  not  easily  disturbed,  and  rolls  over  the  ground  with 
a  certain  gravity  of  motion  ;  but  the  carro  is  a  restive, 
vivacious  vehicle,  which  goes  hopping  and  jumping  over 
every  pebble.  And,  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  seat  your- 
self at  any  great  distance  from  the  wheels,  its  caprices 
are  all  brought  home  to  you. 

Towards  noon  we  had  gone  fourteen  miles,  which  was 
half  the  journey,  when  we  stopped  to  dine  in  Yaldemoro 
— ^Valey-of-the-Moor.  Our  meal  was  rather  a  homely 
one,  consisting  of  a  soup  seasoned  with  garhc,  which 
was  served  up  in  a  large  earthen  basin,  from  which  each 
one  helped  himself  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Next  came 
the  puchero,  from  which  the  soup  had  been  made  ;  and 
then  a  sa]ad.  This  being  despatched,  each  one  sought 
a  bench  or  table,  upon  which  to  make  a  hasty  siesta.  At 
two  we  again  departed  from  Yaldemoro.  The  sun  was 
very  powerful.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the 
heat  became  intense.  Furthermore,  it  had  not  rained 
for  some  time,  and  the  dust  which  covered  the  road  was 
as  fine  as  powder,  and  rose  into  the  air  upon  the  slightest 
provocation.  We  had  not  got  far,  as  it  chanced,  from 
Valdemoro,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  two  galeras  of 
the  king's  stables,  which  were  conveying  furniture  to 
Aranjuez,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  court. 
£ach  of  them  was  drawn  as  usual  by  a  whole  battahon 
of  mules,  so  that  they  did  not  lack  the  means  of  kicking 
up  a  dust.  The  most  natural  course  for  us  to  have  fol- 
lowed would  have  been,  to  pause  awhile  and  let  the  dust 
of  the  galeras  subside  before  advancing  any  further. 
But  our  driver,  being  young  and  ardent,  was  anxious 
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to  recover  the  lead.  This  the  galera  men  would  not 
consent  to,  so  we  gallopped  on,  always  cutting  boldly 
into  the  cloud  of  dust  which  followed  them.  Not  con- 
tent with  outstripping  us  and  choaking  us  with  dust, 
the  galera  men  now  rallied  and  ridiculed  us.  In  this, 
however,  they  had  no  advantage  of  our  man,  who  said 
some  cutting  things  to  them— ^among  others,  one,  in 
which  his  majesty  was  treated  with  little  ceremony. 
Lon  caleseros  del  Rey^  poca  honra  ! ' — ^  The  king's  wag- 
oners forsooth  !  small  is  the  honor  ! '  The  Spaniards, 
though  on  ordinary  occasions  grave  and  taciturn,  when 
they  become  excited  by  a  race,  or  other  contest  for  su- 
periority, are  the  wildest  creatures  in  the  world. 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  bold  bank  of  the  Jarama, 
and  caught  a  view  of  that  stream,  of  the  more  distant  Ta- 
gus,  and  of  the  verdant  groves  of  Aranjuez,  all  contrast- 
ing most  gratefully  with  the  dusty  sterility  of  the  country 
through  which  we  had  been  passing.  We  descended  by 
a  winding  rdbd  to  the  valley  of  the  Jarama,  crossed  that 
noble  bridge  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken,  and  be- 
fore five  o'clock  our  carro  had  traversed  the  Tagus  and 
paused  for  us  to  descend  in  the  Plaza  of  Aranjuez.  I 
had  scarce  reached  the  ground  before  several  lads  offisr- 
ed  their  services  to  carry  my  little  bundle.  All  looked 
'disappointed  except  the  successful  candidate,  who  took 
the  prize  under  his  arm  and  led  the  way  to  the  posada. 

Having  shaken  off  a  portion  of  the  dust,  which  had  gath- 
ered round  me  during  the  journey,  I  walked  forth  to  refresh 
myself  in  a  ramble  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  In 
crossing  the  Plaza  to  join  the  river,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
lad,  whom  I  presently  recognised  to  be  one  of  those  who 
liad  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the  posada.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  lost  anything  when  I  got  down  from  the  canOy 
and  at  the  same  time  took  from  his  cap,  a  cut  glass  ink- 
ttand  with  a  brass  cover,  which  fitted  tightly  with  a  screw. 
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I  was  pleased  with  this  little  act  of  honesty  in  a  needj 
boy,  and  on  turning  to  take  more  notice  of  him,  was  struck 
with  his  manly  appearance,  his  sunburnt  face,  and  keen 
black  eye.  Having  asked  him  to  show  me  to  a  pleasant 
walk,  he  took  me  at  once  across  the  bridge,  and  as  we 
traced  a  foot-path  which  lay  along  the  margin  of  the  riv- 
er, I  drew  from  him  a  story  which  was  more  than  melan- 
choly. 

Jose — ^for  such  was  the  name  of  the  lad — ^had  never 
known  his  father ;  as  he  had  been  bom  to  sorrow,  he 
might  also  have  been  begotten  in  guilt.  All  that  he  knew 
of  himself  was,  that  three  years  before,  at  the  period  when 
the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Spain  had  restored 
the  priest  party  to  preponderance  and  power — at  that 
period  of  universal  license,  when  from  a  pulpit  in  Madrid 
it  was  publicly  proclaimed  to  be  no  sin  to  kill  the  child  of 
a  Constitutional,  though  in  its  mother's  womb — ^two  roy- 
alists had  entered  their  dwelling  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
falling  upon  his  mother,  had  murdered  her  with  five  knife 
stabs.  Jose  cotld  not  tell  whether  these  blows  had  been 
aim^d  by  religious  or  poUtical  fanaticism,  or  by  the  re- 
vengeful fury  of  a  passion  unknown  in  less  ardent  climes 
— it  was  enough  for  him  that  they  had  killed  his  mother. 
Since  that  fatal  night,  he  had  wrestled  for  his  bread, 
as  best  he  could.  His  character  seemed  to  have  formed 
itself  prematurely,  and  though  only  twelve  years  old,  he 
had  already  something  of  the  bearing  and  dignity  of  man- 
hood. Yet  his  ragged  clothing  and  uncombed  hair  show- 
ed that  he  would  still  have  been  the  better  for  the  care 
of  a  mother. 

I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  solitary  and  unfriended 
condition  of  this  poor  boy,  and  determined  to  employ  him 
the  next  day  in  showing  me  the  wonders  of  Aranjuez*, 
In  returning  towards  the  posada  our  road  lay  through 
the  market  place.    It  was  thronged  with  laborers^  retun^ 
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ing  from  their  work  in  the  palaces  and  gardens,  and  who 
had  stopped,  on  their  way  homeward,  to  talk  over  the 
village  gossip  of  the  day.  All  the  men  wore  the  undress 
of  royalist  volunteers.  I  had  nowhere  seen  so  many  of 
these  birds  of  evil  omen.  In  one  group  near  which  we 
passed,  I  noticed  a  stout,  powerful  man  with  thick  haii 
and  long  black  mustaches.  His  jacket  was  hanging 
carelessly  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  red  cockade  oi 
most  royal  dimensions  was  stuck  under  the  ribbon  of  his 
hat.  He  followed  us  with  his  eyes  as  we  went  by,  and 
when  we  had  turned  a  corner,  the  boy  drew  towards  me 
and  said,  ^  It  was  he  who  killed  my  mother  ! ' — '  E$  el, 
quien  matS  d  mi  madre  ! ' 

The  next  morning  I  was  waked  at  sunrise,  by  my  little 
companion  of  the  day  before ;  and  we  went  at  once  to 
the  principal  palace.  This  building  was  commenced  bj 
Charles  V.,  who  delighted  in  Aranjuez.  Since  then 
many  ranges  of  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  lodge- 
ment of  the  host  with  which  this  court  is  always  accom- 
panied. They  are  all  built  with  arcades  and  terraces. 
Had  a  uniform  plan  been  observed  throughout,  thej 
would  form  a  noble  assemblage.  The  arrangement  and 
furniture  of  the  interior  have  nothing  striking,  and  there 
are  few  good  paintings.  But  it  is  upon  its  gardens,  rath- 
er than  upon  its  palaces,  that  Aranjuez  founds  its  repu- 
tation. They  are  indeed  delightful.  The  Tagus  flows 
immediately  beside  the, grounds,  and,  being  danuned  up, 
it  is  rendered  navigable  above  for  the  amusement  of  the 
court,  and  at  the  same  time  its  waters  are  poured  at  plea- 
sure over  the  fields,  and  sent  to  the  roots  of  every  shrub. 
This  may  account  for  the  unequalled  size  and  luxuriance 
of  the  trees.  They  are  of  every  kind.  Among  the  rest 
the  lofty  sycamore  rose  preeminent,  and  came  in  a  good 
hour  to  remind  me  of  my  distant  home.  A  portion  of 
the  river  being  thus  diverted  to  irrigate  the  garden,  the 
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remainder  rushes  over  the  dam,  forming  a  perpetual  cas^ 
cade  beneath  the  windows  of  the  palace.  The  garden  is 
laid  out  in  straight  walks ;  but  the  trees  are  not  shorn 
into  formal  alleys,  but  left  to  their  own  luxuriance.  Vine^ 
covered  arbors,  parterres,  groups  of  statues,  and  foun- 
tains, are  scattered  about  in  happy  distribution. 

Leaving  the  palace,  we  now  struck  into  the  Calle-de" 
l&'Reyna,  a  fine  wide  road,  which  runs  along  the  Tagus, 
and  is  shaded  by  noble  trees.  The  river  in  its  windings 
sometimes  receded  from  the  road,  sometimes  approached 
it  closely.  The  space  between  them  formed  one  contin- 
uous orchard,  called  the  Garden  of  Spring,  planted  with 
peach,  pear,  plum,  almotid,  and  cherry  trees,  which  Were 
then  covered  with  flowers,  exhaling  the  most  grateful 
fragrance.  Fruit  trees  certainly  add  a  wonderful  charm 
to  a  mere  pleasure  garden  ;  for  they  carry  with  them  that 
idea  of  utility  which  raises  everything  in  human  estimation. 
Nor  did  Flora  withhold  her  aid  in  decking  forth  this  Gar- 
den of  Primavera.  On  every  side  were  seen  bushes  of 
roses  and  beds  of  the  gayest  flowers,  enclosed  in  hedges 
of  odoriferous  shrubs,  whilst  the  vine,  clambering  along 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  was  preparing,  with  shoot  and  ten- 
dril, to  send  abroad  its  airy  festoons.  I  was  delighted 
with  the  Garden  of  Primavera,  and  my  confidence  in  my 
own  opinion  was  not  a  little  increased  by  finding  that  it 
was  shared  by  the  whole  feathe)*ed  tribe  ;  for  the  groves, 
the  bushes,  nay,  the  very  ground,  teemed  with  their 
songs  of  exultation.  The  nightingales  are  said,  especially, ' 
to  delight  in  this  favored  abode,  where  they  arrive  about 
the  middle  of  April,  to  open  the  summer  campaign  of 
love  and  matrimony.  If  these  aerial  voyagers,  who  pass 
at  pleasure  over  countries  and  continents,  be  allowed  to 
have  a  good  taste  in  matters  of  rural  attraction,  then 
there  is  no  place  like  Aranjuez. 

Never  have  I  made  so  pleasant  a  walk  as  this  along 
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the  Ca]le-de-la-Reyna,  and  beside  the  Garden  of  Prima- 
yera.  The  time  was  that  auspicious  hour,  when  the 
risen  sun  had  just  strength  enough  to  dissipate  the  cool- 
ness ofthe  morning  without  bringing  in  exchange  the 
least  feeling  of  languor,  and  ere  he  had  yet  drunk  up  the 
dewdrops,  which  still  clung  to  the  leaves,  the  blossoms, 
and  the  branches.  The  place,  too,  was  Aranjuez,  the 
land  of  Galatea,  the  scene  of  many  a  pastoral  ditty  ;  whilst 
the  river  which  glided  by  with  scarce  a  ripple,  reflect- 
ing the  flying  clouds,  the  azure  sky,  the  hovering  birds, 
the  stately  trees  which  skirted  its  banks,  or  the  humbler 
willows  which  plunged  their  branches  into  its  current, 
was  the  Tajo  dorado  of  Cervantes,  Gongora,  and  Gar- 
cilaso.  Aa  for  the  season  of  the  year,  it  was  that  veiy 
vernal  time,  sung  by  poets  and  eulogized  by  moralists, 
when  nature,  escaping  from  the  dreary  durance  of  her 
wintry  sleep,  arrays  herself  once  more  in  the  habiliments 
of  joy  ;  that  spring,  which  we  love  by  comparison  with  the 
past  and  in  anticipation  ofthe  future,  whose  promises ve 
value  higher  than  the  realities  of  summer,'  because  not 
having  yet  reached  maturity,  it  does  not  bring  with  it  the 
idea  of  decay,  just  as  we  prefer  virgin  beauty  to  the  per- 
fection ofwomanhood,  or  the  blowing  to  the  full-blown  rose. 
Tracing  the  stream  upward,  we  came  at  length  to  the 
Casa-de-los-Marineros.  This  is  a  naval  arsenal  in  minia- 
ture, with  its  buildings,  its  dock-yard,  its  ships,  and  even 
its  sailors,  who  come  from  the  sea-coast,  and  wear  the 
naval  uniform.  Opposite  is  a  little  battery  with  em- 
brasures for  cannon,  and,  in  the  time  of  Bourgoanne,  a 
number  of  frigates  in  miniature  might  be  seen  with  spread 
canvass  and  fluttering  pennons,  coursing  it  over  the  Tagus, 
engaged  in  mock  combat  with  each  other,  or  in  bom- 
barding the  battery.  The  only  boat  which  I  saw  was  the 
king's  barge.  It  was  gorgeously  decorated,  and  seemed 
manned  with  statues,  rising  like  mermaids  abov6  the 
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Leaving  behind  the  nayal  arsenal,  we  nesct  came  to 
the  Casa-del-Labrador.  This  fairy  palace  was  built  bj 
Charles  IV.,  a  prince  who  added  a  passion  for  rural  en- 
joyments and  a  refined  taste  in  the  arts,  to  a  singular  des- 
titution of  every  honorable  feeling.  Its  exterior  forms 
three  sides  of  ^  a  square,  with  busts  and  statues  standing 
in  niches  in  its  walls,  or  upon  the  balustrade  which  sur- 
rounds the  court-yard.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  is 
rich,  elegant,  and  tasteful ;  but  by  a  singular  disregard  of 
all  decency,  the  apartment  usually  doomed  to  the  most 
scrupulous  concealment,  is  here  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all.  Its  windows  command  the  pleasantest  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  whilst  within,  it  is  decorated 
with  the  costliest  tables,  vases,  and  time-pieces,  and  even 
hung  round  with  four  superb  paintings,  drawn  by  the 
magic  pencil  of  Girodet,  and  presented  by   Napoleon. 

The  court  comes  to  Aranjuez  in  April,  and  remains 
until  the  dog-days,  when  it  removes  to  La  Granja ;  for  when 
the  violent  heats  of  summer  set  in,  the  air  of  this  place 
is  loaded  with  exhalations  from  the  swampy  valley^  and 
becomes  so  noxious,  that  even  the  inhabitants  are  forced 
to  withdraw  to  the  neighbouring  highlands.  Thus  Aran- 
juez, which  in  May  has  a  population  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand, has  no  other  inhabitants  in  August  than  the  few 
that  are  detained  by  poverty.*  From  L^  Granja  the 
court  retires,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Escorial,  and 
thence,  in  November,  to  Madrid.  From  Madrid  it  goes 
to  the  Pardo,  and  thence,  again,  in  the  spring,  to  Aran- 
juez. Each  of  these  Sitios  ReaUsj  not  to  mention  several 
minor  palaces,  has  its  separate  administration  and  train 
of  attendants — ^a  monstrous  state  of  things,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  beggarly  condition  of  the  natioi^al  re- 
sources. 

Of  all  the  Sitios  Reahsj  however,  none  may  compare 
with  Aranjuez.     Indeed,  when  the  powerful  sun  of  this 
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elevated  region  strikes  with  uiunitigated  fary  upon  tko 
naked  plains  of  Castile,  here  one  may  find  lofty  treses  to 
intercept  the  burning  rays,  and  shade  that  is  ever  imper- 
vious. In  Aranjuez  everything  soothes  and  gratifies  the 
senses.  The  smell  is  greeted  with  the  most  grateful 
perfiimes,  and  the  singing  of  myriads  of  well-toned  birds, 
and  the  rushing  of  water  in  subterranean  canals,  or  its 
splash  as  it  falls  from  ever-gushing  fountains,  or  the  loud- 
er roar  of  the  tumbling  cataract,  come  cheeringly  upon 
the  ear  ;  whilst  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the  harmony  of 
i^rrounding  nature,  not  less  than  with  the  companionship 
of  so  many  beautiful  and  cool  looking  men  and  women, 
created  by  the  sculptor. 

After  being  detained  a  day  longer  at  Aranjuez  than  I 
had  contemplated,  for  want  of  a  conveyance,  my  httle 
friend  Jose  at  length  procured  me  the  means  of  reaching 
Toledo.  Indeed,  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  expediency 
of  departing  afoot,  on  the  fourth  morning  of  my  absence 
firom  Madrid,*  when  Jose  knocked  at  my  door,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  got  a  horse  for  me,  and  that  he  was  to  go 
along,  to  bring  him  back,  on  a  borrico.  I  liked  this  ar- 
rangement well.  So,  paying  my  bill  and  packing  up  my 
bundle,  I  sallied  out  into  the  court-yard,  to  commence 
my  journey.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  very  spendidly  mount- 
ed, but  my  astonishment  and  confusion  were  indeed  great, 
on  finding  that  I  had  to  ride  upon  a  miserable  rocm,  that 
had  lost  its  hair  by  some  disease,  especially  upon  the 
tail,  which  was  as  long  and  as  naked  as  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant.  The  only  fiesh  the  animal  had  lefl  seemed  to 
have  descended  into  its  legs,  and  as  for  his  hips,  his 
backbone,  and  ribs,  they  were  everywhere  conspicuous, 
save  where  covered  by  a  huge  pack-saddle,  stufifed  with 
straw  and  covered  with  canvass.  What  made  the  matter 
still  worse,  the  master  of  the  beast,  an  old  man  in  a 
brown  cloak,  held  his  hand  before  me,  as  I  was  approach- 
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ag  to  take  a  nearer  riew,  and  told  me  that  if  it  was  tgual 
to  me,  he  would  take  the  two  dollars  beforehand.  I  ex- 
plained  to  the  old  man  how  very  possible  it  wais,  that  his 
horse  would  not  live  to  complete  the  journey  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  with  some  indignation,  that  he  would  carry 
me  to  las  IndiaSy  much  more  to  Toledo.  As  he  continu- 
ed to  hold  out  his  hand  with  a  resolute  air,  I  dropped 
the  required  sum  into  it,  and  grasping  the  packnsaddle 
for  want  of  a  mane,  I  vaulted  at  once  into  the  seat.  The 
back  of  the  poor  animal  cracked  and  twisted  under  the 
burthen,  and  as  he  gave  some  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  lie  down,  I  drew  forcibly  upon  the  halter.  Thus 
roughly  handled,  his  neck  bent  backward  like  a  broken 
bow,  and,  making  a  few  retrograde  steps,  he  backed  full 
upon  Jose,  who,  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  so  long  an 
excursion,  was  drawn  up  behind,  upon  a  little  mouse- 
colored  ass,  with  the  bird  bag,  which  contained  all  my 
travelling  equipage,  hung  round  his  neck  and  hanging 
from  his  shoulder.  Three  or  four  sound  blows  from  the 
cudgel  of  Jose,  accompanied  by  a  kick  under  the  belly 
from  the  master  of  the  beast,  corrected  this  retrograde 
motion,  which  being  changed  for  an  advance,  we  sallied 
out  of  the  inn  and  took  our  way  through  the  market  place^ 
to  the  admiration  of  all  Aranjuez.  , 

Leaving  the  palace  on  the  right,  we  entered  a  fine  road 
which  passed  through  the  royal  possessions,  and  was  skirt- 
ed on  either  side  with  fine  trees,  planted  in  a  double  row. 
This  part  of  Aranjuez  is  similar  to  Flanders  in  its  level 
surface  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ;  whence  its  name  of 
Campo  Flamenco.  Having  passed  the  barrier,  which 
marks  the  royal  domain,  the  trees,  which  had  originally 
been  planted  a  mile  or  two  farther,  became  rare  and  scat- 
tering; The  few  that  still  remained  were  either  wounded 
in  the  trunk,  or  had  a  ring  of  bark  removed,  with  a  view 
to  destroy  them  ;  a  singijjar  evidence  of  that  inveterate 
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antipathy  to  trees^  which  has  already  been  noticed  at 
being  prevalent  throughout  the  central  provinces  of 
Spain. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  seven  leagues,  which  lie 
between  Toledo  and  Aranjuez,  we  had  to  pass  through  a 
country,  once,  perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  rendered 
as  fertile  as  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Aranjuez,  but  now 
a  complete  desert,  without  inhabitants  and  without  culti- 
vation. The  vdley  of  the  Tagus  continued  level  as  we 
advanced  ;  but  towards  Toledo,  the  course  of  the  river 
seemed  to  be  arrested  by  a  rocky  barrier,  upon  one  of  the 
pinnacles  of  which  the  city  was  seen,  conspicuous  by  its 
lofty  Alcazar.  We  did  not  follow  the  circuitous  course 
of  the  stream,  but  left  it  far  on  the  right.  Sometimes  it 
approached  the  road,  and  then  receded  from  it  again  ;  but 
where  the  water  itself  could  not  be  discovered,  its  mean- 
derings  might  easily  be  traced  by  a  winding  track  of  ver- 
dure. But  the  distant  vegetation,  the  cooling  noise  of 
the  water,  and  the  shade  of  the  trees,  were  all  lost  upoa 
us,  or,  still  worse,  seemed  placed  so  near  only  to  mock  our 
suffering.  The  heat  was  indeed  intense  ;  for,  as  is  usual 
in  this  climate,  a  cloudless  sky  left  a  free  action  for  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  dust,  too,  set  in  motion  by  my  horse, 
had  time  to  envelope  me,  ere  he  had  got  beyond  it.  !Nor 
was  there  any  comfort  in  my  seat.  The  pack-saddle  was 
hard  and  uneven,  and,  b  eing  without  stirrups,  my  legs, 
abandoned  to  their  own  support,  seemed  at  each  instant 
to  grow  longer  and  heavier.  I  had  tired  them,  too,  in 
kicking  the  ribs  of  my  beast,  in  order  to  make  him  keep 
up  with  Jose  and  his  borrico,  which  moved  its  feet  so  quick- 
ly over  the  ground,  that  it  seemed  even  to  be  getting  on 
much  faster  and  leaving  me  behind,  though  it  preserved 
always  the  same  interval.  It  was  a  long  and  a  weary  ride 
this  ;  for  the  iofty  Alcazar  of  Toledo  seemed  ever  to  main- 
tain the  same  distance  as  when  we  first  discovered  it,  in 
emergin^r  from  the  groves  of  AraMuez.  ' 
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Towards  noon,  we  reached  a  part  of  these  desert  and 
barren  downs,  where  some  laborers  were  constructing 
n6rias  to  raise  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Hard 
by  stood  a  solitary  virUay  which  we  gladly  entered,  to 
procure  some  food  and  to  escape  awhile  from  the  fury  of 
the  sun.  A  muleteer  with  two  women  had  paused  just  be- 
fore us,  and  was  busy  skinning  a  hare  which  he  had  just 
shot,  and  from  which  they  were  about  to  make  their  din- 
ner. As  we  carried  no  gun,  and  had  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate, we  asked  a  coarse-haired,  dark-eyed  old  woman, 
what  she  had  to  eat ;  and,  being  answered  that  there  were 
eggs,  we  ordered  a  iorHlla,  Our  hostess  went  into  the 
next  room,  whence  some  hens  had  just  come  cackling  forth 
to  join  the  group  that  were  picking  the  crumbs  in  the 
kitchen,  and  presently  returned  with  half  a  dozen  new-laid 
eggs,  breaking  them  at  once  into  a  frying-pan,  the  bottom 
of  which  she  had  previously  covered  with  oil.  Whilst 
this  operation  was  going  on,  Jose  led  his  beast  to  the  shady 
side  of  the  house,  and  taking  a  few  handfuls  of  barley  from 
a  canvass  bag  which  hung  from  the  back  of  the  borrico, 
he  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  lefl  the  two  animals  eat- 
ing together  in  peace,  like  Rosinante  and  the  Rucio. 

The  eggs  were  soon  emptied  into  an  earthen  dish, 
when  they  floated  at  large  in  a  sea  of  oil,  and  placed  on 
a  low  table,  which,  for  want  of  a  bench — ^the  only  one  in 
the  house  being  occupied  by  the  party  of  the  muleteer 
— ^we  drew  close  to  the  door,  so  as  to  take  our  seats  up-f 
on  the  sill.  Now  that  we  had  our  meal  before  us,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  so  easy  to  eat  it.  The  bread  and  the 
wine,  indeed,  gave  us  no  trouble  ;  but  the  eggs  were  as 
much  beyond  our  reach,  as  fishes  that  you  see  in  the  wa- 
ter, but  have  no  means  of  catching.  In  vain  did  we 
ask  for  a  spoon  or  a  fork.  Our  hostess  only  regretted 
that  she  could  do  nothing  for  us.  Until  a  week  before 
flhe  had  two  wooden  spoons  and  one  horn  one,  for  the 
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«ccommodalioa  of  cayaiierfl,  who  did  not  cany  their 
own  utensik  ;  but  some  qvinUiBy  or  conscripts,  had  passed 
by,  on  their  way  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  halted 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  at  her  house.  Since  then  she 
bad  seen  nothing  either  of  her  horn  spoon  or  of  the  two 
wooden  ones,  and  she  never  meant  to  buy  another.  As 
our  invention  was  sharpened  by  hunger,  Jose  and  I  be- 
thought ourselves  to  cut  the  bread  into  slices,  and  to  use 
two  pieces  as  chop«sticks,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chi- 
nese. In  this  way,  and  by  lending  each  other  occasion- 
al assistance  in  catching  a  refractory  egg,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  drive  them,  one  by  one,  into  a  comer,  and  draw 
them  out,  until  nothing  remained  but  the  oil. 

Leaving  the  venta,  when  we  had  finished  our  meal,  we 
set  forward  anew.  Soon  after,  we  came  up  with  a  cu- 
rate, who  was  doubtless  going  to  pass  the  holy  week  in 
Toledo,  with  his  amaj  or  housekeeper,  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  little  orphans  and  nieces.  The  pddre  cura  was 
seated  upon  a  mule,  with  his  robes  drawn  up  around  him 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  dis- 
playing a  pair  of  legs  which  seemed  all  unused  to  the 
saddle.  As  for  his  long  hat,  it  was  tied  under  the  chin 
by  a  white  handkerchief  which  passed  over  the  crown. 
He  had  altogether  a  very  helpless,  roasted  look,  yet 
aeemed  to  take  everything  with  much  christian  resigna- 
tion. 

At  length,  towards  three  in  the  afternoon^  we  drew 
near  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  began  to  approach  the 
focky  pinnacle  upon  which  stands  the  city  of  Toledo. 
Our  journey  became  more  pleasant  towards  the  close ; 
for  a  rugged  mountain,  along  whose  base  the  road  wound 
its  way,  protected  us  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun, 
whilst  here  and  there  a  scattering  tree  came  in  a  wel- 
come moment  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Presently  after^ 
we  drew  near  some  country  inns,  where  groups  of  peo-> 
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pie  had  halted  to  refresh  themselves  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  city ;  and  hard  by  was  a  fountain,  at  which  hors- 
es, goats,  and  asses  were  slaking  their  thirst ;  whilst  a 
young  girl  came,  like  Rebecca  of  old,  with  a  stone  jar 
upon  her  head  in  search  of  water.  Being  unwilling  to 
enter  Toledo,  where  I  was  to  remain  a  few  days,  in  the 
sai'  .i  state  in  which  I  had  sallied  from  Aranjuez,  whither 
I  might  never  return  again,  I  now  slid  down  from  my  ro- 
cin,  as  he  stood  drinking  from  the  full  curb  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  discharged  Jose,  with  many  good  wishes  on  both 
sides.  Then,  having  shook  myself  free  from  the  dust 
which  had  gathered  about  me,  I  took  a  long  draught 
from  the  cool  jar  of  the  maiden,  and  crossed  the  road, 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  coarse  and  defaced  statue 
of  the  good  king  Wamba. 

The  history  of  Wamba  is  very  singular.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  empire  of  the  Vis- 
igoths, of  which  Toledo  was  the  capital,  and  which  in- 
cluded, not  only  all  Spain,  but  also  Narbonne  in  Gaul, 
was  convulsed  and  torn -by  intestine  commotions.  The 
death  of  the  reigning  king  had  raised  up  several  compet- 
itors, not  one  of  whom  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  throne. 
At  this  season  the  eyes  of  the  principal  nobles  and  cap- 
tains were  turned  towards  Wamba,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  who  was  no  less  famous  for  valor  than  for  his  sin- 
gular wisdon)  and  moderation.  But,  being  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  his  peace  by 
entering  upon  the  cares  of  state,  he  declined  the  honor 
sought  after  by  so  many  competitors.  This  unexpected 
answer,  whilst  it  greatly  embarrassed  the  assembled 
chiefs,  was  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their 
choice.  They,  therefore,  sent  one  of  their  number  back 
to  Wamba,  with  orders  to  make  him  choose  between 
death  and  royalty.  The  Goth  presented  himself  accord- 
ingly before  his  prince,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right 
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hand,  and  the  crown  in  his  left.  Then,  haying  offered 
Wamba  the  two  alternatives,  he  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which)  more  than  the  fear  of  death,  com- 
pelled his  acquiescence.  '  Is  it  just,  O  Wamba,  that 
thou  shouldst  resist  that  which  aU  have  determined,  or 
that  thou  shouldst  prefer  thine  owp  repose  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  a  whole  people  ?'  Such  is  the  origin  of 
legitimacy  !  * 

Wamba,  thus  forced  upon  the  throne,  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  sub- 
dued several  rebellions,  and  conquered  the  Arabs,  who 
had  been  inv'ted  by  the  oppressed  Jews  to  come  into 
Spain,  from  their  newly  acquired  possessions  in  Africa. 
But  Wamba  was  thrown  upon  stormy  and  barbarous 
times  ;  for  the  crown  which  he  had  so  little  coveted 
was  held  in  far  different  estimation  by  the  ambitious  £r- 
vigo.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  this  roan 
caused  a  poisbnous  beverage  to  be  administered  to  Wam- 
ba, by  means  of  which  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
senses  and  brought  to  the  point  of  death.  Seeing  this,  bis 
followers  shaved  his  hair  and  his  beard,  forming  the 
crown  upon  his  head  afler  the  manner  of  a  priest — pre- 
parations for  death  then  used  in  the  last  moments  of  a 
Christian.  All  this  £rvigo  caused  to  be  done,  that,  even 
in  case  Wamba  should  recover,  he  never  more  might  be 
king  ;  for,  among  the  Groths,  the  removal  of  the  hair  de- 
prived a  man  of  his  nobility  and  incapacitated  him  forcr- 
er  for  the  throne.  The  king  recovered  at  length  from 
his  swoon ;  but,  seeing  his  condition,  he  determined  to 
despise  what  Ervigo  so  greatly  sought  afler,  and,  retir- 
ing to  a  convent,  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  God.    Wamba  is,  indeed,  a  fine  character, 

*  It  i^  not  a  little  singular  that  a  fine  painting  of  tliis  scene,  which 
gives  the  true  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  should  be  hung 
up  in  the  Casino  at  Madrid,  under  the  very  nose  of  Ferdinand. 
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and  furnishes  almost  the  only  fair  page  in  the  dark  history 
of  the  Gothic  domination. 

Leaving  behind  the  statue  of  Wamba,  the  road  now 
wound  ap  a  rocky  eminence,  and  presently  after  came  to 
an  abrupt  precipice,  connected  with  a  similar  one,  which 
stood  opposite,  by  a  ^convenient  bridge.  These  precipi- 
ces were  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  On  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  I  paused  to  look  down  upon  the 
stream,  and  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  Tagus, 
which  at  Aranjuez  glides  so  peacefully  through  a  level 
valley  amid  groves  and  gardens,  was  indeed  the  same  with 
the  noisy  torrf  nt,  which  now  foamed  and  fretted  its  ,way 
between  rocks  and  precipices,  and  at  such  a  fearful  dis- 
tance beneath  me,  that  I  grew  dizzy  as  I  gazed.  From 
the  bridge  the  road  led,  by  winding  approaches,  along 
the  rocky  cone  upon  the  pinnacle  of  which  Toledo  is 
situated,  until  it  brought  me  at  length  to  one  of  the  por- 
tals of  the  city.  Over  the  centre  of  the  arch  was  a  two- 
headed  eagle,  reminding  me  that  I  was  about  to  enter  an 
imperial  city,  the  residence  of  two  emperors,  Alonso  el 
Sabio  and  Carlos  Quinto.  Having  traversed  a  huge 
square,  enclosed  by  ranges  of  buildings  with  arcades  and 
balconies,  I  found  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Fondft> 
del-Arzobispo. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

KINGDOM  OP  NEW  CASTILE. 

Hiitory  of  Toledo.— Present  Condition.— Father  Thomag.— CfttbedraI.—PrS- 
vato  Habitations. — Alcazar  and  other  Baildingi. — Vega,. — Sword  Manufatf- 
tory  and  Q,aemadero.— Evening  Ramble. — Iieave  Toledo  in  a  Coofae  d* 
Colerafl.-— Amusing  Ride. — ^Venta  Bcenet.—Retnrn  to  Madrid. 

Toledo  is  a  very  old  city  ;  so  old,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  vulgar  tradition  among  its  inhabitants,  that  Adam  w^ 
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the  first  king  of  Spain,  and  that  Toledo  was  his  capital ; 
nay,  more,  at  the  moment  when  the  machine  of  creation 
was  set  in  motion,  the  sun  started  from  the  meridian  of 
Toledo.  Though  these  points  be  rather  disputable,  there 
are  others  more  generally  admitted,  by  those  worthy  an- 
tiquaries, who,  quitting  the  well-known  and  the  establish- 
ed, delight  to  wander  back  into  the  distant  ages  of  uncer- 
tainty, to  burrow  amidst  doubts  and  difficulties.  It  is  re- 
corded in  early  history,  that  about  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  taken  Jerusalem, 
and  des^ojed  the  proud  temple  which  Solomon  erected 
to  t^  worSuP  of  the  only  true  God,  came  into  Spain  to 
extend  his  conquests  under  the  pretext  of  punishing  the 
Phoenicians  of  Cadiz,  for  having  succoured  Tyre.  Many 
of  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  led  away  into  captivity, 
followed  in  his  army,  and  when  about  to  depart  he  allow- 
ed them  to  settle  in  Spain,  where  they  founded  two  cities, 
the  one  Toledo,  the  other  supposed  to  be  Granada. 

Under  the  Roman  domination,  Toledo  was  the  cajfital 
of  the  Carpitania,  ^and  had  the  privilege  of  coining 
money,  though  it  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony.  I 
have  seen  engravings  of  some  of  these  coins,  which  bear 
upon  the  reverse  a  mounted  horseman  with  a  lance,  at- 
tired in  a  doublet  and  slouched  hat,  not  unlike  those  now 
worn  in  the  country.  The  people  of  this  province  were 
among  the  bravest  in  Spain  ;  for  it  included  within  its 
limits  that  Numantia  so  famous  for  its  bloody  and  terri- 
ble resistance  against  the  Romans,  and  which  was  at  length 
annihilated  by  Scipio  Africanus.  -  The  long  residence  of 
the  Goths  in  Toledo  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  existence 
of  so  few  remains  of  those  noble  monuments,  with  which 
the  Romans  were  used  to  mark  their  dominion,  land  set 
an  imperishable  seal  upon  every  conquered  country; 
for  the  Goths  are  said  to  have  been  so  eager  to  destroy 
all  record  of  the  Roman  power^  that  they  would  demolish 
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the  finest  colunma  and  ey^ n  throw  medals  into  the  Tagus. 
Traces  of  an  amphitheatre  maj,  however,  be  seen  near 
the  city.  A  single  arch  is  still  standing,  and  the  outline 
of  the  whole  may  ym^  be  discovered.  I  walked  several 
times  around  it  one  eufsning,  and  could  not  estimated  its 
circumference  at  less  than  half  a  mile.* 

At  length,  however,  the  time  arrived  when  the  Goths 
were  to  be  driven  from  a  country,  which  they  had  seized 
upon  with  little  ceremony,  and  governed  with  less  mode- 
ration. Taric,  sent  over  by  Muza,  the  £mir  of  the  Calif 
in  Africa,  had  gained  the  battle  of  Xerez,  and  spread  his 
fSrces  over  a  country,  whose  inhabitants  could  only  be 
gainers  by  innovation.  Marching  into  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  he  laid  siege  to  Toledo.  The  city  at  once 
capitulated^  on  condition  thal^the  inhabitants  who  chose 
to  remain  should  preserve  their  houses,  their  property, 
and  their  churches,  that  they  should  be  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  faith,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
and  judges  chosen  from  their  number.  Taric  took  pos- 
session of  the  royal  palace,  where  he  found  great  riches, 
and,  among  other  things,  twentyfive  crowns  of  gold  en- 
riched with  precious  stones.  It  was  th^  custom  of  the 
Goths,  on  the  death  of  a  king,  to  deposit  his  crown  in  the 
palace,  with  an  inscription  of  his  name ;  and  there  had 
been  twentyfive  kings  from  Alaric  the  founder,  to  Roder- 
ic,  the  last  of  the  dynasty.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toledo,  too,  that  Taric  found  that  precious  table  adorn- 
ed with  hyacinths  and  emeralds,  which  Gelif  Aledris,  in 
his  description  of  Spain,  calls  the  table  of  Solomon-ben- 

*  Tbc  entrance  to  the  cave  which  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goth- 
ic kings,  Is  said  in  the  traditionary  fable  to  have  violently  opened,  and 
where  he  saw  a  prediction  of  the  coming  and  conquest  of  the  Saracon«^ 
is  placed  by  the  Archbishop  Roderick  among  the  ruins  of  this  amphi- 
theatre. Scott  has  not  made  the  most  of  this  rich  and  highly  poetic 
Iniditioii;  in  his  Yisioo  of  Don  Roderick. 
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David.  This  table  is  supposed  to  have  been  saved  bf 
the  captive  Jews,  with  other  precious  and  sacred  vessels, 
from  the  pillage  of  the  temple  bj  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
brought  with  them  into  Spain.  It  ii  doubtless  the  same 
table  of  the  shew-bread,''^  spoken  df  in  the  book  of  Kings 
and  by  Josephus,  and  which,  with  the  candlestick  and 
the  altar  of  incense,  constituted  the  three  wonders  of  the 
temple,  "f 

Toledo  continued  to  preserve  its  allegiance,  first  to  the 
Calif  of  Damascus,  in  whose  name  the  conquest  had 
been  made,  and  after  the  revolt,  to  the  successors  of  Ab- 
derahman,  until  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  empire  of  Cor* 
dova  crumbled  into  pieces,  and  was  divided  into  an  in- 
finity of  petty  kingdoms.  Of  these,  Toledo  became  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful,  and  soon  rose  to  a 
high*  degree  of  prosperity.  The  conditions  of  the  capi« 
tulation  had  been  sacredly  observed.  The  Christians 
had  been  protected  in  the  possession  of  their  property 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  faith  ;  and  as  for  the  Jews, 
they  found  in  their  present  masters  a  people  of  more  con- 
genial origin  and  of  a  spirit  infinitely  more  tolerant,  and 
were  now  allowed  to  give  full  scope  to  their  diligence 
and  industry.  The  system  of  agriculture  which  the  Arabs 
introduced  into  Spain,  was  likewbe  calculated  to  in* 
crease  the  productiveness  of  a  country,  where  cultivation 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  original  table  ef  ahew- 
bread  made  by  Solomon,  and  that  tt  waa  secreted  by  the  Jews^  whn 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  wero  carried  by  Nebuchadnexwr  to  Babyluk 
That  table  which  Titus  brought  with  him  on  his  triumphal  letozn  to 
Rome,  was  not  the  same ;  for  when  th^  city  and  temple  were  rebuilt,  after 
the  first  destruction,  by  the  order  of  •Cyrus,  the  sacred  Tessda  wen 
made  anew,  similar  indeed  to  the  old,  but  of  inferior  excellence^  want* 
ng,  as  they  did,  the  anointing  oil,  which  Moaes  bad  compounded  at 
the  Di\ine  command.  See  Prideaux's  Connexions }  Hornets  Introduce 
tion ;  Book  of  Exodus. 

t  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Book  YIIL  Chap«  II, 
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U  greatly  retarded  bj  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate. 
The  soil  was  everywhere  irrigated  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  streams  and  rivers,  where  they  were  convenient,  and 
eLsewhere  by  the  digging  of  wells  and  the  consti^uction 
of  n6ria8.  Thus  some  tracts  were  rendered  very  fei-tile 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  so,  and  verdure  was  intro- 
duced amidst  rocks  and  ravines. 

Toledo  continued  prosperous  and  happy  under  the 
kings  of  the  Arab  domination,  until  the  year  1085,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alonso  VI.,  surnamed  the  Brave, 
who  came,  as  a  conqueror,  to  take  possession  of  the  very 
citjr  which  had  received  and  succoured  him,  when  an 
outcast  and  banished  man,  driven  from  his  estates  by  the 
ambition  of  his  own  brother.  But  the  Christians  of  those 
days  considered  that  with  Infidels  there  should  be  neither 
good  faith  nor  sense  of  obligation.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  Moors  were  to  be  allowed 
the  free  possession  of  their  property  and  exercise  of  their 
faith  y  but  the  stipulations  were  gradually  forgotten  by 
the  conquerors.  Their  churches  were  taken  from  them, 
<Mie  by  one,  and  purified,  and  their  property  plundered 
by  force  or  fraud  ;  until,  at  length,  they  were  glad  to 
escape  from  a  city,  which,  though  dear  to  them  as  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  was  embittered  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  ruined  privileges  and  lost  liberty. 

Since  that  period,  Toledo  has  again  risen  from  its 
ruins,  and  become  a  most  flourishing  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  had  a  population  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  souls  and  there  is  even  extant  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  for  a  redress  of  some  grievances,  which 
states  that  manufactures  were  in  such  a  fallen  condition, 
that  there,  no  longer  remained  more  than  thirty  thousand 
artisans.  In  the  present  century,  the  entire  population 
of  Toledo  does  not  amount  to  twenty  thousand.     This 
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unexampled  decay  is  partly  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
court,  partly  to  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  descent 
dants  of  the  Jews,  who  had  become  Christians,  in  order 
to  save  their  property  and  remain  in  their  native  land,  at 
the  time  of  the  general  expulsion  of  that  vagrant  and  ira^ 
happy  people.  They  were  among  the  most  industrious 
and  richest  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  this 
fact  that  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  solicitude  of 
the  Holy  Office.  The  loss  of  its  liberties  and  privileges 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  gradual  enslavement 
.  of  the  whole  nation  under  his  successors,  are,  however, 
the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  of  industry  and  wealth  in 
Toledo,  where  it  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Spain. 

But  though  the  prosperity  of  Toledo  has  passed  away, 
though  the  industrious  classes  have  dwindled,  and  well 
nigh  disappeared,  the  priests  and.fnars  still  remain  and 
maintain  themselves  without  diminution.  There  are  now 
in  Toledo  near  one  hundred  religious  establishments, 
whether  parish  churches,  convents  of  monks  and  nuns, 
chapels  or  hermitages.  Many  of  these  are  endowed 
with  rich  estates  in  the  city  or  surrounding  country,  and 
are  supported  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence.  The 
cathedral  alone,  is  said  to  have  six  hundred  people  cod- 
nected  with  it,  including  priests,  singers,  and  familiars. 
Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  archbishop's  share  of  the 
dMmes  and  other  revenues  belonging  to  the  cathedral, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Though  doubtless  much  reduced  by  the  alien- 
ation of  their  estates,  by  the  imperfect  payment  of  the 
disme,  and  by  the  heavy  subsidies  annually  granted  to 
the  king,  in  his  present  emergency,  yet,  according  to  the 
admission  of  the  clergy  themselves,  it  is  still  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  canons,  inferior  dignita- 
ries, and  servants,  are  all  provided  for  on  the  same  prince- 
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Ij  scale.  Where  does  all  this  wealth  come  from, 
since  thej  to  whom  it  furnishes  meat  and  drink  and 
clothing  and  the  means  of  luxurious  indulgence,  lead  a 
life  of  untasked  idleness  ?  The  solution  of  this  problem 
would  go  far  towards  explaining  the  fallen  condition  of 
Spain  and  of  Toledo. 

Toledo  furnishes  a  striking  epitome  of  the  national  de- 
cay. Here  jou  may  see  the  monuments  of  past  magnifi- 
cence crumbling  to  pieces,  and  ready  to  crush  the  squalid 
habitations  of  modem  times.  If  you  go  forth  into  those 
streets,  which  were  once  thronged  with  busy  artisans  and 
bustling  soldiers,  you  are  met  by  burly  priests  in  unwieldy 
hats  and  sable  garments,  or  filthy  friars,  with  shaven 
crowns  and  robes  of  dirty  flannel,  their  well  filled  and  sen- 
sual feces  giving  a  flat  denial  to  the  humility  of  their  attire. 
These,  with  the  realistas  and  hordes  of  able-bodied  beg- 
gars, who  receive  their  regular  meals  at  the  convent  doors 
and  bring  up  families  without  labor,  compose  no  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  population  of  Toledo.  Instead  of  the 
noise  of  the  loom  and  the  shuttle,  and  the  shouts  of  exul- 
tation, which  announced  the  presence  of  an  industrious 
and  happy  people,  you  may  now  hear  the  tinkling  bell  of 
the  host,  or  the  louder  tolling  of  some  convent  clock,  call- 
.  ing  the  lazy  inmates  to  the  daily  duties  of  the  refectory. 
The  stirring  sounds  of  martial  music  are  exchanged  for 
the  nasal  monotony  of  perpetual  masses.  But  though  there 
is  much  religion  in  Toledo,  there  is  very  little  morality. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  vast  deal  of  prostitution  in 
this  same  sainted  city.  Indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  so  large  a  number  of  robust  and  high  fed  men  are 
interdicted  from  the  open  enjoyment  of  domestic  and  fam- 
ily endearments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provided  with 
money  to  purchase  the  gratification  of  every  desire  ?  Ma- 
ny of  the  clergy,  doubtless,  observe  their  vow  of  celibacy, 
many  have  domestic  establishments  and  families,  many 
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edifice.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest  it  became  a 
mosque,  and  when  Toledo  was  again  restored  to  the 
Christians,  it  returned  to  its  original  destination,  although 
guarantied  to  the  Moors  by  an  express  article  of  the 
capitulation.  Scarce,  indeed,  had  king  Alfonso  depart- 
ed from  the  captured  city,  which  he  left  in  possession  of 
Constance  his  queen,  when  she,  at  the  instigation  of  Ber- 
nard the  archbishop,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  who  entered 
it  in  the  night,  and  drove  out  by  force  the  Mussulmans, 
who  were  at  their  prayers.  The  whole  was  then  care- 
fully purified,  altars  were  erected,  and  a  bell  being  pla- 
ced in  the  tower,  the  faithful  were  the  next  morning  con- 
vened by  its  sound  to  their  matin  devotions.  When  Al- 
fonso came  to  hear  of  these  things,  he  was  very  indignant 
at  this  open  violation  of  his  royal  word.  He  returned 
towards  Toledo,  resolved  to  punish  the  turbulent  priests  ; 
nor  would  he  be  appeased,  though  they  went  forth  to 
meet  him  dressed  in  mourning,  until  the  Moors  them- 
selves, dreading  the  further  vengeance  of  the  clergy, 
sent  an  alfaqui  to  still  the  anger  of  the  king.  Since  then, 
the  Cathedral  has  ever  maintained  its  original  destination, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
rebuilt,  as  we  now  see  it.  It  is  four  hundred  feet  long  by 
two  hundred  broad,  and  has  five  distinct  naves,  sustainedby 
the  walls  and  by  eightyfour  gothic  columns,  placed  in  four 
rows.  This  edifice  is  lower  than  gothic  churches  usu- 
ally are  ;  but  the  central  nave  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  would  appear  to  great 
advantage,  if  the  whole  extent  were  seen.  Being,  how- 
ever, cut  up  into  a  variety  of  divisions,  for  the  choir  and 
for  altars,  the  grand  effect  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
interruption  of  the  view.  Upon  the  whole,  this  Cathedral 
metropolitan  of  all  Spain,  is  a  noble  and  imposing  edi- 
fice. 

The  Cathedral  possesses  few  fine  paintings  on  canvass, 
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those  which  were  good  having  disappeared  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards 
plundered  everything  promiscuously.  During  that  peri- 
od of  license,  the  church  treasure  was  carried  to  Cadiz, 
and  thence  brought  back  again,  on  the  downfal  of  Napo- 
leon. Its  value  is  inestimable.  Among  the  mass  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  with  which  my  eyes 
were  dazzled,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  large  cus- 
todia  for  the  exposition  of  the  sacrament.  It  weighs 
seven  thousand  ounces  of  silver  and  gold,  and  is  studded 
with  precious  gems.  In  the  centre  is  a  shrine  of  gold, 
weighing  My  pounds.  Its  chief  value  consists,  however, 
in  its  elaborate  workmanship,  being  constructed  in  very 
small  pieces,  which,  when  screwed  together,  form  a  goth- 
ic  tower,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  fret-work. 
The  most  remarkable  object  among  the  treasures  is  a 
garment  for  clothing  the  Virgin,  when  on  certain  occa- 
sions she  is  placed  with  an  infant  of  solid  gold,  studded 
with  eight  hundred  jewels,  in  her  arms,  upon  a  silver 
throne,  weighing  more  than  half  a  ton,  and  borne  through 
the  streets  by  men,  concealed  beneath.  This  garment  is 
in  the  form  of  a  wrapper,  and  very  ample.  A  texture  of 
satin  connects  the  fabric  ;  but  the  ground-work  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  pearls ;  for  these  and  other  precious 
stones,  emeralds,  amethysts,  rubies,  topazes,  and  dia- 
'  monds  entirely  conceal  the  silken  surface. 

But  if  the  treasure  of  the  Cathedral  be  valuable,  its 
reliquiary  is,  by  the  devout,  esteemed  still  more  so. 
Not  to  mention  sundry  pieces  of  the  true  cross  and  other 
relics,  which  may  be  found  anywhere,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  the  veil  of  Santa  Casilda.  The  story  con- 
nected with  this  relic  is  very  singular,  and  carries  one 
back  into  the  presence  of  a  distant  and  peculiar  age. 
San  Ildefonso,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  worthies  of 
the  Spanish  church,  when  archbishop  of  this  same  Cath- 
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edral,  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  immaculacy  of  the 
Virgin,  which  had  been  attacked  with  much  force  of 
reasoning  by  the  cavillers  of  that  day.  The  Virgin, 
well  pleased  with  this  zeal  of  Ildefonso,  sent  her  confi- 
dant, Santa  Casilda,  to  signify  her  high  satisfaction. 
The  sainted  patroness  of  Toledo  appeared  accordingly 
before  the  archbishop,  whilst  performing' mass  in  pres- 
ence of  the  king  and  court,  and  paid  him  a  very  hand- 
some compliment  in  Latin.  Ildefonso,  far  from  being 
terrified  at  this  apparition,  called  to  the  king  for  the  knife 
which  he  wore  in  his  girdle,  and  whipped  off  a  piece  of 
the  veil,  lest  the  doubters  should  set  his  story  down  as 
an  invention.  Ildefonso  appeared  triumphant  with  the 
fragment  of  the  veil,  which,  with  the  king's  knife,  has 
ever  since  been  preserved  aqd  worshipped  among  the 
most  sacred  relics.  Not  satisfied  with  this  honor  con- 
ferred upon  the  defender  of  her  chastity,  the  Virgin  ap- 
peared publicly  to  Ildefonso  in  the  church,  and  threw 
over  him  a  heaven-wove  garment.  This  precious  gift 
was  carried  to  Oviedo,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  the 
infidels,  and  there  it  still  remains  ;  for  the  people  of  that 
city  would  by  no  means  consent  to  relinquish  their  prize, 
and  were  once  ready  to  revolt  at  the  mere  mention  of 
such  a  thing.  The  stone,  upon  which  the  Virgin  land- 
ed, received  the  impression  of  her  feet.  It  is  still  pre- 
served in  a  chapel  of  the  Cathedral,  and  is  much  worn 
where  the  faithful  have  touched  it  with  the  ends  of  their 
fingers,  when  grieved  by  disease  or  affliction.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  miracles, 
this  question  of  immaculacy  is  still  in  dispute,  and  has 
given  rise  to  the  watchword,  common  in  Spain,  of  *  A** 
Maria  Purissima! ' — *  Hail,  Mary  most  pure ! '  which  must 
be  replied  to,  with  *  Sin  pecado  concehida! ' — *  Conceived 
without  sin ! '  In  Toledo  they  have  a  very  ingenious 
way  of  repeating  these  ejaculations  frequently,  during 
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Uie  course  of  the  day,  and  of  gaining  the  annexed  indul- 
gence, conceded  bj  the  holy  see.  Every  person,  before 
entering  the  door  of  another,  instead  of  knocking,  utters 
the  exclamation,  *  Ave  Maria  Purissima  ! ' — The  rejoinder 
of  ^  i9ifi  pecado  concehida  ! '  is  considered  a  fair  invitation 
to  come  in.  In  the  fonda,  where  I  lodged,  every  cham- 
ber had  this  watchword  painted  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  so  as  to  remind  the  person  about  to  enter,  of  the 
sacred  obligation.  This  singular  salutation  embarrassed 
me  greatly  at  first ;  but  having  informed  myself  of  the 
matter,  I  presently  learned  to  shout  the  required  re- 
sponse as  loud  as  any. 

This  Cathedral  contains  the  sepulchres  and  remains  of 
several  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  They  are  rudely  repre- 
sented by  statues  placed  in  a  recumbent  posture,  each 
upon  its  tomb.  The  choir  is  surrounded  within,  by  a 
ungular  assemblage  of  uncouth  figures.  One  of  them 
represents  the  Moorish  shepherd,  who  was  compelled  to 
guide  Alfonso  VIII.  and  his  army,  through  an  hitherto 
unknown  pass  of  the  Sierra  M orena,  where  he  fell  un- 
expectedly upon  the  infidel  host  and  gained  the  bloody 
battle,  called  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa.  Here  is  also  a  statue 
of  the  alfaqui,  who  went  forth  to  meet  and  pacify  the 
irritated  Alfonso,  on  his  way  to  Toledo  to  punish  the 
archbishop  for  breaking  the  capitulation. 

On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  square  court,  enclos- 
ed by  ranges  of  columns  and  a  covered  cloister.  The 
walls  are  beautifully  painted  in  fresco  by  Bayeux,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  such  noble  specimens 
of  the  arts  should  have  been  placed  in  the  open  air,  where 
they  must  suffer  premature  decay.  The  lives  of  Saint 
Eugenia  and  Leocadia,  two  patronesses  of  Toledo,  fur- 
nish the  subject  of  most  of  these  pieces.  There  is  one, 
however,  placed  beside  the  principal  door,  in  which  I 
^admired  not  le^  the  singularity  of  the  group,  than  the 
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excellence  and  vivacity  of  its  execution.  It  represents 
a  number  of  men  in  the  old  Spanish  costume,  who  are 
busily  employed  in  crucifying  a  lad,  not  more  than  ten 
years  old.  One  man  stands  upon  a  ladder,  in  the  act  of 
drawing  the  heart  from  an  incision  which  he  has  made  in 
the  child's  side.  After  some  hesitation,  Father  Thomas 
gave  me  the  history  of  the  painting. 

It  appears  that  some  two  centuries  before,  there  were 
in  Toledo  many  descendants  of  those  Jews,  who  had  be- 
come converts  to  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion. These,  though  they  conformed  to  the  outward 
observance  of  the  faith,  were  believed  to  lean  secretly 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  They  were  seized  upon 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Inquisition,  plundered  of  their 
property,  which  was  often  great,  subjected  to  many  ter- 
rible tortures,  and  often  roasted  in  the  Quemadero. 
Whilst  these  persecutions  were  raging,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  inquisitors  chanced  to  die  suddenly.  It  was  at 
once  said  and  circulated,  tha^  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  marranoa  or  porkers.  Many  of  the  new  Christians, 
as  they  were  also  called  by  way  of  distinction,  were  at 
once  seized  upon  and  made  to  confess,  in  the  secret  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  that  they  had  kidnapped  a  boy, 
who  disappeared  suddenly  about  that  time  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Guardia ;  that  they  had  crucified  him,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  with  Christ,  and  taking  out  his  heart, 
had  prepared  a  powder  from  it,  which  they  caused  to  be 
administered  to  the  inquisitor.  This  extorted  confession 
was  enough  to  cause  the  sequestration  of  much  property 
and  the  roasting  of  many  marranos,  I  was  astonished  at 
this  story — astonished  that  scarce  fifty  years  before  it 
should  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  piece,  painted  in  the 
most  public  part  of  the  Spanish  metropolitan  ;-  and  not 
less  so,  a  week  after,  when,  on  my  way  to  Andalusia,  I 
passed  through  the  native  village  of  the  supposed  victim, 
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to  learn  that  £1  Ninio  de  la  Guardia — the  Little-one  of 
Guardia — was  still  an  object  of  great  adoration.* 

It  was  pleasing  to  turn  from  this  disgusting  painting, 
to  the  uncovered  area  in  the  hollow  of  the  court,  which 
is  laid  out  in  a  delightful  garden,  planted  with  odorifer- 
ous shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the 
centre.  It  was  the  beginning  of  April — ^the  shrubs  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  trees  with  blossoms,  whilst 
numberless  sweet-toned  birds,  plesi^sed  with  the  shade, 
the  perfumes,  and  the  undisturbed  seclusion,  responded 
to  the  peals  of  the  choir,  or  poured  forth  their  melody  in 
unison  #ith  the  ceaseless  falling  of  the  fountain.  This 
custom  of  having  a  garden  beside  the  church  is,  doubt- 
less, borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  who  usually  had  a 
court  like  this  at  the  entrance  of  their  mosques.  It  is 
indeed  more  than  likely  that  the  one  in  question,  like 
those  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  was  originally  created  by 
that  primitive  and  peculiar  people. 

Having  seen  all  the  wonders  of  the  Cathedral,  Father 
Thomas  took  me  home  with  him.  As  I  had  expressed 
much  admiration  of  the  extreme  cleanliness  observable 
in  the  houses  of  Toledo,  which  was  the  more  striking  from 
the  poor  and  decayed  condition  of  the  city,  he  took  a 

♦  On  a  recurrence  to  this  matter  there  seems  to  us  less  absurdity  in 
the  charge  than  we  at  first  imagined.  We  read  in  Walsh's  Journey 
that  *  the  Christians  of  Constantinople  charge  the  Jews  with  purloin- 
ing their  childzen,  and  sacrificing  them  as  paschal  lambs  at  their  Pass- 
over. While  I  was  in  Galata,  the  child  of  a  Greek  merchant  disap* 
peared.  It  was  a  beautiful  boy,  and  it  was  imagined  it  had  been  ta 
ken  by  a  Turk  for  a  slave.  After  some  time,  however,  the  body  was 
found  in  the  Bosphorus ;  its  legs  and  arms  were  bound,  and  certain 
wounds  an  his  side  indicated  that  it  had  been  put  to  death  in  some  ex- 
tmoidinaiy  manner,  and  for  some  extraordinary  purpose.  Suspicion 
immediately  fell  upon  the  Jews ;  and  as  it  was  just  after  their  Paschal 
feajrt,  suspicion,  people  said,  was  confirmed  to  certainty.  Nothing  could 
be  discovered  to  give  a  clae  to  the  perpetrators,  but  the  story  was  uni- 
venally  talked  of  and  generally  believed,  all  over  Fera.' 
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pleasure  in  showing  me  the  whole  economy  of  his  own 
dwelling.  It  was  two  stories  high,  built  round  a  square, 
and  haying  a  double  corridor  within,  sustained  upon  col- 
umns of  marble.  The  roof  was  flat,  or  nearly  so,  and  at 
one  side  was  a  small  open  summer-house,  overlooking 
the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and  offering  a  cool  and 
pleasing  retreat.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
house,  however,  was  under  ground,  consisting  of  several 
arched  vaults,  now  used  as  cellars  ;  but  which  the  Arabs, 
who  constructed  them,  themselves  inhabited  during  the 
nooi!tide  heats.  The  space  immediately  beneath  the 
court-yard  was  occupied  by  two  brick  algiheSj  or  bistems. 
One  served  as  a  reservoir  for  the  drinking  water,  brought 
upon  the  backs  of  asses  from  the  Tagus,  and  which,  soon 
settling,  became  cool  and  pleasant.  The  other  received 
the  rain  collected  by  the  roof ;  and,  when  full,  the  lifting 
of  a  plug,  at  one  comer  of  the  court,  sent  the  residue 
into  a  conduit,  and  thence  into  one  of  the  many  subterra- 
nean canals  leading  to  the  river,  which  carry  off  the 
filth  of  the  city  ;  and  which,  from  its  elevated  situation 
and  the  consequent  descent,  have  kept  themselves  clear 
since  their  first  ^construction  by  the  Arabs.  The  whole 
establishment  of  the  Canonigo  was,  by  the  aid  of  an  an- 
tique housekeeper  and  her  daughter,  maintained  in  a 
state  of  neatness  and  polish,  comparable  to  anything  one 
might  meet  with  in  Holland.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  the  study  of  the  good  man,  where  he  sat  enclosed 
by  a  well-ordered  collection  of  parchment  covered  tomes, 
in  Latin  and  Spanish,  with  a  small  French  library  and 
some  odd  volumes  of  English  ;  for  he  had  partly  master- 
ed our  obstinate  language,  during  his  intimacy  with  Fa- 
ther Patrick.  The  small  oaken  table,  upon  which  stood 
an  ebony  cross,  flanked  by  a  painting  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  heavy  arm-chair  beside  it,  were  waxed  and  rubbed 
to  an  exquisite  polish. 
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the  last  archbishop  ^^ 
itt^jat  an  expense  ^^ 
ih  ne  paid  from  his      ^ 


In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  Alcazar,  a  stupen- 
dous pile,  first  erected  by  Alfonso  X.,  to  serve  as  apalace 
and  strong-hold.     It  had  long  been  abandone^^tfae^ 
residence  of  the  Spanish  kings,  when  that  learned  ^fl  be- 1^ 
nevolent  prelate  Cardinal  Lorcuzana,  the  last  archbishop 
but  one  of  Toledo,  caused  it  to  be  refiti 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
own  income.     He  then  established  manufactories  of  stlk 
and  woollen,  where  the  poor  were  voluntarily  received  tuid  .^ 
entertained,  or  else  takei^  by  force  from  the  doors  of  tb^. 
churches  and  convents,  and  made  to  work  according  ^HP 
their  abilities.     The  excess  of  their  labor  over  their  m^in-   ' 
tenance,  was  paid  to  the  workmen.     This  wise  and  be- 
neficent institution  soon  became  very  flourishing.     Up- 
wards of  six  hundred  persons  were  maintained  in  it  by  the* 
produce  of  their  own  exertions,  and  many  idle  vagrants 
were  won  to  the  pursuits  of  industry.     Several  branches 
of  manufacture  came,  at  length,  to  attain  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  ia  the  Alcazar.     But  this  very  circumstance 
proved  its  ruin ;  for  when  the  English  came  here,  in  the 
war  of  independence,  they  made  a  preteift  for  destroying 
the  Alcazar,  lest  it  should  be  of  service  to  the  French. 
The  crowds  of  poor,  who  had  here  found  an  asylum  and 
the  means  of  support,  were  driven  forth  to  roam  about, 
homeless  and  houseless  ;  fire  was  then  applied  to  the  fix- 
tures and  machines,  and  all  was  soon  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruiib,  except  the  massive  walls,  which  alone  could  ever 
have  been  useful  to  the  common  enemy.  It  was  with  a  sim- 
ilar intention  of  destroying  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
manufisictory,  wherever  they  went,  and  under  cover  of  the 
same  pretext,  that  the  English  demolished  the  Royal  Porce- 
lain Manufactory  in  the  Retire  of  Madrid.     It   would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  fair  character  of  an  upright  and ' 
generous  people,  to  suppose  that  these  were  the  gratui- 
tous acts  of  individual  malice.  9  They  doubtless  emanated 
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fixmi  a  higher  soarce,  and,  indeed,  are  %y  no  means  in- 

consisjent  with  the  general  policy  ofa  government,  which, 

'^ifttlUVoutward  shoV  of  high-haiided  liberality,  is  yet  the 

-  ^moB^Mlfish  that  exists,  and  which  can  only  maintain  its 

.  ^^  sickly  prosperity,  by  a  greedy,  grasping  system  of  nniver- 

JPF   sal  injustice.    /^ 

ii  T^  next  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  noble  building, 

^    ericted  by  \he  Cardinal  Lorcuzana,  for  the  location  of 
-j^the  university;  next  to  the  hospital  for  the   insane,  a 
^^l^^^aritable  institution,  for  which  Toledo  is  indebted  to  the 
^IHpie  benevolent  prelate.     On  our  way  to  the  western 
*  gii^ ,  Father  Thomas  explained  the  object  of  a  series  of 
iron  links,  festooned  round  the  cornices  of  the  church 
of  San  Juan-de-los-Reyes,  which  I  had  already  noticed 
in  my  solitary  rambles,  and  which  had  greatly  puzzled  me. 
The  church  was  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called  in  Spain,  Los  Reyes  Catolicos, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  the  sovereigns  during  the 
siege  of  Granada.     The  ifon  links,  incorpdl^ated  with  the 
walls,  were  the  chains  found  upon  some  hundreds  of  Chris- 
tians, released  froni  captivity  by  the  taking  of  that  mag- 
nificent city — the  last  rallying  point  and  bulwark  of  the 
Arab  domination. 

Leaving  the  western  gate,  we  now  descended  into  the 
'  famous  Vega  of  Toledo  ;  a  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 

plain,  which  forms  the  right  •  bank  of  the  Tagus,  jmd  is 
everywhere  divided  into  gardens  and  orchards.  AHer 
walking  a  mile  or  two,  we  came  to  the  Royal  Manufactory 
of  Arms,  reestablished  by^Charles  III.  at  thei  close  of  the 
last  century.  Here  are  made  all  the  swords,  halberds, 
and  lances  required  for  the  royal  armies.  The  establish- 
-  *^  meni  is  on  an  admirable  footing,  and  the  weapons  now 
''"  .  made  in  k,  are  said  to  be  nowise  inferior  to  those  famous 
Toledanos,  which,  in  more  chivalrous  times,  were  the  in- 
dispensable companion  of%very  well-appointed  cavalier. 
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Tole^p  was  eeUiratJ|iiot  only  in  the  time  of  the  Moors, 
hn(  evea  tinddipk  BDmans,  for  the  admirahle  temper  of 
||8  swards,  which  is  chieflj  attrihuti^  to  some  favorable 
qi^litif  in  tl»e  water  of  the  Tagiy,  used  in  tempering  the 
ateeL  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  one  of  the  woric** 
amaftold  me,  that  in  the  earlj  period  of  the  French  inva- 
aoa  the  manu&ctory  was  removed  to  Seville,  where  the 
National  Junta  then  was ;  but  the  ^swords  manufactured 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  found  to  be  very 
inferior  to  those  which  the  same  workmen  bad  made  in 
Toledo. 

Returning  from  the  Mimufactory,  we  passed  the  site  of 
the  old  Roman  amphitheatre.  Only  one  arch  remains 
perfect.  With  the  lapse  of  twelve  centuries,  the  mate- 
rials have  been  gradually  removed  as  from  a  quarry,  to 
build  or  repair  the  neighbouring  city.  They  have  like- 
wise been  freely  used  in  the  construction  of  a  convent 
which  stands  hard  by — ^now  also  in  ruins,  and  which  will 
doubtless  disappear  entirely,  as  the  Qiuemadero  of  the 
Holy-Office  has  done,  before  the  fail  of  the  remaining  arch 
of  the  amphitheatre.  For  the  Quemadero,*of  which  I  had 
read  in  Llorente's  History  of  the  Inquisition,  I  looked  in 
vain.  It  had  been  utterly  demolished  in  the  revolution  of 
1820.  The  place  where  it  stood  was  still  marked  by  a 
small  hollow,  over  which  we  walked,  and  which  Father 
ThoKias  pointed  out,  without  looking  back  or  stopping. 
The  Quemadero,  or  furnace,  was  substituted  for  the  stake 
and  faggot  by  the  illustrious  Torquemada,  because  it  was 
found  to  save  fuel ;  since  a  number  could  be  roasted  by 
a  single  fire.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  hollow  statue  of 
piaster,  erected  upon  a  stone  oven.  The  fire  was  kindled 
beneath,  and  the  victims  being  let  down  from  above,  per- 
iled slowly,  rending  the  air  with  horrid  yells. 

The  last  evening  of  my  stay  in  Toledo,  I  rambled  alone 
in  the  environs,  clambering  among  the  ruins  which  skirt 
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the  bold  bank  of  the  Tagus.  He^  I  found  a  battered 
column  surmounted  by  an  old  stoOT,  i^^an  inacripticm 
setting  f<Mrth  that  it  had  been  erected  on*  the  site  of  tho 
demolished  dwelling  of  Dj>n  Juan  de  Padilla  and  his  wife 
Donia  Maria  Pacheco,  and  stigmatizing  them  as  traitors 
to  their  king  and  country.  It  had  been  newly  restored  as 
a  beacon  to  warn  the  patriots  of  modern  times.  This  mon- 
ument, meant  as  a  stigma,  called  at  once  to  my  remem- 
brance the  noble  self-devotion  of  the  young  nobleman  in 
defence  of  Spanish  liberty  ;  his  affectionate  appeal  to  his 
wife,  when  waiting  for  the  summons  of  the  executioner ; 
and  above  all,  the  glorious  conduct  of  Donia  Maria  her- 
self, who,  smothering  her  griels  and  rejecting  all  woman- 
ish fears,  fought  in  the  same  noble  cause,  and  even  out- 
did the  noble  actions  of  her  husband.  * 

Crossing  the  bridge,  I  ascended  the  rocky  moantaio 
that  lies  opposite,  and,  having  gained  the  summit, 
turned  to  lopk  back  on  Toledo.  Beneath  me  laid  the 
city,  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  round  hill,  and  well  nigh 
encircled  by  the  Tagus.  This  stream  would  seem  to 
have  taken  its  eourse  origiually  to  the  right,  and  subse- 
quently to  have  opened  itself  a  narrow  pass,  through  the 
rocky  bulwark  which  lay  opposed  to  it ;  for  the  opposite 
banks  are  very  similar,  and  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
once  been  connected.  After  escaping  from  these  straits, 
the  Tagus  expands  its  bed ;  its  course  becomes  aiore 
quiet,  and  verdant  islands  rise  midway  between  its  banks. 
The  left,  upon  which  I  stood,  gradually  lost  its  ^ged 
and  rocky  character,  and  was  thrown  into  a  pleasing 
succession  of  swelling  hills,  covered  with  orchards  of  ol- 
ive. In  front  lay  the  delicious  Vega,  irrigated  in  eveiy 
direction  by  the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  Tagus,  and  di- 
vided as  far  as  the  eye  could  discover,  into  verdant  strips 
running  backward  from  the  river.    The  declining  sun,  as 

*  Ro  jertstr,  Charles  V. 
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be  sf>ed  his  waj  to  furnish  the  dftily  hoon  of  light  and 
heat  to  other  and  far  distant  climes,  sent  his  departing 
rays  obliquely  upon  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  stream^ 
which  showed  itself  from  time  to  time  in  its  meanderings^ 
like  a  succession  of  glassy  lakes,  shedding,  at  the  same 
time,  a  warm  and  mellow  lustre  over  the  varied  vegeta* 
tion  of  the  Vega.  The  scene  had  remained  unaltered 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  but  how  changeful  had  been 
the  fortunes  of  that  ancient  city  ! 

Two  thousand  years  before,  the  Jews  of  Toledo,  and 
the  fierce  and  barbarous  CarpitanianS,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Hannibal* 
The  Roman  domination  followed,  establishing  itself  af-* 
ter  many  struggles  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  won  not  less 
by  the  clemency  than  the  valor  of  these  generous  con- 
querors, came  at  length  to  be  softened  by  the  arts  of 
peace.  What  ^  noble  show  must  Toledo  have  made  in 
those  days  of  the  triumphal  arch,  the  aquedijct,  and  the 
amphitheatre,  when  man  walked  forth  robed  in  the  flow-» 
ing  toga  and  borne  up  by  the  lofty  soul  of  a  Roman  \ 
Six  peaceful  centuries  roll  by,  when  a  countless  host  is 
seen  advancing  with  naked  swords,  dressed  in  an  un- 
known garb,  and  speaking  a  strange  and  barbarous 
tongue.  These  are  the  hairy  Croths,  unwashed,  unshorn ; 
their  hands  and  beards  and  faces  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  thousands  they  have  murdered  in  their  long  pil- 
grimage. They  seek  only  present  gratifications,  and 
rather  court  than  avoid  a  bloody  death,  since  it  is  the 
sure  passport  to  that  paradise  where  they  are  to  riot  for- 
ever in  ceaseless  slaughter,  pausing  only  to  refresh 
themselves  with  draughts  of  beer  from  the  sculls  6f 
their  enemies.  Toledo  groans  under  the  heavy  yoke  of 
these  hard  masters  ;  the  elegant  and  useful  ajrts  disap- 
pear together ;  the  amphitheatre  is  demolished,  temples 
are  thrown  down,  and  columns  and  statues  precipitated  in<* 
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to  the  Tagus.  After  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  toflaome 
aervitude,  these  fierce  conquerors  give  place  to  an  east- 
em  people,  who  bring  with  them  the  simple  tastes  and 
primitive  customs  of  Arabia.  The  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  live  together  upon  a  friendly  footing,  and 
the  earth,  cultivated  with  an  hitherto  unknown  care, 
teems  with  redoubled  fertility.  In  four  more  centuries 
these  in  their  turn  give  place  to  the  Christian  ;  each  Sar- 
acen dying  in  defence  of  his  home,  or  wandering  back 
towards  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  The  Castilian  still 
preserves  awhile  his  warlike  spirit,  until,  at  l^igth, 
churches  and  convents  rise  in  every  direction  over  ruin- 
ed habitations,  and  the  din  of  chivalry  is  drowned  amid 
chants  and  masses. 

llie  city  which  once  offered  to  the  view  so  fair  a  com- 
bination of  domes,  and  columns,  and  arches,  now  exhib- 
ited, as  I  looked  upon  it,  but  an  uncou^  mass  of  mis- 
shapen tenements,  many  of  which  were  already  abandon- 
ed and  fallen,  and  many  preparing  to  follow.  A  few 
listless  inhabitants,  enveloped  in  their  lazy  cloaks,  were 
seen  passing  through  the  crazy  gates  of  (he  city  ;  whilst 
groups  of  dusty  asses,  looking  as  old  as  Toledo,  moved 
down  the  steep  hill-side,  picking  their  way  carefully 
amid  the  ruined  fortifications,  to  have  the  earthen  jars, 
with  which  they  were  laden,  filled  from  the  waters  of  the 
Tagus.  The  ruined  piers  of  the  many  bridges,  that,  in 
times  gone  by,  gave  access  to  a  great  city,  are  now  con- 
verted into  mill-dams  to  prepare  the  hard-earned  bread 
of  asmaD  and  needy  population.  The  wide  road,  too, 
beneath  me,  which  has  been  trod  in  succession  by  the 
Carthaginian  and  the  Roman  soldier,  and  the  fearless 
Goth,  and  the  rapid  Arabian,  or  by  the  steel-clsMl  warrior 
of  the  days  of  chivalry,  going  forth  with  poised  lance 
and  closed  visor  in  search  of  adventures,  now  offered  no 
other  company  than  a  few  loitering  priests  and  friars, 
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dreaaed  in  their  unmanly  garb|  and  moying  onward  with 
alow  and  aolenm  compoaure  ;  while  here  and  there  a  atu* 
dent,  hidden  under  a  aable  cloak  and  cocked  hat,  aat, 
like  a  crow  upon  a  parapet,  connhig  his  lesaon  from  a 
ghoatljT  volume,  or  gazing  into  the  trembling  waters  of 
theTagUB. 

On  Saturday  morning,  being  the  aeventh  of  April,  I 
took  leave  of  the  good  Oanonigo  and  of  Toledo.  It  was  a 
ruinous  and  dull  old  place,  yet  I  felt  pleased  with  it  in  spite 
of  myself—there  was  about  it  such  an  air  of  quiet  repose 
and  solemnity,  so  little  of  that  stir  and  turbulence  which 
I  had  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  warlike  city,  ever 
prone  to  revolt  and  mutiny.  Having  taken  my  chocolate 
and  roasted  egg,  I  was  summoned  to  depart  by  the  old 
hostler,  who,  having  prefaced  with  an  J»e  Maria  puna* 
ttma  /  pushed  the  door  open  to  tell  me  the  coach  was 
ready.  On  reaching  the  front  of  the  posada,  I  found| 
drawn  up  before  the  door,  the  coche^'de'HX>lera$,  that  was 
to  take  me  to  Madrid.  It  was  an  antique  vehicle,  just 
like  those  I  had  seen  so  often  upon  the  Prado,  except 
that  instead  of  the  postillions  riding  one  of  the  wheel 
mules,  it  had  a  wide  wooden  platform,  planted  firmly  be* 
tween  the  fore  wheels,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dri- 
vers. The  bag  of  barley,  which  was  to  furnish  the  beasts 
with  provender  during  the  journey,  served  as  a  cushion. 
The  mides,  six  in  number,  were  fat  and  valiant ;  fur- 
thermore, they  were  tatooed  and  harnessed  like  those  of 
the  Catalonian  diligence.  The  master  and  owner  was 
a  dried  up,  mummy-looking  old  man ;  but  the  under  dri^* 
▼er  was  a  merry  young  Biscayan,  who  had  followed  mules 
from  his  earliest  youth,  and  who  had  been  cast  in  his 
wanderings  into  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  where  he 
viras  now  fixed  and  nailed  fast  forever,  having  first  be- 
come the  aagU  of  the  old  man,  and  afterwards  his  yemO| 
or  son-in-law.    Both  were  dressed  in  velvet  jackets  and 
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breeches,  studded  with  brass  buttons,  gray  stockings, 
l^ng-qusrtered  shoes,  round  hats,  covered  with  brass 
points,  and  beads,  and  ribbons,  with  red  sashes  round 
the  loins.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  their  dress, 
however,  was  an  outer  jacket  of  brown  clotJt,  ornament- 
ed with  patches  of  red  and  yellow,  like  those  worn  by  the 
ealeseros  of  Madrid.  This  dress,  though  strictly  Anda- 
lusian,  and  not  common  in  Castile,  is  worn  by  the  dri- 
vers all  over  Spain.  Indeed,  it  would  be  deemed  hereti- 
cal to  crack  a  whip  in  any  other,  and  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  a  Spanish  mule  would  budge  an  inch  for  one 
not  thus  accoutred.  The  old  man  had  his  jacket  fas- 
tened tightly  about  him,  but  the  zagal's  hung  jauntily 
from  his  right  shoulder.  As  I  surveyed  my  present  con- 
veyance, I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  vastly  bet- 
ter than  the  carro  that  had  taken  me  to  Aranjuez,  and  the 
rocin  and  rucio  that  had  brought  me  away  again.  I  fe- 
licitated myself  on  the  change.  The  old  landlady  of  the 
Fonda-del^Arzobispo  came  out  from  her  usual  station  in  a 
hirge  arm-chair  within  the  door-way,  to  take  leave  of  the 
javen  JlmericanOj  the  cAambermaid  brought  my  little  bun- 
dle, which  £^e  insisted  upon  conveying,  and  the  hostler 
lent  me  his  arm  to  mount  to  the  step.  I  had  no  need  of 
such  assbtance,  yet  I  gave  it  a  thankful  acceptance. 
The  little  man  cried  out,  ^  Arre  yemo  ! '  and  the  young 
fellow  who  had  taken  his  station  between  the  two  head 
mules,  gave  way  to  their  impatience,  and  away  we  went 
at  a  gallop.  '  Go  with  €rod  ! '  was  the  universal  greet- 
ing ;  and  the  ancient  landlady  and  the  chambermaid,  as 
they  stood  shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun  with  the  left 
hand,  shook  the  right  in  parting  salutation,  and  added, 
*  Y  con  la  Vtrgen  ! ' 

I  was  not  the  sole  occupant  of  the  coche.  It  was 
brimming  full  of  young  girls,  who  were  going  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  ride,  but 
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chiefly  to  take  leave  of  one  of  their  number,  who  was  to 
keep  on  to  Madrid,  whither  she  was  going  to  serve  a 
Conde$a,  I  soon  found,  from  their  conversation,  that  two 
of  them  were  daughters  of  the  old  man.  The  eldest,  a 
close  buih,  fast  sailing  little  frigate,  with  an  exquisitely  point- 
ed foot,  a  brilliant  eye,  and  a  pretty  arch  face — not  at  all 
the  worse  for  two  or  three  pock-marks — was  the  newly 
married  wife  of  the  zagal.  The  one  who  was  now  about 
to  leave  her  home  for  the  first  time,  was  a  younger  sister 
of  the  bride,  and  the  rest  were  cousins  and  neighbours. 
They  had  all  grown  up  together,  and  now,  as  they  rode 
foriously  down  the  hill-^side  that  leads  away  from  Toledo, 
were  as  merry  as  crickets,  laughing,  giggling,  and  shout- 
iog  to  their  acquaintances  as  they  were  left  rapidly  behind. 
By  and  by,  however,  we  got  to  the.  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  began  to  toil  up  the  opposite  ascent.  The  excitation 
of  the  moment  was  over,  and  they  remembered,  that  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  they  were  to  part  with  Beatriz.  Their 
laughing  ceased,  the  smiles  passed  from  their  counte* 
nances,  a  painful  expression  came  instead,  and,  when  the 
coach  at  length  stopped,  they  were  all  in  tears.  Poor 
Beatriz  !  she  cried  and  kissed  them  all ;  and  when  they 
got  down  from  the  coach  and  lefl  her  all  alone,  she 
sobbed  aloud,  and  was  half  ready  to  follow  them. 

Margarita,  the  elder  sister,  seeing  poor  Beatriz  take 
on  in  this  way,  begged  her  husband  to  let  her  go  along 
aAd  come  back  the  next  trip.  Andres  would  not  at 
first  listen  to  the  proposal,  but  fastened  the  door.  When 
the  began,  however,  to  grow  angry  at  the  refusal,  he  took 
the  trouble,  hke  a  thoughtful  husband,  to  explain  how  in- 
convenient it  would  be  for  her  to  go  without  any  prepa- 
rations; if  she  had  but  spoken  in  the  morning,  or  the  night 
before,  the  thing  would  have  been  easily  settled.  All 
these  reasons  availed  nothing.  Margarita  grew  more  and 
more  vexed,  until  Andres  was  driven  from  his  resolution. 
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He  slowly  opened  the  door,  MLjing  with  a  half  displeased 
air/  EfUrewUd ! '  Contrary  to  all  reasonable  calculations, 
she  stirred  not  a  step  towards  accepting  the  offer,  and 
her  embarrassment  and  vexation  seemed  only  to  grow 
greater,  at  thus  losing  the  cause  of  her  displeasure.  Bj 
this  tune,  the  old  man,  who  had  thought  it  was  all  over 
when  he  had  kissed  the  children,  and  who  did  not  under- 
stand this  hemming  and  hawing,  began  to  grow  impatient, 
and  gave  the  word  of  command.  Away  went  the  mules. 
Andres  would  not  part  in  anger.  He  went  to  receive  a 
farewell  kiss  from  his  wife  ;  but  Margarita  turned  awaj 
pettishly,  striking  her  little  foot  on  the  ground  and  shaking 
her  head,  as  though  she  would  have  torn  her  mantiUa. 
Without  more  ado,  he  left  her  to  her  ill-humor,  and,  over- 
taking the  coach,  caught  the  left  mule  by  the  tail,  and 
leaped  to  the  wooden  platform  beside  his  father. 

Meantime,  Beatriz  and  I  put  our  heads  out  of  the 
window  ;  she  from  interest  and  affection,  I  from  curiositj. 
The  girls  renuuned  where  we  left  them,  throwing  np 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  sending  after  us  a  thousand  kind 
words  and  well  wishes.  Margarita  alone  stood  motion- 
less in  the  same  place,  with  her  head  turned  away.  Grad- 
ually, however,  she  moved  round  to  catch  sight  of  us ; 
and  when  she  saw  that  her  husband  was  not  looking  at 
her,  seemed  to  be  sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  shook 
her  fim  at  him  fondly,  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  ^  Until  we  meet,  Andrew  !' — ^Hatta  la  viita^  A* 
dre$  /'  But  it  was  too  late,  he  would  not  hear,  and  beat- 
ing the  mule  nearest  him  with  great  energy,  we  were 
soon  descending  the  opposite  hill.  The  last  I  saw  of 
Margarita,  she  had  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her 
companions  were  drawing  round  to  offer  consolation. 

Andres  forgot  his  wife  and  his  vexation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  second  hiU,  and  went  onward  laughing  and  joking 
with  every  one  whom  we  either  met,  or  overtook  upon 
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the  road.  Sometimes  he  walked  beside  the  mules,  cheer- 
ing them  with  a  tuneless  ditty  ;  sometimes  he  sent  them 
galloping  down  one  hill  and  up  another,  himself  standing 
with  one  foot  in  the  step  and  holding  by  the  door,  as  he 
spoke  comfortable  words  to  Beatrix,  telling  her  how 
many  fine  things  were  to  be  seen  in  Madrid,  and  all 
about  the  palace  and  the  Prado.  Sometimes  he  ran 
away  to  exchange  a  word  with  a  fellow  zagal ;  for  we 
met  many  coaches  going  to  Toledo,  to  be  there  in  the 
holy  week,  when  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  places 
in  Christendom.  The  cardinal  archbishop  was  among 
the  number.  He  bad  no  other  attendants  than  his  con* 
feasor  and  a  single  servant,  who  rode  with  him  in  a  plain 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  hired  mules.  His  own  heavyi 
well-fed  pair  followed  a  league  or  two  behind,  conducted 
by  an  ancient  postillion,  half  lost  amid  cocked  hat  and 
leather.  This  prelate  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  ultra- 
faction,  as  he  is  of  the  Spanish  churchj  and  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  Portuguese  rebellion.  For  the  rest^ 
he  is  of  very  simple  and  unostentatious  habits,  giving  most 
of  his  substance  in  alms  to  the  poor. 

In  this  way  we  came  before  sunset  to  the  little  village 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  mules  were  soon 
led  away  by  Andres,  who  helped  them  to  some  barley, 
and  the  old  man  proceeded  to  search  the  coach  box  for 
the  rabbit,  the  rice,  and  the  garlic,  which  were  to  be 
stewed  for  our  supper.  Taking  my  cfoak,  I  seated  my- 
self upon  the  stone  bench  without  the  door,  where  the 
landlady  was  nursing  her  child.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  a  traveller  arrived  with  quite  a  fine  horse, 
which  he  tied  carelessly  to  one  of  the  bones,  driven  into 
the  wall  for  the  purpose.  The  horse,  in  rubbing  his  head, 
chanced  to  disengage  the  bridle,  and,  finding  himself  at 
liberty,  strayed  out  into  the  street.  The  hostler,  coming 
out  at  that  moment,  went  slowly  and  slyly  towju-ds  his 
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head  to  catch  him  ;  but  the  horse  seemg  what  all  this 
meant,  cocked  his  tail,  and  throwing  his  heels  into  the  aii, 
set  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  the  sides  of  the  saddle 
standing  far  out  like  a  pair  of  wings,  and  seeming  to  ac- 
count for  the  extreme  velocitj  of  his  motion.  The  whole 
village  was  presently  in  a  hue  and  cry.  The  women  ran 
out  and  caught  up  their  children,  and  the  traveller  start-  I 
ed,  bareheaded,  in  search  of  his  beast.  But  the  animal  | 
only  wanted  a  httle  diversion,  and  when  he  had  rolled  in  ! 
a  neighbouring  wheat  field,  and  stretched  his  legs  a  lit-  I 
tie  to  please  himself,  as  he  had  done  all  day  to  please  his  ' 
master,  bounding  onward  with  the  lightness  of  a  deer, 
and  throwing  his  raised  head  round  with  a  joyful  air,  he 
presently  grew  tired  of  his  liberty,  and  returned  towards  I 
the  door  of  the  posada.  Finding  that  we  had  made  a  I 
line  and  were  throwing  our  cloaks  up  to  keep  him  from  I 
going  p^st,  he  trotted  boldly  into  the  court-yard.  I 

This  source  of  disturbance  was  scarcely  over,  before  | 
a  loud  grunting  announced  the  arrival  of  the  public  swine- 
herd, bringing  home  the  hogs  of  the  village  from  their 
daily  pasture.  He  had  on  a  tattered  cloak,  a  sugar-loaf 
hat,  and  a  pair  of  ruined  leather  gaiters.  In  his  left 
hand  was  a  long  staff,  pointed  with  a  nail,  and  in 
the  right  a  singularly  sculptured  cow-horn,  through  which 
'  he  uttered  a  fearful  noise  that  brought  the  tears  into  my 
€yes.  The  hogs,  which  had  minded  the  horn  of  the 
swineherd  and  fallowed  him  very  obediently  hitherto, 
when  they  reached  the  first  corner  of  the  village,  sud- 
denly gave  a  loud  and  general  grunt,  which  might  be 
interpreted, '  the  devil  take  the  hindmost ; '  for  they  all, 
with  one  accord,  set  off  at  a  full  gallop  in  different  di- 
rections, each  bolting  into  the  open  door  of  his  own  hoase, 
and  hopping  over  the  sill,  to  the  terror  of  the  httle  chil- 
dren. \ 

Before  eight  we  were  seated  round  our  supper,  which 
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wafi  placed  on  a  small  table  in  my  own  bedroom.  It 
consisted  of  bread  and  wine,  beside  a  weU  seasoned  pre- 
paration of  rice  and  rabbit,  wbich,  that  it  might  keep  the 
warmer,  was  served  in  the  same  iron  stew-pan  in  which 
it  had  been  cooked.  A  board  was  placed  beneath,  to 
keep  the  cloth^rom  burning  ;  and  Andres,  having  polite- 
ly turned  the  long  handle  towards  himself,  that  it  might 
incoimnode  no  one  else,  stirred  the  viands  briskly  with 
his  spoon  ;  and,  as  the  savory  vapor  rose  curling  along 
his  hand,  he  smacked  his  lips,  and  said, '  Here,  sirs,  is 
food  for  great  folks  !' — *  Esto  c«  para  seniores  f*  The  old 
man  would  have  served  me  in  a  separate  plate  ;  but  as 
it  b  considered  among  these  worthy  roadsters  a  friend- 
ly and  fraternal  act  to  eat  from  the  same  dish,  I  declined 
the  offer,  and  we  fell  to  with  one  accord. 

Supper  over,  I  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  my  cham- 
ber, and  soon  went  to  bed.  I  did  not,  however,  get  at 
once  to  sleep  ;  for  some  of  the  guests  were  talking  in  the 
neighbouring  court-yard,  without  my  door.  In  the  va- 
rious changes  of  conversation  I  found  that  I  myself  fur- 
nished a  topic.  One  asked  what  countryman  I  was. 
The  old  man  answered,  Ingles.  One  said  then  that  I  must 
he  a  Jtidto,  and  another,  a  Protesiante,  Beatriz  took  my 
part  j  she  had  seen  me  cross  myself  as  I  went  into  church, 
where  we  stopped  at  noon  ;  and  Andres,  who,  being  a 
Biscayan,  was  more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  contend- 
ed that  I  was  an  Jrlandes  and  a  Crisiiano, 

The  next  rooming  we  departed  before  the  dawn,  and 
ere  the  sun  was  many  hours  high,  we  began  to  approach 
the  capital.  The  surrounding  scenes  had  nothing  new 
for  me;  but  it  was  not  thus  with  Beatriz,  who  had  never 
before  been  a  league  from  Toledo,  and  who  saw  and 
caught  at  everything  that  was  peculiar.  The  day  before 
she  had  partly  got  over  the  grief  of  a  first  parting  from 
friends  and  home,  and  when  she  saw  any  of  the  cocheros 
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and  arrieroB  whom  she  knew,  she  would  ealule  them 
kindly,  and  halloo  to  them  with  much  vivacity  as  they 
came  up ;  biU  when  they  had  paased,  ahd  ahe  looked 
back  upon  them  as  they  went  their  way  to  Toledo,  the 
delighted  expreaaion  foraook  her  countenance.  Some- 
times a  tear  burst  from  her  eye  and  hung  quivering  firom 
the  lid,  until,  growing  too  big,  it  fell  heavily  along  her 
cheek ;  sometimes  she  got  off  with  a  sigh  and  a  long- 
drawn  gape.  I  noticed  that,  at  each  gape,  ahe  crossed 
her  open  mouth  devoutly  with  her  thumb  ;  and  once  or 
twice,  when  Andres  stood  on  the  step,  beside  the  car- 
riage, talking  with  us,  he  had  interrupted  his  discourse,  to 
utter  the  invocation  of,  ^  Jemw,  Mariaj  Jo$e  /'^a  call  for 
protoction  which  I  had  never  before  heard  made,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  a  sneeze.  Now,  however,  every  ob- 
ject was  a  novelty  to  Beatriz  ;  and  presently,  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  Madrid  and  the  Manzanares,  she  wai 
completely  lost  in  admiration — asked  what  this  was, 
and  what  that,  then  fell  to  exclaiming, '  Que  de  iorrt$^ 
que  puerUe — quanta  gente  /' 

In  this  merry  mood  we  entered  the  city,  where,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  old  man,  of  Andres,  and  of  Beatrix^ 
who  from  being  pleased,  had  again  become  melancholy 
and  tearful,  at  finding  herself  in  a  dirty  inn-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  strange  and  noisy  people — I  took 
my  bundle  under  my  arm,  and  covering  all  under  the  full 
embozo  of  my  capa,  made  for  the  Puerta-del-Sol,  where 
I  presently  afler  received  the  hearty  greeting  of  my  fi-iend, 
the  old  woman,  of  Don  Valentin  and  of  Florencia. 
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CHAFtER  XIII. 

KINGDOM  OP  NEW  CASTILE— JAEN  AND  CORDOVA. 

Final  Departure  from  Madrid. — Ocania. — Cacaruco  and  his  Brother-in-law. — The 
Gaadiana.  —  Manatanaros.  —  Val-de-Penias.  —  Dispeniaperroa. — New  Popiila- 
tioBi*— Fate  of  their  Founder,  Olavide. — Carolina.— Bay  ien.~The  Guadalqai- 
▼ir  and  Andujur. — Herds  of  Horses  along  the  Road  to  Cordova. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  I  took  my  last  leave  of 
Madrid.  It  was  with  no  little  regret  ;  for,  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  a  great  city,  and  all  the  splendor  of  a 
brilliant  court,  it  had  something  quiet,  and  retired,  and 
unhackneyed.  My  departure  was  the  more  painful,  that 
several  fi-iends  came  to  take  leave  of  me  at  the  office  of 
the  diligence.  We  shook  hands  heartily,  and  being  sum- 
moned by  the  conductor,  I  took  my  lonely  station  in  the 
rotunda.  The  cabriolet  and  the  interior  had  a  supply 
of  passengers  :  I  was  all  alone.  '  May  you  arrive  with 
sound  ribs  ! '  said  one  ;  and  just  then  the  clock  struck  , 
twelve.  Crack  went  the  whip  of  our  conductor — ^the  pos- 
tillion mounted  on  one  of  the  fourth  pair  of  mules.  Which 
composed  our  team,  responded  from  another  street,  and 
away  we  went.  In  a  twinkling  we  had  reached  the 
Puerta-del-Sol,  and  as  we  were  dragged  at  a  gallop 
through  the  dispersed  crowd,  I  for  a  moment  caught 
sight  of  the  balcony  of  my  apartment,  that  favorite  loung- 
ing place,  where  I  had  passed  so  many  happy  moments 
in  pleasant  company,  gazing  upon  the  varied  and  charac- 
teristic scene  below.  Florencia  was  in  her  old  station. 
She,  too,  was  alone,  and  waving  her  handkerchief.  I 
had  scarce  time  to  answer,  before  the  white-washed  wall 
of  the  clumsy  house,  at  the  comer,  introduced  itself  be- 
tween us,  and  snatched  her  from  my  view. 
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TraTeraing  the  Prado  and  taking  into  rapid  review  the 
Retiro,  the  Museuniy  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  that  beau- 
tiful promenade,  over  which  I  should  never  again  ramble, 
we  passed  under  the  Gate  of  Atocha,  and  halted  without 
the  portal.  Our  conductor,  a  fine  stout  fellow,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  had  a  military  air,  and  had  doubtleas 
been  a  soldier,  got  down  to  take  leave  of  a  young  woman 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  who  had  come  thus  far  to  greet 
with  well-wishes  the  beginning  of  his  journey.  He  kiss- 
ed his  wife  on  either  cheek  and  with  great  afiection ; 
then  hugged  the  child  to  his  bosom,  and  abandoning  it 
to  its  mother,  jumped  to  the  box  of  the  diligence.  When 
.  we  had  crossed  the  Manzanares  and  fairly  turned  our 
back  upon  Madrid,  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen  it 
look  so  beautiful.  Its  steeples  and  cupolas  were  gleaming 
to  the  powerful  sun  of  this  lofty  and  cloudless  region, 
while  the  alamedas  of  trees  leading  to  it  had  just  put  forth 
their  foliage  ;  and  the  neighbouring  hills  and  plains,  in 
winter  so  naked  and  monotonous,  were  now  covered 
everywhere  with  the  young  wheat,  forming  one  vast  ei- 
panse  of  velvet  verdure. 

Crossing  the  valley  of  the  Jarama  and  the  Tagus,  at 
sundown  we  arrived  at  Ocania.  I  had  already  passed 
through  Ocania  in  coming  from  Valencia,  and  it  may  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  imperfect  state  of  communications 
in  Spain,  that  the  Valencia  and  Seville  highroads  are 
confounded  for  a  distance  of  thirtysix  miles,  though  those 
two  places  are  situated  in  nearly  opposite  directions  from 
Madrid.  The  Valencia  road  was  probably  constructed 
when  Toledo  waa  the  capital  and  great  manufacturing 
city  of  Spain. 

We  found  the  diligence  from  Seville  already  drawn  up 
in  the  court-yard,  and  the  passengers  waiting  for  us  to  sit 
down  to  supper.  Having  shaken  off  the  dust,  with  vdiich 
we  were  literally  whitened,  we  hastened  to  take  seats  be- 
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Bide  our  temporary  compimions.  The  Spaniards,  firom 
most  of  the  proyinces  of  Spain,  are  yery  agreeable  travel- 
ling companions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Andalusian,  who  is  Aill  of  amiable  endeavours  to  make 
hitnself  agreeable  to  those,  into  whose  company  he  is 
thrown,  though  never  so  transiently.  So  much,  it  is  true, 
may  not  be  said  of  the  Catalans  and  Valencians,  who  are 
but  a  rough  and  homespun  set.  As  we,  however,  had 
none  of  these  in  our  little  party,  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
much  ;  and  many  a  hearty  joke  went  round  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  good  friar  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  who  was  one 
of  our  number,  and  whom  we  accused  of  being  too  polite 
to  the  buxom  Manchegas  who  served  us.  The  good  fa- 
ther joined  in  our  mirth,  with  as  loud  a  laugh  as  any,  and 
if  we  did  not  set  him  down  as  immaculate,  we  at  least 
acquitted  him  of  hypocrisy.  The  order  of  Mercy  origi- 
nated in  those  days  when  many  Spaniards  were  torn 
from  their  homes,  either  by  the  chances  of  war  or  by  the 
incursions  of  Barbary  corsairs,  to  languish  in  slavery. 
This  order  was  then  instituted,  with  the  benevolent  mo- 
tive of  ransoming  captives ;  money  being  collected  for 
the  purpose  by  mendicant  expeditions  through  the  coun- 
try. As  our  friar  was  going  to  Malaga,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  bound  on' some  benevolent  efrand  to 
Algiers  or  Tunis  ;  but  I  learned  by  accident,  some  time 
after  in  Malaga,  that  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  had  late- 
ly died,  had  left  all  he  possessed  to  the  convent  of  our  com- 
panion, of  which  he  himself  had  long  been  an  inmate,  and 
that  the  good  friar  in  question  was  hurrying  on  to  secure 
the  prize. 

Supper  being  finished,  we  found  our  way  to  the  long 
bedroom,  famished  with  a  double  row  of  cots,  where,  as 
is  usual  in  Spain,  the  passengers  were  accommodated  to- 
gether, so  as  to  be  called  up  with  greater  ease  and  cer- 
tainty.   Now  a  lady  and  her  son  had  their  cots  in  the 
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antechamber  of  our  room,  which  furnished  the  only  pas- 
sage to  reach  our  beds  ;  for  in  this  land  of  suspicion,  there 
is  a  great  poverty  of  doors  and  windows.  When,  there- 
fore, his  mother  was  snug,  the  young  man  came  to  conduct 
us  through ;  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  us 
all  into  our  pen,  he  double  locked  the  door.  We  were  to 
be  called  up  at  two  in  the  morning  ;  so  I  jumped  at  once, 
'  boots  and  all,  into  bed.  The  others  were  more  dilatory, 
especially  the  Padre.  Having  taken  a  huge  gold  snuff 
bo^  from  the  bag  sleeve  of  his  outer  garment,  which  serv- 
ed as  a  pocket,  he  fairly  loaded  his  nostrils  with  tobacco, 
and  then  placed  the  box  beneath  his  pillow.  This  done, 
he  took  off,  one  by  one,  his  flowing  robes  of  soiled  flan- 
nel, and  laid  them  over  a  chair,  hanging  on  the  corner 
the  huge  long  hat  of  the  Spanish  clergy  ;  until  at  length 
nothing  remained  of  all  this  covering  to  hide  the  individ- 
ual, but  a  black  silk  nightcap  and  a  jacket  and  drawers 
of  the  same  white  flannel.  Heavens  !  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment and  dismay  to  see  this  portly,  helpless  man  of 
God  so  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  as  strapping  and 
raw-boned  a  sinner,  as  ever  stripped  at  a  boxing  match ! 
I  could  scarce  persuade  myself  that  the  friar  was  not  still 
leaning  over  the  chair  at  his  devotions,  and  that  a  loqua- 
cious and  sinewy  Biscayan  of  our  number  had  not  taken 
his  place  at  the  bedside. 

We  renewed  our  journey  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour, 
and  arrived  by  eight  at  Madrilejos,  being  escorted  the 
whole  way  by  four  wild  horsemen,  armed  with  a  singular 
collection  of  guns,  pistols,  and  sabres.  It  chanced  to 
be  Holy  Thursday,  an  occasion  of  great  solemnity  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  custom  in  Spain  to  abstain 
from  meat,  throughout  the  whole  Passion  week,  and  the 
innkeeper  of  Madrilejos,  whose  pocket  would  be  no  less 
benefited  than  his  conscience,  by  giving  us  meagre  fare 
for  our  three  pesetas,  was  preparing  to  serve  us  up  a 
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most  Catholic  breakfast  of  eggs  and  codfish.  But  our 
female  companion  protested  that  her  rest  had  been  sadlj 
disturbed  the  night  before  by  the  garlicky  soup  of  Ocar 
nia  ;  and  since  it  was  impossible  to  travel  without  prop* 
er  nourishment,  she  insisted  on  a  pullet  or  a  partridge. 
I  put  in  a  plea  of  indigestion,  and  when  the  birds  were  at 
length  produced,  even  the  Padrejoined  in  eating  them, 
and  none  observed  the  fast  in  strictness,  except  our  Bis- 
cayan,  who  seemed  a  truly  conscientious  and  single- 
minded  man.  On  our  way  to  reg&in  the  diligence,  we 
were  surrounded  by  beggars,  who  besought  alms  in  a 
supplant  tone.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  give 
to  one  without  giving  to  all,  and  to  give  to  all  would 
have  been  poor  economy  -,  so  I  pushed  my  way  through, 
closing  my  heart  to  their  supplications.  I  found,  how-' 
ever,  the  door  of  the  rotunda  in  possession  of  a  poorly 
clad  friar,  with  a  shaven  crown.  He  opened  it  for  me, 
offering  at  the  same  time  a  small  money  box,  upon  which 
was  erected  a  copper  image  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  say- 
ing, in  accents  that  thrilled  through  me,  ^  Seniar  !  Per  la 
Pasion  de  Jesu  Cristo  ! '  The  appeal  would  have  been 
irresistible  at  any  season,  much  more  upon  Holy  Thursday ; 
so,  dreading  the  misgivings  of  conscience,  felt  on  a  sim- 
ilar occasion  by  Yorick  of  old,  I  dropped  him  a  peseta, 
and  as  we  drove  away  he  said, '  Go  in  a  good  hour — Grod 
will  reward  you  ! ' 

Leaving  Madrilejos,  we  travelled  on,  through  a  solitary 
country,  until  we  came  to  the  venta  of  Puerto  Lapiche, 
the  very  house  in  which  Don  Quixote  watched  over  his 
armour  and  was  dubbed  knight  errant,  in  the  beginning 
of  bis  adventurous  career.  The  conductor  h&d  taken  his 
seat  beside  me  in  the  rotunda,  and  we  were  yet  talking 
over  the  exploits  of  that  renowned  hero,  when  our  conversa- 
tion was  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  interrupted  by  the 
discharge  of  muskets,  the  loud  shouting  of  eager,  angry 
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voices,  and  the  clatteriDg  of  many  hoofis.  Here,  indeed, 
is  an  adventure,  thought  I. — O  for  Don  Quixote  to  pro- 
tect us  !^In  the  next  moment  the  diligence  stopped,  and 
on  looking  out  at  the  window,  the  cause  of  this  interrup- 
tion became  manifest. 

Our  four  wild  partisans  were  seen  flying  at  a  fearful 
rate,  closely  pursued  by  eight  still  more  desperate  look- 
ing fellows,  dressed  in  sheepskin  jackets  and  breechea, 
with  leathern  leggings,  and  montera  caps,  or  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, on  their  heads.  Each  had  four  pistols  at  his 
saddle-bow,  a  steel  sabre  at  his  side,  a  long  knife  thrust 
through  the  belt  of  his  cartouch-box,  and  a  carbine,  in 
this  moment  of  preparation,  held  across  his  horse's  neck 
in  front  of  him.  It  was  an  animated  scene  this,  such  as 
I  had  frequently  before  seen  on  canvass,  in  Wouverman's 
spirited  little  pictures  of  robber  broils  and  battle  scenes  ; 
but  which  I  had  never  before  been  so  highly  favored  as 
to  witness  in  reality. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  in  the  road  behind  us,  we 
were  made  to  get  down  by  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
lefl  to  take  care  of  us,  and  who  now  shouted  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  words,  '  Jijo  !  carajo  !  a  Herra  !  hoca  abajo, 
ladrones  ."  As  this  is  the  robber  formula  throughout 
Spain,  its  translation  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  rea- 
der. Let  him  learn,  then,  that  ajo  means  garlic  ;  carajo, 
a  thing  not  fit  to  be  named  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
salutation,  ^  To  the  ground  !  mouths  in  the  dust,  robbers !  ^ 
Though  this  formula  was  uttered  with  great  volubility,  the 
present  was  doubtless  the  first  attempt  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  proceeded  ;  a  youth,  scarce  turned  of  twenty, 
and  evidently  a  novice — a  mere  Gil  Bias — at  the  busi- 
ness. We  did  not,  however,  obey  him  *he  less  quickly, 
and  took  our  seats  as  ordered,  upon  the  ground,  in  front 
of  the  mules  and  horses,  so  that  they  could  only  advance 
bj  passing  over  us  ;  for  he  was  so  much  agitated,  that  his 
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musket  shook  like  the  spout  of  a  fire  engine,  and  we  knew 
full  well,  that  in  such  situations  a  frightened  is  not  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  a  furious  man.  Our  conductor,  to 
whom  this  scene  offered  no  novelty,  and  who  was  anxious 
to  oblige  our  visitors,  placed  himself  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  like  a  firog  when  he  is  ahout  to  jump,  and  asked  if 
that  was  the  right  way.  He  took  care,  however,  to  turn 
his  unpleasant  situation  to  account,  putting  a  huge  watch 
into  the  rut  of  the  road,  and  covering  it  carefully  with 
sand.  Some  o#the  party  imitated  this  grasshopper  atti- 
tude, and  Fray  Antonio  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
and  the  devotional  posture,  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  his 
Paters  and  Aves. 

We  had  not  been  long  thus,  before  the  captain  of  the 
band  returned,  leaving  five  of  his  party  to  take  care  of 
(he  guards,  three  of  whom  stood  their  ground  and  beha- 
ved well.  Indeed,  their  chief  was  no  other  than  the  ceL 
ebrated  Polinario,  long  the  terror  of  La  Mancha,  until  he 
had  been  brought  over  to  guard  the  diligence,  and  had 
turned  royalist  volunteer.  We  could  distinctly  hear 
them  exchanging  ajos  and  carajoa  with  the  robbers,  and 
daring  them  to  come  tanios  por  tantoa — ^man  for  man.  As 
honor,  however,  was  not  the  object  of  these  sturdy  cava- 
liers, they  contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  guard 
in  check,  whilst  their  comrades  were  playing  their  part  at 
the  diligence.  The  first  thing  the  captain  did,  when  he 
rode  among  us,  was  to  call  for  the  conductor's  hat,  and 
when  he  had  obeyed,  he  bade  him  mount  upon  the  dili- 
gence, and  throw  down  whatever  was  there.  He  cau- 
tioned him  at  the  same  time  to  look  around  and  see  if 
anything  was  coming — adding,  with  a  terrible  voice,  as 
he  half  lifted  his  carbine,  *  And  take  care ' — *  F  cuidado  ! ' 
The  conductor  quietly  obeyed,  and  the  captain  having 
told  us  to  get  up  and  not  be  alarmed,  as  no  harm  was  in- 
tended, called  to  us  to  put  our  watches  and  money  into 
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the  conductor's  hat,  which  he  held  oat  for  the  purpose, 
much  in  the  ordinary  way  of  taking  up  a  collection,  ex- 
cept that  instead  of  coming  to  us,  he  sat  very  much  at 
his  ease  upon  his  horse,  and  let  us  come  to  him.  I  threw 
my  purse  in,  and  as  it  had  nine  or  ten  silver  dollars,  it 
made  a  very  good  appe.arance,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  chink. 
Then,  grasping  the  bunch  of  brass  keys  and  buttons, 
which  hung  from  my  fob,  I  drew  out  the  huge  watch 
which  I  had  bought  at  Madrid,  in  contemplation  of  some 
such  event,  and  whose  case  might  upon  emergency  have 
served  the  purpose  of  a  warming-pan.  Having  looked 
with  a  consequential  air  at  the  time,  which  it  marked 
within  six  hours,  I  placed  it  carefully  into  the  hat  of  the 
conductor.  The  collection  over,  the  captain  emptied 
purses,  watches,  and  loose  money,  all  together  into  a 
large  leathern  pocket,  which  hung  from  his  girdle,  and 
then  let  the  hat  drop  under  his  horse's  hoo&. 

<  Cuniado  ! ' — ^  Brother-in-law  ! '  said  the  captain  to 
one  of  the  worthies,  his  companions,  '  take  a  look  into 
those  trunks  and  boxes,  and  see  if  there  be  anything  in 
them  that  will  suit  us.' — <  Las  UaveSj  Btmorts  ! ' — '  The 
keys,  gentlemen  ! '  '  And  do  you,  zagal,  cast  me  loose 
those  two  horses  on  the  lead ;  a  fine  fellow  is  that  near 
horse  with  the  saddle. '  The  two  persons  thus  summoned, 
set  about  obeying  with  a  very  different  grace.  Our 
cuniado  dismounted  at  once,  and  hitched  his  horse  to  the 
friar's  trunk.  He  then  took  from  the  crupper  of  his  sad- 
dle a  little  bundle,  which,  being  unrolled,  expanded  into 
a  prodigious  long  sack,  with  a  yawning  mouth  in  the  mid- 
dle. This  he  threw  over  his  arm,  with  the  mouth  upper- 
most, and  with  a  certain  professional  air.  He  was  a 
queer,  systematic  little  fellow  this,  with  a  meek  and  Jo* 
seph  cast  of  countenance,  that  in  a  market-place  would 
have  inspired  the  most  profound  confidence.  Having  call- 
ed for  the  owner  of  the  nearest  trunk,  the  good  friar  made 
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his  appearance,  and  he  accosted  him  with  great  compo- 
sure. ^  Open  it  yourself,  Padre,  you  know  the  lock 
better  than  I  do.  The  Padre  complied  with  becoming 
resignation,  and  the  worthy  trunk  inspector  proceeded 
to  take  out  an  odd  collection  of  loose  breeches  that  wer^ 
secured  with  a  single  button,  robes  of  white  flannel,  and 
handkerchiefs  filled  with  snuff.  He  had  got  to  the  bot- 
tom without  finding  aught  that  could  be  useful  to  any  but 
a  friar  of  Mercy,  and  th'eve  were  none  such  in  the  frater- 
nity, when,  as  a  last  hope,  he  pulled  from  one  corner 
something  square  that  might  have  been  a  box  of  diamonds, 
but  which  proved  to  be  only  a  breviary  fastened  with  a 
clasp.  The  trunk  of  the  Biscayan  came  next,  and  as  it 
belonged  to  a  sturdy  trader  from  Bilboa,  furnished  much 
better  picking.  Last  of  all  he  came  to  mine  ;  for  I  had 
delayed  opening  it,  until  he  had  called  repeatedly  for  the 
key,  in  the  hope  that  the  arrival  of  succour  might  hurry 
the  robbers  away,  or  at  least,  that  this  double  sack  would 
fill  itself  from  the  others,  which  was  certainly  very  char- 
itable. The  countenance  of  our  cuniado  brightened  up, 
when  he  saw  the  contents  of  my  well-filled  trunk,  and  not 
unlike  Sancho  of  old,  when  he  stumbled  upon  the  port- 
manteau of  the  disconsolate  Cardenio,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Sierra  Morena,  he  went  down  upon  one  knee,  and  fell 
to  his  task  most  inquisitively.  Though  the  sack  was 
already  filled  out  to  a  very  bloated  size,  yet  there  remain- 
ed room  for  nearly  all  my  linen  and  summer  clothing, 
iTvhich  was  doubtless  preferred  in  consideration  of  the  ap- 
proaching heats.  My  gold  watch  and  seal  went  in  search 
of  its  silver  companion ;  for  Senior  Cuniado  slipped  it 
slyly  into  his  side  pocket,  and,  though  there  be  no  secrets 
among  relations,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  to  this  day  he 
lias  ever  spoken  of  it  to  his  brother-in-law. 

Meantime,  our  female  companion  had  made  acquaint- 
axice  with  the  captain  of  the  band,  who  for  a  robber  was 
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quite  a  conscientious  and  coi^versable  person.  He  was  a 
stout,  athletic  man,  about  forty  years  old,  with  a  weather- 
beaten  face  and  long  whiskers,  which  grew  chiefly  under 
his  chin,  in  the  modern  fashion,  and  like  the  beard  of  a 
goat.  It  chanced  that  among  the  other  contents  df  the 
trunk,  was  a  brass  weight  neatly  done  up  and  se'aled, 
which  our  minister  had  procured  from  the  Spanish  Mint, 
and  was  sending  with  some'  despatches  to  the  United 
States.  This  shone  well,  andliad  a  goldish  look,  so  that 
our  cuniado  would  have  put  it  in  his  pocket,  but  I 
showed  him  that  it  was  only  brass;  and  when  he  had  smell- 
ed  and  tasted  it,  and  convinced  himself  that  there  was 
neither  meat  nor  drink  in  it,  he  told  me  I  might  ask  the 
captain,  who  graciously  relinquished  it  to  me.  He  also 
gave  orders  not  to  open  the  trunk  of  the  lady,  and  then 
went  on  to  apologize  for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  us, 
and  had  well  nigh  convinced  us  that  he  was  doing  a  very 
praiseworthy  act.  He  said  that  if  the  proprietors  of  the 
diligence  would  procure  his  pardon,  and  employ  him  as 
escort,  he  would  serve  them  three  months  for  nothing — 
'  TVes  meses  de  valde.  Say  Felipe  CanOy  ^,  por  mat  nom- 
hre,  el  Cacaruco* — said  he — *  I  am  Philip  Cano,  nicknam- 
ed the  Cacaruco.  No  rat-catcher  am  I ;  but  a  regular 
robber.  I  have  no  other  profession  or  means  of  bringing 
up  a  large  family  with  any  decency. '  * 

In  twenty  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  these  unwelcome 
visiters,  they  had  finished  levying  their  contribution,  and 
drew  together  to  move  off.  The  double  sack  of  the  in- 
spector was  thrown  over  the  back  of  one  of  the  horses 

*  A  Tat-catcher  means  one  who  does  not  foUow  the  profenion  habi- 
tually, but  only  makes  it  a  subsidiary  pursuit.  Thtis,  a  oontrabandiata 
who  has  been  plundered  and  dismounted  by  an  aduanero^  and  who  re- 
quites himself  on  some  unhappy  traveller,  and  a  carbonero,  who  leaTcs 
his  charcoal  heap  to  put  himself  in  ambush  at  the  road  side,  are  both 
fatero$. 
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that  had  been  taken  from  the  diligence  ;  for  in  this  part 
of  the  country  the  leaders  of  the  teams  were  generally 
horses.  The  horse  now  loaded  with  such  a  singular  bur- 
then was  a  spirited  animal,  and  seeded  to  understand  that 
aJl  was  not  right ;  for  he  kicked  away  among  the  guns 
and  sabres  of  the  robbers,  until  one  of  them,  thus  rough- 
ly handled,  drew  his  sword  to  kill  him,  and  would  have 
executed  his  purpose,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  Ca- 
caruco.  Before  the  robbers  departed,  the  postillion  told 
Cacaruco  that  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  two 
horses,  and  that  if  he  lost  them,  he  was  a  ruined  man ;  he 
begged  him,  at  least,  to  leave  him  the  poorer  of  the  two. 
After  a  short  parley,  the  request  was  granted,  and  then 
they  moved  off  at  a  walk,  talking  and  gesticulating,  with- 
out once  looking  back.  We  kept  sight  of  them  for  near 
half  an  hour,  as  they  moved  towards  a  ravine,  which  lay 
at  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  mountain. 
/  We  now  commenced  packing  up  the  remnant  of  our 
wardrobes.  It  was  a  sorrowful  scene.  Here  a  box  emp- 
tied of  some  valuable  articles,  and  the  shavings,  in  which 
it  had  been  packed,  driven  in  every  direction  by  the  wind ; 
there  another,  which  had  been  broken  in  by  the  butt  of  a 
musket,  that  had  passed  with  little  ceremony  through  the 
shade  of  an  astral  lamp  ;  here  shirts,  and  there  waistcoats 
— and  there  a  solitary  pair  of  red  flannel  drawers  ;  eveiy- 
where,  however,  sorrowful  faces  and  plaintive  lamenta- 
tions. I  tried  to  console  myself,  as  I  locked  my  trunk, 
with  reflecting  upon  the  trouble  I  had  found  the  day  be- 
fore in  shutting  it  down — how  I  had  tugged,  and  grated 
my  teeth,  and  jumped  upon  it ;  but  this  was  poor  consola- 
tion. My  Uttle  portmanteau,  yesterday  so  bloated  and 
big,  now  looked  lean  and  flabby.  I  put  my  foot  upon  it, 
and  it  sunk  slowly  under  the  pressure.  I  now  looked 
round  for  the  robbers.  They  were  still  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, moving  away  at  a  walk,  and  followed  by  the  horse, 
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upon  which  was  mounted  that  insatiate  sack,  which  would 
have  touched  the  ground  on  either  side,  had  it  not  been 
crammed  so  full  as  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  horse's 
ribs.  There  was  a  singular  association  of  ideas  between 
the  fatness  of  the  bag  and  the  leanness  of  my  trunk,  and 
as  I  still  stood  with  one  foot  on  my  trunk  and  turning  mj 
thumbs  about  each  other,  I  set  up  a  faint  whistle,  as  a 
baffled  man  is  apt  to  do.  By  a  singular  coincidence  I 
happened  to  hit  upon  that  very  waltz  in  the  Freyschutz, 
where  the  music  seems  to  accompany  the  waltzers,  and 
gradually  dies  away  as  they  disappear  from  the  stage  ; 
and  that,  at  a  moment  too,  when  the  robbers,  having  cros- 
sed a  slight  elevation,  were  descending  into  the  hollow  be- 
yond. The  apropos  seemed  excellent  ;  so  I  continued 
to  whistle,  winding  up  as  the  heads  of  the  robbers  bobbed 
up  and  down,  and  just  blew  the  last  note  as  they  sank 
below  the  horizon.  \ 

"By  this  time  the  gal  eras,  and  carts,  and  muleteers, 
whose  progress  had  been  arrested  on  either  dide  of  the 
road^  got  once  more  in  motion,  and  when  they  had  come 
up  with  the  diligence,  halted  around  it  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  they  had  only  seen  at  a  distance,  and  in 
pantomime.  The  sufferers  were  willing  enough  to  let 
out  their  sorrow  in  words,  and  our  painstaking  Biscay  to, 
who  had  very  exactly  ascertained  the  amount  of  his  loss, 
told  over  the  missing  articles  with  a  faltering  voice  and  a 
countenance  so  sorrowful,  that  to  have  heard  him  and  to 
have  seen  him,  must  have  drawn  pity  even  from  the 
stern  Cacaruco.  *A  new  brown  cloak  that  cost  me 
thirty  hard  dollars  only  a  week  ago  in  Bilboa  ;  six  shirts 
— two  most  beautiful,  witfi  sleeve  and  breast  ruffles,  and  a 
long  list  of  trowsers,  drawers,  and  socks  !  * — *  Calzones, 
ccUzancUlos  y  calcitinea  ! '  At  first,  I  almost  forgot  mj 
own  losses  in  the  misery  of  the  disconsolate  Biscayan, 
who,  in  sooth,  had  been  more  unfortunate  than  the  rest 
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of  US)  having  lost  his  cloak,  that  indispensable  appendage 
of  a  Spaniard  ;  but  at  every  place  where  we  either  ate 
or  changed  horses,  until  our  arrival  at  Cordova,  he  would 
ring  over  the  changes  of  his  capa  parda,  calzaneSy  calzor^ 
dUoB  y  catciHneSy  until  at  length  I  only  regretted  that 
Cacaruco  had  not  carried  off  the  owner. 

Having  received  the  consoling  commiserations  of  the 
many  passing  travellers  who  had  witnessed  our  misfor- 
tune, we  once  more  set  forward  with  our  curtailed  team 
and  lightened  burthen.  The  escort,  who  had  returned  to 
take  their  station  at  the  side  of  the  diligence,  and  with 
whoee  conduct  we  could  not  reasonably  quarrel,  now 
commenced  railing  terribly  at  the  authorities  of  the  vil- 
lages, who,  they  said,  were  openly  protecting  the  robbers, 
and  persecuting  them.  As  a  reason  for  this  singular 
conduct,  they  told  us,  that  the  alcaldes  and  ayuntamien- 
t08,  a  kind  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  appointed  from  the 
inhabitants  by  the  king,  were  bribed  by  the  innkeepers 
and  wagoners,  who  had  conspired  against  the  diligence, 
and  had  even  vowed  to  burn  it.  The  motive  of  this  ha- 
tred to  the  devoted  diligence  is,  that  formerly  travellers 
loitered  slowly  through  the  country,  leaving  a  little  of 
their  money  at  every  venta  ;  whereas  now,  they  are 
whirled  along  without  stopping,  except  at  remote  inter- 
vals. 

Shortly  after  renewing  our  journey  we  came  to  an  ex- 
tensive morass,  which  w^  traversed  by  a  long  causeway. 
This  is  the  river  Guadiana,  which  has  here  disappeared 
am  a  stream,  and  hidden  its  lazy  waters  under  ground. 
This  morass,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana  are 
lost,  has  an  extent  of  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  first 
disappearance  of  the  stream.  ^Ab  it  is  exceedingly  rich 
izB   pasture,  Antillon  tells  us,  that  the  Manchegos  are 
i^ont  to  boast  that  their  river  has  (^bridge,  which  futnish- 
es   nourishment  to  many  thousand  heads  of  cattle.     It 
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was,  perhaps,  in  allusipn  to  this  disappearance  of  the 
Guadiana,  too,  that  a  Spaniard,  being  a  prisoner  in  Af- 
rica, and  boasting,  as  people  who  go  abroad  are  apt  to 
do,  of  his  native  land,  took  occasion  to  say,  that  his  king 
was  the  mightiest  in  the  world,  and  that  among  other 
great  and  wonderful  things  contained  in  his  dominioDs, 
was  a  bridge  seven  leagues  long,  and  a  league  wide.* 
This  singular  phenomenon  was  no  stranger  to  the  an- 
cients. Pliny,  who  came  as  procurator  to  Spain,  speab 
of  it  in  his  Natural  History.  ^  The  Ana,'  says  he^ 
^  sometimes  confounds  its  waters  with  some  lakes ; 
sometimes  passes  through  mountains,  which  appear  to 
absorb  it ;  sometimes  hides  itself  in  the  earth,  and  after 
disappearing  often,  for  its  own  pleasure,  at  length  emp- 
ties into  the  Atlantic' f  It  would  seem  that  the  inquisi- 
tive of  more  modern  times  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  subject ;  for  Cervantes,  who  ridiculed  everything  that 
was  ridiculous,  makes  his  hero  discover  the  true  secret 
of  the  weeping  Guadiana.  It  was  in  this  very  neigh- 
bourhood, that  Don  Quixote  descended  into  the  cave  of 
Montesinos.  Thus  we  met  with  that  valiant  knight,  just 
before  and' just  after  our  disaster,  and  only  missed  him 
at  the  moment  that  we  needed  his  assistance. 

On  our  arrival  at  Manzanares,  the  whole  town  came 
forth  to  hear  the  story  of  our  disaster.  Among  the  troops 
of  children  who  gathered  round  to  look  at  the  smoking 
mules,  and  to  gaze  at  and  envy  the  strange  people,  who 
were  going  so  swiftly  to  the  happy  land  they  had  heani 
of,  beyond  the  Sierra  Morena,  we  were   shown  the 

*  Peyron. 

t  The  word  Guadi,  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  names  of 
most  OT  many  of  the  Spanish  riveVB,  was  added  by  the  Arabs^  and  metos 
simply  river.  Thus  Guadiana — as  the  name  of  this  stream  now  standi 
— the  Riter  Ana;  Guadalavi^r,  Clear  River;  Ghiadalqaivir,  Big  Ri^* 
See  Gelif  Alidris,  translated  into  Spanish  by  Coode. 
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daughter  of  the  man  who  robbed  us  ;  the  identical  Ga- 
caruoo.  Bhe  was  an  interesting  girl  of  seven  or  eight, 
very  neatly  dressed,  with  a  gold  cross  and  rosary.  The 
poor  little  thing,  on  seeing  herself  the  object  of  general 
attention,  slunk  behind  the  door  of  the  stable-yard,  and 
kept  out  of  sight,  until  we  had  passed  on.  We  here 
learned  thai  Felipe  Cano  had  commenced  his  career  of 
h<HDior  as  a  guerrtUa  soldier,  in  the  war  of  independence. 
By  bis  superior  courage  and  conduct,  he  rose  to  com- 
mand among  these  wild  warriors,  and  when  Ferdinand 
came  back  from  his  French  visit,  he  made  him  a  captain. 
When  the  Constitution  was  restored,  ifi  1820,  Cano  en- 
tered into  it  with  ardor,  and  of  course  became  a  free- 
Biason.  It  occurred  to  me  that  had  I  been  a  brother,  I 
should  certainly  have  saved  my  effects,  and  I  secretly 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  occasion  to  get  the 
brand  of  the  hot  iron.  In  his  new  political  career,  our 
hero,  leaving  behind  the  duller  spirits  of  his  time,  man*; 
aged  to  make  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  opposite 
party  ;  for  on  the  return  of  the  king  from  Cadiz,  he  was 
sent  to  Ceuta  for  his  excesses,  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
bis  h£e  in  the  Presidios.  The  Presidios  are  remote  for- 
tresses, where  criminals  are  confined  and  kept  at  hard 
labor  ;  a  punishment  which  has  been  substituted  for  the 
galleys.  As  is  not  unfrequent  with  Spanish  prisoners, 
Felipe  Cano  contrived  to  escape  from  his  ball  and  chain, 
and  returned  once  more  to  Manzanares  and  the  poetic 
shadelessness  of  La  Mancha.  Finding  no  easier  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  he  collected  a  band  of  worthies, 
not  less  conscientious  than  himself,  and  commenced  lev- 
ying contributions  under  the  nickname  of  Cacaruco, 
which  has  become  the  terror  of  the  whole  country.  He 
does  not  appear  publicly  at  Manzanares  ;  but  comes  and 
goes  in  the  night,  passing  much  of  his  time  with  his  fam- 
ily, who  are  living  comfortably  without  any  visible  means 
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of  support.  Nay,  we  were  told,  that  it  was  more  tlwn 
likely  he  would  return  to  sleep  at  home  that  yery  night 
His  worthy  brother-in-law,  the  trunk  inspector,  is  anothr 
er  robber  quite  famous  in  La  Mancha,  under  the  nanie 
of  El  Cochinero^  the  pig-driver,  probably  from  having 
once  been  of  that  profession.* 

Leaving  Manzanares,  we  arrived  at  Val-de-Penias 
towards  dark.  It  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  we  found  the 
entire  population  formed  in  procession  along  the  princi- 
pal streets.  We  did  not  join  it,  but  contented  oursdyes 
with  kneeling  in  the  balconies  of  the  posada,  and  creas- 
ing ourselves  as  the  host  went  by.  We  were  well  paid 
for  this  act  of  penance,  by  passing  in  review  a  whole  ar* 
my  of  handsome  Manchegas.  The  women  of  this  jhto- 
vince  are  said  to  be  lively,  animated,  and  full  of  fascina- 
tion, great  singers  of  seguidillas,  and  dancers  of  the  fim- 
dango.  Of  course,  we  saw  nothing  of  this  on  H<»ly 
Thursday ;  but  the  well-modulated  harmony  of  their 
voices  told  that  there  was  much  music  in  them — and  the 
spring  and  precision  of  their  step,  and  the  vivacity  with 
which  they  fluttered  their  fans  and  adjusted  their  mas- 
tillas,  making  the  action  an  excuse  for  turning  their 
faces  towards  us,  and  darting  upon  us  their  full  and  flaah- 

*  As  the  reader  niay  feel  some  interest  in  the  history  of  Cacaruco 
and  his  followers,  (he  following  information,  contained  in  a  letter  izom  a 
friend,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

*So  you  were  stopped  on  your  way  to  Andalusia,  and  made  to  pay 
toll  to  the  knights  of  the  highway.  By  the  way,  the  robbera  most  have 
had  a  particular  respect  for  you  with  your  two  watches.  You  mint 
have  been  as  great  a  personage  in  their  eyes,  as  that  renowned  chief* 
tian,  Two-guns,  was  among  the  Indians.    I  hope  you  told  them  you 

had  bought  one  for  their  express  accommodation.    L has  been 

mote  fortunate ;  he  escaped  unharmed,  which  now-a-^ays  is  somewhat 
extxaordinaiy.  But,  perhaps,  you  have  not  heard  that  the  leader  of  the 
gang  who  robbed  you,  has  been  shot  by  soldiers  sent  in  pursuit  of  him^ 
and  that  his  band  is  broken  up.' 
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ing  eyes, — ^gave  sufficient  jusunuice  that  thej  would  ap» 
pear  well  in  the  fandaogo.  The  females  were  dressed 
as  usual  in  black — ^mantle,  gown,  and  stockings,  all  of 
the  same  solemn  color.  The  men  wore  blue  stockings, 
with  breeches  and  jackets  of  brown,  and  montera  caps  of 
the  same,  or  of  black  yelvet.  The  ample  capa  parda 
hung  loosely  from  their  shoulders,  or  was  thrown  into 
a  variety  of  graceful  foUs. 

Val-de-Penias  is  likewise  famous  for  the  deligfatfiil 
wise  of  the  Burgundy  kind,  which  grows  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. There  is,  pehaps,  no  pleasanter  table  wine  than 
this ;  for  it  adds  the  strength  of  port  to  the  rich  and 
pleasant  flavor  of  the  orginal  stock  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  plen- 
ty, and  so  cheap,  that  you  may  buy  a  bottle  for  two  or 
three  cents.  This  is  quite  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  finr 
the  water  in  La  Mancha  is  generally  very  bad,  and  here 
is  hardly  potable.  The  people  of  La  Mancha  drink  freely 
of  their  generous  wines  from  necessity,  as  is  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  from  choice,  and  yet  there  is  no  intoxi- 
cation. Indeed,  drunkenness  is  so  rare  in  Spain,  that  k 
may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  The  French  are  deserved* 
ly  praised  for  their  temperance  ;  but  this  praise,  both  as 
il  respects  eating  and  drinking,  is  due  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree to  the  Spaniards.  During  nearly  a  year  that  I  re- 
mained in  Spain,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one 
single  man  reeling  drunk — ^whereas,  in  my  own  favored 
country,  the  land  which  the  world  looks  to  for  fair  exam- 
ples, one  can  never  go  forth  into  the  most  public  streets, 
without  seeing  on  the  faces  of  many,  the  sure  indications 
of  habitual  intemperance,  or  being  staggered  against  and 
breathed  upon  by  these  walking  nuisances.  The  com- 
parison is  unpleasant :  I  blush  while  I  make  it — ^nor  can 
I  avoid  thinking  that  any  measure,  however  strong,  that 
would  tendto  the  substitution  of  wines  for  stronger  drinks, 
would  comefn.  moral  benefit  on  our  country  of  infinitely 
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greater  value  than  the  auppoaed  eccmomieal  one— lor  I 
deny  its  reality-— of  being  in  all  things  independent  of 
other  nations.  But  we  were  speaking  of  the  Val-de- 
Penias  wine,  which,  though  so  excellent,  is  unknown 
out  of  Spain.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  great 
imperfection  of  ccmveyances  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  the  consequent  expense  of  transportation.  The  only 
Spanish  wines  known  in  foreign  countries  are  produced 
near  the  sea  ;  whereas,  in  France,  where  transportation 
is  cheap,  with  few  exceptions-HBUch  as  of  the  Bordeaux 
and  Marseilles  wines — all  the  finer  qualities  come  from 
the  highlands  of  the  interior.  The  central  provinces  of 
Spain,  from  their  high  and  hilly  character,  their  dry  cli- 
mate and  powerful  sun,  are  perhaps  better  calculated  to 
produce  wine  than  any  other  country  in  £urope ;  and 
this  may  become  manifest  at  some  future  day,  when 
Spain  shall  have  taken  the  station  for  which  nature  des- 
tined her,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Though  we  had  small  cause  for  gladness,  our  supper 
9i  Val-de-Penias  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  merry  one. 
We  rallied  each  other  on  our  losses,  and  eepeciaUy  did 
we  direct  our  face  towards  the  poor  Biscayan,  whom  we 
lAristened  CtdiaUero  de  la  TrisU  Figwra.  We  took  in- 
finite pleasure  in  making  him  recapitulate  his  losses;  and 
m  we  had  already  heard  them  often  enough  to  know 
them  by  heart,  if  perchance  he  forgot  any  article,  one  of 
us  would  refresh  his  memory, — and  then  another,  joining 
in  and  increasing  the  interruption,  would  send  him  back 
to  recommence  the  sad  narration.  Thus,  in  the  sorrowB 
of  the  disconsolate  Biscayan,  each  sought  an  alleviation 
of  his  own.  Nor  did  the  friar  escape  so  .well  fix^mour 
hands,  as  from  the  the  followers  of  Cacaruco.  We  as* 
cribed  all  our  calamities  to  the  unchaste  desires  which 
he  had  cherished  the  night  before,  on  the  ev|  of  so  so- 
lemn a  festival,  and  to  his  having  ate  the  thfgn  of  a  pul- 
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let  on  the  morning  of  Holj  Thtiraday.  In  order  to  make 
him  do  penance  for  these  sins,  we  would  not  let  hhn  eat 
aoTthingbut  bread  and  lentils,  and  doled  the  wine  ont  to 
him  in  portions  that  served  rather  to  excite  than  to  grati- 
fy. But  our  merriment  was  at  its  height  when  he  took 
his  hnge  snuff-box,  which  he  did  very  often,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  sleeve.  We  insisted  that  he  ought  to  have 
given  die  gold  box  to  the  robbers,  who  called  repeatedly 
for  tobacco,  as  the  having  kept  back  part  might  lead  to 
future  misfortunes.  Our  Padre  contended,  on  the  con* 
trarj,  that  the  robbers  asked  only  for  cigarros  and  ciga- 
rillos,  and  that  they  never  so  much  as  mentioned  the 
word  polvo.  To  the  lady  and  her  son,  who,  thanks  to 
the  courteous  demeanour  of  Cacaruco,  had  saved  every- 
thing, we  offered  our  congratulations  with  the  best  grace 
we  eoald-«-but,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  with  the  envious 
air  of  men  who  had  much  rather  the  case  had  been  their 
own.  Thus  was  our  supper  seasoned  by  nurth  and  good 
humor.  But  when  it  was  eaten,  and  the  tooth-picks  were 
handed  about  in  a  wine-glass,  and  it  became  a  question 
of  paying,  each,  as  he  rummaged  his  purselpss  pocket, 
was  overcome  with  confusion.  We  could  only  promise 
to  hand  the  mopey  to  the  conductor,  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  As  for  the  postillions,  escorts,  serving-maids, 
poor  friars,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  askers  of  alms  in 
general,  we  uniformly  referred  them  to  Cacaruco. 

Before  the  day  dawned  we  once  more  set  forward. 
The  foce  of  the  country,  which  had  maintained  its  level 
and  monotonous  character  since  we  crossed  the  vaHey  of 
the  Tagus,  now  became  broken  and  uneven.  The  day 
before  I  had  looked  in  vain  for  the  Sierra  Morena,  which 
I  expected  to  have  seen  rising  in  bold  perspective  toward 
the  south,  to  form  a  barrier  between  Castile  and  ^\ndalusia. 
It  was  only  in  advancing  that  the  rocks  rose  round  us,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  mountains,  without  having  had 
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the  labor  of  an  ascent.  Nor  was  it  until  we  saw  ourselves 
surrounded  by  precipices  and  ravines,  and  crags  and 
chasms,  that  we  knew  that  we  had  abandoned  the  plain 
of  Castile^  and  were  prepared  to  estimate  its  singular 
elevation.  At  the  Dispeniaperros — Pitch-off*DogSy  so 
called,  from  the  abrupt  and  sudden  nature  of  the  declivity, 
the  crags  rose  round  us  in  such  rugged  and  hardy  confu- 
sion, that,  when  we  looked  back  upon  them,  their  tops 
seemed  to  be  connected  overhead.  Yet  this  wild  region, 
which  scarce  furnishes  a  resting  place  for  a  scattering 
growth  of  pines  and  brambles,  is  traversed  by  one  of  the 
most  safe  and  beautiful  roads  in  the  world. 

The  road  of  Dispeniaperros  was  constructed  in  the 
time  of  the  good  king  Charles  III.,  by  M.  Le  Maur,  a 
French  engineer,  and  is  a  noble  triumph  of  art  over  die 
obstacles  of  nature.  The  difficulty  of  its  execution  may 
be  estimated  from  the  number  of  its  bridges,  whidi,  Ivge 
and  small,  amount  to  four  hundred.  Yet  the  road  is  mh 
where  so  steep,  as  to  require  the  chaining  of  a  wheel  in 
the  descent,  even  of  a  heavy  dilgence,  or  to  occaaian 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  team  and  passengers ; 
a  rare  merit  in  a  mountain  highway,  which  may  not  always 
be  said  of  the  celebrated  Simplon.  To  gain  such  a  result 
over  a  piece  of  ground,  which  has  merited  the  name  of 
Dispeniaperros,  required  infinite  art.  Sometimea,  the 
road  follows  the  course  of  a  torrent,  until,  met  full  in  the 
face  by  some  impassable  barrier,  it  crosses  to  the  opposite 
bank  over  a  yawning  chasm,  spanned  by  a  single  hardy 
aich  -,  sometimes,  its  way  is  forced  by  explosion  into  the 
side  of  a  crag,  and  the  shattered  rocks  assume  a  new  as- 
perity ;  sometimes,  an  arched  slope  is  run  along  the  edge 
of  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff,  clinging  to  the  inequal^es 
of  the  precipice,  by  a  tenure  so  slight,  that  it  seems  un- 
equal to  support  the  weight  of  the  mason  work,  much  leas 
of  the  loaded  diligence,  the  mules^  and  the  passengers, 
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who  are  onlj  separated  by  a  low  barrier  from  a  deep  abyw, 
where  a  fall  would  lead  to  many  deaths.  It  rained  hard 
as  we  passed  through  this  wild  region,  and  the  bottoms 
of  the  ravines  were  everywlive  torn  by  torrents,  which 
often  dashed  through  bridges  fieneath  the  road,  covering 
it  with  their  spray.  The  rain  did  not,  however,  hinder 
me  from  stretching  my  neck  from  the  window  to  gaze, 
now,  at  the  rugged  and  saw^like  crests  of  the  overhanging 
mountains,  rending  Ijie  heavy  clouds  as  they  rushed 
fiuriously  by  ;  now,  at  the  deep  ravine  below,  white  with 
the  foam  of  the  dashing  water ;  or,  at  the  wellH9oeked 
mules  and  muleteers,  that  might  be  distinctly  seen  at  no 
great  distance  from  us,  toiling  up  the  weary  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  turning,  first  to  the  right  hand,  then  totiie 
left,  as  the  road  made  angles,  to  overcome  the  declivity. 
Sometimes,  we  appeared  to  be  coming  towards  them,  and 
they  towards  us,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  passing  and 
repassing  many  times  ;  the  intervening  rocks  and  trees 
seeming  likewise  to  partake  of  the  celerity  of  ourmotion, 
and  the  whole  landscape  changing  at  every  step. 

This  declivity  of  the  Sierra,  which  below  the  Dispen* 
iaperros  softens  into  beauty,  retaining  merely  enough  of 
its  wild  and  romantic  character  to  add  to  its  attractions, 
and  which,  firom  its  sheltered  situation,  its  southern 
exposure,  and  well-watered  and  fertile  soil,  is  so  admir* 
ably  adapted  to  be  the  residence  of  man,  was,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  abandoned  entirely  to  the 
caprice  of  nature,  and  inhabited  only  by  wolves  and  rob- 
bers. In  the  paternal  reign  of  Charles  III.,  Don  Pablo 
Olavide,  who,  by  his  own  merit  and  the  mere  force  of 
his  character,  had  risen  to  various  offices  of  trust  and 
honor,  became  intendant  of  Seville.  Not  content  with 
doing  good  in  that  city,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  many 
excellent  institutions,  fine  edifices,  and  pleasant  public 
walks,  he  sought  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 
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He  saw  and  lamented  the  depopulated  state  of  Spain, 
and  succeeded  in  interesting  the  king  in  a  plan  to  people 
some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  which  the 
vices  of  an  impolitic  goveflunent  had  deprived  of  inhab- 
itants and  converted  into  a  wilderness.  The  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  especially  attracted  his  attention,  and  became  the 
scene  of  his  first  experiment. 

Olavide  saw,  however,  that  the  stock  of  cultivators  in 
Spain  was  rather  a  bad  one ;  and  that  their  prejudice 
against  labor,  which  has  descended  from  those  days  when 
arms,  and  not  servile  offices,  were  the  proper  occupatien 
of  a  Christian,  together  with  the  iistlessness  and  indolence, 
which  his  small  share  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  has 
engrafted  upon  the  character  of  the  Spanish  peasant, 
would  be  heavy  impediments  to  the  execution  of  his 
scheme.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  seek  a  popula- 
ti<m  for  his  infant  colony  in  some  distant  land,  and  thus  to 
avail  himself  of  that  impulse,  which  emigration,  like 
transplantation  in  the  vegetable  world,  usually  gives  to 
human  industry.  Settlers  were  brought  at  a  great 
expense  from  Germany,  and  each  family  received  a  por- 
tion of  land,  a  house,  the  necessary  implements  of  labor, 
and  a  certain  number  of  domestic  animals.  When  an  emi- 
grant had  cultivated  and  put  in  order  his  first  allotment 
of  land,  he  received  an  additional  field.  The  houses 
were  all  built  alike,  and  so  placed  as  to  form  one  or  more 
wide  streets  on  either  side  of  the  highway.  Particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  health  of  the  infant  colony,  and 
no  emigrant  was  allowed  to  settle  near  a  morass.  The 
new  settlers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were  for 
a  time  supported  at  the  public  expense  ;  but  first  turning 
their  attention  towards  producing  the  immediate  neces- 
saries of  life,  they  were  soon  able  to  go  alone.  Being 
directed  by  the  aid  of  science  in  the  choice  of  their  crops, 
and  freed  from  the  support  of  an  idle  population  of  priests 
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and  friars,  from  the  burthoDSome  taxes,  niinotis  restric- 
tions, and  thousand  evils,  which  bore  so  hard  upon  the 
rest  of  Spain,  they  began  in  a  few  years  to  produce  some 
oil,  wine,  and  silk  for  exportation,  in  addition  to  the  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  and  Indian  corn,  required  for  their 
own  consumption.  Some  of  the  towns  had  also  domestic 
manufactures  of  glass,  earthen  ware,  hemp,  silk,  and 
woollen.  Such  was  the  transformation  wrought  by  Ola- 
Tide,  in  the  hitherto  uninhabited  regions  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  haunts  of  wild  beasts  became  the  habitation 
of  man ;  the  Wilderness  was  converted  into  a  garden  ;  the 
howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  whistle  of  the  robber  were  exchan- 
ged for  the  rattle  of  the  loom  and  the  gleeful  song  of  the 
husbandman. 

But  what  was  the  fate  of  Olavide — ^the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  civilisation  and  for  Spain  ?  Olavide  hated 
the  monks,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  He  made 
a  fundamental  regulation,  which  excluded  them  entirely 
from  the  new  colonies,  and  is  even  said  to  have  built 
iiis  house  upon  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  which  in  times 
past  had  given  shelter  to  a  band  of  robbers,  in  return  for 
a  share  in  their  spoil.  But  the  monks  were  even  with 
him,  for  in  return  they  most  cordially  hated  Olavide. 
It  chanced  that  one  Father  Romauld,  a  German  Capu- 
chin, came  on  a  mission  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  was 
well  received  by  Olavide.  The  good  Father  was  delight- 
,ed  with  the  settlements.  He  had  an  eye  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  charms  of  the  scenery  ; 
nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  amenity  of  the  climate, 
the  sparkling  purity  of  the  water,  the  generous  and  well- 
flavored  quality  of  the  wine,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  eating.  Father  Romauld  thought  what  a  fine  sta- 
tion this  would  make  for  a  convent  of  Oapuchins.  He 
therefore  advised  Olavide,  since  *his  colonists  were  all 
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Crennansy  to  get  some  Gennan  friars  to  oome  and  teadi 
them  how  to  get  to  heaven.  But  Olavide  professed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  curates  attached  to  the  different  par- 
ishes, and  declared  that  their  services  were  quite  equal 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colonists.  Though  Father 
Romauld  was  thwarted  and  baffled,  he  dissembled  his 
disappointment,  as  became  the  humility  of  his  office. 
But  he  did  not  forget  it ;  for  some  time  after,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  intimacy  to  which  he  was  admitted  bj 
Olavide,  and  caught  up  some  imprudent  expressions  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  clergy,  which  dropped  from  him  in 
the  unguarded  confidence  of  domestic  life.  These  were 
reported  to  the  council  of  Castile,  and  Olavide  was  call- 
ed to  Madrid,  under  the  charge  of  reading  prohibited 
books,  and  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. 

Olavide  had  been  a  year  in  Madrid,  and  began  to  believe 
that  the  threatened  storm  had  passed  by,  and  that  Father 
Romauld  had  forgotten  him,  as  he  h^d  forgotten  Father 
R<»nauld,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized,  with  all  his 
papers,  and  taken  by  force  from  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
His  friends  heard  no  more  of  him  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  could  only  form  conjectures  whether  he  were  living 
or  dead.  The  first  intelligence  they  received  of  him, 
was  when  he  was  called  up  to  receive  the  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition,  of  which  he  had  all  this  time  been  the 
prisoner.  Olavide  was  confronted  with  his  judges  in  the 
presence  of  many  illustrious  personages.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  a  sanbenUo  of  yellow,  covered  with  flames  and 
devils,  and  carried  a  green  taper  in  his  hand.  He^was 
accused  of  being  a  heretic,  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Encyclopediey  and  of  having  frequented  the  society  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  He  was  therefore  exiled  from 
Madrid  and  all  other  places  of  royal  residence  ;  from  Se- 
ville, where  he  had  long  resided,  and  even  from  Lima, 
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the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  property  was  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Ofiice,*and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  declared  incapable  of  any  public  employment. 
Lastly^  he  was  condemned  to  be  shut  up  eight  years  in  a 
convent,  and  employ  his  time  in  reading  such  pious  vol- 
umes as  should  be  placed  before  him.  His  sentence 
was  at  once  executed,  and  he  was  confined  in  a  convent 
of  La  Mancha.  But  his  health  and  spirits  sunk  together 
under  such  accumulated  misfortune  ;  and  his  tormentors, 
who  had  no  desire  of  destroying  life  and  thus  curtailing 
their  vengeance,  sent  him  to  recruit  at  some  mineral  wa- 
ters of  Catalonia.  There,  Olavide  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
elude  his  keepers,  and  to  escape  forever  firom  a  country, 
to  promote  whose  interests  and  welfare,  had,  hitherto, 
been  the  business  of  his  life.  * 

But,  to  return  to  our  journey.  As  we  descended  the 
mountains  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  clouds  grew  gradually  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  the  rain  lighter,  until  by-and-by  the 
sun  occasionally  emerged  to  cheer  our  progress  and  give 
us  a  wider  view  of  the  soilening  scenes  of  the  mountain, 
shining  out  at  length,  full  and  clear  to  greet  our  ari^val  into 
the  principal  settlement  of  Carolina.  Leaving  the  dili- 
gence in  the  spacious  inn-yard,  and  pushing  my  way 
through  the  crowd  of  worthies,  to  whom  our  fellow  tra- 
vellers, with  the  Biscayan  at  their  head,  were  recounting 
their  misfortunes,  I  wandered  forth  to  look  at  this  beau- 
tiful village  in  the  mountains,  which  might  serve  as  a 
model  to  all  the  village-makers  in  the  world.  Its  plan 
might  well  be  known  and  copied  in  our  own  country, 
where  new  places  are  daily  starting  into  existence,  and 
where  the  will  of  two  or  three  original  settlers,  judicious- 
ly exercised,  might  give  convenience,  and  symmetry,  and 
beauty,  to  the  future  abode  of  hundreds  and  of  thou- 
sands. 

,     *  Antillon — ^Townsend — ^Bourgoanne. 
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La  Carolma  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  extent 
bj  the  noble  road  of  Andalusia,  which  forms  its  principal 
street.  The  other  streets  run,  either  parallel  to,  or  at 
right  angles  with  this,  and  not  a  scattering  dwelling  rises 
as  a  pioneer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town— or,  in- 
deed, anywhere  in  the  new  settlement,  without  a  refer- 
ence to  some  future  street.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  gieat 
future  convenience  is  purchased  without  the  slightest 
present  sacrifice.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Plaza 
JliayaTy  which  serves  on  ordinary  occasions  as  a  market- 
place and  general  rendezvous,  and  on  festivals  as  the 
scene  of  bull-fights  and  public  spectacles.  Here  are 
found  the  village  church,  with  its  clock  and  bell  ;  the 
Ayuntamiento  ;  the  large  and  commodious  inn,  at  which 
we  were  about  to  breakfast ;  the  smithy  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  town's  people  and  travellers,  and  a  va- 
riety of  country  stores,  where  might  be  bought  a  little  of 
everything.  The  various  buildings  which  surround  the 
square,  are  uniform  and  connected,  and  their  fronts  be- 
ing supported  upon  a  series  of  arcades,  they  furnish  a 
covered  walk  round  the  whole  interior,  where  the  villa- 
gers may  at  all  times  find  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  I  noticed,  with 
regret,  that  several  of  the  houses  which  surround  this 
little  square,  were  ruined  and  tenantless.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this,  that  the  colonies  partake  in  the  general 
decline  of  wealth,  industry,  and  population.  Indeed, 
they  are  now  subject  to  the  pressure  of  all  the  evils  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  ex- 
empt from  the  many  burthens  and  restrictions,  which 
bear  so  hard  upon  the  Spanish  cultivator.  As  I  wandered 
in  the  direction  of  the  Paseo,  which  lies  on  the  south  of 
the  town,  the  children,  weary  of  their  morning's  confine- 
ment, were  availing  themselves  of  the  returning  sunshine, 
t3  sally  forth  to  their  daily  pastimes.     The  flaxen  heads 
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of  a  few  told  that  the  Saxon  stock  had  not  yet  been  modi- 
fied by  a  southern  sun^  nor  lost  in  the  blood  of  Andalu* 
sia. 

The  Paseo  is  a  beautiful  spot,  planted  with  wide* 
spreading  trees^  whose  thick  foliage  coyers  as  with  an 
awning  the  stone  benches  which  are  placed  below.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  stone  fountain  surrounded  by 
a  curby  where  the  water  is  ever  full  and  ever  falling,  and 
which,  whilst  it  cools  the  air  and  gives  animation  to  the 
scene,  serves  likewise  to  refresh  the  passing  travellers 
and  cattle.  There  are  many  such  fountains  in  Carolina. 
They  are  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  an  aqueduct^ 
which  we  were  ai>le  to  trace,  as  we  approached  the 
town,  by  the  stone  piers  which  rose  at  short  intervals,  to 
indicate  the  place  where  repairs  might  be  necessary  in 
case  of  any  derangement.  The  public  walk  is  as  essen- 
tial an  appendage  of  a  Spanish  town,  as  the  parish  church. 
Thither  the  inhabitants  repair  at  an  hour  established  by 
custom,  and  which  changes  with  the  season.  In  summer^ 
the  cool  of  the  evening  is  chosen  for  this  salutary  distrac* 
ti<m.  I  seated  myself  for  a  moment  upon  a  bench,  and, 
though  it  was  ftr  from  the  hour  of  Paseo,  the  scene  was 
so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  was  able  to  people  the  walks  and 
benches,  and  pass  in  review  the  whole  assemblage  ;  the 
old  indefinido,  with  his  rusty  cocked  hat ;  the  high  step- 
ping royalist  volunteer  ;  the  village  alcalde,  with  his  gold* 
headed  cane,  his  stained  fingers  and  paper  cigarillo.  Nor 
did  I  forget  the  young  mountaineer,  with  his  round  hat, 
covered  with  beads  and  turned  gracefiilly  aside ;  nor, 
least  of  all,  the  pretty  Andaluza,  as  she  moved  springily 
onward,  shaking  her  fan  at  a  passing  admirer,  and  pierc- 
ing his  heart  with  a  sidelong  beam  from  her  fiiU  black 
eye. 

Leaving  the  Paseo  behind  me,  I  extended  my  walk  to 
the  scattered  dwellings  without,  and  wandered  on,  en- 
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chanted  bj  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  country  was  abundantly  watered  with  mountain 
streams,  running  in  open  channels,  or  else  led  off  in 
wooden  pipes  to  furnish  the  means  of  irrigation.  On 
every  side  were  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
garbanzos — orchards  of  olive  and  algarroba,  and  sunny 
hill  sides,  covered  to  their  summit  with  the  vine.  Nor 
waj9  Pomona  forgotten  in  this  happy  scene.  Each  house, 
in  addition  to  its  shady  arbour,  had  a  little  plantation  of 
firuit-trees  on  either  side.  It  was  the  month  of  April,  and 
they  were  all  decked  in  their  vernal  livery,  blending  the 
young  foliage  of  the  fig  with  the  gaudy  pink  of  the  peach, 
and  the  more  modest,  though  not  less  pleasing  tints,  of 
the  pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  apple. 

It  was  delightful  to  gaze  abroad  upon  this  varied  and 
wide-extended  landscape,  where  the  wild  beauty  of  moun- 
tain scenery  was  rather  softened  than  subdued,  by  the 
magic  touch  of  cultivation.  The  south  wind  had  already 
floated  away  the  moist  clouds  to  the  higher  mountains, 
and  the  last  thin  veil  of  vapor  alone  lingered  lazily  in  the 
heavens,  where  the  sun  blazed  out  in  a  sky  of  transparent 
blue,  dear  and  unsullied,  and  with  Andalusian  splendor. 
The  whole  vegetable  world  seemed  to  have  waked  up 
renovated  and  refreshed  by  the  showers  of  the  morning. 
The  wheat  was  higher  and  greener,  and  the  meadow-lands 
looked  so  inviting,  that  I  was  half  disposed  to  envy  the 
luxurious  indulgence  of  the  cattle,  as  with  balmy  breath 
and  swelling  udders,  they  cropped  the  herbage.  The 
horses  and  mules  grazed  with  equal  relish,  while  the 
sheep  and  goats  sought  their  food  perseveringly  amid  the 
overhanging  cliffs.  The  atmosphere  I  breathed,  too, 
seemed  to  be  of  some  happier  world ;  for  the  breeze 
came  burthened  with  sweet  exhalations,  newly  sent  forth 
by  the  thousand  plants  of  the  Sierra.  What  a  transition 
this  from  the  unvaried  monotony  ot  La  Mancha,  where, 
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but  the  day  before,  we  had  gone  forward  for  leagues  and 
hours  over  an  endless  plain,  without  once  encountering  a 
tree,  a  rock,  or  a  habitation  ! 

On  leaving  La  Carolina,  the  country  became  more  and 
more  lovely,  the  whole  way  to  Baylen,^J?hich  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Baylen  makes  a  distinguished 
figure,  in  the  history  of  the  late  war  of  independence  ;  and, 
indeed  in  the  history  of  Napoleon.  It  was  there  that 
the  French  were  first  beaten  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle,  and  General  Dupont'was  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  the  patriot  army  under  the  Swiss  Reding.  At  Baylen, 
then,  the  imperial  arms  received  the  first  check  in  their 
career  of  victory. 

When  we  left  Baylen  our  anxiety  was  again  awakened 
lest  we  should  encounter  robbers,  for  our  road  lay  through 
a  country  much  infested  with  this  species  of  vermin. 
There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  three 
men  who  composed  our  escort,  as  though  they  were  in 
expectation  of  an  attack.  Unluckily,  one  of  the  men  had 
lamed  his  horse  the  day  before,  in  the  mountains,  whither 
thp  escort  had  been  sent  with  the  horsemen  who  came  with 
us  from  Guarroman,  to  find  and  break  up  a  nest  of  bandits. 
The  laming  of  a  horse  was,  however,  the  only  result  of 
the  expedition.  Rather  than  leave  this  man  behind,  the 
conductor,  at  the  moment  of  starting,  made  him  take  his 
seat  beside  me  in  the  rotunda,  with  sabre  and  carbine, 
ready  to  repel  an  attack.  He  was  a  hard  visaged  old 
veteran,  with  long  mustaches  of  mingled  black  and  grey 
hairs.  He  had  served  in  the  northern  campaigns  with 
the  auxiliary  Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana. 
When  Napoleon  undertook  his  most  unholy  war  against 
the  independence  of  Spain,  Romana  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  his  perfidious  ally,  and  escaped  with  his  army  by  sea,  to 
share  hi  the  defence  of  his  unhappy  cotntry.  Our  dis- 
mounted horseman  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  chief,  un- 
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til  the  day  of  his  death,  and  then  continued  to  fight  agaiast 
the  French  until  the  downfal  of  Napoleon.  He  had  en- 
tered the  escort  about  four  months  before,  in  the  place  of 
one  who  had  been  killed  in  defending  the  diligence.  Not 
long  since  they  ted  skirmished  With  the  robbers  on  the 
same  fatal  spot,  and  began  to  look  out  for  a  more  decisiye 
attack.  We  feared  now,  not  for  our  pockets,  but  our 
ribs  ;  for  the  robbers  always  beat  those  who  haye  no  mo* 
ney.  Having  crossed  a  bridge,  we  began  to  approach  the 
spot.  It  was  a  low  hollow,  opposite  an  olive  orchard, 
which  fiirnished  a  convenient  lurking  place.  One  of  our 
guards,  a  thin,  long  man,  with  a  Moorish  complexion  and 
lank  black  hair,  unslung  his  carbine,  and,  having  looked 
at  the  priming,  rode  slowly  and  composedly  in  advance. 
The  other  was  evidently  neither  a  muleteer,  a  soldier,  a 
contrabandista,  nor  a  robber,  but  a  townsman,  unused  to 
this  kind  of  work  ;  for  he  had  a  big  belly  and  a  frothy  pot- 
valiant  look,  and  sat  his  horse  very  badly.  As  an  addi- 
tional misfortune,  it  chanced  that  his  carbine  had  been 
out  of  order,  and  believing  that  his  comrade  was  to  re- 
main behind,  he  had  borrowed  his,  and  left  his  own  with 
the  blacksmith.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  old  soldier 
learn  that  he  was  to  go  in  the  diligence,  than  he  at  once 
regained  possession  of  his  piece.  As  we  now  approached 
the  place  of  danger,  the  heart  of  our  citizen  soldier  began 
to  fail  him.  But  he  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  carbine, 
and  came  beside  us  to  beseech  his  companion  to  give  it 
up  to  him.  My  fellow  hooted  at  the  idea  of  being  left 
alone  in  the  diligence  with  only  a  sabre  ;  but  being  still 
pestered,  he  cocked  his  piece  and  pointed  it  out  of  the 
window,  crying — ^  ^Bnda  ! '  The  poor  man,  thinking  the 
action,  as  well  as  the  word,  was  meant  for  him,  spurred  his 
beast  into  a  gallop,  and  guiding  him  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  posted  aw^y  to  the  front.  As  he  drew  one  of  three 
pbtols  from  his  capacious  belt,  he  looked  more  as  if  he 
were  going  to  the  gallows  than  to  battle. 
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The  Bun  had  juit  disappeared  behind  the  wertem  ho^ 
rizon,  when,  on  creasing  a  gentle  sloping  hill,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Guadalquivir.  The  noble  stream  was 
gliding  silently  and  with  scarce  a  ripple  between  the  ver- 
dant banks  which  confined  it,  and  which  were  covered  with 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  whose  j<^y  sides  bore  witness 
to  the  richness  of  the  pasture.  Some  of  them  were  wading 
along  the  shore  to  crop  the  tender  herbage,  which  grew  up- 
on the  margin  of  the  stream  ;  whilst  others,  more  adventu- 
rous, pushed  further  into  the  current  to  driidc  of  the  clear 
water,  as  it  stole  rapidly  past,  stopping  awhile  to  sport  in 
eddies  round  their  flanks.  The  shepherd  and  the  herdsman 
were  either  collecting  their  charge,  or  else  were  still 
stretched  along  the  grass,  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  current, 
and  half  chanting,  half  murmuring  some  of  those  wild  me- 
lodies, which  give  such  a  distinct  character  to  Spanish  mu- 
sic. This  then  was  the  Betis  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Car^ 
thaginians,  and  the  Romans,  the  Guadalquivir  of  the  Arab, 
and  the  Castilian  !  Can  we  wonder  that  they  should  have 
sung  its  praises  boastingly  ;  that  they  should  have  fought 
hard  for  its  possession  ? 

Andujar  made  a  very  pretty  appearance  as  we  entered 
it ;  for  its  streets  were  clean,  and  the  houses  freshly  white- 
washed. Each  balcony  was  crowded  with  flowers  and  form- 
ed into  a  miniature  parterre.  But  though  the  country  was 
Andalusia,  and  the  people  Andalusians— famous,  all  the 
world  over,  for  their  light  and  festive  temperament— ^very* 
thing  was  now  grave,  and  solemn,  and  noiseless.  The 
people  of  the  place  were  just  returning  from  a  ceremony 
in  which  they  were  shown  the  Passion  of  the  Saviour^ 
as  it  took  place  on  Calory.  Afterwards  they  had  follow- 
ed in  solemn  procession  the  bloody  image  of  their  Re- 
deemer, preceded  by  the  instruments  of  his  torments-— the 
cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  and  the  nails.  The 
dress  of  the  whole  population  partook,  in  a  measure,  of 
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the  general  mourning,  and  a  few  penitents,  frightfully  at- 
tired in  black,  and  concealed  in  a  mask  which  terminated 
in  a  tall  steeple  orer  their  heads,  might  be  seen  moving 
slowly  homeward.  In  this  disguise,  they  had  taken  an 
ignoble  and  unworthy  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Passion, 
as  a  self-imposed  penance  for  some  real  or  imaginary  crime. 
The  next  day  at  noon,  however,  Judas  was  to  be  stoned 
and  beat  to  death,  and  hung,  and  drowned  in  the  Gua- 
dalquivir ;  and  then  the  people  of  Andujar  were  to  return 
to  meat  and  wine,  to  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  revel ; 
to  boUarse  and  metiearaey  and,  in  short,  be  once  more  An- 
dalusians. 

In  the  evening  I  went  in  search  of  the  banker,  named 
in  my  circular  of  credit.  I  found  a  respectable  looking 
old  gentleman  seated  among  his  family,  and  just  about  to 
qualify  his  fast  with  a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  he  has- 
tened to  offer  me.  When  he  found  that  I  had  just  come 
in  the  diligence  from  Madrid,  he  inquired  the  particulars 
of  the  robbery,  which  he  had  already  heard  of  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  I  had  heard  the  story  many  times,  but  had 
not  told  it  once.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  au- 
dience, I  made  the  attempt,  and  being  occasionally  assist- 
ed by  two  or  three  pretty  Andaluzas,  when  at  a  loss  for 
a  word,  I  was  able  to  finish  the  sad  narration.  The  old 
man  every  now  and  then  exclaimed — *  Caramha  ! ' — and 
his  daughters  stamped  their  little  feet,  and  tried  to  frown, 
and  called  the  robbers  demonios  and  tunardes.  They 
seemed  indignant,  that  a  stranger  should  have  met  with 
such  treatment  in  Espania ;  but  were  somewhat  con- 
soled in  learning  that  it  had  happened  among  the  rough 
Manchegos,  and  not  in  Andalusia.  *The  old  man  hastened 
to  place  his  house  and  purse  at  my  disposition.  I  thank- 
ed him  for  the  first,  and  agreed  to  take  from  the  latter 
as  much  money  as  would  carry  me  to  Seville.  He  took 
me  over  the  way  to  his  iiend^,  where  he  sold  almost 
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everything,  and  made  his  young  man  tell  me  out  the 
required  sum,  for  which  he  would  not  receive  any  per* 
centage.  I  afterwards  found  that  the  Spanish  bankers 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  charging  for  small  sums,  advanced 
as  an  accommodation  to  travellers.  The  one  in  question, 
like  most  others  I  had  business  with,  was  at  the  same 
time  an  importing  merchant  and  a  shopkeeper.  This 
circumstance  sufficiently  shows  the  fallen  condition  of 
commerce  in  Spain,  where  we  see  nothing  of  that  sub- 
division of  its  pursuits  which  is  found  in  more  flourishing 
countries.  These  humble  members  of  the  comercio  are, 
however,  the  most  liberal  people  in  Spain,  and  have  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  evils  which  distress  their  un- 
happy country.  They  are  likewise  distinguished  for  an 
unshaken  probity,  not  universal  in  other  parts  of  the 
worM,  where  business  is  done  upon  a  larger  scale. 

The  next  morning  we  renewed  our  journey  at  an  early 
hour,  crossing  the  Guadalquivir  by  a  rickety  bridge, 
over  which  we  preceded  the  diligence  on  foot.  Our 
morning's  ride  was  indeed  delightful,  leading  us,  as  it 
did,  through  a  country  of  gently  swelling  slope»—K>f  hills, 
and  dales,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  pasture  land. 
The  meadows  were  thickly  dotted  with  cattle,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  everywhere  alive  with 
mares  and  young  horses.  The  keeper  would  either  be 
seen  sitting  on  a  knoll,  directing  the  efforts  of  his 
dogs,  or  else,  catching  the  nearest  beast  by  the  mane, 
he  would  bound  upon  her  back,  and  scamper  away,  Nu- 
midian  like,  to  check  the  wanderings  of  his  charge.  The 
horses  raised  here  are  the  finest  in  Spain.  They  have 
been  famous  evet  since  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  who 
brought  the  original  stock  with  them  at  the  conquest. 
Spain  has,  however,  always  been  famous  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  horses,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  African  bar)).    The  Roman  poets  used 
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to  saj  of  them,  that  they  were  engendered  by  the  wind. 
We  are  told  that  Julius  CsBsar,  when  he  came  the  second 
time  to  Spain,  with  the  office  of  Praetor,  picked  up,  s<Mne- 
where  in  the  proYuice,  a  young  colt,  which,  in  addition 
to  great  spirit  and  beauty,  had  the  remarkable  peculiari- 
ty of  having  cloven  feet.  He  carried  this  animal  with 
him  to  Rome,  and  became  so  much  attached  to  it,  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  mount  it  but  himself.  When  it 
died,  he  caused  a  statue  of  it  to  be  erec|ed  in  the  temple 
of  Venus — partly,  doubtless,  in  honor  of  the  beast — ^part- 
ly,- perhaps,  to  show  its  peculiarity  to  future  times.* 
But  the  most  esteemed  horses  of  the  present  day,  such 
as  those  of  Baylen,  Xerez,  and  Cordova,  and  the  fa- 
mous cast  of  Aranjuez,  from  which  the  Spanish  kings 
mount  their  domestics  and  body-guard,  and  which  they 
send  as  presents  to  their  royal  cousins  abroad,  are  evi- 
dently of  the  stock  of  Arabia.  They  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  native  beauty,  grace,  and  docility,  by  emigra- 
ting to  the  banks  of  the  Tagua  and  the  Guadalquivir. 
Indeed,  the  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  that  the  water  of 
the  Guadalquivir  fattens  horses  better  than  the  barley  of 
other  countries.  I  saw  a  greater  number  of  truly  beau- 
tiful horses,  in  my  short  stay  in  Spain,  than  I  had  before 
fleen  during  my  whole  life.  The  Spaniards  do  not  ex- 
tend their  hatred  of  the  infidels  to  these,  their  compan- 
ions in  the  conquest.  They  treat  and  ride  the  Arabian 
after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  and  though  they  wound  the 
ox  with  a  steeled  goad,  and  beat  the  mule  and  the  ass 
most  unmercifully,  they  never  strike  the  horse,  but  fi^ 
quently  dismount  to  lighten  his  journey.  They  caress 
bun,  speak  to  him  kindly  and  encouragingly,  and  some- 
times cheer  his  labors  with  a  song. 

Having  recrossed  the  Guadalquivir  by  a  noble  bridge 

•  Mariana. 
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at  Ventas  de  Alcolea,  our  road  led  us  onward  through 
gardens  and  orchards,  until  we  at  length  entered  the 
once  imperial  Cordova — Cordova,  the  Colonia  Patricie 
of  the  Romans — ^the  mother  of  great  men — the  birthplace 
of  Seneca  and  of  Lucan. 


CHAPTER  XtV. 

KINGDOM  OF  CORDOVA. 

Kin^pdom  and  City  of  Cordora. — Introduction  of  the  Saracens,  and  Creation  of 
Weuera  Calipfaat.~>It«  Day  of  Olory.— Deeline  and  Downfal. — Premnt  Con- 
ditioo  and  Appearanco.~Tbe  Cathedral. 

Cordova,  one  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  *  is 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  Guadalquivir.  That  far  fam- 
ed and  really  beautiful  stream,  divides  it  into  two  widely 
different  tracts,  called  Sierra  and  Campinia.  The  Sier- 
ra is  a  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  along  whose 
southern  base  the  Guadalquivir  takes  its  course  westward, 
towards  Seville  and  the  ocean.  It  is  plentifully  watered 
with  springs  and  rivulets,  producing  abundance  of  food, 
pasture,  medicinal  herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  and  honey,  and 
giving  nourishment  to  great  quantities  of  wild  game,  be- 
side sheep,  cattle,  goats,  and  horses.  Antillon  well  re- 
marks, that  ^  in  spring  it  furnishes  a  most  delicious  man- 
sion.' The  Campinia,  or  Plain,  is  famous  for  the  abun- 
dance of  its  wines  and  oil,  which  are  extensively  export- 

*  At  the  invation  of  the  northern  Barbarians,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
Vandals  settled  in  the  ancient  Betica  and  retained  posaesnon,  until  dri- 
ven out  by  the  Goths.  Hence,  the  name  ofVandalusia.  The  Arabs 
called  the  whole  Peninsula  And^luz,  from  the  first  province  with  whiclt 
they  became  acquainted ;  just  as  they  were  and  still  are  called  Moors, 
because  they  came  immediately  from  Morosco. 
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ed  to  the  provinces  of  the  Peninsula.  Both  sections  are 
rich  in  minerals.  Tet,  notwithstanding  these  natural 
bounties,  the  state  of  agriculture  is  so  much  depressed,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  entailed  estates  and  the  rich 
possessions  of  the  church,  combined  with  the  consequent 
poverty  of  the  cultivators,  that  the  kingdom  of  Cordova 
does  not  even  produce  the  wheat  necessary  for  its  own 
consumption.* 

The  city  of  Cordova  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  at^he  foot  of  the  last  dying  swell  of 
the  Sierra  Morena.  The  country  around  is  thrown  into 
a  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  laid  out  in  plantations 
of  wheat,  vines,  and  olives,  with  meadows  of  the  most 
luxuriant  green,  and  many  orchards  and  gardens.  The 
sky  of  Cordova  is  cloudless  and  transparent,  the  air  balmy 
and  refreshing,  and  the  water  of  a  sparkling  purity. 

Cordova  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  Indeed, 
Peyron  says — upon  I  do  not  know  what  authority — that, 
even  before  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  it  possessed 
a  school,  where  the  sciences  were  publicly  taught,  and  in 
which  were  preserved  the  poetry  and  laws  of  the  Turde- 
tani.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Corduba  was  the  first  place  in 
Spain  that  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony  ;  and 
we  are  further  told  that  when  Julius  Caesar  had  pacified  the 
whole  of  Spain,  it  was  in  this  city  that  he  held  a  general 
assembly  of  the  province,  in  order  to  confirm  the  people 
in  his  interests,  previous  to  his  departure  to  meet  Pom- 
pey  in  Macedonia.  Nor  can  anything  be  more  conclusive, 
as  to  the  importance  of  Spain,  under  the  Roman  domina- 
tion, than  that  Ceesar  should  have  left  Pompey,  opposite 
Italy  and  master  of  the  sea,  to  turn  back  to  this  remote 
province,  and  put  down  the  lieutenants  of  his  adversary. 

*  Martial  has  made  the  Campinia  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  odes.  He  speaks  in  other  places  of  Cordova  as  the  renowned 
and  the  ancient. 
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Cordoya  makes  a  still  more  distinguished  figure  on 
the  return  of  Caesar  firom  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
Egypt,  and  Mauritania.  The  two  sons  of  Pompey,  ani- 
mated by  the  recollection  of  their  father's  wrongs,  and 
excited  by  the  reproaches  of  Cato,  passed  into  Spain 
with  the  wreck  of  their  faction,  and  determined  to  make 
a  last  effort  against  the  power  of  the  usurper.  Pompey 
had  rendered  himself  dear  to  the  Spaniards,  in  his  long 
government  of  the  province,  and,  for  his  sake  and  their 
own  misfortunes',  many  joined  the  standard  of  his  sons. 
Cordova  took  the  lead  in  their  favor.  Having  remain- 
ed a  short  time  in  Rome,  after  his  return  firom  Africa, 
CsBsar  despatched  his  troops  in  advance,  and  then  em- 
barked for  Saguntum,  whence  he  passed  in  eight  days  to 
his  camp  near  Corduba.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  distance  is  performed  by  the  diligence 
in  the  same  time.  Cneius  Pompey  at  first  shut  himself 
up  in  Cordova  and  the  neighbouring  cities  ;  but,  grow- 
ing at  length  weary  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  he 
determined  to  leave  his  brother  Sextus  in  Cordova,  and, 
taking  the  field  in  person,  to  stake  all  upon  the  fate  of  a 
single  battle.  The  two  armies  came  together  near  Ma- 
laga, and,  after  a  long,  doubtful,  and  most  bloody  con- 
test, the  victory  declared  for  Caesar.  Sextus  Pompey, 
on  learning  that  all  was  lost,  immediately  fled  fi-om  the 
city  and  from  Spain,  and  the  citizens  of  Cordova  who 
had  most  strongly  espoused  the  unsuccessful  cause,  either 
shared  his  flight,  or  else  killed  themselves,  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Escapula,  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  sedition,  prepared  himself 
a  magnificent  funeral  pUe ;  and,  having  divided  all  his 
riches  among  his  relations,  he  supped  sumptuously, 
drinking  a  mixture  of  wine  and  nard.  This  done,  he 
mounted  the  pile,  which  was  immediately  kindled  by  his 
fi'eedman.     Caesar  soon  after  entered  Cordova  without 
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resistance,  and  caused  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  put  to  the  sword.  Yet  this  man  was  renowned 
among  the  Romans  for  his  singular  clemency  !  Let  the 
lovers  of  antiquity  say  what  they  please,  we  have  gained 
much  since  the  days  of  Cesar.  ^ 

It  was  under  the  Arab  domination,  however,  that  Cor- 
dova attained  its  highest  prosperity.  Immediately  afler 
the  battle  of  Xerez,  where  the  Gothic  power  received  its 
death  blow,  Taric  divided  his  army  and  sent  it  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  people, 
who  were  everywhere  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a 
change  which  might  alleviate,  but  could  not  augment, 
their  sufferings.  Mugueiz  el  Runie,  a  valiant  Arab, 
who  had  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  field  of  Xerez, 
was  despatched  in  the  direction  of  Cordova.  The  in- 
habitants were  summoned  to  surrender,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared before  their  walls.  But  there  happened  to  be 
in  the  city  a  few  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Xerez  ;  and,  counting  upon  their  efforts,  upon  the 
strength  of  their  walls  and  the  intervention  of  the  river, 
they  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain.  That  very 
night  Mugueiz  caused  a  thousand  horsemen  to  cross  the 
river  with  each  a  foot  soldier  at  his  crupper;  and  these  last, 
having  scaled  the  walls,  got  possession  of  one  of  the 
gates,  which  they  immediately  opened  to  the  cavalry, 
who  in  their  turn  made  way  for  the  whole  army.  The 
governor  sought  refuge  in  a  church,  with  four  hundred 
followers,  where  they  were  at  once  besieged  and  put  to 
the  sword.  The  inhabitants  asked  and  received  the 
mercy  of  Mugueiz.  The  conquerors  were  everywhere 
received  as  at  Cordova,  and,  in  a  few  short  months,  Spain 
had  exchanged  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Goths  for  the  light- 
er domination  of  the  Arabs. 

*  Mariana. 
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DuriDg  the  first  half  century  which  succeeded  the 
conquest)  Spain  was  given  over  to  all  the  horrors  of  dis- 
cord and  anarchy.  Twenty  Emirs,  to  whom  absolute 
powers  were  delegated  by  the  Caliph,  had  -governed  in 
rapid  succession,  each  devoting  himself  rather  to  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune,  than  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. A  civil  war  was  substituted  for  the  holy  one  which 
had  hitherto  |pen  waged  against  the  enemies  of  Islam- 
ism,  and  those  arms  which  might  have  served  to  overrun 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  which  did  cut  their  way  until  ar- 
rested by  Charles  Martel  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  were 
stained  with  Mussulman  blood.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Ara- 
bia and  the  savage  hordes  of  Africa  who  followed  the  same 
standards,  brought  with  them  a  love  of  independence,  a 
spirit  of  revolt,  an  impatient  ardor  of  dominion,  and  a  jeal- 
ous horror  of  owning  a  superior.  Thus  the  conquest  was 
hardly  over  before  it  was  followed  by  the  war  of  pos- 
session. 

In  this  calamitous  state  of  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
several  noble  Mussulmans,  chiefs  of  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian tribes,  assembled  secretly  in  Cordova,  determin- 
ed to  seek  with  good  faith  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  existing  evils.  To  attain  this  desirable  result, 
they  formed  a  plan  for  establishing  an  independent  em- 
pire in  the  West,  and  severing  the  unnatural  tie  of  de- 
pendence, which  connected  the  political  existence  of 
Spain  with  the  Caliphate  of  Damascus.  To  effect  this, 
they  determined  to  call  to  the  throne  the  youthful  Abder- 
ahman,  the  last  and  only  remaining  descendant  of  the 
dynasty  of  Omeya.  His  family  had  been  driven  from 
the  throne,  which  they  had  possessed  during  many  gen- 
erations, by  the  rival  Abbassides — like  them  descended 
from  the  prophet — and  had  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts, 
and  cruelly  put  to  death.  Abderahman  alone  remained, 
and,  passing  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  where  he  led  the  wan- 
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dering  life  and  shared  the  toils  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  he 
was  at  length  driyen  by  his  hard  fortune  to  take  refuge 
among  the  tribe  of  Zeneta  in  Barbary.  His  mother  had 
been  of  that  tribe;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
his  singular  merit  and  unequalled  misfortunes,  secnred 
him  protection  and  hospitality.  It  was  there  that  he  re^ 
ceived  the  embassy  inviting  him  to  take  possession  of 
Spain,  and  it  was  thence  too  that  he  set  dBt  at  the  head 
of  seven  hundred  and  filly  fearless  cavaliers,  furnished 
him  by  his  friends,  to  reap  an  inheritance  not  inferior  to 
the  lost  empire  of  his  family. 

Abderahman  landed  at  Almuniecar  in  the  beginning 
of  755.  He  was  at  once  received  by  many  Andalusian 
schieks,  who  swore  allegiance  to  him,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  as  was  the  custom.  An  immense  concourse  of 
people,  brought  together  by  the  occasion,  set  up  the 
cry  of  ^  May  Grod  protect  the  king  of  Spain — ^Abderah- 
man ben  Moarie  ! '  Abderahman  was  in  the  flower  of 
manhood,  full  of  grace  and  majesty,  and  with  a  figure 
not  less  prepossessing  than  noble.  But,  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  him,  he  had  been  tried  and  proven  in 
the  school  of  adversity.  He  knew  that  the  roving  afiec- 
tions  of  the  Arabs  could  be  won  only  by  brilliant  actions, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  connect  his  name  with  glori- 
ous associations,  and  first  to  conquer  his  kingdom  by 
dint  of  his  own  valor,  that  he  might  afterwards  have  the 
right  of  governing  it  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  Ab- 
derahman carried  the  war  wherever  there  was  a  show  of 
resistance,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  caval- 
ry, was  always  found  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  In  this 
way  the  conquest  was  soon  complete,  and  Abderahman 
turned  his  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  empire,  thus  happily  established  by  Abderahman, 
resisted,  and  efiectually  defeated,  all  attacks  from  the  East, 
from  Africa,  and  fi*om  within,  and  continued  to  flourish, 
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during  more  than  two  centuries,  under  a  long  and  glori-* 
ous  line  of  Abderahmans,  of  Hixems,  of  Alhakems,  and 
Muhamads,  princefl  who  sought  to  merit  sovereignty,  in 
rising,  by  superior  intelligence  and  brilliant  qualifications, 
as  far  above  the  common  level,  as  they  were  already  el-* 
evated  over  other  men  hy^  the  dignity  of  their  station. 
Though  the  empire  continued  to  maintain  its  lustre  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  seems  to  have 
•reached  the  summit  of  its  power  and  glory,  in  the  reign 
of  the  third  Abderahman,  who  raised  to  even  higher  em- 
inence a  name,  which  had  been  so  nobly  borne  by  two 
predecessors.  Possessing  the  chief,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  master 
of  Africa,  under  the  title  of  Protector,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  that  or  any  other  day.  The 
extent  of  his  possessions  was  no  more  than  a  fair  measure 
of  his  wealth  and  resources,  since  industry,  commerce, 
and  the  arts  were  everywhere  in  an  advanced  state  of 
developement.  If  it  be  considered  that  frequently,  dur- 
ing his  reign,  he  had  armies  in  Galhcia,  Catalonia,  and 
Africa,  and  had  at  the  same  time  frequent  occasion  to 
turn  his  arms  against  the  rebellious  governors  of  his 
frontier  cities ;  and  that,  although  he  sometimes  experi«> 
enced  reverses,  he  never  failed  to  efface  them  by  bril-' 
liant  victories  ;  that,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  occu-< 
pied  in  the  construction  of  his  wonderful  palace  of  Az*- 
hara,  he  built  many  mosques,  aqueducts,  and  arsenals, 
equipped  squadrons  and  armadas;  and  that  in  addition  to 
all  these  cares,  he  found  time  to  watch  over  the  pub- 
lic instruction  and  cherish  the  cultivation  of  science ; — ^if 
we  consider  all  this,  we  must  admit  that  Abderahman 
was,  indeed,  a  great  king. 

The  principal  revenue  of  Abderahman  was  derived 
from  the  dime,  or  tenth,  which  was  received  in  kind  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  which  must  have  been 
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immense  in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  so  weQ 
understood  and  so  highly  honored.  This  plentiful  sup- 
ply served  to  defray  the  expenses  of  so  large  a  kingdom, 
and  to  maintain  the  court  of  Cordova  in  regal  splen- 
I  dor.  An  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  court  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  body-guard  of  Abder- 
ahman  alone,  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men.  Two 
thirds  of  these  were  Andalusian  and  Zenetian  horsemen, 
splendidly  armed  and  mounted  ;  the  rest  were  Sclavoni-^ 
an  foot-soldiers,  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  Con- 
stantinople, with  whose  emperors  the  kings  of  Cordova 
maintained  the  most  intimate  relations.  These  Sclavo- 
nians  were  charged  with  the  immediate  guard  of  the  king's 
person.  He  had  likewise  large  companies  of  huntsmen 
and  falconers,  who  were  ever  ready  in  attendance,  in  the 
palace,  and  at  the  camp,  to  supply  the  favorite  amuse- 
ments of  the  time. 

The  reign  of  Abderahman  III.  was  not  more  glorious  for 
the  successful  termination  of  the  wars  undertaken  du- 
ring its  continuance,  than  for  the  enlightened  protection 
extended  by  the  king  to  learned  men,  and  the  rewards 
which  he  heaped  upon  those  of  his  own  country,  as  well 
as  upon  those  who  were  drawn  to  his  court  from  the 
cities  of  the  East.  Indeed,  the  king  would  have  risen  to 
distinction  from  his  genius  and  poetical  taste  alone,  even 
if  his  talents  had  not  gained,  as  they  did,  by  the  lustre 
of  royalty.  He  caused  new  schools  to  be  everywhere 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  established  a 
university,  where  the  sciences  were  publicly  taught  with 
a  skill  at  that  time  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  £urope. 
Public  justice  was  placed  upon  a  simple  footing,  and  made 
ascessible  to  all,  and  no  laws  were  used  in  the  king- 
dom but  the  Koran,  with  which  every  one  was  famil- 
iar. The  Cadis  decided  according  to  the  dictates  of  this 
code*      The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  Arabs  wa^ 
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even  more  single  and  summary.  The  law  of  taKon  was 
applicable  to  every  crime.  This  punishment  might, 
however,  be  avoided  by  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
provided  always  that  the  aggrieved  consented.  The 
protection  of  these  laws,  together  with  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  rights,  and  possessions,  was  equally  extended  to 
all,  whether  Mussulman,  Jew,  or  Christian. 

Commerce  was  on  a  flourishing  footing  during  the  reign 
of  Abderahman.  Roads  and  bridges  were  constructed 
to  focilitote  the  internal  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  powerful  marine 
was  created  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  and  for  the/ pro- 
tection of  commerce.  The  ports  of  SevUle,  Cadiz,  and 
Tarragona,  were  constantly  filled  with  departing  and  ar- 
riving  vessels,  and  new  ships  were  each  year  launched 
from  the  arsenals.  Alencria,  which  lies  east  from  Mal- 
aga, was  still  more  frequented.  It  was  there  that  the 
trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Levant,  and  that  the  rich 
commodities  of  the  East  were  exchanged  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Andalusia.  This  trade  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jew^,  who  were  carefully  protected  by 
the  Arabians. 

M anufoctures,  which,  from  their  flourishing  condition 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  had  &llen  to  the'  lowest  state 
of  depression  and  misery  under  the  Gothic  dominion, 
now  rose  again  to  eminence.  The  Arabs  and  Moors, 
who  came  together  to  the  conquest,  were  ingenious,  skilful, 
and  industrious.  They  brought  with  them  many  arts 
then  unknown  in  Spain  ;  these  they  improved  upon,  as 
well  as  upon  those  which  they  already  found  there  ;  and| 
their  ingenuity  being  stimulated  by  the  novelties  of  their 
situation  and  of  the  surrounding  objects,  they  were  led 
to  invent  others.  The  Arabs  excelled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms  and  of  woollen  cloths  ;  the  Moors,  in  their 
beautiful  mode  of  preparing  leather,  weaving  cotton, 
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hemp,  and  flax,  and  especially  in  the  manufactare  of 
silk  stuffs.  Thus  the  Cordovan  leather  became  famous 
throughout  Europe— as  it  still  is  under  the  name  of  mo- 
rocco, since  the  art,  with  those  who  practised  it,  has  been 
driven  beyond  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  silks  of  Gra- 
nada had  such  a  high  reputation  in  the  East,  that  they 
formed  a  lucrative  commerce  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Con- 
stantinople. * 

As  for  agriculture,  every  one  who  has  been  in  Spain 
can  testify  to  what  the  country  owed  and  still  owes  to 
the  Arabs.  With  that  primitive  people,  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  and  the  care  of  flocks  were  pursuits  of  pe- 
cuUar  predilection ;  and,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the 
rural  ecooomy  of  their  native  Arabia  was  well  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  cHmate  of  the  Peninsula,  where,  from  the 
power  of  the  sun  and  the  frequency  of  droughts, 
irrigation  is  essential  to  fertiUty.  The  Arabs  directed 
the  course  of  the  springs  and  streams  with  great  labor 
and  ingenuity,  collecting  the  waters  in  vast  reservoirs, 
whence  they  conducted  them  by  earthen  pipes  or  in  open 
canals  to  the  trenches  of  their  fields.  They  also  introduc- 
ed that  useful  machine  the  noriay  by  means  of  which, 
where  streams  are  not  convenient,  water  may  be  raised 
from  wells,  ted  spread  abroad  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth.  Abderahman  was  well  aware  that  agriculture 
was  the  certain  and  never-failing  support  of  an  abundant 
population,  and  consequently  the  true  source  of  national 
wealth  and  power.  He,  therefore,  encouraged  by  every 
means  the  strong  bias  of  his  people  for  the  improvement 
pf  their  lands.     He  assisted  them,  by  constructing  reser- 

*  It  it  generally  believed  that  ailkworms  were  not  known  in  Europe 
until  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  they  were  brought  by  Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  from  the  Holy  Land.  There  ia,  however,  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  they  were  found  at  a  much  earlier  p?riod  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cordova. 
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voirs  and  aqueducts,  and  thus  gare  a  new  stimulus  to 
the  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise.  He  gave  them  an 
example,  in  his  immense  gardens  of  Azarah,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  of  what  could  be  done  by 
taste  and  industry ;  for  there  the  trees  and  plants  of 
Africa  mingled  their  foliage  with  those  of  Europe.  The 
palm  tree  and  the  banana,  grew  beside  the  olive  and  the 
orange,  which  had  emigrated  into  Spain  at  an  earlier  pe* 
nod  ;  the  sugar-cane  sustained  the  helplessness  of  the, 
vine.  Like  most  of  his  subjects,  the  king  had  the  simple 
and  natural  taste  for  plants  and  gardens  ;  nor  did  he  es- 
teem it  any  degradation  to  labor  with  his  own  hands. 
Indeed,  the  most  illustrious  personages,  those  highest  in 
dignity  among  the  Arabs,  loved  to  work  in  their  on^ 
gardens,  and  to  breathe  a  fresh  and  fragrant  air,  under  a 
shade  of  their  own  creation.  Scarce  was  the  short  win- 
ter of  Cordova  over,  when  the  country  was  peopled  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  ;  whilst  such  of  the  villagers,  in 
turn,  as  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  flocks,  commenced 
the  wAdering  life  of  their  Arabian  ancestors,  passing 
from  province  to  province,  and  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, in  search  of  the  freshest  pasture.* 

This  taste  for  gardens  was  combined  with  an  %qual 
bias  for  the  pursuits  of  poetry.  Verse-making  mily  in- 
deed be  said  to  have  been  a  mania  among  the  Spanish 
Saracens.  So  prevalent  was  it,  that  extemporaneous 
versification — rendered  easy,  doubtless,  by  the  character 
of  the  language  and  by  a  study  of  the  art — was  quite 
general  among  the  wits  of  that  country.  Several  pieces 
of  the  kings  of  Cordova,  preserved  in  the  cotemporary 
histories,  have  been  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Conde. 

*■  Coiide  says  that  these  wandering  shepherds  were  called  moedinoa ; 
and  he  supposes  that  a  corruption  of  this  word  has  produced  merinos^ 
the  name  given  at  the  present  day  in  Spain  to  the  flocks  which  annu- 
ally migrate  from  north  to  south. 
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Thej  are  full  of  grace  and  fancy.  All  these  learned  men, 
these  historians  and  poets,  formed  themselves  into  acade- 
mies, assembling  at  stated  periods,  to  augment  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  learning  and  science  by  free  intercourse  and 
by  the  clash  of  discussion.  Nothing,  however,  so  greatly 
^nded  to  promote  the  cause  of  knowledge  among  the 
Arabs,  as  the  public  library  established  in  Cordova  by 
Alhakem,  the  son  of  Abderahman,  and  afterwards  his 
worthy  successor.  It  contained  all  the  known  works 
upon  the  sciences,  history,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  To 
collect  it,  he  sent  agents,  charged  with  the  purchase  of 
books,  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Persia.  The 
palace  of  the  prince  was  ever  open  to  the  wise  of  aD 
countries,  who  were  made  to  promise,  before  they  took 
leave,  to  procure  all  the  rare,  curious  and  instructive 
works  of  which  .they  had  any  knowledge.  He  himself 
classed  the  library  in  compartments,  according  to  the 
various  subjects,  and  the  tables  of  reference  alone  are 
said  to  have  filled  fortyfour  volumes  of  fifty  leaves.  This 
occupation  was  with  the  virtuous  Alhakem  but  amepisode 
to  the  cares  of  state  ;  for  Abderahman,  who  lived  to  a 
great  old  age,  would  have  no  other  minister  than  his  son, 
whcyn,  he  sought  to  compensate  in  this  way  for  the  long 
privAion  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  protraction  of 
his  own  reign.  He  used  often  to  say  to  him  good  hu- 
moredly — ^  It  is  at  the  expense  of  thy  reign,  my  son, 
that  mine  is  prolonged.'  But  when  it  at  length  ceased, 
and  the  good  king  bade  ndieu  alike  to  the  cares  and  en- 
joyments of  life,  it  was  too  soon  for  Spain  and  for  Alha- 
kem. 

So  greatly  had  the  population  of  Spain  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  improved  system  of  political  and  ru- 
ral economy  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  country,  which  lies  south  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  contained  more  inhabitants  than  are  now  found 
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in  the  whole  Peninsula.  The  citj  of  Cordova  naturallj 
roee  to  the  rank  and  standing  worthj  of  the  capital  of  so 
vast  an  empire.  It  abounded  in  public  edifices ;  among 
which  were  six  hundred  mosques,  fiftj  hospitals,  and 
eighty  public  schools.  All  the  streets  were  paved,  and 
pure  water  was  conducted  from  the  mountains,  in  pipes 
of  lead,  to  nourish  the  public  fountains  which  stood  at 
every  comer.  Lofty  embankments  resisted  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  a 
planted  promenade  for  the  public  recreation.  There  were 
likewise  many  washing  places,  and  troughs  for  cattle  and 
the  cavalry ;  whilst  no  less  than  nine  hundred  public 
baths  were  kept  constantly  in  order,  to  maintain  health 
and  cleanliness  among  the  people,  and  to  facilitate  the 
observance  of  the  ablutions  prescribed  by  the  Koran. 
The  million  of  inhabitants  ascribed  by  the  Arabian  hi^* 
torians  to  Cordova  is,  doubtless,  an  exaggeration.  Yet 
the  city  must  have  been  immense,  to  judge  from  the  size 
of  other  places  of  far  inferior  mportance  under  the  Arab 
domination.  Seville  had  four  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  Granada  counted  the  same  number  when  taken 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  picture  we  have  given  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
drawn  after  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  the  Arabian  hi»- 
torians,  may,  perhaps,  convey  an  exaggerated  idea  ol*  its 
wealth  and  power.  *  Indeed,  it  may  rather  be  consider- 
ed to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  in  rei^ 
erence  to  the  other  nations  of  that  day,  than  when  com- 
pared with  our  own.  Yet,  if  an  extensive  developement 
of  local  advantages  and  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  com- 
bined with  a  flourishing,  dense,  and  happy  population, 

*  The  foregoing  obflervationg'are  chiefly  taken—often  literally — from 
the  hifitoiy  of  the  Arab  domination,  culled  and  translated  by  Condo 
from  the  yaluable  materialB  in  the  Kscorial.  This  work  has  been  hand- 
flomeiy  rendered  into  jPiench  by  M.  De  La  Maries.  It  is  full  of  inte- 
rest, and  contains  abundant  internal  evidence  of  truth. 
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conirey  the  idea  of  civiliaation,  then  does  this  qaalifi- 
cation  belong  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  Arabian  king- 
dom  of  Cordova. 

The  empire  lost  nothing  in  the  happy  reign  of  AUia« 
kem,  and  in  the  decline  of  the  dynnaty  under  the  weak  Hii- 
em,  it  gained  a  new  and  unknown  lustre  from  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  Mahamad,  sumamed  Almanzor,  or  the  Con- 
queror, who,  with  his  son  Abdelmelic,  grew  up  beside 
the  throne — like  the  mayor  of  the  palace  in  France— to 
wield  the  power  of  royalty  without  assuming  the  name. 
But  on  the  demise  of  father  and  son,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  kingdom,  which  had  long  in- 
volved the  elements  of  dissolution,  crumbled  at  once  into 
pieces  ;  and  the  ambitious  i^oita,  or  governors  of  foitrea- 
ses  and  districts,  at  once  asserted  that  independence  at 
which  they  had  so  often  aimed.  Thus  Spain  was  soon 
broken  into  as  many  petty  kingdoms  as  there  were  prin- 
cipal towns  ;  and  Cordova  even  fell  so  low  as  to  became 
a  secondary  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville. 

The  Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  divi- 
sion of  their  enemies.  Sometimes  they  attacked  them 
openly  ;  sometimes  they  espoused  the  cause  of  one  king 
for  the  sake  of  plundering  another.  In  this  way,  by  slow 
yet  certain  steps,  the  Christians  advanced  into  the  plains, 
and  gradually  won  back  a  good  portion  of  the  lost  land  of 
their  ancestors.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Castilians,  urged  on  by  the  brilliant  destinies  of  St  Fer- 
dinand, began  to  cross  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  fixed  their 
habitations  upon  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  In  J236, 
they  were  again  masters  of  Cordova.  The  governor  of 
Ubeda  was  informed  that  Cordova  was  scantily  garrisoned, 
^ot  less  brave  than  skilful,  he  formed  at  once  the  project 
of  possessing  himself  of  the  city.  The  governor  of 
Andujar  approv<id  the  plan,  and  agreed  to  share  the  dan- 
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^ers  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.  Having  set  forward 
secretty,  they  arrived  in  the  dead  of  the  night  at  the  east- 
em  aide  of  the  city.  The  scaling  ladders  were  at  (»ice 
placed  against  the  ramparts,  and  having  answered  the 
challenge  in  Arabic,  they  mounted  the  summit  and  laid  the 
sentinels  dead  at  their  feet.  Then  gettmg  possession  of 
a  neighbouring  tower,  they  were  first  in  a  situation  to 
maintain  a  siege,  and  then  to  become  besiegers.  Ferdi- 
nand had  received  timely  information  of  the  projected 
enterprise,  and  soon  arrived  before  the  walls  with  a  nu<* 
merous  army.^  The  inhabitants  fought  bravely  so  long 
as  there  was  any  prospect  of  success.  Each  house  be^ 
came  a  fortress^  each  street  and  square  a  field  of  battle. 
But  without  succor  firom  without,  resistance  was  unavail- 
ing. As  there  was  no  hope  of  any  such  relief,  they  de- 
termined to  procure  the  most  favorable  terms  by  an  im- 
mediate capitulation.  The  Christians  were  aware  of  the 
famished  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  would,  there- 
fore, grant  them  no  other  boon  than  life,  and  the  liberty 
of  going  away  whithersoever  they  would.  These  condi- 
tions were  hard,  but  their  necessities  were  still  harder. 
At  the  same  moment,  therefore,  that  the  sainted  king 
rode  proudly  into  the  city,  surrounded'  by  captains  and 
cavaliers,  the  whole  population  moved  away  to  make 
room  for  the  victor.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  misera* 
ble  beings  turned  their  backs  upon  their  homes— iho 
homes  of  ten  generations  of  their  ancestors.  The  high- 
born, the  far-descended,  the  rich,  and  the  luxurious,  sunk 
to  a  level  with  the  beggars  which  had  fed  for  years  in  their 
court-yards — ^the  men  with  downcast  heads  and  heavy 
steps,  or  hurried  on  by  despair,  the  women  with  neglected 
dress  and  piercing  shrieks,  and  hands  clasped  in  sorrow 
unutterable.  A  mother  sustains  the  tottering  footsteps  of 
her  child,  and  weeps  an  answer  to  its  prattle ;  another 
clasps  her  first-bom  infant  to  her  breast,  and  bathes  it  with 
^oi-  II-  10  .    ^^... 
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her  tears,  while  a  son  sustains  the  infirmities  of  his  sire. 
The  sick  are  left  to  their  fate  ;  the  dying  to  meet  their 
agony,  unsupported  hy  those  tender  cares,  that  soothe 
the  anguish  of  the  parting  hour  ;  the  dead  to  bury  their 
^dead. 
>^  Unmindful  of  these  scenes,  which  a  single  word  from 
him  might  have  spared,  the  first  care  of  Ferdinand  was 
to  erect  a  cross  upon  that  wonderful  mosque,  the  most 
revered  in  all  Spain.  The  interior  of  the  building  was 
then  cleared  of  the  symbols  of  the  Mahometan  supersti- 
tion, and  purified.  Altars  were  erected,  the  Tt  Deum 
was  sung  by  the  assembled  army,  and  mass  celebrated. 
Nor  did  the  king  forget  that  more  than  two  centuries  be- 
fore, when  the  great  Almanzor  got  possession  of  Santiago 
de  Gompostella,  in  Gallicia,  that  he  took  the  bells  from  that 
venerated  shrine,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  blessed 
apostle  St  James  are  said  to  repose,  and  caused  them  to 
be  brought  upon  the  backs  of  Christians  to  Cordova, 
where  they  were  suspended  as  trophies  to  the  roof  of  the 
mosque.  He  now  caused  them  to  be  taken  down  from 
their  station  and  carried  back  by  Moors  to  Santiago.* 

When  the  inhabitants  were  gone,  Cordova  remained 
de  Bolate  ;  the  grass  started  up  in  its  streets  and  in  its  court- 
yards,  and  the  cooling  music  of  its  fountains  now  murmured 
unheard.  The  cattle  had  been  driven  homeward  by  the  re- 
turning conquerors,  and  the  face  of  the  country  no  longer 
teemed  with  men  and  animals.  The  plough  stood  still  and 
rusted  in  its  furrow.  It  is  one  thing  to  sweep  off,  and  aiuAh- 
er  to  restore  a  numerous  and  flourishing  population.  At 
length,  by  grants  of  houses  and  lands,  with  exemption 
from  taxes,  a  few  thriftless  people  were  induced  to  emi- 
grate from  other  parts  of  Spain,  and  settle  in  the  newly 
conquered  region.    The  descendants  of  these  men  form 
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the  scanty  population  of  the  country,  as  it  exists  at  the 
preaent  day. 

Cordova  must,  from  Its  situation  alone,  be  ever  a  delight- 
ful place.  But,  as  a  city,  it  has  small  claims  to  beauty, 
being  everywhere  surrounded  by  walls,  in  which  the 
worlis  of  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Arabs  are  con- 
nected by  a  modem  patchwork.  The  extent  of  Cordova 
is  the  same  now  as  in  the  day  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
although  it  contains  but  little  more  than  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  walls  remaining  the  same,  the  houses 
have  shrunk  from  each  other,  and  put  themselves  more  at 
their  e|u9e  ;  so  that  most  of  them  have  a  vacant  lot  beside 
them,  which  is  laid  out  as  a  garden.  Here  one  may  find 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  tropics  flourishing  unpro- 
tected in  the  open  air,  and  living  in  fellowship  and.  har- 
mony with  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate  climes. 
The  peach,  the  pear,  and  the  apple,  the  orange,  lemon, 
fig,  and  even  banana  tree,  all  attain  an  equal  perfection. 
But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  gardens  of  Cordova 
is  the  lofty  palm,  which  is  seen  towering  far  above  trees, 
walls,  and  housetops.  The  palm  is,  indeed,  among  the 
first  objects  which  the  traveller  discovers  as  he  approachr 
es  Cordova,  and  for  a  moment  he  fancies  that  he  is  about 
to  enter  some  African  or  Asiatic  city. 

This  plant  is  not  more  singular  in  its  appearance  than 
in  its  growth.  When  the  kernel  of  the  date  is  planted,  the 
leaves  continue  to  unfold  in  succession  for  four  or  five 
years,  until  at  length  the  stem  emerges  above  the  ground, 
of  the  full  diameter  which  it  ever  acquires  ;  for,  though 
it  may  be  measured  frequently  as  it  rises  proudly  and  per- 
pendicularly into  the  air,  it  is  never  found  to  vary  in 
thi<slmess.  The  leaves  put  forth  in  the  spring,  and  proceed 
eiAirely  from  the  summit.  They  are  long  and  flat  as  a 
blade  of  corn,  falling  over  naturally  with  their  own  weight, 
like  the  hair  of  the  head.    As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the 
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past  year  are  thus  concealed  from  the  view,  they  dry  up 
and  blow  away,  leaving  circalar  furrows,  which  mark  the 
age  of  the  tree.  This  has  been  known  to  reach  eight 
hundred  years,  "i^  The  dates  grow  below  in  bunches,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  cocoa-nut,  which  the  palm  greatly 
resembles.  They  have  ever  formed  an  essential  article 
6f  food  among  the  abstemious  nations  of  the  East.  Bat 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  firuit,  from  the  smoothness 
of  the  trunk  and  the  great  elevation,  would  to  a  stranger 
^em  insurmountable.  Nature,  however,  has  forgotten 
nothing,  and  has  not  been  bountiful  by  halves.  Thus 
Clarke  tells  us,  that  he  was  at  first  surprised  with  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  Arabs  run  up  and  down  the  date  irees ; 
but  when  he  himself  made  the  attempt,  he  found  a  series 
of  furrows,  left  by  the  fallen  leaves,  by  means  of  which 
the  ascent  was  as  easy  as  upon  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 
The  elevation  of  the  palm  is  scarce  inferiot  to  that  of  the 
loftiest  pine  ;  and  this^  combined  with  the  Idmost  artificial 
uniformity  of  the  trunk  and  the  bulky  cluster  of  branches 
that  surmount  it,  produces  a  singular  effect  in  a  land- 
scape. If  the  comparison  were  not  eotentric,  it  might 
be  likened  to  the  head  of  a  giant,  planted  upon  his  own 
lance.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  branches  of 
the  palm  were  consecrated  as  an  attribute  of  victory.  In 
Spain  they  are  of  little  estimation,  except,  indeed,  once 
a  year,  to  carry  in  procession  on  Pahn  Sunday.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  palm  trees  in  Spain — and  they  are  very  nume- 
rous in  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia — ^proceeded 
firom  the  one  planted  by  the  first  Abderahman  in  his  favorite 
garden  upon  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  t  He  had 
erected  in  the  same  place  a  lofty  tower,  firom  whose  sum- 
mit the  eye  took  in  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  ceun- 
try.    The  amiable  prince  loved  frequently  to  climb  in  (be 
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evening  to  the  top  of  his  tower,  and  to  contemplate  from 
the  eminence,  the  outspread  beauties  of  the  very  fairest 
spot  in  the  vast  domain  won  by  his  own  valor.  When 
his  eye,  wearied  with  roving  over  the  remoter  objects  of 
the  landscape,  returned  to  dwell  upon  the  plainer  beau- 
ties that  lay  below,  and  especially  upon  his  favorite  palm 
tree,  touched  with  the  tender  recollections  of  his  lost 
country,  he  would  exclaim,  in  words  which  fancy  could 
aever  have  suggested  ; — ^  Beautiful  palm  tree  !  thou  art, 
like  me,  a  stranger  in  this  land ;  but  thy  roots  find  a 
friendly  and  a  fertile  soil ;  thy  head  rises  into  a  genial 
atmosphere  ;  and  the  balmy  west, breathes  kindly  among 
thy  branches.  Thou  hast  now  nothing  to  fear  from  evil 
fortune  ;  whilst  I  am  ever  exposed  to  its  treachery  !  When 
cruel  fate  and  the  fury  of  Abbas  drove  me  from  my  dear 
country,  my  tears  often  watered  the  palm  trees,  which 
grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Neither  the 
trees,  nor  the  river  have  preserved  the  memory  of  my 
sorrows.  And  thou,  too,  beautiful  palm  !  hast  also  for- 
gotten thy  country  !'  The  palm  tree  is  almost, the  only 
object  that  now  remains  to  call  to  mind  the  glorious  days 
of  Cordoya  and  the  dominion  of  her  Abderahmans.  The 
eye  turns  from  the  surrounding  objects  to  dwell  upon  it 
with  pleasure  ;  and  fancy,  calling  up  the  ever  fair  picture 
of  the  things  that  have  been,  seeks  to  forget  the  present 
amid  the  associations  of  the  past. 

But  the  palm  tree  should  not  make  us  forget  the  orange, 
which  after  all  furnishes  the  fairest  ornament  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Cordova.  This  tree  is  nowhere  seen  in  greater 
perfection  than  here,  where  it  does  not  require  man's 
sickly  assistance,  but,  left  to  its  own  energies,  grows  up 
thick,  and  sturdy,  and  wide-spreading.  It  does  not  reach 
the  height  of  the  cherry,  but  has  a  larger  trunk,  an 
equally  regular  and  symmetric  growth,  and  a  more  im- 
pervious foliage.    The  Gordobeses  are  used  to  leave  the 
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oranges  unpicked  from  season  to  season.  Thus,  in  the 
middle  of  April,  I  saw  the  tree  covered  with  fruit,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  blossoms  were  ripe  and  Ming. 
Nothing  in  nature  could  be  more  enchanting,  than  to 
gaze  upon  these  noble  trees,  crowned  at  once  with  plenty 
«nd  with  promise,  the  rich  verdure  of  their  foliage  blend- 
ed with  golden  fruit  and  silver  flowers.  Their  branch- 
es, too,  sometimes  projected  over  the  garden  waUs,  so 
that  many  of  the  streets  were  white  with  the  falling  bios- 
Boms.  These  being  trod  by  the  passers  by,  combine  with 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit  and  the  spicy  aroma  of  the  foliage, 
to  load  the  air  with  the  most  delicious  exhalations. 

The  streets  of  Cordova  are  almost  all  short,  narrow, 
aftd  very  crooked,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  Spanish  cities 
where  the  Arabs  were  long  established ;  for  wheeled 
carriages  were  not  in  use  among  them — ^and,  coming  as 
they  did  from  a  warm  climate,  they  made  their  streets 
narrow,  that  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  houses  might  ef- 
fectually exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  are,  how- 
ever, kept  quite  clean,  and  the  houses  are  neatly  white- 
washed, with  each  its  latticed  window  beside  the  portal, 
and  overhead  a  projecting  balcony,  filled  with  daflbdils, 
carnations,  and  roses,  and  now  and  then  a  young  lemon 
tree,  amid  the  foliage  of  which  you  may  often  catch  sight 
of  the  full  black  eye  and  sunny  cheek  of  some  brown 
beauty,  as  rich  as  the  ripe  fruit  that  hangs  beside  it. 

The  only  remarkable  object  to  be  seen  in  Cordova,  the 
only  monument  which  calls  to  mind  the  age  of  her  Ab- 
derahmans — is  the  mosque^  which  Saint  Ferdinand  con- 
verted into  the  cathedral  of  a  bishopric.  It  is,  doubtless, 
the  most  singular  structure  in  the  world.  The  mosque 
of  Cordova  was  erected  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Western  Caliphate  by  its  founder,  the  first  Abderahman. 
He  resolved  to  give  his  capital  the  finest  mosque  in  the 
world — superior  in  richness  to  those  of  Bagdad  and 
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Damascus,  and  a  worthy  object  of  veneration  among  the 
believers,  like  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  reared  by  the  hands 
of  Abraham  and  of  Ismael,  and  the  Alaska,  or  temple 
of  Resurrection,  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  said  himself  to 
have  traced  the  plan,  and  even  to  have  labored  an  hour 
each  day  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  give  an  example 
of  diligence  to  the  workmen,  and  of  humiliation  and  piety 
to  his  people.  The  Arabian  historians  give  a  brilliant 
description  o^  this  wonderful  temple.  They  say  that  if 
had  thirtjmine  naves  one  way  by  nineteen  the  other,  and 
that  these  naves  were  sustained  upon  one  thousand  and 
ninetythree  columns  of  marble.  On  one  side  were  nine- 
teen gates,  corresponding  to  the  naves.  The  central  one 
was  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  the  others  with  bronze, 
beautifully  decorated.  The  minarets  terminated  in  gilt 
balls,  surmounted  by  golden  pomegranates.  This  vast  ed- 
ifice was  lit  by  four  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps,  of  which 
the  oil  was  perfumed  with  amber  and  aloes.  Such  is'said  to 
have  been  this  mosque  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs  ;  it  is  much 
easier  to  vouch  for  and  determine  its  present  appearance. 
The  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  offers  a  quadrangle  of 
six  hundred  and.twenty  feet,  by  four  hundred  and  forty. 
The  walls  are  about  fifly  feet  high,  of  hewn  stone,  and 
veiy  solid.  They  are  perfectly  plain,  without  columns  or 
other  ornament,  and  terminate  at  the  top  iu  alternate 
squares  and  vacancies,  like  the  loop-holes  of  a  turret. 
The  wonder  of  this  building,  however,  lies  within.  Here, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  perfect  forest  of  columns  laid  out 
in  twentynine  parallel  rows.  They  are  still  more  than 
four  hundred  in  number,  although  many  have  been  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  the  choir  and  for  chapels.  These 
columns  are  of  different  forms  and  thickness,  as  well  as 
of  flifferent  materials — some  being  of  granite,  others  of 
serpentine,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  marbles  of  every  kind 
and  color.    They  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
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from  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  where  the  Greeks, 
Phcsnicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  had  cut  them 
from  the  quarries  to  adorn  the  temples  of  their  gods. 
When  thus  brought  together  with  infinite  labor,  they 
were  sawn  of  equal  lengths,  and  then  placed  erect  upon 
the  pavement,  without  any  bases.  Singular  capitals,  in 
rude  imitation  of  the  Grecian  orders,  but  almost  each  one 
of  a  different  ornament,  were  then  thrown  from  column  to 
column,  until  the  whole  fabric  was  connected.  On  these 
arches  rested,  originally,  alight  roof  of  wood  ;  but  a  cen- 
tury or  two  ago,  the  building  underwent  many  changes. 
The  wooden  roof  was  removed,  and  a  second  series  of 
arches  was  thrown  over  the  lighter  ones  of  the  original 
construction.  But  the  most  remarkable  alteration  that 
then  took  place,  was  the  erection  of  an  immense  Gothic 
choir,  which  rises,  like  a  distinct  church,  in  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle.  It  may  be,  that  at  the  same  time,  ten 
of  the  naves  were  likewise  removed  to  make  room  in  front 
of  the  cathedral,  which  would  at  once  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  the  naves  and  columns,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Arabs,  and  as  they  are  found  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Where  the  original  walls  remain  untouched, 
they  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  minute  ornament, 
worked  upon  a  surface  of  plaster,  and  which,  in  the  form 
of  wreaths  and  garlands,'  represent  sentences  from  the 
Koran.  How  beautiful  an  idea,  to  write  moral  maxims 
in  lilies  and  in  roses,  that  they  might  steal  upon  the  mind 
with  so  many  pleasing  associations  of  beauty  and  of  per- 
fumes !  How  different  these,  from  the  gloomy  decora- 
tions of  more  modern  times  ! — a  virgin  with  a  halo  of 
swords,  all  pointing  at  the  heart ;  a  crucifixion,  with  its 
nails,  its  thorns,  and  its  blood  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  cherub 
holding  a  cup  to  catch  the  crimson  stream,  as  it  gushes 
from  the  side  of  the  Saviour  ;  Saint  Sebastian,  transfixed 
by  many  an  arrow  ;  Saint  Dennis,  with  his  head  in  both 
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hands,  or  Saint  Bartholomew,  with  hia  skin  hanging  over 
his  shoulder  ! 

On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  still  found  the  spacious 
garden  planted  by  the  third  Abderahman,  and  which  now 
serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the  temple.  Over  the  portal 
which  gives  admittance  to  this  place,  is  still  seen  an 
Arabic  inscription  from  the  Koran,  beginning  with — ^  O 
true  believers  !  come  not  to  prajrers  when  ye  are  drunk,' 
— and  which  the  curious  and  laughter-loving  may  read  at 
large  in  the  chapter  entitled  Women.  The  area  is  sur** 
rounded  by  high  walls,  within  which  are  some  very  large 
orange  trees,  said  to  be  cotemporary  with  the  Moors. 
When  I  saw  them,  they  were  loaded  with  fruit  and  flow- 
ers, and  enlivened  with  the  music  of  many  birds.  To 
complete  the  charms  of  the  spot,  there  are  several  fountains 
of  gushing  water,  ever  falling  mto  marble  basins,  which  are 
filled  with  glistening  shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fish.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  mosque  lay  through  this  grove,  and 
it  was  probably  intended,  by  this  display  of  natural  attrac- 
tions, to  banish  the  recollection  of  the  world  without, 
and  soothe  the  passions  of  the  believer,  on  his  way  to 
prostrate  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  God. 

One  of  many  visits  that  I  made  to  the  Cathedral  was 
on  Sunday,  at  the  celebration  of  grand  mass.  It  was 
£aster-Sunday.  The  faithful  were  crowding  to  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  were  aU  present ; 
the  choir  was  full,  and  the  bishop  hinself  stood  ready  to 
officiate,  with  crosier,  and  mitre,  and  all  the  pomp  of  epis- 
copacy. The  Passion  Week  was  past — the  sufierings, 
the  agony,  the  death  of  Christ,  had  been  commemorated, 
and  now  they  had  come  together  to  celebrate  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Mortification,  and  sorrow,  and 
restraint  were  forgotten  ;  happiness  was  in  every  heart, 
joy  upon  every  countenance.  The  noble  organ  was 
touched  by  a  master  band,  whilst  the  stringed  instru* 
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ments,  the  bassoons,  and  the  various  and  well  practised 
voices,  harmonized  in  the  softest  symphonies,  or  swelled 
into  such  a  moving  chorus,  that  the  lofty  choir  and  the 
countless  naves  fairly  rang  with  peals  of  exultation.  I 
knelt  upon  the  pavement  without,  and  whilst  the  sounds 
came  thrillingly  upon  my  ear,  my  eyes  sought  to  pene- 
trate the  obscurity  of  the  columns  as  they  opened  in  in- 
terminable vistas  before  me.  As  I  glanced  round  upon 
the  work  of  Abderahman  and  upon  the  temple  of  Ma- 
homet, over  which  thousands  of  lamps  once  shed  a  noon- 
day efiulgence,  and  upon  the  pavement  which  had  been 
often  strewed  by  the  prostrate  bodies  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Moslems,  I  felt  bewildered  by  the  singularity  of  the 
associations.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KINGDOMS  OF  CORDOVA  AND  SEVILLE. 

EzennioB  to  the  DoiertofCordora— TheHeimano  Mayor.~The  HtnuCic«<- 
The  Garden.— Return.~SUrt  for  Seville  with  Tio  Jorge.— Cron  the  Goadal- 
qaivir.-o^alera  Party.— Axhara.—Eeija  and  her  Little  OnM.— Decayed  Coft- 
ditioQ  of  Aadaloiia. 

The  afternoon  before  leaving  Cordova,  I  went  to  visit 
a  very  famous  hermitage,  situated  about  five  miles  from 
the  city,  in  the  last  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  An  old 
porter,  who  had  shown  me  all  the  wonders  of  Cordova, 
was  to  have  been  my  guide  to  the  desert,  but  as  he  did 

*  This  mosqae  was  the  third  in  veneration  among  the  MassuhmiB, 
being  only  inferior  to  those  of  Mecca  and  Jeruaaiem.  It  was  cnskoiD- 
arj,  among  the  true  believers,  jto  make  pilgrimages  between  Cordova 
and  Mecca.  Hence  the  Spanish  proverb — ^  Irae  dc  Ceca  a  Meea^ — 
*  Going  from  Ceca  to  Mecca,'  applied  to  a  person  who  wanders  a  long 
way  on  a  fruitless  errand.  Ceca  being — if  my  memory  serrcs  m© — the 
Arab  name  for  the  mosque  of  Cordova.  .    ^^,^,,> 
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not  come  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  grew  inpatient  and  start* 
ed  alone,  determined  to  inquire  the  way.  As  I  passed 
through  the  beautiful  public  walk  which  lies  without  the 
gate,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sierra,  a  cut-throat  looking 
group  of  three  or  four  occupied  the  stone  benches  beneath 
the  trees,  and  whilst  one  of  them  smoked  his  cigarillo,  the 
others  were  stretched  flat  upon  their  faces,  enjoying  a 
siesta,  under  the  influence  of  the  shade  and  of  a  gentle 
breeze  which  blew  refreshingly  from  the  mountains. 
Leaving  the  city  walls,  I  struck  at  once  into  the  road, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  the  day  before,  as  lead- 
ing to  the  hermitage.  I  had  not  gone  far,  however,  be- 
tween waving  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  before  I  discov- 
ered, that  I  was  closely  followed  by  an  ill-looking  fellow; 
the  same  I  had  seen  smoking  upon  the  bench.  This  alarm- 
ed me  ;  for  the  porter  had  told  me  several  stories  of  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  robbed  and  beaten  in  this  short  pilgrim- 
age ;  indeed,  he  had  shown  an  unwillingness  to  go  on  this 
very  account.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  fellow 
intended  any  treachery,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  spring 
upon  me  unseen  from  behind  ;  so,  crossing  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  I  slackened  my  pace  suddenly  and  allowed 
him  to  go  past.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  like  this  new  sta- 
tion in  advance  any  better  than  I  liked  mine  ;  for  he  pres- 
ently seated  himself  by  the  road  side,  and  when  I  had 
once  more  got  before  him,  he  again  resumed  his  journey. 
This  looked  very  suspicious,  I  laid  my  hand  at  once  upon 
a  dirk,  which  I  had  of  late  occasionally  carried  in  my  erra- 
tic rambles,  by  day  and  night,  and,  turning  towards  the 
fellow  who  thus  pertinaciously  followed  my  footsteps,  I 
awaited  his  approach.  He  was  quite  a  young  man,  but 
sturdy  and  athletic,  with  a  soiled  and  neglected  dress,  and 
as  dogged  and  ill-favored  a  face,  as  I  had  seen  for  many  a 
day.  He  passed  the  second  time  without  noticing  me  ; 
and,  on  coming  to  a  fork  a  little  farther  on,  where,  as  is 
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frequent  in  such  situations,  a  rouglwtone  cross  bore  testi- 
mony to  some  act  of  violence,  he  took  a  different  road 
from  the  one  leading  to  the  hermitage.  It  might  be,  that, 
seeing  me  on  my  guard,  he  intended  to  join  his  comrades 
and  waylay  me  in  the  cork  wood  farther  on,  or  else  upon 
my  return  to  Cordova.  I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of 
things,  and  still  less,  to  turn  back  from  my  undertaking ; 
80, 1  pushed  on  briskly,  beginning  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  level  lands,  covered  with  grain,  and  pasture,  and 
fruit  orchards,  now  gave  place  to  a  rugged  and  graceless 
steep,  plentifully  sown  with  rocks  and  brambles,  inter- 
spersed with  a  scattering  growth  of  cork  trees  and  algar- 
robos,  which  soon  concealed  the  hermitage  from  my 
view.    As  I  advanced,  the  beaten  road  gradually  branch- 
ed into  several  paths  that  wound  among  the  trees.    In 
such  a  case  it  was  very  easy  to  miss  one's  way,  and  as 
bad  luck  had  of  late  presided  over  my  destinies,  it  was 
more  than  easy  for  me  to  miss  mine.     Thus  perplexed,  I 
chose  the  path  which  led  most  directly  upward,  until  it 
brought  me  to  a  level  spot,  where  there  was  a  small  farm 
house,  surrounded  by  an  orchard.     I'here  was  nobody  at 
home  but  a  large  mastiff,  who  gave  me  a  very  bad  re- 
ception, springing  at  me  fiercely  as  I  entered  the  gate- 
way, and  making  the  links  of  his  chain  crack  and  strike 
fire, — ^beside  a  sunburnt  urchin,  who  was  scarcely  able  to 
hear  and  answer  my  questions  for  the  bowlings  of  his 
noisy    coadjutor.     Finding,    at    length,  what  I  was  in 
search  of,  he  told  me  that  the  road  to  the  desert  laj  a 
long  way  to  the  lefl,  and  that  I  should  scarce  get  there 
with  the  sun.     I  knew  that  the  little  fellow  must  be  mis- 
taken, for  there  were  yet  two  hours  of  day  ;  and  though 
sweating  with  the  heat,  the  toil,  and  the  vexation,  I  de* 
termined  to  persevere.     The  lad  could    not  leave  his 
home  to  accompany  me  the  whole  way,  but  he  shov- 
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ed  me  the  road,  and  ^st  before  he  left  me^  he  pointed  to  a 
sadden  angle  of  the  path  where  an  overhanging  rock  form- 
ed a  cavern  beneath,  and  told  me  how  one  Don  Jose,  a 
rich  mayorazgo  of  Cordova,  whom  he  seemed  astonished 
that  I  should  never  have  heard  of,  had  been  plundered 
in  that  very  spot,  of  his  horse,  his  purse,  and  his  clothes, 
to  his  very  shirt,  and  sent  back  to  Cordova  as  naked  as 
when  his  mother  bore  him.  There  was  small  encourage- 
ment in  this  parting  information  of  my  little  friend  ;  but 
I  kept  on,  and  after  many  a  winding  turn  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  came,  at  length,  to  the  gale  of  the  hermit- 
age. 

I  found  the  hermitage  situated  upon  one  of  the  wildest 
ledges  of  the  mountain.  It  is  bounded  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  sides  by  a  precipice  of  a  fearful  depth,  and  on 
every  other  hand  the  world  is  as  effectually  shut  oi^t  by  an 
irregular  wall  connecting  and  binding  together  the  scat- 
tered rocks,  which  had  been  rudely  thrown  there  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  Having  rung  at  the  gate,  I  was  present- 
ly reconnoitred,  through  a  small  grated  window,  by  one 
of  the  hermits  with  a  pale  face  and  a  long  beard.  He 
asked  what  I  would  have,  in  a  tone  of  meekness.  I  told 
faim  that  I  had  come  to  see  the  Desert  of  Cordova.  He 
disappeared  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  chief  brother, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  give  me  admittance.  My  first 
sensation,  on  entering,  was  one  of  most  pleasing  disap- 
pointment. I  had  expected  to  find  everything  within 
dreary  and  graceless,  as  became  the  abode  of  austere 
misanthropy  ;  but  instead  of  that,  there  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  little  whitewashed  cottages,  nestling  among  the 
rocks,  and  almost  overrun  and  hidden  amid  vines,  fruit 
trees,  and  flowers.  Nature  here  was  as  savage  as  with- 
out. The  rocks  and  precipices  were  of  equal  boldness  ; 
but  man  had  been  busy,  and  the  rain  and  the  sun  had 
lent  their  assistance.  Indeed,  vegetation  could  nowhere 
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be  more  luxuriant,  and  the  plants  and  flowers  had  a  rich- 
ness of  color  and  of  perfume,  that  could  scarce  be  sur- 


On  entering  the  cottage  of  the  Hermano  Major,  he 
came  to  the  door  to  receive  me,  signed  the  cross  over  me, 
and  pressed  my  hand  in  token  of  a  welcome  reception. 
Like  the  other  hermits,  the  Hermano  Mayor  wore  a  large 
garment  of  coarse  brown  cloth,  girded  round  the  middle 
with  a  rope,  and  having  a  hood  for  the  head.  The  only 
covering  of  his  feet  consisted  of  a  coarse  shoe  of  half-tan- 
ned leather.  Tet  was  there  something  in  his  appearance, 
which  would  have  enabled  one  to  single  him  out  at  once 
from  the  whole  fraternity.  He  had  a  lofty  and  towering 
form,  and  features  of  the  very  noblest  mould.  I  cannot 
tell  the  curious  reader  how  long  his  beard  was  ;  for  after 
descending  a  reasonable  distance  along  the  chest,  it  re- 
turned to  expend  itself  in  the  bosom  of  his  habit.  This 
man  was  such  an  one  as,  in  any  dress  or  situation,  a  per- 
son would  have  turned  to  look  at  a  second  time  ;  but  as 
he  now  stood  before  me,  in  addition  to  the  effect  oP  his 
apostolic  garment,  his  complexion  and  his  eye  had  a  clear- 
ness that  no  one  can  conceive,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  aspect  of  those  who  have  practised  a  long  and  rigid 
abstinence  from  animal  food  and  every  exciting  aliment. 
It  gives  a  lustre,  a  spiritual  intelligence  to  the  counte- 
nance that  has  something  saint-like  and  divine ;  and  the 
adventurous  artist,  who  would  essay  to  trace  the  linea- 
ments of  his  Saviour,  should  seek  a  model  in  some  con- 
vent of  Trappists  or  Gartusians,  or  in  the  etheriai  region 
of  the  Desert  of  Cordova. 

When  we  were  seated  in  the  cell  of  the  superior,  he 
began  at  once  to  ask  questions  about  America  ;  for  I  had 
sent  in  word  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  asked  ad- 
mission, having  ever  found  this  character  to  be  a  ready 
passport.    He  had  been  on  mercantile  bumness  to  M^ci- 
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CO  manj  years  befdre,  and  had  come  away  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  revolution.  He  felt  anxious  to  hear 
something  of  its  present  condition,  of  which  he  was  very 
ignorant ;  and,  when  I  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  and  rose 
to  depart,  he  gave  me  a  little  cross  of  a  wood  that  had 
grown  within  the  consecrated  enclosure,  and  had  been 
rudely  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  hermits.  He  told  me 
thi^,  if  troubles  and  sorrows  should  ever  assail  me — if  I 
should  grow  weary  of  worldly  vanities — if  the  burthen 
of  existence  should  ever  wax  heavier  than  I  could  bear, 
I  might  leave  all  behind  and  come  to  their  solitude^where 
I  should  be  at  least  sure  of  a  peaceful  and  a  welcome 
home.  Then,  ordering  a  brother  to  show  me  everything, 
he  uttered  a  benediction,  and  bade  me  '  Go  with  God  ! ' 

A  good-natured  friar  of  the  convent  of  San  Francbco 
in  Cordova,  who  had  come  out  to  take  the  mountain  air 
with  two  young  lads,  his  relations,  took  his  leave  at  the 
same  time  of  the  Hermano  Mayor,  and  we  all  went  the 
rounds  together.  The  little  chapel  we  found  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  principal  cell.  It  has  been  very  much 
enriched  by  the  pious  gifts  of  such  of  the  faithful  and 
devout,  as  have  wished  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
prayers  of  these  holy  recluses  ;  for  silver,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  are  everywhere  in  profusion.  As  the 
Desert  is  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  is  decorated  with  her  image.  It  is  a  little 
painting,  either  an  original  of  Raphael,  or  else  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  best  heads  ;  for  it  has  all  that  heavenly  sweet- 
ness which  gives  such  a  distinct  character  to  his  pictures 
of  the  Holy  Family.  I  lingered  long  on  this  fairy  spot. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  dazzling  splendors  of  that 
altar,  and  the  humble  garb  and  humbler  mien  of  the  pen- 
itents who  lay  postrate  before  it ! 

From  the  chapel  we  went  to  see  the  different  cottages 
of  the  brethren.    They  are  very  small,  containing,  each, 
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a  small  sleeping-room  with  a  broad  platform,  a  straw  pil- 
low, and  two  blankets  for  the  whole  bed  furniture.  A 
second  apartment  serves  as  a  workshop  and  a  kitchen. 
Each  brother  prepares  his  own  food,  which  consists  of 
milk,  beans,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetable  dishes,  chief- 
ly cultivated  by  themselves  in  the  hermitage  garden. 
There  is  a  larger  building  for  the  instruction  of  novices, 
where  they  pass  a  year  in  learning  the  duties  of  their 
new  life,  under  the  tutelage  of  an  elder  brother. 

The  brother  did  not  fail  to  lead  us  to  the  projecting 
point  of  the  ledge  upon  which  the*  hermitage  standi, 
near  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and 
which  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  fearful  abyss. 
Hence  you  command  a  broad  view  of  ohe  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  Andalusia.  A  rock  which  occupied  the  spot 
has  been  hewn  away,  so  as  to  leave  a  stone  arm-chair, 
just  at  the  pinnacle.  This  stone  chair  has  received 
sundry  great  personages  ;  among  others  the  French 
Dauphin,  and  Fernando  Septimo,  who  halted  here  to  re- 
view a  part  of  his  kingdom  on  one  of  his  forced  marches 
to  Cadiz.  The  august  pressure,  which  the  chair  had  felt 
on  former  occasions,  did  not,  however,  hinder  us  from 
seating  ourselves  in  turn,  and  gazing  abroad  upon  the 
splendid  panorama.  The  view  was,  indeed,  a  fine  one  y 
the  hour  for  contemplating  it,  most  auspicious  ;  for  the 
sun  had  well  nigh  finished  his  course,  and  was  soon  to 
hide  himself— unclouded  and  brilliant  to  the  last — ^behind 
a  projection  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  country  about 
us  was,  indeed,  broken  and  savage  ;  the  precipices  and 
ravines,  the  rocks  and  half-grown  trees,  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  but  below  the  scenery 
was  of  the  most  peaceful  kind  ;  for  there  the  Campania 
spread  itself  in  a  gentle  succession  of  slopes  and  swells, 
everywhere  covered  with  wheat  fields,  vineyards,  and 
fruit  orchards.      The   Guadalquivir  glided  nobly  amid 
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the  white  buildings  of  Cordova,  concealed  occasionally 
in  its  meanderings,  as  it  wound  round  a  slope,  and 
emerging  again  in  a  succession  of  glassy  lakes,  which 
served  as  mirrors  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  course  of 
the  river  might,  however,  be  constantly  traced  by  the 
trees  which  skirted  it,  and  by  a  broad  range  of  meadow 
land  sweeping  back  from  the  banks,  and  thickly  dotted 
with  cattle.  In  the  distance  rose  the  towering  Sierras 
of  Ronda  and  Nevada,  the  latter  blending  its  snowy 
summit  with  the  clouds.  At  its  foot  lies  Granada,  blest 
with  a  continual  spring,  and  surrounded  by  that  land  of 
promise — ^that  favored  Vega,  over  which  the  Genii  and 
the  Daro  are  ever  scattering  fertility. 

But  the  pleasantest,  if  not  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  our  ramble,  was  when  we  came  to  wander  through  the 
garden.  It  was  arranged  in  grades,  without  much  atten- 
tion to  symmetry,  wherever  the  rocks  left  a  vacant 
space,  and  levelled  off  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing 
away.  These  grades  were  occupied  by  plantations  of 
peas,  lettuce,  and  cauliflowers,  interspersed  with  fruit- 
trees,  which  seemed  to  thrive  admirably  ;  whilst  the  vine 
occupied  little  sunny  angles  formed  by  a  conjunction  of 
the  rocks,  between  which  it  hung  itself  in  festoons.  Nor 
was  mere  ornament  entirely  proscribed  in  this  little  se- 
clusion. There  were  everywhere  hedges  of  the  fairest 
flowers,  dividing  the  beds  and  creeping  along  the  rocks  ; 
so  that  here  the  perfumes  of  the  parterre  were  added  to 
the  wild  aromas  of  the  mountain.  The  roses  of  white, 
of  orange,  and  of  crimson,  formed,  however,  the  chief 
atjraction  of  the  spot ;  for  they  had  an  unequalled  rich- 
ness of  smell  and  color.  We  were  allowed  to  select  a  few 
of  these  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  in  such  estimation 
throughout  Andalusia,  that  you  scarcely  meet  the  poor- 
est peasant,  going  to  his  daily  toil,  without  one  of  them 
thrust  through  his  button-hole  or  lodged  over  the  left  ear, 
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hia  round  hat  being  gaily  turned  aside  to  make  room  for 
it.  This  passion  for  roses  is  of  course  stronger  among 
the  women.  They  wear  them  in  the  folds  of  their  hair,  or 
at  their  girdle  ;  and  often  hold  them  in  the  same  hand  that 
moves  the  fan,  or  else  dangling  by  the  stem  from  their 
teeth. 

An  occasion  now  occurred  of  seeing  something  of  this, 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  two  lads,  and  even  of  their  old  iio, 
who  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying home  each  a  bunch  of  flowers.  One  of  ihese  two 
lads  had  a  pale,  sickly,  city  look ;  the  other  was  about 
thirteen,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  boys  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  had  come  from  Montilla  with  his  sister,  to  spend  the 
Holy  Week  in  Cordova.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  so  far  from  home,  and  his  city  cousin  and  their 
common  uncle,  the  friar,  had  brought  him  out  to  see  the 
wonderful  Desert.  He  was  dressed  in  the  true  majo 
style,  as  became  the  son  of  a  sturdy  cultivator — a  low- 
crowned  beaver  with  the  brim  gracefully  turned  upward, 
and  ornamented  with  tinsels  and  variegated  beads ;  a 
shirt,  embroidered  at  the  sleeves,  the  collar,  and  the  mP 
fles  ;  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  green  velvet,  everywhere 
studded  with  gilt  basket-buttons,  with  shoes  and  leg- 
gings of  the  beautifully  tanned  and  bleached  leather  in 
use  in  Andalusia.  The  boy  was  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  the  roses,  which  he  allowed  were  finer  than  any  to  be 
found  in  Montilla,  though  but  a  little  while  before  he  had 
been  eulogizing  his  native  place,  for  the  whiteness  of  its 
bread  and  the  flavor  of  its  wine. 

By  the  time  we  had  seen  the  garden,  the  sun  had  got 
low,  and  warned  us  that  we  had  to  sleep  in  Cordova. 
The  friar  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  my  aflfairs ; 
and  finding  that  our  roads  lay  the  same  way,  he  proposed 
that  we  should  all  go  together.  The  proposition  was 
gladly  accepted,  both  for  the  sake  of  good  fellowship, 
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and  because  I  had  not  forgot  the  possibility  of  an  encoun- 
ter in  the  dark,  witlf  the  fellows  who  had  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  escort  me  in  my  outward  journey.  I  took  leave 
of  the  hermits  and  their  peaceful  abode,  with  a  feeling  of 
good-will  which  I  had  not  yet  felt  in  turning  my  back 
upon  any  religious  community  in  Spain.  These  recluses 
take  no  vows  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  so  that  they 
may  return  to  their  homes  whenever  they  please.  The 
Hermano  Mayor  had  formerly  been  a  wealthy  merchant  in 
]M[ezico,and  afterwards  in  Cadiz,  which  place,  the  friar  told 
me,  he  had  left  some  years  before,  to  bury  himself  in  this 
solitude.  There  was  another  hermit  who  had  been  there 
twenty  years.  He  was  a  grandee  of  Portugal,  and  had 
given  up  honors  and  estates  to  a  younger  brother,  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  world  forever.  The  rest  of  the  breth- 
ren were  vulgar  men,  chiefly  peasants  from  the  neighbour- 
Iukh),  who  had  been  conducted  to  the  Deseit  by  a  deep-felt 
sentiment  of  piety,  or  by  worldly  disappointments  and 
blighted  hopes,  or  who  had  come  upon  the  more  difficult 
errand  of  escaping  from  the  stings  of  remorse,  and  easing 
a  loaded  conscience  by  ceaseless  prayers  ancf  unrelenting 
maceration.  These  humble  brethren  do  not  live  by  the 
toil  of  their  fellow-men,  but  eat  only  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor.  Their  wants,  indeed,  are  all  reduced  to  the 
narrowest  necessities  of  nature.  It  may  be  that  their 
piety  is  a  mistaken  one  ]  but  it  certainly  must  be  sincere  ; 
and  if  they  add  little  to  their  own  happiness,  they  take 
nothing  from  the  happiness  of  others. 

At  the  gate  of  the  hermitage  we  met  Fray  Pedro,  a 
lay  brother  and  kind  of  porter  to  the  convent  of  our  monk- 
ish friend,  and  who,  like  him,  wore  the  blue  habit  of  San 
Francisco.  He  had  come  out  with  the  party  to  lead  the 
mule,  which  was  browsing  among  the  rocks,  and  when  he 
had  caught  it,  we  all  set  out  on  the  descent.  Afler  wind- 
ing by  zig-zag  paths  half  way  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  we  c&me  to  a  little  rill,  springing  up  under  a  preci- 
pice, and  which  had  been  made  to  fall  into  a  stone  basin. 
Here  Fray  Juan  commanded  a  halt,  and  when  old  Pedro 
had  come  up  with  the  mule,  he  took  down  the  alforjas,  and 
produced  a  skin  bottle  of  plump  dimensions,  with  some 
bread  and  a  preparation  of  figs  and  other  dried  fruit,  call- 
ed pandigo,  or  bread  of  figs,  which  is  made  into  rolls 
like  Bologna  sausage.     This  simple  food  needed  no  other 
seasoning  than  the  keen  appetite  which  the  exercise  and 
the  mountain  air  had  excited,  to  become  very  acceptable  ; 
nor  did  I  wait  a  second  invitation  to  join  in,  and  take  my 
turn  at  the  wine  skin,  as  it  rapidly  performed  the  round 
of  our  circle.     Fray  Juan  had  probably  done  penance  in 
the  Holy  Week,  and  doubtless  thought  the  occasion  a 
good  one  to  bring  up  arrears  ;  indeed  the  skin  lingered 
nowhere  so  long  as  in  his  hands,  until  at  length  he  became 
as  merry  as  a  cricket.     The  remains  of  our  repast  being 
stored  away  in  the  saddle-bags,  and  old  Pedro  having 
mounted  the  mule,  with  one  of  the  lads  before  and  the 
other  behind  him,  we  once  more  set  forward.     Fray  Juan 
rolled  his  habit  snugly  round  him,  and  tucked  it  under  his 
rope  girdle,  so  as  to  leave  his  thin  legs  unembarrassed, 
when  he  set  off  capering  down  the  mountain,  the  most  lu- 
dicrous figure  imaginable.     By  degrees  he  cooled  down 
with  the  exercise,  and  then  went  on  more  quietly,  stri- 
king up  a  Royalist  song  of  triumph  to  one  of  the  old 
Constitutional  airs.     The  others  joined  in  at  the  chorus, 
and  formed  a  music  which  in  this  mountain  solitude  was 
&r  from  contemptible. 

In  this  way  we  went  merrily  forward,  and  at  sundown 
arrived  at  a  huertay  or  fruit  orchard  and  kitchen  garden, 
that  lay  in  the  road  to  Cordova.  It  belonged  t*  the  con- 
vent of  San  Francisco,  and  was  kept  by  a  friend  of  the 
friar  ;  we  walked  in,  and  were  well  received  by  the  farmer 
and  bis  wife.     The  whole  huerta  was  levelled  off  with  a 
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gentle  slope,  and  in  the  highest  part,  near  the  house,  was 
a  large  reservoir  of  mason-work,  kept  constantly  full  of 
water,  by  means  of  a  never-failing  brook,  which  passed 
along  the  outer  wall,  paying  a  tribute  of  fertility  to  many 
an  orchard  and  garden  in  its  way  to  the  Guadalquivir 
From  the  reservoir  the  water  is  sent  at  pleasure  to  any 
part  of  the  field,  in  littVd  canals  formed  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  thus  the  inconvenience  of  a  drought  is 
always  avoided.  The  field  thus  furnished  with  the  means 
of  fertility  was  laid  out  with  beds  of  vegetables,  interspers* 
ed  -with  date,  fig,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  almond,  peach, 
plum,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  orange  and  the  lemon 
still  preserved  their  fruits,  and  they,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  other  trees,  were  likewise  covered  with  leaves  and 
blossoms,  in  the  full  pride  of  their  vernal  decorations. 

On  our  return  from  walking  round  this  delightful  spot, 
we  found  that  the  woman  of  the  house  had  placed  a  little 
wooden  taWe  by  the  side  of  the  reservoir,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  salad  for  us,  which,  with  bread  and  sometimea 
meat,  forms  the  common  evening  meal  in  all  AndaluskK. 
We  accepted  this  simple  food  with  the  same  frankness 
that  it  was  offered  ;  and,  seated  under  a  wide-spreading 
orange,  whose  blossoms  would  now  and  then  fall  into  our 
common  dish,  we  talked,  or  ate,  or  amused  ourselves  in 
throwing  bread  to  the  gold-fish  that  swam  about  in  the 
reservoir,  and  now  and  then  came  to  fhe  top  of^he  water 
to  beg  a  part  of  our  pittance.  Whatever  we  did,  it  was  all 
novel,  all  amusing  to  me  ;  and  when  we  took  leave  of  the 
unbought  hospitality  of  this  humble  roof,  and  reached  the 
streets  of  the  city,  where  I  bade  a  first  and  last  farewell 
to  my  kind-hearted  companions,  it  was  with  feelings  of 
no  common  good-will  towards  everything  belonging  to  Cor^ 
dova.  Yet  the  Cordoveses  are  spoken  of  by  writers  of 
travels,  and  even  by  Antillon,  the  Spanish  geographer,  as 
wanting  education  and  politeness,  and  being  in  fact  n 
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brutal  people.  Of  this  I  saw  nothing,  during  my  ahoit 
staj  in  Cordova,  although  I  had  irequent  occasion  to  ask 
my  way  in  the  streets  of  the  meanest  people.  The  only 
thing  that  struck  me  unfavorably  amongst  them,  was  an 
unusual  number  of  royalist  cockades. 

Cordova  being  seen,  the  next  thing  was  to  think  about 
getting  forward  in  my  journey  ;  and  this  I  was  the  more 
anxious  to  do,  that  my  lodgings  in  the  chief  posada  of 
Ronda,  which  stands  next  to  the  many-columned  cathe- 
dral, were  quite  as  miserable  as  they  could  possibly  have 
been,  in  the  meanest  caravansary  of  the  days  of  Abderah- 
man  The  diligence  which  had  brought  me  from  Madrid 
had  gone  on  without  delay,  and  I  had  taken  leave  of  my 
friendly  companions  with  the  promise  of  finding  each 
other  out,  and  talking  over  our  misfortunes,  in  Seville  and 
in  Cadiz.  The  next  diligence  would  not  be  along  for  a 
day  or  two— so  I  determined  to  take  some  other  convey- 
ance, which  would  carry  me  to  Seville  as  quickly,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  interesting  country.  It  would  have  been  too 
hot  work  with  the  corsarios,  or  regular  trading  mulet- 
eers, and  my  ride  to  Aranjuez  had  given  me  abundant 
experience  in  the  way  of  carros.  I  therefore  decided 
^r  the  only  remaining  alternative,  that  of  getting  a  pas- 
sage in  some  galera,  on  its  way  from  Madrid  to  Seville. 
The  i^aster  of  the- posada,  to  whom  I  made  known  my 
intentions  on  the  night  of  my  return  from  the  Desert, 
told  me  that  Tio  Jorge,  the  galera-man,  was  then  in  the 
posada ;  that  bis  mules  had  rested  the  whole  sabbath, 
and  would  go  off  for  Seville  with  the  better  will  the 
next  morning  after  the  matin  mass  ;  adding  that  he  was 
sure  he  would  receive  infiniio  gwto  from  my  company. 
Uncle,  or  rather  Gafier  George,  was  accordingly  sent 
for,  and  made  his  appisarance  in  my  room — a  tall,  robust 
pid  man  of  fifty  or  sixty,  with  a  weather*beaten  wind- 
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worn  countoDanee)  which  expressed  a  droll  mixtiire  of 
loiind-about  cunning,  combined  with  bluntaess  and  good 
humor.  He  was  dressed  in  a  well-worn  jacket  aad 
breeches  of  changeable  velvet,  with  coarse  blue  stock* 
ings  below ;  an  attire  not  at  all  calculated  to  improve 
his  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  M  miA  was  terribly 
knock4uieed,  and  had  feet  that  were  put  together  with  as 
little  symmetry  ;  for  his  shoes  were  everywhere  pierced 
to  make  room  for  the  projection,  of  corns  and  bunches. 
Tio  Jorge  and  the  posadero  sat  down  on  either  side  of 
me,  like  allied  armies  before  a  besieged  city.  Thus 
hemmed  in,  I  surrendered  after  half  an  hour's  parley, 
and  the  capitulation  being  made  for  something  less  than 
double  the  common  price,  the  two  worthies  went  away 
to  divide  the  excess,  over  an  akarraza  of  vino  tiniOj  leav* 
ing  me,  in  return,  to  a  pious  prayer  for  my  repose — ^  Qim 
iwted  deseanse  caballero  /' 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  at  an  early  hour  and 
fiiuamioned  to  the  galera.  And  then  it  was,  to  my  no 
small  dismay,  that  I  discovered  that  I  was  to  be  fellow 
passenger  with  near  twenty  noisy  officers,  who,  the  dajr 
before,  had  kept  the  whole  house  in  a  continual  up* 
roar.  The  eight  mules,  too,  which,  according  to  Tio 
Jorge's  account,  were  so  fat  and  arrogant,  had  as  mea- 
gre and  broken-spirited  a  look  as  one  can  well  conceive. 
Instead  of  lifting  their  heads  impatiently,  shaking  their 
bells,  and  endeavouring  to  break  away  from  the  zagal, 
as  valiant  moles  are*  wont  to  do,  they  stood  mostly  on 
three  legs,  with  each  his  head  resting  on  the  rump  of 
his  antecedent,  or  on  the  neck  of  his  companion,  or  else 
turned  back  wistfully  in  the  direction  of  the  stable.  The 
officers  were  all  stowed,  and  Tio  Jorge  sat  upon  the 
front,  just  within  the  pent-house  of  reeds  and  canvass 
that  covered  the  wagon,  inviting  me  to  enter  with  the 
most  gUilelesB  countenance  in  the  world.    My  trunk 
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1  already  stowed,  my  bill  was  paid,  and  I  had  exchang- 
ed the  parting  Adiw  with  the  landlord,  the  tnoso,  and  the 
moza.  There  was  no  alternative — so,  swallowing  my 
▼ezation,  I  tdd  the  old  man  I  would  overtake  him  be- 
yond the  Guadalquivir. 

The  bridgej^hich  was  then  emptying  its  current  of 
market  people,  men  and  women,  carts,  mules,  and  asses, 
in  front  of  our  posada,  and  over  which  I  followed  the 
galera,  has  served  during  many  centuries  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  Guadalquivir.  It  is  of  very  massive  coar 
struction,  and  has  towards  the  centre  a  shrine  containiog 
the  image  of  the  patron  of  Cordova,  the  archangel  iU- 
phael.  A  lantern  hangs  overhead,  and  is  lit  during  the 
night  for  the  convenience  of  such  pious  traversers  of  the 
bridge  as  may  be  disposed  to  kneel  upon  the  pavement, 
and  indulge  in  a  passing  devotion.  This  bridge  and  the 
present  station  of  Saint  Raphael,  were  once  the  scene  of 
a  singular  and  terrible  tragedy.  Soon  afler  the  period  of 
the  conquest,  the  Moors  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Africa  revolted  against  the  Arabs,  and  drove  an  armj  of 
Syrians  and  Egyptians,  under  Baleg-ben-Bakir,  to  the 
sea-coast,  whence  they  sought  refuge  in  Spain.  There 
Baleg  was  joined  by  certain  factious  chiefs,  who  veie 
enemies  of  the  Emir  Abdelmelic,  and  who  persuaded 
him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  Emir  was  about  to  declare  himself  independent  of  tiie 
Caliph  of  Damascus.  On  hearing  this  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence, Abdelmelic  immediately  mustered  his  forces,  and 
marched  against  the  rebels  ;  but  fortune  betrayed  hua. 
His  courage  and  self-devotion  were  of  no  avail,  and, 
having  lost  the  battle,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  ia 
Cordova.  Baleg  marched  at  once  upon  the  capital, 
and  the  treacherous  inhabitants,  purchasing  safety  at  the 
expense  of  honor,  revolted  against  Abdelmelic,  seiied 
upon  his  person,  and  tied  him  to  a  stake  in  the  centre  of 
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this  very  bridge^  over  which  Baleg  must  needs  pass  in 
his  advance  upon  the  city.  The  head  of  Abdehnelic  was 
severed  by  the  first  assailant,  and  carried  as  an  accepta- 
ble offering  to  the  rebel  chief,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  army 
took  their  way  over  the  headless  trunk  of  the  murdered 
Emir.* 

The  Guadalquivir  at  Cordova  flows  a  considerable 
stream ;  but  it  is  not  deep,  except  in  the  season  of  freshets, 
when,  like  the  other  rivers  of  this  mountainous  country,  it 
becomes  very  much  swollen ;  for,  being  many  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  sea,  its  course  is  necessarily  very  rapid. 
As  I  now  looked  over  the  parapet,  the  bottom  might  be 
seen  in  several  places,  and  I  fully  realized  the  possibility 
of  the.  fact  mentioned  by  Hirtius  in  the  Commentaries— 
that  Cssar,  in  the  siege  of  Cordova,  passed  his  army  over 
the  Guadalquivir  upon  a  bridge  constructed  by  throwing 
baskets  of  stones  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  connecting 
them  with  a  platform  of  boards,  f  We  learn,  however, 
from  Pliny,  that  the  river  was  navigable  in  his  time  as  high 
as  Cordova.  This  navigation  had  been  long  abandoned 
when  Marshal  Soult  caused  it  to  be  reopened,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  military  stores  between  SevUle  and 
Cordova. 

When  we  had  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquiyir, 
the  galera  struck  into  a  fine  wide  road,  which  was  original- 
ly constructed  by  the  Roma,ns.  By  and  by,  however,  I  be- 
gan to  tire  of  treading  this  classic  causeway,  and  then 
crouched  quietly  into  the  narrow  seat,  which  Tio  Jorge 
had  offered  me.  Here  I  found  my  situation  by  no  means 
BO  pleasant  as  in  the  galera  of  Manuel  Garcia ;  for  my 
present  companions  were  not  at  all  to  my  mind,  and  even 
had  they  been  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  there  were 
too  many  of  them.    Among  the  number  was  a  curate,  who 
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was  going  to  Seville  to  contend  in  the  public  convention 
for  some  one  of  several  vacant  livings,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  which  were  to  be  bestowed  according  to 
the  relative  merit  of  the  candidates.  The  rest  were  all 
officers  from  Biscay,  who  had  been  apostolical  gueriUos 
in  the  late  counter-revolution,  and  who  were  going  to  join 
the  garrison  of  Algeziras.  Though  disposed  to  be  as 
civil  as  they  knew  how,  they  were  low  fellows,  with  noth- 
ing of  the  officer  in  their  manners  and  appearance,  and 
had  probably  been  brought  over,  from  being  distressed 
mechanics  or  broken-down  shop-keepers,  to  rob,  and  plun- 
der, and  cut  off  heads,  in  the  defence  of  .the  altar  and 
throne.  From  our  numbers  we  were  necessarily  stowed 
very  closely.  Indeed  the  wagon  could  contain  us  all,  on- 
ly by  our  fitting  ourselves  together  like  a  bundle  of  spoons  ; 
and  thus  accommodated,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  turn 
over,  except  by  common  consent. 

This  unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  within  the  galera,  fur- 
nished an  excellent  excuse  for  descending  frequently,  and 
footing  it  onward  during  the  greater  part  of  the  journey. 
The  curate  was  much  of  the  same  mind  ;  so  we  sood  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  He  was  quite  a  handsome  man 
of  thirty,  dressed  in  a  round  jacket  and  Andalusian  hat ; 
retaining  no  other  badges  of  his  clerical  office,  except 
breeches  and  stockings  of  black,  with  silver  buckles  at  the 
knee  and  shoe-tie,  and  a  silk  stock  streaked  with  violet 
He  was  evidently  a  very  good  scholar  ;  and,  though  he 
knew  very  little  about  the  present  state  of  the  world,  could 
tell  all  about  the  days  of  antiquity.  What,  however,  con- 
tributed most  to  render  his  company  agreeable,  was  the 
extreme  amenity  and  courteousness  of  his  demeanour. 
The  regular  clergy  in  Spain,  and  especially  in  Andalusia, 
are  remarkable  for  the  amiability  of  their  manners ;  a  qual- 
ity which  they  acquire  by  constant  intercourse  with  socie- 
ty, and  by  close  attention  to  all  the  arts  of  rendering  theoft- 
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selves  agreeable,  as  the  only  means  of  riveting  and  ex- 
tending their  influence.  . 

Tio  Jorge,  likewise,  furnished  much  amusement  when 
he  occasionally  alighted  to  stumble  up  a  hill ;  for  there  was 
something  very  peculiar  and  original  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing. It  seemed  that  he  had  contracted  to  carry  the  load 
of  officers  to  Seville  for  a  certain  stipulated  sum,  which 
he  now  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  deficient.  This  he 
endeavoured  to  make  up,  by  keeping  them  upon  a  low  diet ; 
doubtless  not  without  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  their  health ; 
for  they  lay  close  all  day,  talking,  singing,  or  sleeping, 
and  took  no  exercise.  The  officers  in  return  passed  alter- 
nately from  jest  to  abuse  ;  and  the  old  man  gave  them  as 
good  as  they  sent,  growling  quite  as  loudly.  As  I.was  not 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  having  held  him  to  a  hard  bar- 
gain, he  took  a  pleasure  in  telling  me  his  grie&  ;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  revile  the  officers,  in  a  smothered  tone,  for  their 
devotion  to  the  priests  and  to  royalty.  He  asked  me  if 
there  were  any  chance  that  the  English,  who  were 
then  upon  the  Portuguese  frontier,  would  march  into 
Spain  ;  ten  thousand  coBaaU  encardadaa  would,  he  said,  be 
sufficient  to  rally  the  whole  country.  I  thought  so  too  ; 
-with  this  difference,  however,  that  where  one  Spaniard 
would  go  over  to  the  English,  there  would  be  two  ready 
to  knife  them.  ^  What  a  fine  thing,'  he  added,  ^  would  it 
not  be,  if  the  English  were  to  blockade  the  whole  of  Spain  I 
There  would  then  be  no  coasting  trade  ;  everything  would 
have  to  be  carried  inland.  If  they  come,  too,  they  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  stores  to  carry ;  a  Spaniard  will  go  bare- 
footed through  the  bushes,  and  march  all  day  upon  a  crust 
of  bread  ;  but  your  Englishmen  will  only  fight  upon  a  full 
belly.  To  be  sure  they  are  heretics,  and  a  little  brutish 
•ivithal ;  but  then  they  pay  well.  They  give  you  few  good 
words,  but  they  count  down  the  hard  dollars.' 
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As  for  the  zagal  of  our  galera,  he  was  no  other  than 
the  son  of  Tio  Jorge  ;  Juan  hy  name,  which  the  soldiers, 
in  consideration  of  his  youthful  years,  converted  into 
Juanito  and  Juanico,  when  they  wished  to  speak  kindly, 
and  hy  the  diminutwos  despreciaHvos  of  Juanillo  and  Ju- 
antonto,  when  they  wanted  to  jeer  him.  The  boy  was 
indeed  somewhat  obnoxious  to  raillery,  for  he  was  quite 
as  odd  and  old-fashioned  as  his  sire.  Though  only  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  had  already  filled  the  office  of  zagal 
nearly  two  years  ;  and  now  walked  almost  evey  step  of 
the  way,  cracking  his  whip  and  reasoning  with  the  mules, 
from  morning  till  night,  notwithstanding  the  inconve- 
nience of  locomotion  upon  knock-knees  and  crooked  feet ; 
for  the  lad  was  his  father's  son,  every  inch  of  him,  nay, 
to  the  very  toes  ;  a  thing  not  always  self-evident  in  Spain. 
Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  the  humblest  of  our  whole 
party,  a  young  Gallego,  who  did  little  offices  about  cor 
vehicle,  for  the  privilege  of  having  his  bundle  stowed  in 
it,  and  of  walking  the  whole  day  within  the  sound  of  our 
bells.  This  young  man  was  wandering  away  from  home, 
as  the  poor  of  his  province  are  wont  to  do,  in  search  of 
employment.  They  usually  stay  away  ten  or  twenty 
years,  and  when  they  have  accumulated  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  return,  like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  to  die  quiet- 
ly in  their  native  mountains.  He  tendered  me  his  ser- 
vices in  the  capacity  of  squire  ;  but,  though  I  afterwards 
gave  him  something  to  do  in  Seville,  I  declined  the  offer, 
from  the  consideration  that  it  was  quite  as  much  as  I 
could  do,  to  take  care  of  myself  I  afterwards  met  him 
in  the  street  at  Cadiz.  He  had  got  a  place,  having  found 
many  countrymen  there  in  the  service  of  the  merchants, 
who  employ  them  as  porters,  and  trust  them  to  the  utmost 
extent,  even  to  the  collection  and  payment  of  monies.      ' 

As  we  joumied  onward,  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  re- 
mains of  the  wonderful  palace  of  Azhara,  constructed  by 
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the  third  Abderahman  upon  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
a  few  miles  below  Cordova.     The  Arabian  historians, 
translated  by  Conde,  tell  us  that  its  vaults  and  arches 
were  sustained  upon  no  fewer  than  four  thousand  three 
hundred  columns  of  marble.     The  pavement  was  com- 
posed of  variegated  marbles,  cut  in  squares,  circles,  and 
diamonds  ;  the  walb  were  impressed  with  regular  figures 
and  inscriptions,  intermingled  with  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
whilst  the  beams,  which  sustained  the   ceilings,  were 
elaborately  carved,  and  the  ceilings  themselves  every- 
where painted  with  gold  and  azure.     Every  apartment 
had  one  or  more  fountains  of  crystal  water,  constantly 
falling  into  basins  of  jasper,  porphyry,  and  serpentine. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  saloon,  was  a  large  fountain, 
from  the  midst  of  whose  waters  rose  a  golden  swan,  which 
had  been  made  in  Constantinople.     Over  the  head  of  the 
swan  hung  suspended  a  very  large  pearl,  which  had  come 
as  a  present  from  the  emperor  Leo.  *    The  curtains  and 
tapestry  were  all  of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold.     Ad- 
joining the  palace  were  extensive  gardens,  planted  with 
fruit-trees  and  flowers.     They  contained  also  groves  of 
laurel  and  bowers  of  myrtle,  which  enclosed  numerous 
baths  and  glassy  sheets  of  water,  in  which  the  branches 
of  the  overhanging  trees,  the  clouds  and  azure  sky,  were 
seen  again  by  reflection.     But  the  great  wonder  of  Az- 
hara  was  the  favorite  pavilion  of  Abderahman,  in  which 
he  used  to  repose,  after  the  fatigues  of  business  or  of  the 
chase.     It  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  little  knoll,  whence 
the  eye  overlooked  without  obstacle,  the  palace,  the  gar- 
den, the  river,  and  a  wide  extent  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try.    The  columns  which  sustained  it  were  of  the  choic- 
est marble,  and  surmounted  by  gilt  capitals,  whilst  in 
Hhe  centre  stood  a  porphyry  couch,  which  served  as  a 

♦  Probably  Leo  the  Philosopher,  Emperor  of  the  East. 
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reservoir  to  a  jet  of  quicksilver.  Whenever  the  rismg  or 
setting  sun  sent  his  rays  upon  the  falling  drops  and  ever- 
undulating  surface  of  this  wonderful  fountain,  they  were 
reflected  and  dispersed  in  a  thousand  directions,  with 
magical  effect.  * 

During  the  whole  day's  ride,  the  country  through  which 
we  passed,  lost  nothing  of  its  heauty  ;  indeed  I  had  scarce 
ever  witnessed  a  fairer  scene  than  broke  upon  me,  when, 
after  toiling  up  a  hill-side  behind  which  the  sun  had  just 
sunk  to  rest,  we  at  length  attained  the  summit.  Before 
us  stretched  the  storied  Genii,  winding  its  way  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  and  verdant  valley,  too  soon  to  lose  it- 
self amid  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  river 
was  traversed  by  a  time-worn  bridge,  at  whose  extremity 
lay  the  city  of  Ecija,  long  a  border  fortress  between 
Moors  and  Christians,  and  famous  in  many  a  roundelay. 
The  walls  which  had  once  teemed  with  spears,  with  cross- 
bows, and  with  fighting  men,  were  now  fallen  or  overgrown 
with  ruins  and  brambles  ;  the  clang  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  shock  of  chivalry,  were  exchanged  for  the  low  of 
herds,  the  bark  of  house-dogs,  and  the  mournful  toll  of 
Uu  ammas. 

*  This  description  of  Azhara  may  seem  exaggerated  and  fencUul ;  it 
may  indeed  be  so ;  but  one  who  has  seen  the  Court  of  the  Lions  at 
Granada,  which,  in  a  quadrangle  of  one  hundred  and  twentyaix  feet  by 
seventytwo,  has  one  hundred  and  twentyeight  columnar  and  which,  in 
addition  to  a  single  fountain  of  thirteen  jets,  has  sixteen  othenB^  v^tieh 
may  be  discovered  sin^ultaneously, — ^who  has  wandered  through  the 
halls  of  the  Alhambra,  gazing  with  wonder  upon  the  curious  painting 
and  gilding  of  the  ceilings,  and  upon  the  surrounding  walls,  every- 
where elaborately  impressed  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  inscriptioDS,— 
finally,  who  has  witnessed  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  old  palace  by  the 
lapse  of  little  more  than  three  centuiies,-^finda  tittle  here  to  stagger  bis 
credulity.  The  fountain  of  quicksilver  will  appear  the  least  wonder  of 
all,  if  we  remember  that  the  mine  of  Almaden,  in  the  neighbouiing 
Sierra,  produces  annually,  twenty  thousand  quintals  of  that  predoos 
fluid. 
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In  modem  times  Ecija  has  founded  its  reputation, 
chiefly,  upon  a  band  of  robbers,  who  lived  and  exercised 
their  depredations  in  and  about  the  city  ;  rendering  the 
name  of  the  Thirteen  Little  Ones  of  Eoya,  Los  True 
JVtftio^  de  Ecija,  not  less  famous  and  formidable  than 
that  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  I  knew  a  young  noble  of  Eci- 
ja, a  cadet  in  the  king's  body-guard,  who  was  taken  by 
them  when  a  child^  on  his  way  to  Madrid  in  a  galera. 
He  said  they  made  all  the  passengers  get  down  to  search 
among  the  load,  and,  seeing  that  he  was  quite  small  and 
a  good  deal  frightened,  they  took  him  out  and  laid  hihi 
on  the  grass  by  the  road  side,  as  carefully  as  though  he 
had  been  a  basket  of  eggs.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
though  these  bandits  were  often  pursued,  and  sometimes 
one  or  more  of  them  were  killed  or  taken,  yet  their  num- 
ber ever  remained  the  same  ;  it  was  still  Los  True  JVt- 
vios.  After  years  of  successful  depredation,  the  frater- 
nity has  not  disappeared  until  very  lately.  This  long 
continuance  is  partly  attributed  to  their  not  having  wan- 
tonly murdered  any  of  their  non-resisting  victims ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  singular  regulation,  which  they  religiously 
observed,  of  dividing  their  spoil  always  into  three  equal 
portions.  One  of  these  portions  was  conveyed  to  certain 
alcaldes  of  the  vicinity  ;  another  to  a  convent  of  friars 
who  protected  and  concealed  them ;  whilst  the  remain- 
der only  was  retained  as  the  share  of  the  Little  Ones. 

The  second  night  of  our  journey  was  passed  at  Carmona, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  mountain,  over- 
looking a  rich  and  varied  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. This  city  was  quite  famous  under  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  the  capital  of  one  of  those  pet- 
ty kingdoms  which  sprung  up  in  the  decline  of  the  Arabi- 
an domination.  Beside  Ecija  and  Carmona,  we  met  but  a 
few  villages  between  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  no  solita- 
ry farms,  nor  houses,  other  than  the  public  ventas. 
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Though  the  soil  was  everywhere  fertile  and  capable  of 
nourishing  a  numerous  population,  yet  it  was  in  general 
very  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  often  abandoned  to  the 
caprice  of  [nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to 
behold  this  country,  which  rose  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  under  the  Romans  and  Arabs,  now  so  fallen, 
so  impoverished.  The  principal  source  of  this  depopula- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  division  of  property  ;  nearly  the 
whole  country  being  owned  by  large  proprietors,  to  whose 
ancestors  it  was  granted  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Hence  the  soil  has  to  support,  not  only  the  laborer  who 
cultivates  it,  but  likewise  the  idle  landlord,  who  lives 
at  court,  and  contributes  nothing  towards  the  business  of 
production.  They  who  preach  the  preservation  of  fam- 
ilies and  estates,  and  deprecate  the  unlimited  subdivi- 
sion of  property,  should  make  a  journey  to  Andalusia. 
Other  causes  are  found  in  the  odious  privileges  of  the 
meataj  in  the  exorbitance  of  the  taxes,  and  in  the  vexatious 
system  in  raising  them  ;  in  the  imperfect  state  of  internal 
communications,  and  in  the  thousand  restrictions  which 
check  circulation  at  every  step.  Not  to  mention  the 
clergy,  the  convents,  and  the  robbers,  have  we  not  al- 
ready causes  enough  of  ruin  and  desolation  ? 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

KINGDOM   OF  SEVILLE. 

AiriTftl  io  8flviIle.~Ctt«a  de  Pupilos.— HUtory  of  Seville.— It*  General  Appear- 
ance and  Remarkable  Edifieea.~Cathedral  and  Giralda. — Amasementi. — Mor- 
der  of  Abu~Said.— Isabel  DaTaloi.— Guzman  the  Good.— ItaKca.— A  Peer 
Offloer.— Seville  at  Bnntet. 

Early  on  the  third  day  of  our  journey  from  Cordova, 
a  more  careful  cultivation  announced  our  approach  to  Se- 
ville^ which  we  presently  discovered  in  the  plain  before 
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US,  conspicuous  by  its  lofty  and  far-famed  Giralda.    To- 
wards noon  we  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  kept 
along  the  road  which  follows  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct. 
In  passing  the  front  of  the  tobacco  manufactory  to  reach 
the  southern  gate,  I  noticed  on  our  led  the  naked  car- 
casses of  six  horses,  which  a  noisy  congregation  of  crows 
and  dogs  were  hastening  to  devour.     These  were  the 
victims  of  a  bull-fight  that  had  taken  place  the  day  before 
in  the  Plaza-de-Toros.     At  the  gate,  we  were  made  to 
'  stop  and  deliver  our  passports.     Here  too,  we  were 
encountered  by  the  wife  of  Tio  Jorge,  a  withered  and 
dark-skinned  old  woman,  who  came  forth  to  meet  her 
husband ;  bringing  in  her  hand  a  thing  rolled  in  a  bundle, 
which  proved  to  be  a  diminutive  baby — the  child  of  their 
old  age.     Tio  Jorge,  wh^n  they  had  entered  the  galera, 
took  the  infant  into  his  arms,  and  leaving  Juanito  be- 
tween the  head  mules,  which  he  guided  with  much  dex- 
terity through  the  narrow  windings  of  Seville,  he  fell 
with  great  earnestness  to  chuckling  and  kissing  it.    In- 
deed, he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  mother,  the  mules, 
and  Juanito,  in  his  fondness  for  this  imperfect  production. 
My  first  intention  had  been  to  take  lodgings  during 
my  short  stay  in  Seville,  in  a  posada,  which  had  been 
reconmiended  to  me  by  a  firiend  ;  but  the  curate  coun- 
selled me  to  go  with  him  to  a  boarding-house,  where  one 
would  find  more  comfort,  more  retirement,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  society.     I  readily   agreed  to  do  so ; 
and,  leaving  our  baggage,  we  went  to  seek  a  place  that 
would  answer.    We  had  not  gone  far  with  our  eyes  on  the 
lookout  for  the  required  sign  of  casa  de  pupUos,  when, 
coining  to  a  barber's  shop,  we  walked  in  to  make  inqui- 
ries ;  for  the  barbers  here,  even  more  than  elsewhere, 
know  everything.    It  was  a  barber's  shop  in  Seville,  and, 
though  the  young  man  who  rose  to  receive  us,  instead 
of  the  dangling  queue  and  silken  gorra  of  the  genuine 
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majo,  his  jaunty  jacket  and  breeches  covered  with  gilt 
buttons,  his  gaudy  sash,  well-filled  stocking,  and  neat 
shoe-tie, — was  plainly  dressed  in  an  embroidered  round- 
about of  green,  with  linen  trowsers  ;  yet  the  towel 
thrown  over  his  arm  professionally,  the  brazen  basin, 
scolloped  at  one  side,  which  hung  from  the  wall,  ready 
to  receive  the  neck  of  the  subject,  and  to  remind  one  of 
the  helmet  of  Mambrino  ;  but  especially  his  vivacious  air 
and  ready  civility,  as  he  hastened  to  hang  his  guitar  by 
its  flesh-colored  ribbon  upon  a  peg  in  the  corner, — ^an- 
nounced the  son  of  Figaro.  So  soon  as  he  had  learned 
our  will,  he  stepped  forth  into  the  street,  with  the  springy 
tread  of  one  not  unused  to  go  forth  in  the  waltz,  pro- 
ceeding to  explain  to  us  where  we  might  find  what  we 
were  in  search  of,  and  asking  us  to  take  the  trouble  to 
go  a  very  little  way  in  this  direction,  and  then  give  a  ru- 
eUacita  round  the  left  corner,  where  we  should  find  our- 
selves in  front  of  a  house  kept  by  a  widow  lady,  where 
we  could  not  fail  to  be  a  gusto.  We  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  having  accepted  his  invitation  to  return  to 
his  shop  when  we  should  again  require  his  services,  soon 
entered  the  house  in  question. 

The  outer  door  was  open  as  usual,  and,  on  knocking 
at  the  inner  one,  was  presently  jerked  by  a  string  fi-om 
the  corridor  of  the  second  story,  so  as  to  admit  us  into  the 
central  court-yard.  ^  Paseu  usiedes  adelante^  Seniores^ — 
'  Please  to  pass  onward  ! '  was  the  next  salutation  ;  and 
taking  the  speaker  at  her  word,  we  made  a  turn  to  avoid 
ft  noisy  fountain,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  court, 
and  ascending  the  stairs,  wheeled  round  the  corridor  to 
the  front  parlour.  This  room  was  an  oblong,  with  two 
balcony  windows  on  the  street,  which  were  shaded  fi-om 
the  sun  by  awnings,  or  rather  outer  curtains  of  red  and 
white  stripes,  placed  alternately.  The  walls  and  raflers 
werh  newly  white-washed,  and  the  tile  floor  looked  cool 
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and  cleanly.  Its  furniture  consisted  of  a  marble  table 
surmounted  by  a  looking-glass,  beside  a  good  assortment 
of  rusb-bottomed  chairs,  the  backs  of  which  were  pret- 
tily painted  with  French  love  scenes.  There  were  few 
ornaments  here  ;  unless,  indeed,  three  young  women — 
the  two  daughters  and  niece  of  the  ancient  hostess — who 
sat  with  their  embroidery  in  the  cool  balcony,  might  be 
so  esteemed.  One  of  them  was  at  least  five  and  twenty ; 
the  next  might  be  eighteen — a  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
damsel,  with  a  swarthy  Moorish  complexion,  and  passionate 
temperament.  The  niece  was  a  little  girl  from  Ecija,  the 
native  place  of  the  whole  family,  who  had  come  to  Seville 
to  witness  the  splendors  of  the  Holy  Week.  She  was 
just  beginning  to  lose  the  careless  animation,  the  simplici- 
ty, and  the  prattle  of  the  child,  in  the  suppressed  demean- 
our, the  soilness,  the  voice,  and  figure  of  a  woman.  She 
looked  as  though  she  might  have  talked  and  acted  like  a 
child  a  week  or  two  ago  in  Ecija  ;  but  had  been  awaken- 
ed to  new  and  unknown  feelings  by  the  scenes  of  Seville^ 
As  for  the  Morisca,  she  touched  the  guitar  and  sang,  not 
only  with  passion  and  feeling,  but  with  no  mean  teiste  ; 
for  she  went  frequently  to  the  Italian  opera.  The  other 
two  waltzed  like  true  Andaluzas,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
see  that  very  evening. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  curate  and  I  decided 
that  we  would  go  no  farther,  and  accordingly  accepted 
the  rooms  that  were  offered  us,  and  agreed  to  take  our 
meals  with  the  family.  Nor  did  we  afterwards  regret  our 
precipitation  ;  for  the  house  was  in  all  things  delightful. 
As  for  myself,  it  furnished  me  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  those  Sevillanas,  of  whose 
charms  and  graces,  of  whose  sprightliness  and  courtesy, 
I  had  already  heard  such  favorable  mention.  With  these 
and  some  other  specimens  which  I  saw  of  the  sex,  as  it  is 
in  Seville,  I  was  indeed  delighted  ;— delighted  with  their 
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looks,  their  words  and  actions  ;  their  Andalusian  Spanish ; 
their  seducing  accent ;  and  their  augmentatives  and 
diminutives  from  grandisivmo  to  poquUo  and  chiqwriirii^ 
to» — Everything  is  very  hig  or  very  little  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Sevillana ;  she  is  a  superlative  creature,  and  is  ever  in 
the  superlative. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  in  my  situation  in  this 
caaa  de  pupilos,  which  was  new  and  singular,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  inconvenience  ;  and  which  may  furnish  a  curi- 
ous study  (ff  Spanish  customs.  This  was  the  position  of 
my  bed-chamher.  It  had  a  grated  window  on  the  street, 
and  a  door  opening  into  the  court-yard.  Next  it,  was  a 
long  room,  running  to  the  back  of  the  building.  This  also 
was  a  bed-chamber,  and  the  bed-chamber  of  the  old  lady 
and  of  the  three  little  ones  of  Ecija,  who  slept  on  cots 
ranged  along  the  room.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell 
how  I  came  by  this  information.  Now,  it  chanced,  that 
the  partition  wall  betwixt  my  room  and  this  next  did  not 
extend  to  the  ceiling  ;  nor,  indeed,  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  way  up,  the  remainder  being  left  open  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  keep  the  rooms  cool ;  for  Se- 
ville, in  Summer,  is  little  better  than  an  oven.  This  being 
the  case,  I  could  hear  everything  that  was  going  on  next 
me.  We  used  to  commend  each  other  to  God,  over  the 
wall,  very  regularly  every  night,  before  going  to  sleep ; 
and,  presently,  I  used  to  hear  the  old  woman  snore.  The 
girls,  however,  would  go  on  talking  in  a  whisper,  thatthej 
might  not  disturb  their  mother.  In  the  morning  again, 
we  always  woke  at  the  same  hour,  and  with  the  customa- 
ry salutations.  Sometimes  too,  I  would  be  aroused  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  kept  from  sleeping  for  hours, 
just  by  the  cracking  of  a  cot,  as  one  of  my  fair  neighbors 
turned  over  ;  or  may  be,  on  no  greater  provocation  than 
the  suppressed  moan  of  a  troubled  dreamer,  or  the  half- 
heard  sigh  of  one  just  awoke  from  some  blissful  visicm  to 
a  sense  of  disappointment. 
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Bat  to  return  to  graver  matters,  Seville  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
passed by  any  province  of  the  Peninsula,  except  perhaps 
Valencia  and  Granada,  in  fertilty  and  abundance.  It 
has  mines  of  silver  in  the  neighbouring  Sierra,  and  pro- 
duces everywhere  goitrous  wines  and  fruits  of  delicious 
flavor.  The  wheat  of  this  kingdom,  though  unequal  in 
quantity  to  the  domestic  consumption,  is  of  the  very  fi- 
nest quality.^  Oil  is,  however,  the  staple  production  of 
this  kingdom.  It  has  a  strong  taste,  firom  the  way  in 
which  it  is  purposely  prepared.  The  pickled  olives  of 
Seville  are  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world. 

Seville,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  situated  chiefly 
on  the  led  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  has  a  bridge  of 
boats  connecting  it  with  the  suburb  of  Triana.  This  is  a 
very  old  city — so  old,  indeed,  that  its  foundation  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Lybian  Hercules,  who  makes  a  great  fig- 
ure in  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Peninsula.  This  is 
even  set  forth  in  an  ancient  inscription  over  one  of  the 
city  gates.  '  Hercules  me  edifico ;  Julio  Cesar  me  cerco 
de  muros  y  torres  aUas ;  y  el  Rey  Santo  me  gano  con  Gar- 
ci  Perez  de  Vargas; ' — *  Hercules  built  me  ;  Julius  Cce- 
sar  surrounded  me  with  walls  and  towers  ;  and  the  Saint- 
ed King  gained  me,  with  the  aid  of  Garci  Perez  de  Var- 
gas.' The  Sainted  King  was  no  other  than  Saint  Ferdi- 
nand, who  took  Cordova  fi'om  the  Arabs  ;  and  as  for  Gar- 
ci Perez,  he  was  a  right  valiant  cavalier — a  second  Cid — 

*  Whethdr  the  wheat  of  Spain  has  a  degree  of  excellence  not  found 
in  other  countries  or  fiom  whatever  catue,  the  bread  k  pethape  sweet- 
er and  better  there  than  anywhere  dse.  This  is  espedaUy  the  case  in 
Seville,  where  the  bread  is  unequalled  for  beauty  and  relish.  It  is  not 
much  raised,  nor  spongy ;  but  rather  solid,  with  a  dose  grain  and  rich 
color.  It  retains  its  freshness  a  long  while ;  indeed,  I  have  tasted  some, 
a  week  or  ten  days  old,  that  had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  Gibraltar, 
even  then  far  better  than  tiiebefl  I  had  ever  ate  oat  of  Spain. 
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who,  not  only  with  word  and  voice,  but  also  with  lance  and 
buckler,  did  many  wonders  in  the  siege  of  the  city.  Not- 
withstanding this  very  positive  assertion,  the  origin  ofSo- 
ville  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  learned  doubt,  and  cer- 
tain antiquaries  rather  opine  that  it  was  built  by  Hispalis, 
whom  Hercules  left  governor  of  ^pain  when  he  had  sub- 
dued his  enemies,  and  who  called  the  new  city  by  his 
own  name.  Others  again  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  Hercules  or  his  lieutenant ;  but  ascribe  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  Phcenicians.  At  all  events,  His- 
palis was  a  very  important  place  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  chief 
tribunals  of  Bsetica ;  and  we  read,  at  an  earlier  date  in 
the  Commentaries,  that  when  Csesar  had  gone  to  Cadiz, 
after  the  capture  of  Cordova,  the  head  of  the  elder  of  the 
two  Pompeys — sons  of  the  Great  Pompey — who  had  been 
made  prisoner  near  Gibraltar,  was  brought  to  Seville  and 
exposed  on  the  walls,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  the  £mper 
rors,  the  importance  of  Hispalis  became  somewhat  eclipsed 
by  Italica,  which  stood  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles.  It  again  re- 
covered its  preponderance,  however,  under  the  Arabian 
dominion  ;  and,  indeed,  rose  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and 
greatness,  that  it  had  never  yet  known.  By  the  aid  of  the 
improved  systems  of  rural  economy,  introduced  by  that 
industrious  people,  the  country  attained  the  highest  state 
of  developement  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  alone  is  said  to  have  risen  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  On  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova,  Seville  became  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent state,  surpassing  all  the  other  petty  kingdoms 
in  extent,  population,  and  power.  It  was  the  largest 
fragment  left  from  the  wreck  of  that  once  mighty  empire. 
Though  almost  constantly  involved  in  wars  with  it% 
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Moorish  or  Christian  neighbours,  its  prosperity  continued 
to  increase,  and  industry  and  the  sciences  to  flourish  in  its 
walls,  until  the  fatal  period  when  Ferdinand,  having  made 
himself  master  of  Cordova,  at  length  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  conquest  of  Seville.  Force  and  fortune  fol- 
lowed the  banners  of  the  Saint.  The  odds  were  fearful, 
and  Seville  soon  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  The 
capitulation  granted  the  inhabitants  the  privilege  of  pre- 
serving their  property,  and  of  remaining  each  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  dwelling.  One  hundred  thousand 
souls  rejected  the  alternative,  and,  disposing  of  their 
property  as  best  they  might,  passed  into  voluntary  exile. 
Some  went  to  Xerez ;  some  to  the  Algarves  ;  some  to 
Granada ;  and  some,  sharing  the  adverse,  as  they  had 
shared  the  more  prosperous  fortunes  of  their  prince, 
Cid-Abu-Abdala,  passed  with  him  into  Africa.  Others 
make  the  number  of  the  exiles  amount  to  four  hundred 
thousand  ;  and  this  will  not  appear  incredible  if  we  re- 
flect that  the  mass  of  the  population,  finding  themselves 
subject  to  very  different  terms  from  those  fixed  upon  in 
in  the  ^capitulation,  and  treated  with  the  scornful  indignity 
due  to  infidels,  may  well  have  become  weary  of  their  con- 
dition, and  dropped  gradually  away,  until  Seville  once  more 
became  a  truly  Christian  and  Catholic  city. 

Though  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Castilian  court, 
Seville  continued  fallen  and  unworthy  of  its  former  rank, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  when  it  became  the 
exclusive  depot  of  the  commerce  to  the  colonies.  So 
rigorous,  indeed,  was  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Seville, 
that  all  ship-masters,  from  whatever  ports  of  Spain  they 
might  have  sailed,  were  compelled  to  bring  their  return 
cargoes  to  Seville,  under  pain  of  death.  This  valuable 
trade,  and  the  concentration  of  wealth,  population,  and 
power,  which  must  have  ensued,  raised  Seville  to  the 
highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  Now, 
however,  that  these  exclusive  pretensions^have  ^^ 
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removed,  and  the  other  ports  of  Spain  admitted  to  an 
equal  participation  in  an  expiring  trade,  Seville  has  shrunk 
from  her  former  magnificence.  Her  population  scarce 
amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  twentjfive 
hundred  silk  looms  alone  survive  the  wreck  of  ruined  in- 
dustry. As  for  her  commerce,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a 
petty  trade  with  Barcelona  and  some  other  Spanish  ports, 
with  occasionally  a  foreign  arrival.  Seville  may  even  be 
said  to  have  fallen  far  below  her  fair  value  ;  for,  situaled 
as  she  is,  near  a  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  a  coun- 
try, where  the  productions  of  the  temperate,  harmonize 
with  those  of  the  tropic  climes,  and  which,  for  natural 
riches,  knows  no  superior  in  Europe  ;  and  upon  a  noble 
stream,  which  might  easily  be  rendered  navigable  again 
for  large  ships,  Seville  is  eminently  calculated  to  hold  a 
high  station  as  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial metropolis. 

Seville  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  city  ;  nay,  so  far  as 
mere  beauty  is  concerned,  it  may  scarce  be  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  mediocrity.  It  is  flanked  on  every  side  by 
ragged  gates  and  towers  which  bear  the  impress  of  every 
age,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  christian  era  ;  and  its 
streets  have  been  rendered  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregu- 
lar, by  the  long  residence  of  the  Saracens.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  defects,  Seville  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  the 
grandeur  belonging  to  a  great  city.  Among  a  count- 
less number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories,  one  hun- 
dred convents,  and  other  public  edifices  in  proportion,  all 
of  which  offer  some  interest  in  the  way  of  architecture, 
paintings,  or  historic  associations,  there  are  a  few  which 
attract  more  particularly  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
Among  this  number  is  the  cannon  foundry  ;  an  immense 
establishment,  where  have  been  cast  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  brass  pieces  in  the  world.  It  is  still  in  operation, 
though  Spain  is  no  longer  troubled  with  the  task  of  forti- 
fymg  the  many  strong  holds  of  thg^  N^<^^igr(9^|^     The 
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tobacco  manufactoiy  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  is 
a  noble  pile  of  quadrangular  form  and  very  solid  construc- 
tion ;  which,  with  the  deep  trench  that  surrounds  it,  and 
the  drawbridge  that  rises  every  night  and  insulates  it 
completely,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  Here 
18  prepared  the  tobacco  sold  by  government,  of  which  it 
constitutes  the  chief  monopoly.  This  oppressive  system 
causes  an  extensive  contraband  trade,  with  much  misery 
and  more  vexation.  As  for  the  establishment  in  question, 
it  produces  a  revenue  to  the  crown,  which  might  be  rais- 
•ed  at  half  the  expense  in  some  other  way.  It  further  fur- 
mshes  a  seminsinecure  to  a  swarm  of  idle  officers,  and  a 
vast  seraglio  to  some  dozen  or  two  of  old  fellows,  who 
strut  round  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  superintending  the 
labors  of  many  hundreds  of  young  women,  whom  they 
search,  as  they  tell  me,  mtty  a  menudo  every  night,  as 
they  go  over  the  drawbridge,  to  see  that  they  have  no 
tobacco  concealed.  The  Lonja,  or  Exchange,  is  the 
most  regular  and  beautiful  building  in  Seville.  There  are 
collected  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indias.  Among 
many  precious  materials  connected  with  the  colonization 
of  America,  is  the  entire  library  of  the  learned  Ferdinand 
Columbus.  Here  is  also  seen  the  only  original*portrait  of 
his  father,  the  Discoverer.  It  was  deposited  here  by  his 
descendant,  the .  Duke  of  Veragua,  as  the  most  proper 
place  for  the  preservation  of  a  thing  so  precious.*  It  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted  that  this  painting  was  found  in  the 
fiunily  gallery  in  a  defaced  condition,  and  having  been 
retouched,  the  reality  of  the  resemblance  has  become  a 
matter  of  learned  disputation.  The  Alcazar,  often  the 
residence  of  the  Castilian  kings,  and  the  favorite  abode  of 
Peter  the  Cruel,  is  a  most  singular  edifice,  composed  of 
a  confiised  pile  of  Grothic,  Arabic,  and  modern  construe- 

*  The  Lonja  is  indestructible;  the  ceilings  bebig  vaulted  and  tha 
^oofs  paved.  ^g.^.^^^  ^.^  KjOOqIc 
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tiona.  The  inhabitants  find  a  favorite  promenade  in  the 
equally  singular  gardens  which  lie  adjacent  ;  erst  the 
lounging-place  of  the  lovely  Eleanor  de  Guzman,  Maria 
Padilla,  and  the  ill-fated  Blanche  de  Bourbon. 

The  Marine  Academy  is  pleasantly  situated  without 
the  walls  of  the  city.  This  institution  was  founded  by 
Ferdinand  Columbus,  to  educate  a  number  of  young  men, 
with  the  view  to  their  becoming  masters  of  merchant 
ships.  They  pass  several  years  in  making  a  good  theo- 
retical study  of  navigation,  and  in  learning  seamanship 
from  a  number  of  very  good  books,  aided  by  a  little  an- 
tique frigate,  suspended  upon  a  pivot  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
which  they  tacked  and  veered  for  me  with  surprising  dei- 
terity.  The  absurdity  of  this  system  is  self-evident.  In 
'  the  merchant  service,  the  future  master  must  learn  the 
science  of  navigation,  whilst  he  is  yet  in  a  subordinate 
station,  either  in  the  interval  of  his  voyages,  or,  better, 
from  his  superiors  during  their  continuance.  This  is  the 
mode  practised  in  the  United  States,  whose  ships  sail 
more  safely,  more  expeditiously,  and  more  economically 
than  those  of  any  other  nation.  In  the  military  marine, 
where  a  higher  order  of  professional  excellence  is  re- 
quired, where  the  skill  of  the  thorough -bred  sailor  must 
be  added  to  the  science  of  the  mathematician,  and  the 
gentlemanly  accomplishments,  which  raise  a  national 
character  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, — ^the  necessary  educa- 
tion can  scarcely  be  acquired  except  in  an  academy, 
where  theory  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  practice,  and 
where  daily  studies  on  shore  should  be  alternated  by  daily 
exercise  on  ship-board ; — ^not  a  ship  moored  head  and  stem, 
like  the  school  of  practice  at  Toulon,  nor  built  upon  terra 
firroa,  or  rather  on  the  tops  of  trees,  as  at  Amsterdam  ; 
but  a  genuine  little  ship,  that  could  loose  her  sails,  and 
lift  her  anchor,  and  turn  her  back  upon  the  land  at  pleas- 
ure. The  periodical  vacations,  everywhere  found  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  student,  might  consist  in 
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little  voyages  along  the  land,  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  rendered  parties  of  pleasure.  This  would  fur- 
nish the  young  men  with  much  minute  information  con- 
'  ceming  their  native  coasts,  which  older  sailors,  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  profession,  have  no  means 
of  acquiring.  Nor  should  the  adventurous  aspirant  after 
naval  glory,  shun  to  dip  out  into  the  ocean  and  learn  thus 
early,  in  his  little  bark,  to  brave  the  element  destined 
hereafter  to  become  the  scene  of  his  triumphs. 

But  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  Seville, 
is  the  Cathedral.  It  is  indeed  famous  in  all  Spain,  where 
the  three  principal  temples  are  thus  characterized  ; — La 
de  Sevtllaj  la  grande^  la  de  Toledoj  la  rtca,  y  la  de  Leoriy 
la  hella.  In  Andalusia  it  even  receives  the  disputed  ap- 
pellation of  patriarchal.  And,  indeed,  whether  we  con- 
sider its  extent  and  proportions,  or  the  pomp  and  ceremo- 
nial of  worship,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  temples 
in  all  Christendom.  The  extent  of  the  church  itself,  is 
four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
with  a  central  nave  rising  to  an  immense  height.  The 
endowment  of  this  temple  accords  with  the  magnificence 
of  its  construction  ;  for,  so  late  as  the  last  century,  the 
archbishop  received  the  handsome  income  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  a  corresponding 
provision  for  two  hundred  and  thirtyfive  canons,  pre- 
bendaries, curates,  confessors,  musicians,  singers,  and 
levitical  aspirants.*  Nor  will  this  number  of  depen- 
dants appear  extravagant,  if  we  remember  that  they  have 
to  ofiiciate  at  no  fewer  than  eightytwo  altars,  and  perform 
five  hundred  masses  on  a  daily  average. 

The  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  presents  a  grotesque  gran- 
deur, produced  by  the  combination  of  three  utterly  dlfier- 
ent  species  of  architecture.  The  church  itself  is  of 
Grothic  construction,  partly  erected  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  eighth  century.     The  sacristy  is  entirely  in  the 
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modern  taste,  vhilst  the  court  and  garden  adjoining,  with 
the  thrice  famous  Giralda,  date  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabians.  This  wondrous  tower  of  Giralda  was  built 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reign  of* 
Jacub  Almanzor,  by  Algeber,  a  famous  mathematician 
and  architect.*  Originally  it  rose  to  an  elevation  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  iron 
globe  of  prodigious  size,  which,  being  splendidly  gilded, 
reflected  and  almolt  rivalled  the  brilliancy  of  the  son. 
Immediately  beneath  this  ball  was  the  gallery,  whence 
the  mudhins  convoked  the  faithful  to  their  stated  devo- 
tions. The  ascent  of  the  tower  is  effected  by  a  spiral 
stairway,  without  steps,  and  of  such  gradual  inclina- 
tion that  a  person  walks  up  with  scarce  an  effort,  as  he 
would  ascend  a  gentle  hill.  In  more  modern  times,  the 
globe  has  been  removed,  and  a  small  tower  of  inferior  di- 
ameter has  been  erected  above,  making  the  entire  pres- 
ent height  of  the  whole  construction  three  hundred  and 
siztyfour  feet,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  higher  pyra- 
mid.! "^^is  immense  and  misshapen  mass  terminates  in 
a  colossal  statue  in  brass,  of  a  female,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Faith.  This  is  the  famous  Giralda  or  weather- 
cock, one  of  the  great  wonders  of  Spain,  and  the  subject 
of  many  a  poetic  allusion.  It  is  certainly  a  little  singular 
that  any  good  Catholic  should  have  thought  of  setting  the 

*  The  invention  of  Algebra  has  been  attributed  to  this  Algeber  of 
Serille,  from  whom  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name.  Though  this  scienoe 
is  known  to  have  existed  many  centuries  before,  yet  it  is  very  poasibie 
that  he  introduced  it  among  his  countrymen ;  for  it  first  became  known 
in  Europe  through  the  Arabian  Spaniards,  who  cultivated  mathematics 
80  successfully,  that  when  Alonso  the  Wise  arranged  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomic tables,  which  still  bear  his  name,  he  got  most  of  his  calcuk* 
lions  from  the  astronomers  of  Granada.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reasos 
why  Algeber  may  not  have  rdn vented  the  science;  for  these  things  are 
not  the  accidental  ofispring  of  a  single  brain,  but  real,  existing  dbmbma- 
tions,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  science,  and  waiting  the  grasp  of  this 
master  mind  who  leads  the  van  of  discovery,  ^g,^^,  by  ^oOQie 
t  Conde  and  Antillon. 
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emblem  of  his  faith  up  for  a  weathercock,  to  turn  about 
with  every  change  of  wind  ;  though  the  different  des- 
tinies, which  have  ruled  Seville,  and  the  widely  different 
religious  usages  with  which  this  same  tower  has  been  asso- 
ciated, all  point  to  the  possibility  of  variation.    As  I  walked 
up  the  winding  hill  which  leads  to  the  tower,  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  two  cavaliers,   accoutred  with  spear,  shield, 
and  helmet,  and  mounted  upon  their  war-horses,  might 
easily  ride  side  by  side  to  the- top  of  the  tower,  as  is  said 
to  have  been  done  on  more  than  one  occasion.     And  as 
for  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  though  he  told  Don  Quixote 
many  a  lie,  he  was  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, when  he  recounted  his  adventure  with  the  gi- 
antess Giralda.    From  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  tower, 
too,  one  may  estimate  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the 
fearful  feat  executed  by  that  wild  warrior,  Don  Alonzo 
de    Ojeda.*    The  view  from  this  immense  elevation  is 
necessarily  a  fine  one.     The  huge  Cathedral  below  ;  and 
round  about  it  the  city  with  its  many  churches,  its  hun- 
dred convents,  its  Alcazar  and  Amphitheatre ;  without 
these,  the  ancient  walls  and  time-worn  turrets  of  Hispalis  ; 
the  masts,  yards,  and  streamers  of  the  vessels  in  port, 
and  the  leafy  promenades  that  ofiTer  shade  and  shelter  for 
the  daily  and  nightly  exercises  of  the  Sevillians  ;  and,  in 
the  remoter  portions  of  the  panorama,  avast  tract  of  level 
country    traversed  by  the  winding   Guadalquivir, — all 
combine  to  furnish  a  delightful  picture. 

Sut  to  return  to  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral ;  it  is 
very  rich  in  paintings,  statues,  and  relics,  and  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  cavaliers,  whose  names  are  deservedly 
dear  to  the  Spaniard.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Ferdinand 
Oolumbus,  a  great  benefactor  of  Seville ;  of  Maria  Padilla, 
the  guilty  mistress,  or,  as  some  say,  the  unhappy  wife  of 
Peter  the  Cruel.  Here  too,  may  be  found  all  that  could  die 
of*  Saint  Ferdinand,  by  whom  the  Cathedral  was  con* 

•  living's  Life  of  Columbua,        ^ a  ^^^^  by  ^OOgie 
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quered  and  conseorated ;  a  man,  according  to  Father 
Mariana,  who  was  endowed  with  all  the  personal  gifts  and 
mental  acquirements  that  any  one  could  desire  ;  of  whom  it 
was  doubted  whether  he  excelled  for  goodness,  greatness, 
or  good  fortune.  So  pure,  indeed,  were  his  mannen, 
that  they  won  him  while  living  the  surname  of  Santo,  and 
caused  him  after  death  to  be  regularly  enrolled  upon  the 
list  of  the  beatified.* 

A  far  finer  sight,  however,  than  all  these  marble 
heaps,  that  cover  the  bones  of  the  departed,  is  found  in 
the  many  beautifiil  paintings  that  adorn  the  walls  and 
chapels  of  the  Cathedral.  They  are  above  all  praise.  Itis, 
indeed,  only  in  Seville  that  one  may  properly  appreciate 
the  school  of  Seville ;  a  school  which  would  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  if  the  successful  imitation  of  nature 
were  made  the  standard  of  excellence.  This  school  owes 
its  chief  celebrity  to  Murillo,  born  in  Seville,  like  his 
great  master  Velasquez,  and  who  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  painting  for  the  churches,  convents,  and  hos- 
pitals of  his  native  city.  Scarce  a  public  edifice  there, 
but  contains  something  fi-om  the  pencil  of  this  great 
man.  The  Hospital  of  Charity,  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  is  especially  rich  in  these  precious  productions. 
Among  the  number  are  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  Moses  smiting  the  Rock  in  Horeb.  The  fine  study 
offered  by  the  emigrant  children  of  Israel,  but  now  readj 
to  die  with  thirst,  thus  suddenly  furnished  with  a  running 
stream  of  crystal  water,  has  been  admirably  carried  oat 
by  Murillo.  The  men,  women,  children,  and  even  the 
beasts  of  the  thirsty  caravan  are  drinking  with  a  joyfiil  avid- 
ity,  that  gives  almost  equal  delight  to  the  spectator,brought, 
by  the  aid  of  genius,  into  the  positive,  palpable  presence 
of  the  scene.     Here,  too,  was  originally  placed  the  won- 

*  One  of  his  saintly  qualities  was  his  detestation  of  heresyj  which 
was  so  great  that  he  personally  performed  the  drudgery,  on  more  than 
«ne  occasion,  of  carrying  wood  to  the  bonfire  of  an  unbeliever. 
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derful  painting  of  Saint  Isabella  dressing  the  sores  of 
sick  mendicants,  which  was  carried  to  Paris  by  the  French, 
and  unjus^y  retained  by  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando 
at  Madrid,  when  restored  after  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  now  considered  by  many, 
a  disgusting  picture  ;  whereas,  if  contemplated  in  the 
Hospital  of  Charity,  which  doubtless  furnished  the  origi- 
nals of  those  loathsome  wretches  who  still  live  and  suffer 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  beholder  would 
only  be  alive  to  the  perfection  of  the  copy. 

Campana'S' famous  Descent  from  the  Cross  now  hangs 
in  the  Cathedral.  It  is  a  noble  painting,  not  unlike  nor 
altogether  unworthy  of  being  compared  to  the  great 
masterpiece  of  Rubens.  Murillo  greatly  admired  it ; 
indeed,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Cruz,  where  it  then  was,  and  directly  opposite 
the  painting.  He  used  to  come  almost  daily  to  gaze  up* 
on  it ;  and  when  once  the  sexton  asked  him  what  he  was 
seeking,  he  answered,  '  Estoy  esperando  que  acaben  dt 
bi^ar  de  la  Cruz  a  ese  hendito  Senior  ! ' 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  tell  a  few  unpleasant 
tales  of  Don  Pedro,  sometimes  called  £1  Justiciero,  but 
more  frequently  the  Cruel,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  one 
in  his  fhvor,  connected  with  this  same  Cathedral.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  occasion  on  which  Peter  leaned  to  the 
side  of  mercy  ;  and  the  opportunity  of  being  witty  and 
ofiering  the  retort  courteous  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  It  chanced  that  in  his  day  there  lived  in  Seville 
a  canon  of  the  Cathedral,  not  the  only  one  who  took 
pleasure  in  recommending  himself  in  every  way  to  the 
notice  of  the  fair  ;  but  more  than  any  other  canon  in  S^ 
ville  or  in  Spain,  nice  in  his  dress,  and  devoted  to  fash* 
ion  and  refinement.  Wonder  not,  reader,  after  all  that 
we  have  said  of  the  priests'  dress  in  Spain.  It  is  pos* 
sible  to  refine,  even  in  the  fashion  of  a  long  hat  or  a  sa* 
ble  capa.    The  point  of  his  dress^  however>  ^^J^Jj^ 
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our  canon  most  trouble,  was  his  shoes.  History  does 
not  tell  us  whether  his  anxiety  was  occasioned  by  the  de- 
sire of  improving  a  handsome  foot,  or  disguising  an  ugly 
one.  Be  it  as  it  may,  scarce  a  shoemaker  could  be 
found  in  Seville  to  satisfy  his  Mercy.  At  length,  having 
tired  almost  every  Crispin  in  the  place,  he  met  with  one 
who  gave  satisfaction  to  others,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
suit  him.  The  canon  was  on  tip-toe  with  the  hope  of 
being  fitted  to  his  fancy ;  but  when  the  shoes  were 
brought  and  found  to  be  deficient  in  some  one  of  many 
required  excellences,  the  rage  of  the  holy  man  became 
proportioned  to  his  excited  expectations.  He  fell  upon 
the  shoemaker,  and,  beating  him  with  his  own  hammer, 
struck  him  so  many  blows  that  they  proved  fatal.  The 
poor  shoemaker  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  incensed 
churchman.  This  unhappy  stroke,  though  it  may  have 
brought  relief  to  the  hard  tpil  of  the  mechanic,  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  affections  of  a  wife,  four  daughters, 
and  one  son,  then  but  fourteen  years  old,  though  the  eld- 
est of  this  hapless  family  ; — ^not  only  to  their  affections — 
they  had  lived  upon  the  narrow  pittance  of  his  earnings — 
they  soon  exhausted  the  small  sum  which  he  had  been 
able  to  lay  by,  and  misery  and  starvation  stared  them  in 
the  face. 

Meantime  complaints  had  been  made  to  the  chapter 
of  the  Cathedral.  The  canon  was  heard  in  his  defence^ 
and  was  sentenced  for  his  crime— not  to  appear  in  the 
choir  nor  take  part  in  the  service  for  a  whole  year. 

Miserable  as  was  his  condition,  the  son  of  the  murder- 
ed man  did  his  best  to  provide  bread  for  his  mother  and 
sisters ;  but  it  was  no  easy  task.  Weary  and  disconsolate, 
he  seated  himself  one  feast  day,  when  it  was  unlawful  to 
work,  upon  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral.  A  great  pro- 
cession was  to  take  place  in  honor  of  some  saint,  and 
presently  it  came  sweeping  by  in  dl  the  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence of  Roman  ceremonid.    An^oiMi^^;^  canons 
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there  was  one  singular  for  the  elegance  of  his  attire.  The 
youngman,  noticing  him  on  that  account,  to  his  horror 
discovered  that  it  was  the  murderer  of  his  father.  Goad- 
ed on  by  revenge  and  despair,  he  drew  and  opened  his 
knife,  rose,  and,  rushing  upon  the  murderer,  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart.  As  this  was  a  double  offence  against  re- 
ligion, having  been  committed  upon  a  churchman  en- 
gaged in  a  church  ceremony,  it  fell  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  It  was  the  same  chapter 
which  had  punished  the  canon,  that  was  now  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  murderer.  This  offence  was  a  terrible 
one,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  quartered  alive.  The 
affair  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Peter.  He  assumed  to 
himself  the  jurisdiction  in  the  case  j  he  inquured  the 
youth's  trade,  and  finding  he  was  a  shoemaker,  he  solemn- 
ly forbade  him  to  make  shoes  for  a  whole  year. 

The  amusements  of  Seville  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  for 
the  people  of  that  city  are  famous  all  the  world  over,  as  a 
light-hearted,  laughter-loving  people,  eternal  scratchers 
of  the  guitar,  and  dancers  of  the  waltz  and  bolero.  They 
have  a  tolerable  company  of  comedians,  and  a  very  good 
Italian  opera.  Here,  however,  more  than  elsewhere, 
the  bull-fight  constitutes  the  leading  popular  amusement ; 
and  the  amphitheatre  of  Seville — said  to  be  a  very  fine 
one — is  looked  up  to  by  those  of  Madrid,  Ronda,  and 
Grenada,  in  the  light  of  a  metropolitan.  The  right  way 
to  turn  a  bull  with  the  lance,  or  fix  9,  .banderillay  or  deal 
the  death-blow,  is  always  the  way  it  is  done  in  Seville— 
<  Jhi  i€  hace  en  la  Plaza  de  Sevilla  ! '  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  amusement,  which,  though  not  so  passion- 
ately beloved  by  the  people  of  Seville,  is,  nevertheless, 
more  frequently  enjoyed ;  for  the  fiesta  de  toroa  seldom 
Comes  more  than  once  a  week,  and  costs  money,  whereas 
the  paseo  takes  place  daily,  and  may  be  shared  by  the 
poorest  citizen. 
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There  are  a  variety  of  pleasant  promenades  in  and 
about  the  city.  You  may  wander  through  the  orange 
grove  of  the  old  Alcazar  ;  or  cross  over  to  Triana  and  take 
a  look  at  the  convent  of  the  silent  Cartusians  ;  or^  follow- 
ing the  receding  tide,  as  it  floats  along  the  quay,  you 
may  mingle  amid  the  motley  group  of  sailors  and  lands- 
men there  assembled,  until  you  pause  to  contemplate  the 
famous  Golden  Tower — a  venerable  pile  which  has  been 
visited  by  Sertorius  and  by  Caesar.  Thence,  tumiog 
back  upon  the  Betis,  you  may  seek  the  shade  of  the 
neighbouring  alameda.  Here  you  find  a  throng. of  sol- 
diers, citizens,  and  peasants  ;  with  priests  and  friars,  no 
longer  so  grave  as  in  Madrid  and  Toledo  ;  perhaps,  too, 
a  light-hearted  Frenchman  from  the  garrison  at  Cadiz, 
who  has  come  in  search  of  a  little  ^amusement,  moving 
about  as  if  he.  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Seville,  and  alreadj 
on  the  best  terms  in  the  world  with  some  dozen  of  newlj- 
made  acquaintances  ;  or  else,  an  Englishman  from  Gib- 
raltar, who  has  come  to  see  the  Holy  Week,  and  sneer 
at  papistical  degradation,  buttoned  to  his  chin  in  his 
military  frock,  between  which  and  his  sluched  foraging 
cap,  he  looks  defiance  upon  the  multitude.  Here,  too, 
are  hosts  of  gracious  Sevillanas,  with  pretty  nurses  not  a 
few  ;  and  groups  of  boys  and  girls  following  in  the  train 
of  their  parents,  with  each  a  woolly  white  dog,  or  a 
pet  lamb  adorned  with  bells  and  ribbons,  and  accomodat- 
ed with  a  pair  of  mimic  panniers,  which  the  little  ones 
load  with  grass,  and  thus  make  their  favorite  carry  home 
his  own  supper.  I  have  nowhere  seen  such  a  fondness 
for  this  little  animal — emblem  of  innocence — ^as  in  Se- 
ville. It  is  quite  as  common  an  inmate  of  the  house  as  a 
dog,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  a  full-sized  me- 
rino, thus  grown  up  in  family  favor,  following  its  master 
about  the  streets  to  his  daily  avocations.  This  smpk 
bias  would  go  far  to  intimate  an  amenity  of  dispowtion, 
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difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  a  taste  for  the  sanguinarj 
sports  of  the  arena.  Whilst  the  children,  caring  little 
for  the  thoughts  of  others,  abandon  themselves  without 
restraint  to  the  frolic  of  their  disposition,  the  full-grown, 
on  the  contrary,  scarce  seem  to  live  for  themselves.  With 
them,  all  is  deference,  courtesy,  and  submission,  on  the 
one  side,  met  by  a  winning  display  of  charms,  of  graces 
and  fascination.  Little  do  these  happy  mortals  remem- 
ber that  the  ground  which  they  now  tread  with  so  free  a 
step,  has  been  stained  by  the  crimes  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
has  heard  the  rem;paches  of  the  murdered  Abu-Said,  or 
rung  with  the  waitings  of  Donia  Urraca  de  Orsorio  ! 

It  was  in  this  very  alameda  that  Peter — whose  title  of 
Cruel  has  been  otherwise  rendered  the  Justicier,  and 
whose  crimes  an  English  divine  has  been  willing  to  pal- 
liate, God  knows  for  what  reason,  unless  it  were  that 
Blanche  of  Bourbon  was  a  Frenchwoman,  whilst  Peter 
was  the  ally  of  the  Black  Prince — ^gave  his  last  audience 
to  the  king  of  Granada.  Abu-Said  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  Granada  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  king, 
the  virtuous  Muhamad.  Peter  became  the  ally  of  the 
exile,  and,  having  collected  his  troops,  marched  with 
such  of  the  Granadians  as  remained  faithful,  to  replace 
him  upon  his  throne.  The  efforts  of  the  two  arnues  were 
successful,  and  they  soon  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of 
Granada.  But  when  Muhamad  found  that  his  subjects 
did  not  rally  to  his  standard,  as  he  had  hoped  ;  when  he 
reflected  upon  the  horrid  evils  that  must  befall  Granada 
should  he  prove  victorious,  his  heart  bled  for  the  mise- 
ries of  his  disobedient  peopleT;  he  begged  Peter  to  return 
and  leave  him  to  his  fate,  since  of  the  two  he  preferred 
the  loss  of  his  crown  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Peter 
yielded  to  his  request,  and  Muhamad  retreated  within 
the  walls  of  Ronda.  But  his  mercy  and  moderation  did 
more  for  him  than  a  thousand  battles  ;  they  ]^ained  him 
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the  hearts  of  his  people  ;  and  the  usurper,  findmg  his 
power  on  the  wane,  sought  aid  in  turn  from  the  court  of 
Seville.  He  dismissed  the  Grand  Master  of  Caltarava, 
whom  he  had  lately  made  prisoner  with  manj  other  Castil- 
ians,  not  only  without  ransom,  but  even  loaded  with  pres- 
ents for  their  master.  Not  content  with  this,  he  set  out 
in  person  for  Seville,  and  came  into  the  presence  of  Peter, 
making  a  splendid  display  of  riches  and  magnificence ; 
for,  not  only  the  garments  of  himself  and  followers,  bnt 
even  the  housings  of  their  Arabian  horses  were  every* 
where  glittering  with  gold  and  jewelf.  The  gracious 
reception  of  Peter  filled  the  heart  of  Abu-Said  with  the 
happiest  anticipations.  But  this  dazzling  show  of  wealth 
ifl  said  to  have  caused  his  perdition.  Peter  had  not  be- 
held it  with  indifierence  ;  for,  calling  together  his  coun- 
aeUors,  it  was  at  once  decided  that  Abu-Said  was  an 
usurper,  and  deserved  death.  That  very  night,  when  all 
the  Granadian  cavaliers  had  sunk  to  sleep  with  the  most 
pleasing  impressions  of  christian  hospitality,  they  were 
traitorously  set  upon  and  murdered.  The  next  day 
their  bodies,  bloody  and  despoiled,  were  carried  into 
this  open  field,  without  the  gates  of  the  city.  Abu-Said 
was  conducted  to  the  spot  ;  and  when  he  had  been  allow- 
ed awhile  to  contemplate  this  scene  and  read  his  own 
destiny  in  the  fate  of  his  followers,  the  Gastilian  king 
drew  nigh.  Abu-Said  had  scarce  time  to  exclaim — '  O 
Pedro  !  what  a  return  is  this  for  so  much  confidence  ? — 
how  shamefiil  this  victory  ?'  ere  the  dagger  of  the  assas- 
sin had  found  its  way  to  his  heart !  * 

It  was  here,  too,  that  ^hen  the  valor  of  the  Black 
Prince  had  restored  him  to  his  throne,  he  burnt  to  death 
the  aged  Donia  Urraca  de  Orsorio,  because  she  had 
given  birth  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman.     Alonzo  had  es^ 

*  Maria]ia.-*Coiide. 
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pou^d  the  cause  of  Us  relative^  Henry  de  Traastamar 
— the  bastard  brother  of  Pedro  and  son  of  the  ill«iated 
Senor  Guzman — ^who  had  alreadj  driYon  the  monster  from 
the  throne,  and  who  was  yet  destined,  with  his  own  hand, 
to  avenge  himsdf  and  the  world  upon  so  ruthless  a  mur* 
derer.  The  old  age  and  the  sex  of  the  unsuspecting 
mother  of  Guzman  were  no  protection  against  the  fu- 
ry of  Don  Pedro.  She  wa^  bound  to  the  stake,  and  the 
£igots  were  kindled  around  her.  But  this  outrage  upon 
the  sez  was  doomed  to  redound  to  its  hcmor,  and  to  show 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  selMevotion  of  women. 
Scarce,  indeed,  had  the  flames  caught  the  attire  of  Donia 
Urraca,  than  her  waiting-maid,  the  faithful  Isabel  Dava* 
los,  unable  to  support  the  oruel  sight,  sought  the  only  re* 
lief  for  her  outraged  feelings  in  sharing  the  tortures  of 
her  benefactress.  She  rushed  into  the  fire,  and,  unmindful 
of  her  own  person,  sought  to  preserve  a  little  longer  the 
dress  of  her  mistress  from  indecent  discomposure. 
Though  herself  unbound,  she  would  not  escape  ^om  the 
flames,  but  clung  tighter  to  Donia  Urraca,  and  shared 
her  agpny  !  *  ' 

The  last  afternoon  of  my  stay  in  Seville  was  spent  in  a 
short  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Italica.  I  made  it  afeot 
and  alone,  for  the  want  of  a  better  conveyance  an^  bet- 
ter  company.  The  distance  is  about  five  miles,  and  when 
I  had  travelled  three  of  them,  through  a  country  flat, 
marshy  and  poorly  cultivated,  though  susceptible  of  the 
highest  improvement,  were  the  land  held  under  a  diflbreat 
tenure,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  convent  of  San 
Isidro.  An  aged  fnar  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  who  was 
walking  under  the  trees  that  stand  on  the  knoll  in  front, 
attended  by  two  very  good  companions  on  a  promenade, 
his  stafi*  and  snufl'-box,  readily  undertook  to  answer  my 
inquiries  concerning  the  convent  and  Italica.    It  appears 

*  Mariana. 
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that  San  Isidro  owes  its  foundation  to  Alonzo  Perez  de 
Guzman,  better  known  in  Spanish  annab  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Guzman  El  Bueno.  His  remains,  with  those  of  his 
wife^now  repose  within  these  walls,  raised  bj  their  pietj. 
Guzman  was  bom  to  a  high  rank  among  the  nobles  of 
Castile ;  but  he  rose  far  above  all  the  cavaliers  of  his 
time  in  valor,  prudence,  and  such  unshaken  integritj  that 
it  procured  him  the  surname  of  the  Good.  It  chanced 
that  in  his  time  the  fortress  of  Tarifa  was  taken  bj  sur- 
prise from  the  Moors.  From  its  remote  situation,  and  its 
being  nearly  surrounded  by  Algeziras  and  other  frontier 
fortresses  of  the  king  of  Moroco,  it  was  a  place  rather  to  be 
razed  than  defended  ;  but  Guzman,  being  ready  to  make 
every  sacrifice  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  fiuth  and 
nation,  readily  undertook  to  maintain  it  for  his  king,  and 
was  accordingly  appointed  governor.  Soon  after,  Prince 
Juan,  who  claimed  the  cities  of  Seville  and  Badajoz,  in 
right  of  the  will  made  by  his  father  Alonzo  the  Wise,  to 
punish  the  disobedience  and  rebellion  of  his  oldest  son, 
Don  Sancho-^'having  been  repeatedly  conquered  by  his 
brother,  was  at  length  forced  to  flee  from  Spain,  and  take 
refuge  in  Africa.  There,  he  boasted  to  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, that  if  he  would  furnish  him  with  a  few  troops,  he 
would  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  Tarifa.  The  king, 
being  very  anxious  to  recover  so  important  a  fortress^ 
readily  put  him  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horse,  with 
which,  and  the  garrison  of  Algeziras,  the  siege  was  soon 
formed.  But  the  place  was  so  stoutly  defended  by  Guz- 
maoj  that  the  efibrts  of  the  assailants  were  all  rendered 
unavailing.  Thus  bafiied,  Juan  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient, the  idea  of  which  had  doubtless  given  confidence 
to  his  promise  of  success. 

It  chanced  that  among  the  followers  of  the  prince  was 
the  only  and  much-beloved  son  of  Guzman.  The  boy 
had  either  fallen  into  his  hands  by  accident,  or  ebe  had 
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bten  entrusted  to  him  to  train  up  ;  for  we  read  that  it  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  for  noble  youths  to  enter  the 
service  and  attend  upon  the  princes, — asituation,  which,  if 
they  had  merit,  furnished  them  with  a  ready  introduction 
to  honor  and  office.  Profiting  by  this  circumstance, 
Juan  now  sent  a  herald  to  invite  the  governor  of  Tarifii  to 
a  parley ;  and,  when  Guzman  appeared  upon  the  rampait, 
he  caused  his  little  son  to  be  led  in  chains  beneath  the 
walls.  When  the  father  had  been  allowed  awhile  to 
contemplate  this  dear  object,  towards  which  his  heart 
yearned,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  himself  by  a  threat 
from  the  renegade  prince,  that  if  the  place  was  not  forth- 
with surrendered,  the  boy  should  be  put  to  an  instant  and 
cruel  death.  Guzman  was  indignant  at  this  vile  threat, 
so  full  of  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  the  honor 
of  a  Castilian,  from  one  who  so  far  degraded  the  royal  and 
the  christiaii  name,  as  to  war  against  his  own  country,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  infidels.  He  rejected  the  proposition  with 
disdain,  and  declared  that  if  he  had  an  hundred  children, 
it  were  but  just  that  he  should  hazard  them  all,  rather 
than,  by  staining  the  fair  name  of  Guzman,  to  bequeath 
them  a  heritage  of  ignominy.  Nay,  to  his  words  he  ad- 
ded actions  ;  and,  glowing  with  scorn,  he  drew  bis  sword 
from  the  scabbard,  and  hurled  it  from  the  ramparts,  that 
if  the  prince  had  the  mind,  he  might  not  lack  the  means 
of  perpetrating  such  an  atrocity.  This  done,  Guzman  turiw 
ed  away  to  where  his  wife,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing, 
was  waiting  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  long  with  her,  ere  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud  uproar 
upon  the  ramparts,  caused  by  the  horror  of  the  garrison  at 
the  murder  of  the  unhappy  boy.  Scarce,  indeed,  had 
Cruzman  returned  to  the  wall,  when  the  severed  head  of  his 
child  was  thrown  over  by  the  Airicans,  and  fell  bounding 
and  bloody  at  his  feet  This  was  a  sad  sight  for  a  father — 
the  father  of  an  only  son.     Tet  did  Guzman  sustain  him- 
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self)  supported  as  he  was  by  the  courage  of  aaoaringsoul, 
and  by  the  sense  of  having  done  noblj.  Losing  the 
father  in  the,  patriot,  he  concealed  his  emotion^  lest  his  fol- 
lowers should  sink  into  despondency  ;  and  smoothing  hk 
\ftoWf  he  merely  said,  ^  I  thought  that  the  enemy  had 
got  possession  of  4he  city ;'—  CtMaha  qw  lot  enesiigos  hab- 
ianerdrado  la  ciudad ;'— and  then  returned  to  his  wife,  hav- 
ing now  another  and  more  painful  motive  for  dissimular 
tion.  * 

When  the  good  monk  had  told  me  all  about  Guzman 
and  San  Isidro,  where  masses  are  daily  said  for  the  sools 
of  the  founders,  he  pointed  out  the  direction  of  Italica. 
Having  taken  leave  of  him,  I  pursued  my  way,  and  pres- 
ently passed  though  a  miserable  collection  of  hovels,  call- 
ed Santi  Ponce.  To  the  left,  and  a  little  farther  oa, 
are  the  hills,  upon  which,  like  Rome  of  old,  once  stood 

*  Mariana.  This  Guzman  the  Good  was  of  the  fiimily  which  hai 
•ince  become  famous  under  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
The  ill'fiited  Leonor  was  his  lineal  descendant.  The  Roman  act  here 
lelated  has  ihnikhed  the  painter  and  the  poet  with  many  a  study.  The 
loUowiog  sonnet  is  by  Lope  de  Vega;  likethedecditoammemeiitM^it 
ooay,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  bombastic;  but  both  the  heio  and  the  baid 
belong  to  a  peculiar  people — ^to  a  land  of  extravagance  and  exaggera- 
tion— not  to  be  measured  by  an  ordinary  standard. 

*  Al  tierno  Dinio,  al  naevo  Iiac  Criitiano, 
En  la  arena  de  Tarifk  mint 

El  iMjor  padM  e«D  piadoea  iia. 

La  lealtad  j  el  amor  lachando  en  vano. 

*  Alta  la  daf  a  en  la  teraida  mano  t 
Olorioio  rence  !  intrepido  la  tria  ! 
Oiega  el  i ol !  naee  Roma  !  amor  eiuirira ! 
Trionfa  Eipania  I  aamadeea  el  Afrieano  I 

<  Baxo  la  ftente  Italia,  y  de  la  eaya 
Cluito  a  Toroato  el  laaro  en  oro  j  bronceif 
Porque  nlngano  eer  Guzman  preiuma ; 

^  T  la  fkma  prboipio  de  la  tnja, 
Oumm  d  AMMeseribe,  liendo  entoneee 
La  tinta  eaogre,  7  el  cachillo  plana ! ' 
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Italica,  a  city  of  great  wealth  and  magnificence  under 
the  Roman  domination.  Its  total  decline  and  utter  des- 
olation can  scarce  be  accounted  for,  by  the  proximity  of 
Seville,  and  by  the  variation  in  the  course  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, which  now  takes  its  way  many  miles  to  the  left, 
though  it  formerly  bathed  the  walls  of  Italica.  An  am- 
phitheatre, which  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  between 
two  hilb,  is  the  only  lingering  remnant  of  so  much  great- 
ness. Having  penetrated  up  the  ravine  in  which  it  lies, 
I  came  to  a  place  where  a  boy  was  busy  turning  water  into 
four  earthen  jars  that  were  balanced  in  a  wooden  frame 
upon  the  back  of  an  ass.  The  spring  at  which  he  filled 
them,  stood  opposite  to  the  amphitheatre  and  emerged 
from  the  juide  of  a  hill.  On  entering  the  aperture,  I  found 
that  it  was  the  work  of  art,  apparently  the  remnant  of  an 
aqueduct,  constructed  to  convert  at  pleasure  the  neigh- 
bouring arena  into  a  lake  for  the  display  of  naval  races 
and  eng^ements.  The  boy  lent  me  the  gourd  with  which 
he  took  up  the  water,  and,  having  drunk,  I  clambered  to 
the  top  of  the  ruin.  This  amphitheatre  is  not  a  large  one, 
its  greatest  diameter  being  only  two  hundred  and  ninety 
feet,  and  the  less,  two  hundred.  Its  form  and  extent 
are  now  all  that  one  may  discover ;  the  grades  and  £bi^ 
Gings  of  hewn  stone  having  all  been  removed  to  build  the 
convent  of  San  Isidro,  or  make  a  breakwater  in  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. The  benches,  which  had  been  often  crowded 
with  their  thousands  on  thousands  piled,  which  had  rung 
with  the  approving  shouts  of  so  many  happy  and  exulting 
Italicans,  now  offered  nothing  but  a  succession  of  hills 
and  chasms,  overrun  with  weeds  ;  whilst  the  arena  below, 
fattened  for  centuries  upon  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators,  was  covered  with  a  heavy  crop  of  waving 
wheat,  which  each  instant  changed  its  hue,  swept  by  the 
passing  gales,  as  they  entered  the  arches  of  the  amphithe-» 
atre.     Thrown,  a^  I  was,  alone  upon  this  death-Uke  soH-* 
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tude,  it  was  scarce  possible  to  realize  that  the  city  which 
now  neither  owns  a  house  nor  an  inliabitant,  was  indeed 
that  Italica  that  furnished  Rome  with  three  of  her  migh- 
tiest emperors  ;  nay,  that  the  very  amphitheatre  where  I 
now  stood,  the  native  of  a  new-born  land,  had  been  oft 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Trajan,  of  Adrian,  and  The- 
odosius ;  of  Trajan,  the  disciple  of  Plutarch,  TVajamu 
OptifMis ;  he  of  whom  the  Romans  spake,  when  they  were 
used  to  exclaim  at  the  inauguration  of  an  emperor — 
^  May  he  be  happier  than  Augustus!  may  he  be  better 
than  Trajan ! ' 

On  my  return  homeward,  I  remembered  that  there  was 
a  convent  of  Cartusians  on  the  bank  of  the  riv«r  above 
Triana,  and  turned  aside  to  seek  admittance.  After 
much  knocking  at  the  postern,  a  surly  old  porter  came  to 
reconnoitre  me  through  a  little  trap  ;  but  he  refused  to 
let  me  enter,  or  even  to  go  himself  to  ask  permission  of 
the  prior.  The  season  was  one  of  solemnity,  and  the  de- 
votion of  these  sons  of  Saint  Bruno  could  not  suffer  inter* 
ruption.  I  turned  away  in  disappointment,  and  walked 
quicklyr  along  a  narrow  path  which  skirted  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  rapidity  of  my  pace  soon  brought  me  up  with 
an  officer  who  was  walking  at  a  slower  rate  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  as  the  path  chanced  to  grow  narrower  just 
there,  he  politely  stood  aside  to  let  me  pass  him.  He  wbi 
dressed  in  an  oil-cloth  cocked  hat,  with  a  red  cockade  cov- 
ering the  whole  side  of  it,  which  was  in  turn  concealed 
under,  two  broad  stripes  of  tarnished  gold  lace.  His  coatee 
of  green,  with  a  strap  on  either  shoulder,  and  his  legs, 
which  were  bent  to  the  saddle,  together  with  the  height 
and  heaviness  of  his  tread,  announced  a  captain  of  cavalry. 
Instead,  however,  of  a  sabre,  he  carried  nothing  but  a  jrel- 
low  walking-cane ;  and,  as  for  his  cheek-bones  and  mus- 
taches of  black  and  gray,  they  were  quite  as  hollow  and 
quite  as  crest-fallen  as  those  of  Don  Quixote.    He  was 
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eyidently  a  poor  officer — a  very  poor  officer.  Poor  as  he 
mil^t  be,  howeyer,  the  courtesy  with  which  he  stood  aside, 
putting  out  his  cane  to  keep  him  from  felling  into  th^ 
Guadalquivir,  whilst  with  his  left  hand  he  waved  for  me 
to  pass  on,  was  at  least  entitled  to  an  acknowledgement, 
and  this  was  in  turn  a  fair  introduction  to  the  discourse 
which  followed. 

He  soon  learned  that  I  was  a  stranger — an  American, 
and  had  been  disappointed  in  seeing  the  convent.  He 
too  had  failed  to  gain  admittance  ;  but  his  errand  had 
related  to  something  else  beside  mere  curiosity.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  an  indefinido,  and,  when  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  during  the  constitutional 
system,  he  said  No — ^he  had  ever  been  true  to  his  king, 
perchance  to  the  prejudice  of  his  country.  He  had  long 
since  been  regularly  purified,  and  was  now  ready  to  go 
whkhfersoever  the  king  his  master  might  be  pleased  to  send 
him.  But  no  orders  came  for  him  to  go  upon  active  ser- 
vice^  nor  had  he  and  many  others  in  Seville,  received 
any  ];^df-^ay  for  near  a  year.  What  could  he  do  ?  It  was 
too  late  in  life  for  him  to  begin  the  world  anew ;  he  could 
not  wcffk — and  he  glanced  at  the  soiled  embroidery  of 
his  uniform.  He  had  to  struggle  along,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  the  best  way  he  could.  A  relation,  who  had 
a  place  in  the  Cathedral,  had  done  something  for  them, 
and  the  prior  of  Cartuxa  had  been  very  charitable.  His 
necessities,  however,  had  outgrown  these  scanty  supplies, 
and  he  had  gone  again  to-day  to  the  convent  to  seek  re- 
lief from  pressing  want,  but  he  had  not  seen  the  prior. 
Meantime,  his  wife  was  at  the  term  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  to  find  bread  for  her 
and  for  the  children,  much  less  the  comforts  and  assist- 
ance called  for  by  her  peculiar  condition.  The  thread- 
bare dress  of  the  veteran,  his  meagre  countenance,  the 
contending  sense  of  pride  and  poverty  there  expressed, 
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and  the  tearful  eye  that  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the 
last,  were  so  many  pledges  of  the  faithfufaMss  of  his  tale. 
Doubtless,  he  had  not  overcome  his  shame^  and  made  me 
privy  to  his  poverty,  for  the  sake  of  being  pitied.  I  did 
what  I  could  for  him,  though  it  was  rather  in  accordance 
with  my  means,  than  with  my  own  will  or  his  necessity. 
The  old  man  was  grateful.  He  begged  mQ  to  stay  a  day 
or  two  in  Seville,  and  promised  to  procure  me  tlie  ogiit 
ofthe'Cartuxa  and  of  whatever  else  waa  still  worthy  of 
being  seen.  He  now  walked  quicker  than  before,  and 
seemed  as  anxious  to  reach  his  home  as  he  had  lately 
appeared  unwilling  to  go  there. 

In  this  way  we  gained  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  now, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  connects  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir.*  The  setting,  ^un  had  already  withdrawn 
from  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  was  sending  his  last 
rays  upon  Seville  ;  gilding  her  antique  towers  and  gate- 
ways, and  shining  through  the  spars  and  rigging  of  a  dosea 
petty  feluccas,  that  lay  at  intervals  along  tho  quay.  The 
tale  of  the  poor  officer,  the  season  and  the  si^t,  were  all  of 
a  melancholy  cast.  Could  this  then  be  the  same  Sevtile, 
that  had  witnessed  the  departing  ships  of  Columbus, 
Ojeda,  Cortez,  and  Magellan,  and  aoted  such  a  brilliaat 
part  in  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere; which  long  received  the  undivided  tribute  of  a 
virgin  world,  and  was  thronged  by  the  ships  and  merchants 
of  all  Europe,  bringing  their  richest  producticms  to  barter 
for  the  gold  of  the  Spaniards  ?  In  the  various  revolutioas 
of  the  moral  as  of  the  physical  world,  may  she  not  hope 

*  Some  modem  antiquarian  has  pretended  to  find  at  Seville  a  tunne| 
under  the  Guadalquivir,  similar  to  the  one  now  attempting  at  London, 
and  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Saiaceiu.  No  sneh  means  of 
eommumcatian  between  the  opposite  banks  is  mentioned  by  the  Anliu 
writeiS)  translated  by  Gonde ;  and  we  well  know  that  the  destnictbn 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  by  Saint  Ferdinand,  led  to  the  immediate  sonender 
of  the  city. 
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again  to  recover  her  lost  magnificence^  or  is  she,  indeed, 
destined  to  wander  back  to  the  condition  of  Italica? 

I  had  come  to  Seville  with  expectations  greatly  ndsed, 
and  had  met  in  some  measure  with  disappointment.  In- 
stead of  the  delightful  situation  of  Cordova;  the  at  once 
protecting  and  cooling  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  More- 
na,  and  the  pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  dale  that  there 
meet  the  eye ;  here,  if  you  except  a  highland  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Italica,  the  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  marshy, 
which,  in  connexion  with  its  partially  drained  and  pooriy 
cultivated  condition,  fomishes  the  firuitful  source  of  fe- 
vers. Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  thousand  interesting 
associations  that  hover  over  Hispalis  and  Seville;  had 
not  San  Fernando  taken  the  city,  and  Peter  the  Gruel 
delivered  Leonor  de  6u2anan  into  the  hands  of  his  mother 
and  her  rival,  and  stabbed  the  Moor,  and  burnt  Donia 
Uracca ;  had  Algeber  forgotten  to  build  the  Giralda,  and 
Ojeda  to  stand  upon  it  with  one  leg,  whilst  he  flourished 
the  other  in  the  air  for  the  gratification  of  Isabella,  I 
would  not  give  a  pin  to  have  seen  it.  But  it  ill  becomes 
the  merchant  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his  merchandise, 
or  the  voyager  to-undervalue  his  ;  so  I  will  even  send  the 
untravelled  reader  away  regretful  and  envious,  by  quot- 
ing an  old  proverb  quite  common  in  Spain :— < 

*He  who  hath  not  Seyille  seen, 
Hath  not  seen  stniure  thinen  I 

<  Gluien  no  ha  Tisto  Sevilla, 
No  ha  vifto  MazaviUa.' 
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SEVILLE. 

8t«amer  Heraan  Cortes.— QuadalquiTir. — Bonuza.-^Perplexitiet  ti  Bantt  Mi- 
ria. — Arrival  at  Cadiz. — lu  Situation  and  early  Biatory  — Its  Deatniction  hj 
Esaez.— Preient  Condition.— Appeannce.— The  Gftditana. 

The  clock  had  scarce  struck  four  on  Monday  moniiig, 
the  twent jthird  of  April,  ere  I  heard  a  knocking  at  our 
outer  door.  I  wai  on  the  alert,  as  a  man  <hi  the  eve  of 
departure  is  apt  to  be,  and  readily  conjectured  that  it 
could  be  no  other  than  the  porter,  who  had  promised  to 
call  me,  and  carry  my  trunk  to  the  steamer  that  was  to 
start  that  morning  for  Cadiz.  Having  dressed  myself  by 
tlfe  aid  of  a  small  lamp  that  was  burning  in  the  vestibule, 
I  bade  farewell  again  to  my  female  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  partition,  who  had  been  waked  by  the  tumoh, 
and  who,  although  I  had  received  their  hearty  well-wishes 
the  night  before,  were  still  nowise  niggard  of  their  com- 
mendations to  God  and  to  the  Virgin.  This,  if  it  vu 
attended  with  no  other  advantage,  at  least  served  toseirf 
me  away  from  Seville  with  the  happiest  impressions. 

On  gaining  the  street,  I  noticed  that  the  porter  avoided 
the  direct  rout,  and,  passing  close  to  the  Cathedral,  took 
a  broader  street  that  lay  to  the  right.  Having  asked  the 
reason  of  this,  he  told  me  that  several  passengers,  while 
going  to  the  quay  a  few  mornings  before,  had  been  iraj- 
laid  and  plundered.  Quite  as  much  interested  as  him- 
self in  avoiding  such  a  rencontre,  I  assented,  and  having 
passed  the  gate,  we  proceeded  along  the  quay  and  8^ 
rived  safely  on  board  the  Heman  Cortes.  The  cookies 
and  mist  of  the  morning  and  the  darkness  that  precedes 
^  the  dawn,  all  made  the  deck  unpleasant,  and  furnished  an 
inducement  to  dive  below  in  search  of  better  weather. 
Though  this  was  the  only  steamer  known  in  the  country 
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where  the  discovery  first  met  with  a  successful  applica- 
tion, it  had  been  built  in  England,  and,  if  not  so  gorge- 
ouslj  decorated  as  is  usual  with  us,  possessed  everything 
that  one  might  desire  in  the  way  of  comfort.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  settees  and  benches,  or  else  sitting  round  a  dim 
lamp  that  stood  on  the  table  before  them,  engaged  in  a 
sleepy,  scattering  coi^versationi  Politics  being  a  pro- 
scribed topic  among  Spaniards,  they  talked  of  pleasure. 
The  performers  of  Seville  were  compared  with  those  of 
Cadiz;  the  bolero  and^lera  were  discussed,  and  various 
opinions  wore  put  forth  upon  the  stars  of  the  opera.  C(«n- 
merce,  of  course,  cune  in  for  a  share  of  notice  among 
commercial  men,  and  all  joiaed  in  deploring  its  unequal- 
led depression,  though  no  one  did  more  than-  advert  to 
the  cause.  From  Europe  they  passed  to  America,  to 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  where  some  of 
^m  had  been.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  my  native 
land  spoken  of  by  Spaniards  in  the  language  of  unpre- 
judiced eulogy ;  the  equal  footing  upon  which  foreigners 
are  admitted  into  it ;  the  way  in  which  commerce  is  lefl 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  merchant  to  dispose  of  his 
capital  as  he  pleases,  and  the  singular  liberty  enjoyed  by 
both  citizens  and  strangers  of  coming  without  any  pass- 
port, and  of  going  from  city  to  city,  and  from  state  to  , 
state,  without  asking  the  permission  of  any  one.  And 
yet  with  all  this  freedom,  there  was  far  more  security 
than  at  Cadiz — a  robber  or  a  murderer  was  inevitably 
brought  to  justice.  This  led  them  to  speak  of  a  robbery 
which  had  lately  been  committed  upon  Ximenez,  a  mer- 
chant of  Cadiz.  Several  thousand  dollars  had  been  taken 
from  his  counting-house,  and  the  persons  who  had  been 
engaged  in  it,  from  being  poor  Mpple,  were  now  seen 
leaving  ofi*  their  labor,  and  enjoy mg  a  momentary  afflu- 
ence ;  yet  there  was  no  taking  hold  of  them,  no  convicting 
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them  of  the  thefl,  though  every  one  knew  them  to  have 
committed  it.  These  gentlemen  evinced  an  intelligence 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  which 
I  had  nowhere  met  with  in  Spain.  It  was  the  first  time, 
since  I  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  that  I  had  found  an 
occasion  of  conversing  with  Spaniards  on  my  own  country, 
in  my  own  language. 

When  the  light  began  to  break  in  upon  us  through 
the  cabin  windows,  and  drown  the  feebler  glimmering  of 
the  lamp,  we  were  tempted  to  return  to  the  deck.  As 
the  sun  rose,  the  mists  gradually  regained  their  elasticity 
and  floated  away,  disclosing  a  scene  in  which  we  looked 
in  vain  for  the  beauties  of  Andalusia.  The  Guadalquivir 
below  Seville  passes  through  a  level  track,  and  divides 
itself  into  three  branches,  which  reunite  before  it  emptiea 
itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  port  of  San  Lucar.  These 
lowlands  are  almost  entirely  without  cultivation  and  in- 
habitants, if  you  except  a  few  herdsmen  who  tend  the 
cattle  and  horses  that  graze  in  large  droves  upon  the 
meadows.  As  there  are  no  levees,  the  river  sometimes 
overflows  its  banks,  and  cov^s  the  country  with  devast^ 
tion.  Towards  the  mouth,  the  meadows  give  place  to 
sand4)ank9  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  covered  with  pine 
woods  that  furnish  abundance  of  charcoal.  On  the  right 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  followed  by  a  single  continuous 
hill,  which  is  a  minor  branch  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  holdiBg 
out  to  the  last,  and  dying  only  in  the  ocean.  In  the  east, 
of  the  two  hundred  towers  of  Seville,  the  Giralda  alone 
still  lingered  above  the  horizon. 

Having  asked  some  questions  respecting  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Guadalquivir,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  no 
longer  navigable  to  Seville  for  vessels  drawing  more  dian 
nine  feet  of  water,  bi%vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred 
tons  may  enter  the  river.  This,  however,  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance^  since  few  vessels  of  any  class  are 
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{band  to  profit  by  it.  *  Among  the  group  of  sailors,  from 
whom  I  was  gathering  this  information,  was  a  man  of 
lofty  person  and  noble  countenance,  but  very  meanly 
dressed  in  a  dingy  cloak  of  brown,  and  a  round  hat 
slouched  over  the  face.  He  seemed  to  know  much  about 
the  country,  and  expressed  himself  with  an  elegance  and 
fluency  which  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  graceful  lan- 
guage in  which  he  spoke.  His  accent  had  nothing  pro- 
vincial, and  I  felt  sure  he  could  be  no  other  than  a 
Castilian.  I  found,  however,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  not  even  a  native  4)f  Spain.  He  was  bom  in  Ci^- 
raccas,  and  his  conversation  showed  he  must  have  been 
among  the  first  of  his  own  country  ;  but  he  had  come 
early  to  Spain,  and  taken  employment  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  meantime  the  revolution  broke  out  in  America. 
The  government  not  having  the  means  of  compulsion, 
had  sent  him  and  two  associates  to  try  the  alternative  oi 
negotiation,  but  he  returned  without  effecting  anything 
He  said  nothing  about  his.  present  occupation,  but  it  was 
evident,  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  not  congenial 
with  his  feelings  or  early  education.  Doubtless,  he  had 
taken  the  generous  side  in  the  dissensions  of  (he  Penin- 
sula, and  was  now  expiating  the  sin  of  a  political  heresy. 
As  we  descended  the  stream,  the  breeze  gradually 
came  in  strong  fi'om  the  ocean,  and  made  it  evident  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  reach  Cadiz  in  the  packet ;  for 
the  sea  b  said  to  be  rough  on  the  bar.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  determined  that  we  should  put  into 
Bonanza.  As  we  entered  this  little  port,  we  passed 
through  a  fleet  of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  that  were 
riding  at  anchor.  One  of  the  seamen  of  the  packet,  who 
belonged  to  Huelva,  pointed  out  a  felucca  among  the  num- 

*  The  Guadalquivir  abounds  in  excellent  fish.    The  shad  so  much 
esteemed  in  America,  makes  its  annual  visits  here. 
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ber,  which  was  commanded  by  a  descendant  of  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus.  As  we  went  by  the  Iktle  feluc- 
ca, which  might  be  noticed  among  the  rest  for  its  neat 
order  and  compact  rigging,  a  fine  looking  young  man 
stood  up  to  see  us  pass.  This  was  no  other  than  Pinzon, 
with  whom  the  sailor  exchanged  a  shout  of  recognition.. 
The  sailor  told  me  that  Palos,  which  witnessed  the  depart- 
ure of  the  adventurous  enthusiast  and  the  glorious  return 
of  the  discoverer,  is  now  so  dwindled  that  it  scarce  owns 
half  a  dozen  fishing-boats.  Huelva  has  been  increased 
by  emigrants  from  Palos,  and  the  Pinzons  are  among 
the  number.  There  are  four  families  of  them.  They  are 
not  wealthy,  but  are  much  respected,  and  are  very  proud 
of  their  ancestor,  whose  papers  and  journals  they  preserve 
with  religious  reverence.  Well  may  they  be  proud  of 
Martin  Alonzo  ;  for  the  honor  of  having  acted  the  impor- 
tant part' he  did  in  the  discovery  of  another  world,  is  not 
less  a  subject  of  honest  exultation  than  the  proudest 
achievements  of  a  Cid,  a  Guzman,  or  a  Gonsalvo. 

A  boisterous  scene  awaited  us  at  Bonanza,  whose 
peaceful  and  pleasant  name  might  have  led  us  to  look  for 
better  things.  Scarce,  indeed,  had  our  anchor  dropped 
and  the  packet  tended  to  the  tide,  before  we  were  surround- 
ed by  boatmen  from  the  shore,  offering  to  land  us  ;  lor  to 
have  taken  the  packet  alongside  of  the  wharf  would  have 
l)een  a  dangerous  infringement  of  their  rights.  Here  en- 
sued a  scene  of  bustle  and  clamor  for  precedence,  which 
drowned  entirely  the  hiss  of  the  escaping  steam.  On 
reaching  the  wharf,  new  troubles  awaited  us  ;  herds  of 
hungry  porters  seized  upon  our  trunks,  while  custom- 
house officers  stopped  us  at  the  gate  to  examine  their 
contents,  and  see  what  we  might  be  smuggling  from  Se- 
ville to  Cadiz.  These  trials  passed;  yet  another  set  met 
us  on  the  beach,  where  a  number  of  calesas  were  drawn 
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ap  to  carry  us  to  Santa  Maria^  which  stands  upon  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  opposite  the  city.  The  drivers,  accoutred 
ia  the  genuine  hreeches  and  many-cdored  jacket  proper 
to  caleseroB,  rushed  round  us,  cracking  their  whips  and 
praising  their  mules  and  horses ;  or  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  softness  of  the  cushions,  or  to  the  painting  <^ 
a  ship  or  a  saint,  which  adorned  the  back.  Among  the 
passengers  was  a  British  colonel  with  his  lady.  He 
could  scarce  say  yes  and  no  in  Spanish,  and  yet  was  sur- 
roonded  on  every  side  by  these  clamorous  mortals,  talk- 
ing to  him  as  fast  as  they  could^  and  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs.  The  boatman  was  demanding  an  additional  pese- 
ta— the  custom-house  officer  thrust  out  his  hand  for  a  fee, 
and  the  porter  sat  upon  his  portmanteau,  as  if  determin- 
ed to  maintain  possession  until  fully  remunerated ;  while 
the  caleseros  were  calling  his  attention  to  their  vehicles. 
The  poor  man  understood  not  a  word  of  it ;  he  only  knew 
that  there  was  a  general  conspiracy  to  cheat  him,  and 
was  determined  to  resist  the  injustice,  instead  of  submit- 
ting quietly  to  the  operation.  He  was  a  stout,  well-set 
man,  with  a  fiery  complexion,  which  seemed  no  un£Bur 
indication  of  his  character  ;  for  he  looked  as  though  he 
would  willingly  have  whipped  off  the  head  of  every  sin- 
ner of  them,  casting  his  eye  first  on  his  sword  and  then 
on  his  wife,  the  recollection  of  whom  recalled  him  always 
to  the  more  pacific  use  of  words.  He  talked  to  them  in 
no  very  good  French,  then  attempted  a  word  or  two  of 
Spanish,  which  the  fellows  repeated  by  way  of  ridicule, 
and  at  last  fell  to  cursing  them  soundly  in  plain  English. 
They  were^  not  to  be  intimidated.  They  called  him 
^  Grod  damn,'  and  ^  Garajo,'  and  insisted  upon  having  the 
money.  In  this  situation,  a  fellow  passenger  came  to 
his  assistance  with  an  offer  of  interpreting  for  him.  By 
a  little  lowering  of  demands  on  the  part  of  these  worthies, 
and  an  increased  anxiety  to  get  forward  on  the  other,  the 
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matter  was  presently  arranged,  and  the  colonel  set  out 
for  San  Lucar  in  a  calesin,  drawing  sundry  compariaona 
between  England  and  Spain,  which  were  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  latter.  By  this  time,  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers had  gone  away  and  left  me  alone  to  fight  it  out 
for  myself.  There  were,  however,  several  caiesines  un- 
taken ;  so,  putting  myself  up  at  auction,  I  pres^itly 
knocked  down  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  hurried  away, 
aiding  the  driver  in  beating  the  horse  soundly,  that  we 
might  overtake  the  rest  of  the  caravan.  Thia  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance;  for,  though  the  country  was 
sandy  and  open,  we  were  now  attended  by  not  less  than 
six  horsemen  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  packet ;  and 
I  had  always  found  that  the  danger  from  rdbb^«  was  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  escort.  It  appeared  in- 
deed, from  what  had  been  said  on  board,  that  the  cale* 
seros  are  connected  with  the  robbers,  and  sometimes  lag 
behind,  when  they  take  advantage  of  an  angle  of  the 
road  to  pick  up  a  straggler — at  others,  they  seize  bokUy 
upon  the  inn  that  stands  upon  a  hill  midway  between 
San  Lucar  and  Santa  Maria,  and  have  a  regular  rencon- 
tre. 

We  reached  the  port  of  Santa  Maria  at  sunset  and 
without  any  adventures.  We  were  extremely  anxious 
to  pass  the  night  in  Cadiz,  rather  than  in  the  indifierent 
inns  of  Santa  Maria.  But  the  tide  was  now  too  low  to 
leave  the  river,  and  though  one  of  the  boatmen  endear 
voured  to  get  us  on  board  of  his  felucca,  with  a  view  of 
making  sure  of  us  for  the  morrow,  yet  the  representations 
of  the  landlord  of  the  posada,  who  was  anxious  to  have 
our  company,  connected  with  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  party  respecting  the  danger  of  crossing  the  bar,  induc- 
ed us  to  wait  until  morning.  After  a  poor  dinner,  which 
was  a  little  qualified  by  some  genuine  Sherry,  one  of  nay 
fellow-travellers  proposed  a  ramble,  to  which  I  gladly  as- 
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•euted.  On  leaving  the  poMda  we  struck  into  a  patk 
leading  along  the  bank  of  the  small  stream  which  flowed 
beneatii  our  balconies,  and  the  mouth  of  which  forms  the 
little  port  of  Saint  Mary.  This  is  the  Guadalete,  upon 
whicJi  stands  the  famous  M  city  of  Xerez.  Near  Xerez 
was  fiHight,  eleven  centuries  since,  that  celebrated  bat- 
tle between  the  Arab  Taric  and  Don  Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Gioths,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  An  old 
tradition  says,  that  Roderick,  having  lost  the  day,  escap- 
ed to  P(»rtugal,  where  he  died  in  obscurity,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  which  Southey  has  undertaken  to  resuscitate 
him.  The  Arabians  assert  that  his  head  was  sent  to 
Damascus,  and  the  Spanish  chroniclers  will  have  it  that 
he  was  drowned,  like  many  of  his  followers,  in  this  same 
stream  of  Guadalete,  and  that  a  part  of  his  royal  apparel 
was  fi>ttnd  upon  the  banks.  Xereac  is  also  celebrated  in 
Spain  for  its  fine  horses,  and,  all  the  world  over,  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine.  Santa  Maria  is  the  depot  of  this 
product ;  the  first  qualities  are  much  finer,  and  fiir  more 
expensive  than  the  best  wines  of  Madeira.^  Having 
rambled  through  the  pleasant  paseo,  which  lies  north- 
ward of  the  to¥m,  and  admired  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  black-eyed  beauties,  for  which  Santa  Maria  is  fa- 
mous, we  returned  to  the  posada. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  found 
ourselves  as  badly  off  as  we  had  been  the  night  before  ; 
for  tbe  tide  had  flowed  and  ebbed  again,  and  was  now 
once  more  at  the  lowest.  The  masters  of  two  of  the 
feluccas  had  however  been  wiser  than  their  brethren ; 
for  during  the  night  they  had  moved  them  without  the 

*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  English  faculty  of  distorting  foieiga 
names,  that  Xerez  SecOj  Dry  Xerez,  should  have  been  converted  into 
Sherry  Sack.  We  have  a  similar  instance  in  our  country.  Cayo  Hue- 
■o  is  the  name  of  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  It  means  lite* 
rally,  Bone  Island — ^we  have  tamed  it  into  Key  West. 
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bar.  Several  caleseros,  who  had  concerted  with  the 
boatman,  had  their  calesines  drawn  up  at  the  door,  and 
offered  to  convey  us  round  to  the  feluccas.  The  idea 
that  the  tide  would  be  at  the  same  point  again  the  next 
morning  had  not  occurred  to  us  in  the  evening,  and  oar 
host  had  neglected  to  remind  us  of  the  fact,  lest  he  should 
lose  our  society  in  taking  his  chocolate.  As  the  matter 
stood,  there  was  no  alternative  between  taking  the  advice 
of  the  posadero  and  the  boatmen,  whose  feluccas  were  at 
the  quay,  that  we  should  wait  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  or 
of  the  caleseros  and  the  boatmen  from  without,  who  v^ 
listed  that  we  should  arrive  two  hours  sooner  at  Cadiz 
by  employing  them.  The  most  expeditious  way  of  es* 
citing  from  these  perplexities  and  torments  seemed  the 
best,  and  we,  one  and  all,  determined  to  go  round  with 
the  caleseros.  This  arrangement  and  its  general  adop- 
tion by  the  whole  party  did  not  at  all  suit  the  views  of 
the  watermen,  who  were  thus  left  without  employment. 
When  persuasion  and  arguments  failed,  they  called  us 
lontos,  for  paying  away  so  much  money  uselessly,  and 
first  growling  at  the  caleseros,  they  presently  began  to 
4|uarrel  with  them.  When  we  started  off,  they  even 
caught  hold  of  the  backs  of  the  calesines  to  stop  than. 
This  brought  them  sundry  strokes  with  the  whip,  follow* 
ed  up  by  others  upon  the  rumps  of  the  horses,  which 
soon  relieved  us  of  the  embarrassment,  and  sent  us  away 
in  a  hurry  with  the  curses  of  the  watermen,  leaving  an 
open  quarrel  between  them  and  the  caleseros  to  be  af^ 
terwards  settled  over  a  pot  of  wine,  or  more  summarily  de- 
cided by  the  arbitration  of  the  knife.  This  was  not  the 
last  source  of  vexation  ere  we  reached  Cadiz. 

When  we  got  to  the  beach  opposite  to  the  feluccas, 
several  fishermen  volunteered  their  services  to  carry  us 
on  their  shoulders  to  them.  When  this  service  had  been 
rendered,  they  demanded  an  exorbitant  remuneration. 
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which  Bome  of  us  conseiited  to  pay^  but  which  an  honest 
Catalan,  who  had  labored  hard  to  get  his  gear^  and 
thought  that  what  had  given  so  much  trouble  in  collecting, 
was  at  least  worth  taking  care  of,  absolutely  refused. 
He  was  a  very  robust,  portly  man,  and  had  made  quite  a 
ludicrous  figure  in  coming  off,  mounted  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  fisherman.  He  said  not  a  word  about  the 
price  then,  but  kept  cautioning  him  against  letting  him 
into  the  water,  and  promising  what  a  world  of  money  he 
would  give  him  if  he  arrived  safe.  As  the  water  grew 
deeper  and  began  laving  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  he  tried  to 
wofric  upward  on  the  fellow's  shoulders,  and  puffed  and 
blew  as  if  he  were  already  swimming.  The  difficulty 
over,  however,  he  seemed  to  think  less  of  it,  and  beat  the 
fisherman  down  to  the  half  of  his  demand.  This  produced 
a  new  riot,  and  sent  us  on  our  journey  in  a  squall.  The 
occurrences  of  the  day,  and  all  that  I  saw  of  these  people 
at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Malaga,  convinced  me  that  the 
lower  classes  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  are  the  most 
quarrelsome,  cheating,  and  vindictive  rascals  in  the  world. 
It  suggested  to  me  the  source  of  a  sweeping  prejudice 
which  I  had  formerly  felt  against  all  Spaniards  ;  for  in 
the  colonial  seaports,  the  Spaniards  whom  I  had  met,  and 
firom  whom  I  had  received  my  impressions  of  the  national 
eharacter,  were  all  either  fi-om  the  ports  of  Andalusia  or 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  that  section  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

There  was  scarce  a  breath  of  wind  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz/ 
and  the  inward  and  outward  bound  vessels  stood  still  with 
flapping  saib,  or  only  moved  with  the  tide,  whilst  a  boat 
was  seen  rowing  under  the  bow  of  each  to  keep  it  in  the 
channel.  This  being  the  case,  we  did  not  loose  our  sail, 
but  the  rowers  took  to  their  oars  to  toil  over  to  the  city, 
which  lies  eight  miles  firom  Santa  Maria.  They  did  not 
sit  still  and  sweep  the  oar  by  the  mere  muscular  exertion 
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ef  the  arms,  diouldws,  and  back  ;  but  rose  to  each  alroke 
upon  their  feet,  ae&dmg  the  oar  through  the  water  hj  the 
weight  of  the  body,  as  they  let  themselves  fidl  towards  tht 
benches.  Our  sailors  ridicule  this  clumsy  opeoration, 
which  they  call  playing  hard  tail,  from  the  forcible  iw™*** 
in  which  the  breech  and  bench  come  in  contact.  But  if  this 
mode  of  rowing  be  less  graceful  than  ours,  it  is  c^tainlj 
much  less  laborious.  We  had  not  gone  far  from  the  beach, 
ere  we  came  to  the  outer  bar  of  the  Guadalete.  Here,  up- 
on a  signal  from  the  master  who  stood  up  at  the  helm,  the 
rowers  all  rested  on  their  oars,  and  taking  off  their  httts  ut- 
tered a  short  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  mariners  who  had 
been  there  drowned.  This  done,  they  crossed  thems^yes, 
replaced  their  hats,  and  renewed  their  rowing,  their  < 
versation,  and  their  songs.  Formerly  k  was  the  • 
to  take  up  alms,  to  have  masses  said  for  the  ransom  of 
such  souls  of  drowned  sinners  as  still  continued  in  pur- 
gatory. The  master  of  the  felucca  told  me  that  there  had 
been  many,  very  many  drowned  there.  Sciurce  a  year 
without  its  victims  ;  for  the  surf  comes  in  sotreacheions- 
ly,  that  after  rowing  over  a  smooth  sea,  a  wave  is  seen 
rising  behind,  at  first  small,  but  gradually  increasing,  and, 
driving  the  boat  sideways  before  it,  comes  combing  over, 
fills  the  boat  and  rolls  it  and  the  passengers  in  the  qaicfc- 
sands.  When  I  looked  at  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  it  now  glided  by  us  in  ripples,  I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing upon  the  many  miserable  men  that  had  there  sunk  ne- 
ver again  to  rise  ;  many  an  unhappy  being  balancing  be- 
tween sinking  and  swimming,  whom  a  single  one  of  these 
useless  oars  and  planks  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  our  boat 
would  have  kept  upon  the  surface — ^nay,  whom  a  thread 
might  have  sustained  until  the  arrival  of  succour. 

In  about  two  hours  we  reached  the  quay,  one*4if  the 
noisiest  places  in  the  world,  and  passed  thence  to  the  near- 
est gate,  where  numbers  of  custom-house  and  police  offi- 
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cen  were  standing  ready  to  search  and  examine  every  one 
who  came  in.  We  got  off  with  a  graluity,  not  smuggled 
secretly,  hut  openly  administered  into  the  hands  of  the 
functionary.  This  admitted  us  into  the  Plaza  de  Mar ; 
an  open  place  which  lies  just  within  the  sea  gate,  aad 
which  was  crowded  with  an  odd  collection  of  people. 
Here  is  held  a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of 
provisions  ;  fruit,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  ice,  barley,  and 
lemon  water ;  American  parrots  trying  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  the  uproar  ;  singing  birds  in  cages  or  un- 
fledged in  the  nest,  opening  their  yawning  mouths  to  re- 
ceive the  food  offered  them  on  the  end  of  a  stick — ^poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  parent's  beak.  And  here,  most  strange 
of  all,  are  sold  grasshoppers,  confined  in  little  traps,  to  en- 
liven the  bedchambers  of  the  Cadiz  ladies  with  their  eve- 
ning chirp— unsatisfactory  solace  of  the  single  and  solita- 
ry. In  addition  to  the  noises  sent  forth  by  the  venders 
of  all  these  commodities  and  by  the  commodities  them- 
selves, there  was  a  fearfiil  jabbering  in  every  tongue  of 
Gurope.  Hordes  of  Frenchmen  were  seen  making  their 
court  to  the  pretty  serving-maids  and  gypsies  who  frequent 
the  market,and  asking  for  a  rendezvous ;  Grormans,  Dutch- 
men, English,  Italians,  and  even  turbaned  and  bearded 
Moors,  with  their  grave  and  guttural  declamation,  added 
to  the  confusion. 

Cadiz  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  which 
makes  out  into  the  ocean,  northwestward  from  the  island  of 
Lieon.  South  of  this  peninsula  is  the  open  ocean,  stretch- 
ing away  towards  the  Mediterranean  straits,  while  on 
the  north  is  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the  peninsula  itself 
and  the  Spanish  coast,  running  in  the  direction  of  Cape 
Saint  Vincent.  The  open  bay  furnishes  a  harbor,  which 
is  not  always  secure;  for  the  northwest  winds  sometimes 
bring  in  a  heavy  and  dangerous  sea ;  but  the  inner  port, 
where  the  navy-yard  is  situate,  is  at  all  times  safe  and 
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oommodioas.  This  admirable  station  for  the  pursnits  of 
commerce  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earliest  naviga- 
tors. So  long  ago  as  eight  centuries  before  the  christian 
era,  the  Phcenicians,  having  founded  Carthage  and  push- 
ed there  dominions  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  even 
to  Britain,  were  induced  to  establish  several  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  where  the  abundance  of  silver  and 
gold  attracted  them,  even  more  than  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  amenity  of  the  climate.  Of  these  colonies, 
Gades  was  the  principal.  Being  moreover  anxious  by 
every  means  to  strengthen  their  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  wild  and  warlike  Spaniards,  they  erected  a  mag^ 
nificent  temple  to  enclose  the  two  famous  pillars  of  brass, 
raised  by  Hercules,  when  he  came  to  Spain,  about  thir- 
teen centuries  before  the  christian  era.  The  existence 
and  character  of  these  pillars,  and  of  the  man  who  reared 
them,  are  surrounded  by  fable  and  mystery.  T%e  most 
probable  account  of  them  is,  that  one  Osiris,  an  Egyptian 
chief,  having  passed  into  Spain  to  rescue  that  countiy 
from  the  tjrranny  of  Geyron,  succeeded  in  conquering  and 
slaying  the  tyrant  in  the  plain  of  Tarifa.  But  he  became 
reconciled  to  the  three  sons  of  Geyron,  and  lefi  them  at 
liberty.  In  return  for  this  indulgence,  they  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated.  Osochor  Hercules,  the  son  of  Osiris, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  passed  into  Spain  to  avenge  his 
father's  death.  Having  arrived  with  his  army  before 
the  walls  of  Cadiz,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  the  Geyrons, 
that,  since  their  quarrel  was  a  private  one,  they  should 
spare  the  blood  of  their  followers,  and  decide  it  by  single 
combat  ;  and  he  himself  would  meet  the  three  singly, 
until  he  or  they  should  be  slain.  The  Ge3nrons  gladly 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  the  force  of  Hercules  pre- 
vailed, and  the  three  brothers  were  slain.  In  conclusion 
he  pacified  Spain,  built  Cadiz,  and  raised  the  famous  pil- 
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Ion.*  They  are  supposed  originaUy  to  have  had  some 
connexion  with  the  patriarchal  religion,  like  the  pillar 
raised  by  Jacob ;  for  we  read  in  holy  writ,  that  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  vision  the  night  he  slept  so  uncomfortably  in 
the  open  air  with  a  stone  pillow  under  his  head,  the  pa- 
triarch rose  early  and  ^  took  the  stone  he  had  put  for  his 
pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the 
top  of  it.'  Doubtless  like  these  pillars  were  also  the 
famous  ones  of  brass,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  erected  by, 
Solomon  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  described  by 
Josephus  and  in  the  book  of  Kings.  The  word  Hercules 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  cognomen  added  by  the 
Phoenicians,  to  denote  a  great  voyager  or  conquero  r. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  have  so  many  Herooies ;  the  6re* 
eian,  the  Tyrian,  and  the  Egyptian, 'each  with  his  dis^ 
tinctive  name  of  Alcides,  Agenor  and  Osochor.  From 
all  these  wonderful  men^  who,  no  doubt,  once  existed,  the 
Greeks  formed  a  single  hero,  to  whom  they  have  ascrib- 
ed with  due  amplification  the  achievements  of  the  whole 
number.  Thus  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules,  for  which 
the  life  of  one  man  is  manifestly  inadequate,  have  been 
made  up,  the  slaughter  of  the  Geyrons  being  one  of  them, 
and  for  consistency's  sake,  Hercules  was  converted  into  a 
god.  Osochor  the  Lybian,  who  raised  these  columns,  is 
he  from  whom  the  god  takes  his  attributes  of  the  club,  and 
the  garment  formed  from  the  skin  of  a  lion ;  no  unfitting 
guise  for  a  savage  chief  famed  for  his  courage  and  prow- 
ess. 

Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  this  sacred  temple 
was  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  that  Hannibal,  when  he 
had  taken  Saguntum,  and  was  about  to  march  towards 
S<»ne  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  though 
himself  an  open  scofier  at  all  religion,  would  not,  from 

*  They  are  otherwise  attributed  to  the  Tyiian  Hercules,  who  figures 
ID  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
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respect  to  his  superstitious  followers^  undertake  the  ex- 
pedition without  having  first  made  his  vows  in  the  temple 
of  Cadiz.  So  immense  were  the  riches  of  the  temple, 
that  they  served  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  second 
Punic  war^  and  may,  indeed,  have  had  something  to  do 
with  Hannibal's  pious  visit.  Julius  Caesar,  too,  though 
be  had  made  Varro  disgorge  the  sacrilegious  plunder  of 
the  temple,  yet  when  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Mmida, 
himself  took  great  treasures  from  it,  which  doubtless  hdp- 
ed  to  pave  tAe  way  to  his  assumption  of  supreme  power. 
Among  the  wonders  of  the  temple  were  the  belt  of  Teucer, 
and  the  golden  olive-tree  of  Pygmalion.  The  only  statue 
which  was  allowed  a  place  in  it,  except  that  of  the  god, 
was  a  colossal  image  of  Alexander.  It  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  very  image  that  CsBsar,  when  he  came  to 
Spain  as  Questor,  sighed  and  even  wept  to  recollect, 
that  at.  an  age  when  Alexander  had  conquered  the  world, 
he  had  yet  done  nothing  worthy  to  be  recorded.  The 
priests  who  offered  up  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  He^ 
cules,  were  to  be  chaste,  not  by  vow  merely,  as  the  Le* 
vites  of  modern  Cadiz — ^but  de  facto.  They  were  further 
to  have  their  heads  shaved,  feet  bare,  and  robe  tucked  up. 
Dogs  and  flies  were  piously  excluded  from  the  temple 
of  Hercules  at  Rome  ;  and  in  this  more  sacred  one  of 
Cadiz,  the  interdiction  was  fiirther  extended  to  both  pigs 
and  women.     , 

It  may  be  asked.  What  remains  are  there  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  this  wonderful  temple  and  to  the 
past  grandeur  of  Cadiz,  the  city  which  once  sent  forth 
the  Carthaginian  Hanno  to  explore  and  colonize  Africa? 
Even  the  site  of  the  temple  remained  a  problem  in  mod- 
em times,  until  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty, 
when  its  ruins  were  discovered  under  wi^er,  near  the  island 
of  Santi  Petri,  in  consequence  of  an  unusually  low  tide. 
This  fact,  in  connexion  with  some  accounts  concerning 
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the  former  extent  of  Cadiz,  prove  conclusively  that  it  has 
been  greatly  wasted  by  the  attacks  of  the  sea,  which, 
while  it  abandons  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  is 
daily  gaining  ground  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  this  for  myself;  for,  while  I 
was  at  Cadiz,  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  city  had  fallen  in,  in  consequence  of  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  many  other  places  it  was 
undermined  and  in  a  tottering  condition. 

Cadiz  also  contained  many  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Koman  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities.  Among  them 
was  an  odd  epitaph,  found  upon  the  tomb  of  some  man- 
hating  Cynic,  who  thought  he  had  fled  to  the  end  of  the 
earth.  It  ran,  ^Heliodorus,  a  Carthaginian  madman, 
ordered  me  by  his  will  to  be  put  into  this  sarcophagus,  at 
this  farthest  extremity  of  the  globe,  that  he  might  see 
whether  any  one  more  mad  than  himself  w6uld  come  as  far 
as  this  place  to  see  him ! '  All  these  memorials  of  the  past 
vanished  in  1697,  when  Elizabeth  sent  her  fevorite  £s- 
.sex,  with  two  hundred  ships  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding seamen  and  soldiers,  to  avenge  the  insults  of  the 
haughty  Philip  and  his  Invincible  Armada.  Lord  Ef^ 
fingham  commanded  the  fleet,  accompanied  by  all  the 
gallant  spirits  of  the  day ;  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir 
Comiers  Clifford,  Sir  Creorge  Carew,  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  destination  of  the  fleet  was 
not  known  until  after  it  put  to  sea,  and  thus  it  arrived  off 
Cadiz  without  any  intimation.  Essex,  when  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  cautious  admiral  to  make  the  attack,  was 
informed  that  the  queen,  careful  of  his  life,  had  ordered 
that  he  should  keep  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet. 
He  promised  to  do  so ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  leading  boldly  into  the  inner  harbor,  under  a 
dreadful  fire  from  the  batteries  on  either  side,  than,  throw- 
ing his  hat  overboard^  he  gave  way  to  his  impatience,  and 
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pressed  at  once  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  The 
inner  harbor  was  full  of  ships  newly  arrived,  and  laden 
with  bullion  and  the  precious  commodities  of  America. 
These  were  run  on  shore  by  the  Spanish  admiral,  the 
JDuke  of  Medina ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  headlong 
valor  of  the  English  was  about  to  prove  successful,  he  caus- 
ed them  to  be  fired.  Leaving  this  scene  of  conflagration, 
Essex  got  possession  of  Puntalis,  and,  no  longer  ruled  bj 
any  will  but  his  own,  marched  with  his  soldiers  along  the 
narrow  causeway  which Jeads  from  Leon  to  Cadiz,  and, 
regardless  of  the  batteries  that  swept  his  ranks,  stoimed 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  Spaniards  fought  as  usual, 
from  house  to  house,  and  many  of  the  English  were  slain; 
of  the  Spaniards  many  more,  not  less  than  four  thousand, 
but  none  in  cold  blood.  When  the  resistance  ceased, 
the  town  was  given  over  to  plunder,  and  the  generals 
having  taken  their  stations  in  the  town  hall,  the  principal 
inhabitants  came  to  kiss  their  feet.  The  priests  and  nana 
were  dismissed  unconditionally ;  but  the  rest  of  the  popu* 
lation  were  compelled  to  give  hostages  for  the  paymeai 
of  a  stipulated  ransom.  This  done,  the  treasure  was  ea^ 
barked,  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  the  city  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  Thus  perished 
Cadiz,  and  with  her  the  statue  of  Alexander,  and  every 
trace  of  her  pristine  greatness.* 

Upon  the  later  glories,  and  still  later  misfortunes  of 
Cadiz,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  The  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  city,  the  thousand  masts  that  filled  its 
port,  when  this  was  the  only  corner  of  the  Peninsula  ud- 
trod  by  the  foot  of  the  usurper  ;  the  fearless  prodamatioa 
of  the  constitution  of  the  year  18 12  by  the  Spanish  Coites, 

*  The  plunder  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  ducats,  and 
six  millions  perished  with  the  fleet.  The  loss  by  the  universal  confla- 
gration, like  the  misery  consequent  upon  it,  is  of  course  inestimalife. 
See  Hume,  Klariana,  James'  History  of  Straits,  &c. 
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under  the  very  fire  of  Matagorda ;  the  later  revolu- 
tion in  this  same  island  of  Leon  by  Riego  and  Quiroga, 
and  the  very  troops  who  were  about  to  depart  to  replace 
the  caat-ofT  fetters  of  the  free  Americans ;  and  finally,  the 
gloomy  drama  of  1823,  are  all  things  of  yesterday,  in  the 
recollection  of  every  one.     But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
take  a  view  of  Cadiz,  as  she  now  presents  herself  to  the 
attention  of  the  stranger.    Her  population  has  been  late^ 
ly  set  down  at  sixtytwo  thousand ;  but  it  is  doubtless 
much  lessened  since  the  fall  of  commerce,  if  any  opinion 
may  be  formed  firom  the  number  of  vacant  houses  to  be 
seen  everywhere.    To  the  standing  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants, however,  must  now  be  added  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand French,  who  have  their  quarters  in  and  about  the 
city.    These  add  much  to  the  life  and  gaiety  of  the  place, 
in  both  of  which  particulars  it  would  without  them  be  very 
deficients    They  are  the  soul  of  the  theatres,  the  public 
walks,  and  the  cofiee-houses,  where  soldiers  and  officeiB 
meet  as  on  a  neutral  ground,  captains  going  with  ci^tains, 
lieutenants  with  their  equals,  and  corporals  with  corpo- 
rals, and  wh#re  of  whatever  grade  they  are  equally  con- 
spicuous for  correct  dejportment  and  civility.     I  hav# 
often  been  amused  with  the  conversation  of  the  commoA 
soldiers  and  sub-officers.     Sometimes  they  admire  the 
beauty  of  a  female  whom  they  have  just  passed  or  who 
is  walking  before  them,  speaking  critically  of  whatever 
is  pleasing  and  lovely  in  her  fuce  or  figure,  and  talking, 
perhaps  purposely,  in  a  high  whisper,  that  they  may  be 
overhead,  as  if  by  accident,  by  the  object  of  their  ad- 
miration— ^not  so  bud  as  to  embarrass,  yet  just  loud 
enough  to  please  and  flatter.     Sometimes,  too,  and  much 
oilener,(hey  talk  about  the  prospects  of  war,  and  gaining 
glory  and  advancement ;  the  corporal  declaims  upon  la 
tactique  mUiiaire,  and  sighs  for  quelque  peu  de  jpromofion, 
the  height  of  his  present  ambition  being  to  win  the  half 
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flilver  epaulette  of  the  sergeant-major,  or  to  become  a  tub* 
lieutenant  and  reach  the  first  step  above  the  rank  of  sow 
offider.  Even  in  their  cups  and  revelry  these  light-heart- 
ed fellows  continue  to  amuse  ;  and  when  sometimes  they 
sit  too  long  over  the  hardy  wines  of  Spain,  forgetting  that 
they  have  not  to  deal  with  ihepetiisviM  of  their  province^ 
instead  of  passing  insults,  which  among  them  can  never 
be  washed  away  except  by  blood,  instead  of  pulling  oat 
their  swords,  or  belaboring  each  other  with  their  fists, 
which  they  never  do,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  they  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  overcome  with  a  rare  kindness,  and  the 
most  drunken  fellow  of  the  company  is  taken  with  the 
fancy  of  assisting  his  companions  in  this  their  helpless 
condition.  Should  a  sudden  reel  of  this  officious  assist- 
ant, or  the  twisting  of  his  spur  or  sabre,  bring  a  whole 
group  to  the  ground,  instead  of  coming  to  blows  thej 
laugh  at  the  accident,  and  fall  to  hugging  and  kissing 
each  other.  Hardy  and  intrepid  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, the  social  sentiment  is  strong  in  the  breast  of  the 
Frenchman — ^frank,  generous,  and  loyal,  he  is  a  stranger 
to  jealousy  and  suspicion,  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  his 
hand  to  a  friend,  and  lay  his  heart  at  the  feet  of  the  near- 
est fair  one. 

On  the  Sunday  which  I  passed  in  Cadiz,  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  witness  a  military  mass,  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  soldiery.  At  the  proper  hour 
the  general  arrived  and  took  his  seat,  attended  by  his  staff, 
and  the  veteran  colonels  of  the  difierent  regiments,  their 
breasts  decorated  with  stars  and  other  insignia.  Present- 
ly the  advancing  troops  are  heard,  and  by  and  by  thej 
enter  the  church  with  clang  of  drum  and  trumpet ;  the 
arches  resound  to  the  stem  orders  of  the  conunander,  and 
the  pavement  rattles  with  their  descending  muskets. 

The  veteran  Sapeurs  with  their  bear-skin  caps,  their 
long  beards,  white  aprons,  and  shouldered  axes,  march 
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boldly  up  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  seem  ready  to  take 
heaven  by  holy  violence.  The  drums  are  silent ;  the  din 
of  arms  ceases  ;  not  a  whisper  is  heard  ;  and  the  solemn 
service  commences.  At  length,  the  Host  is  elevated  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  multitude,  a  bell  rings,  and  the 
soldiers,  with  uncovered  heads  and  arms  reversed,  kneel 
humbly  upon  the  pavement.  At  that  moment  a  gently 
swelling  burst  of  music  is  heard  resounding  in  the  dome, 
dissolving  the  soul  into  tenderness,  and  soothing  it  with 
the  promise  of  reconciliation. 

Though  no  nation  and  no  soldiers  are  calculated  to 
ingratiate  themselves  like  the  French,  yet  a  yoke, 
whether  it  be  made  of  wood  or  iron,  is  always  heavy  to 
the  wearer.  There  are  many  abuses  consequent  upon 
this  military  occupation,  injurious  alike  to  the  nation  and 
the  city,  and  which  are  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  while  ; 
for  these  new  masters  seem  firmly  fixed  at  Cadiz,  which 
they  certainly  have  as  good  a  right  to,  and,  for  aught  wa 
know,  are  as  likely  to  keep  as  the  English  to  maintain 
Gibraltar.*  The  French  government,  it  seems,  openly 
countenances  the  contraband  introduction  of  goods  from 
France,  with  the  view  of  giving  enlarged  outlets  to  the 
national  industry.  Thus  whole  cargoes  of  flour,  provis- 
ions, and  even  fancy  goods,  ar^e  landed  under  the  pretence 
of  being  stores  for  the  army  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations in  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  that  all 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  armies  may  be  intro- 
duced from  France,  free  of  charge.  The  government  is, 
doubtless,  unwise  in  encouraging  these  practices,  or  at 
least  in  employing  its  military  and  naval  officers  in  such 
service  ;  for  any  slight  advantage  that  may  be  thus  gained 
by  the  monopoly  of  a  lucrative  trade,  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  moral  injury  which  it  produces  upon 

*  Cadiz  is  now  evacuated. 
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the  military  character.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  result.  The  French  ships  of  war^  stfitioned  at 
Cadiz,  instead  of  cruising  about  to  gain  that  nautical  ex- 
perience which  the  officers  so  greatly  need,  remaia  al* 
most  constantly  in  port.  The  officers  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  the  gaieties  of  the  shore,  or  employ 
themselves  m  smuggling  valuable  goods  into  Cadiz  and 
the  environs;  nay,  to  so  shameful  an  extent  is  this  thing 
carried,  that  I  have  even  heard  of  their  going  on  board 
an  American  ship,  newly  arrived  from  the  Havana,  to 
offi^r  their  assistance  in  landing  any  Spanish  cigars  that 
the  captain  might  be  anxious  to  send  on  shore  without  ea- 
countering  the  vexations  of  the  custom-house.  This  sick* 
ly  and  demoralizing  contraband,  with  lui  occasional  ar- 
rival from  the  colonies,  and  a  coasting  trade,  firequentlj 
interrupted  by  the  South  American  pirates,  comprise  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  once  flourishing  mart.  The  im- 
poverishment consequent  upon  such  a  decline,  in  a  place 
entirely  destitute  of  agricultural  resources,  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  and  the  evil  has  been  increased  into  tenfold 
misery  by  the  proscription  of  many  patriots — a  class 
more  numerous  and  respectable  in  Cadiz  than  elsewhere 
— the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  abandonment  of 
their  families  to  starvation  and  ignominy.  This  misery 
speaks  for  itself.  Scarce,  indeed,  may  one  go  forth  into 
the  streets,  by  day  or  night,  without  being  pursued  by 
crowds  9f  beggars,  and  not  unfirequently  by  women  de- 
cently dressed,  who  still  preserve  a  semblance  of  their  for- 
mer elegance,  though  begging  their  daily  bread;  or,  worst 
of  all,  seeking  a  market  for  the  charms  of  a  daughter,  bom 
like  themselves,  not  merely  to  loveliness  and  beauty,  but 
likewise  to  wealth  and  a  good  name,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  happiest  connexions. 

The  decline  of  Cadiz  is,  however,  so  modem  a  disaster, 
that  it  still  continues  to  maintain  its  beauty.   It  is  indeed, 
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BO  ftr  ag  streets  and  houses  and  general  disposition  go,  the 
handsomest  city  in  Spain^and  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
the  world.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  hy  a  fine  wall, 
washed  by  the  waves,  within  which  is  a  rampart,  form- 
ing the  complete  circuit  of  the  city,  and  affording  a  con- 
tinuous walk,  which  commands  a  broad  view  of  the  sea 
without,  or  of  the  bay  and  distant  land  and  the  narrow 
isthmus  leading  to  the  Isla.  Within  this  rampart  lies  the 
city,  beautifully  laid  out  with  abundance  of  squares,  and 
fine  streets,  with  side-walks,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  houses  are  very  beautiful,  as  well  as 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climate.  They  are  built  in  the 
style  which  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  now  gene- 
ral throughout  Spain  ;  being  of  two  stories,  with  a  square 
in  the  centre,  and  a  double  •  gallery,  supported  on  col- 
umns of  marble,  running  round  the  interior.  In  summer 
an  awning  is  spread  over  the  area  of  this  square,  and 
being  wet  from  time  to  time,  the  place  is  always  kept  cool. 
The  sun  is  never  permitted  to  enter  this  pleasant  retreat, 
where  the  evening  tertulia  is  held ;  where  the  chocolate  is 
served,  and  the  lover  is  admitted  to  touch  his  guitar  and 
pour  out  his  passion  in  the  eloquence  of  song,  or  to  listen 
to  a  sweeter  melody,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  wit  and  merri- 
ment from  the  frolic  sallies  of  some  bewitching  Gaditana. 
The  windows  on  the  street  reach  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
tile  floor,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  air.  Each 
has  a  balcony,  furnished  with  a  green  veranda,  through  the 
lattices  of  which  you  may  sometimes  catch  sight  of  a  fair 
tenant,  sitting  amid  plants  and  flowers,  covering  a  hand- 
kerchief with  the  elaborate  embroidery  which  the  Span- 
ish ladies  love,  whilst  the  rose,  the  geranium,  and  the  lav- 
ender encompass  her  with  perfumes,  and  the  canary  which 
hangs  above  keeps  constantly  greeting  her  with  his  song. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  at  Cadiz  in  the  way  of 
paintings  and  public  buildings.  The  convents  and  church- 
es are  in  smaller  numbers  and  on  a  poorer  footine  than 
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ebewhere;  for  they  and  ccNaunerce  do  not  aeem  to 
have  flourished  together.  There  are,  however,  sevMsl 
benevolent  inBtitutions  which  do  great  credit  to  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  Cadiz  :  such  are  the  Almshouse,  whtt«  sev* 
oral  hundreds  of  poor  people  are  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  doing  what  they  can  towards  suppoitiiig 
themselves,  and  receiving  pay  for  what  they  earn  over 
and  above  their  own  maintenance  ;  and  the  Acadeoay  of 
San  Ferando,  where  the  fine  arts  are  gratuitously  tau^ 
with  even  greater  skill  than  at  Madrid.  Such  also  is  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  similar  to  that  of 
Madrid.  The  patriotic  individuals  who  compose  it,  have 
here  established  a  garden  for  the  acclimation  of  valuable 
foreign  plants  and  other  productions.  Among  other  things 
that  may  be  seen  in  this  garden,  is  the  cochineal  bug. 
The  eggs  of  the  female  are  put  into  a  little  piece  of  gauze, 
and  pinned  to  a  leaf  ^f  the  prickly  pear.  When  hatched, 
they  crawl  through  the  apertures  of  the  gauze,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  plant,  which  furnishes  them  with 
food.  When  they  have  gained  the  full  growth,  and  are 
bloated  with  blood  which  furnishes  the  dye,  they  are 
knocked  with  a  knife  from  the  plant  into  some  Uquid 
which  destroys  life.  They  are  then  packed  up  in  their 
natural  state,  and  become  a  marketable  article.  These 
bugs  were  for  a  long  while  considered  the  seed  of  a^Miie 
Mexican  plant ;  but  the  agricultural  societies  of  Cadiz, 
Seville,  and  Malaga,  are  now  busily  employed  in  distri- 
bttting  them  gratuitously  among  the  cultivators.  As  the 
plant  and  insect  thrive  well  in  this  genial  climate, 
and  require  very  little  trouble  and  attention,  this  most 
precious  of  all  dyes,  which  furnishes  the  manufiicturer 
with  his  scarlet  crimson,  the  landscape  painter  with  his 
carmine,  and  the  frail  and  palefaced  with  their  rouge,  is 
likely  to  become  both  cheap  and  abundant. . 

The  best  view  of  Cadiz,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
situation  and  appearance,  is  from  the  top  of  the  aiffnal 
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tower.  Tkence  the  eye  takes  in  a  proapect,  which,  to 
thoae  but  little  accustomed  to  sea  scenery,  must  indeed 
be  enchanting.  If  yon  look  eastward,  your  eye  foUows 
the  narrow  causeway  leading  to  Leon,  takes  in  the  bat- 
teries that  defend  the* inner  harbor,  and  .diBCOvers  the 
verdant  coast,  whitened  at  intervals  by  many  villages. 
Medina  Sidonia,  founded  by  the  Phcenicians  of  Sidon, 
rears  itself  in  the  distance  ;  and  farther  yet  may  be 
fidatly  seen  the  cloud-covered  mountains  of  Ronda. 
Returning  seaward,  you  follow  the  line  of  the  bay,  and 
point  to  Puerto  Real,  Santa  Maria,  and  Rota,  taking  in 
the  fleet  that  floats  in  the  roads,  and  the  ships  that  every- 
where cover  the  sea,  where  wave  succeeds  wave  in 
dwindled  perspective,  until  far  in  the  west  it  is  seen  to 
blend  its  blue  outline  with  the  kindred  azure  of  the  sky. 

Nor  does  Cadiz  itself  lose  anything  when  thus  seen 
from  above.  Instead  of  the  awkward  combination  of 
tile  roofs  and  chimnies,  which  the  tops  of  houses  usually 
ofier,  we  have  here  a  level  surface  smoothly  plastered, 
connecting  all  the  houses  of  the  same  block,  where  the 
Lame  Devil  could  have  hopped  about  with  much  greater 
convenience  and  security  than  upon  the  breakneck  roo& 
of  Madrid,  and  of  which  sundry  devils  who  are  not  lame, 
though  they  deserve  to  be  so,  make  use  to  pass  noctur- 
nally  from  house  to  house.  In  overlooking  this  range 
of  roofs,  you  can  trace  the  interior  courts  with  the  noisy 
streets  and  public  places,  whilst  the  pleasanter  region  above 
is  covered  in  some  instances  with  orange-trees  and  flow- 
er-pots. Almost  every  house  has  its  towering  kiosk, 
where,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  wealthier  classes 
of  GaditanoB  and  Gaditanas  repair,  to  enjoy  the  view  and 
fly  kites,  for  which  diversion  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  an  equal  bias.  Even  the  great  Ferdinand  caught 
the  kite  flying  infection ;  for  while  the  greater  Angou- 
leme — ^Paciflcator  of  Andujar — was  debauching  the  easy 
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virtue  of  the  Trocadero,  and  buying  the  pririlege  of  htf- 
ing  his  deeds  of  arms  emblazoned  npon  the  arch  reared 
in  honor  of  the  little  Napoleon,  Ferdinand  was  flying  \m 
royal  kite,  and  smoking  hahunoa  pwro9 — indifiereot  to  tke 
result  of  a  contest,  which  was  merely  to  decide  whether 
he  was  to  be  henceforth  the  senraat'of  the  Constitution 
or  the  slave  of  the  clergy. 

But  let  me  not  forget  the  Plaza-de-8an  Antonio,  nor, 
least  of  all,  the  shady  Alameda  ;  for  these  are  the  night- 
ly resort  of  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Cadiz.    No  one 
who  has  been  there  has  ever  dared  to  gainsay  the  ehtms 
of  the  Craditana — ^none  to  deny  that,  of  all  tbe  creatures 
in  creation,  she  is  the  most  lovely,  the  most  enchanting. 
She  is,  for  the  most  part,  tall,  slender-waisted,  and  deli- 
cate ;  yet  no  one,  who  had  an  eye  to  the  healthy  fulness 
of  her  cheek  and  other  indications  of  em  hon  paUU — or,  to 
keep  to  our  own  tongue,  of  good  condition — and  to  the    i 
assured  precision  and  elasticity  of  her  step,  woaM  ever    i 
accuse  her  of  leanness  or  flaccidity.     As  for  her  ankle,    j 
it  is  round  and  springy,  and  is  seen  to  tenfold  advantage    | 
through  the  silken  net-work  of  her  stocking.     Her  well-   | 
turned  foot,  ready  at  each  step  to  abandon  its  little  slip-   | 
per,  is  taken  up  and  put  down  again  naturally,  and  without 
affectation,  yet  with  an  exquisite  grace.     Her  basquinis,   , 
once  a  petticoat  of  mohair,  but  now  a  silken  gown^  i?  i 
festooned  with  cord  and  tassels  or  golden  bells,  and  load-  j 
ed  with  lead  so  as  to  fit  closely  round  a  form,  to  which 
the  climate  allows  the  incumbrance  of  but  a  single  addi- 
tional garment.     Whilst  the  right  hand  opens  and  shuts 
the  fan,  or  waves  it  with  wondrous  volubility  in  signal  of 
recognition,  the  glossy  taper  fingers  of  the  left,  strung 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  confine  the  floating  sides 
of  the  mantilla,  and  assist  in  concealing  those  charms  the 
basquinia  alone  id  scarce  able  to  cover.     The  rich  ioUs 
of  the  mantilla  give  a  spread  and  dignity  to  the  bust,  yet 
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do  by  no  meaaB  conceal  the  jet  black  festoons  of  her  hair, 
her  round  and  sunny  cheek,  her  coral  lips,  and  those  black 
and  brilliant  eyes,  now  fuU  of  animation  and  fire,  now 
ready  to  dissolve  with  tenderness,  and  seeming  to  beseech 
yoo  to  woo  and  to  win  her.  Nowhere  does  the  materi- 
al woman  reach  the  perfection  of  Cadiz  ;  nowhere  does 
she  attain  so  rare  a  grace.  There  is,  indeed,  a  charm 
in  every  look  of  the  Gaditana,  a  harmony,  a  fascination 
in  each  well-poised  movement,  that  at  once  storms  the 
senses,  and  breaks  through  the  barrier  of  the  most  stub- 
born morality. ''^ 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

KINGDOM  OF  SEVILLE. 

Levanter. — The  Tartana  and  her  Compan7.-«-LeaTe  Cadiz. — Retnrn  and  take 
Hone.— Leon,  Carraca,  and  the  Sacred  Salt  Pana— Ghielana  and  Vegel.— 
NIglit  Bide  in  the  Bfoantaios^The  Nif htingale.— Btominf  Ride  and  Aobber 
Scenei.— Firit  View  of  Gi^altar.— The  Month  of  Fire.--Contrait. 

One  of  my  first  cares  on  reaching  Cadiz  had  been  to  find 
a  vessel  bound  to  Gibraltar.  For  this  purpose  I  was 
referred  to  one  Signor  Maccaroni,  a  pains-taking  Italian, 
who  kept  a  petty  shop  near  to  the  Plaza  de  Mar,  for  the 
sale  of  seamen's  clothing.  As  a  collateral  branch  of 
trade,  he  received  the  consignment  of  small  craft,  com- 
manded by  his  countrymen,  into  whose  hands  the  chief 

*  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  all  ages  the  females  of  Cadiz  haw 
been  fiunous  for  their  BJngiilar  grace  and  beauty.  Under  the  Roman 
domination  their  fame  knew  no  other  limits  than  those  of  the  empire, 
throughout  which  they  were  noted  for  their  elegance,  their  gaiety,  and 
their  pbwers  of  fiutcination.  If  we  may  believe  the  Childe,  the  race 
has  by  no  means  degenerated  in  these  days  of  the  basquinia  and  man- 
tiUa. 
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coasting  trade  of  Spain  is  now  fallen  ;  for  Teasels  are  no 
longer  able  to  sail,  even  coastwise,  under  Spanish  colon, 
from  the  numbers  and  boldness  of  the  Sonth  American 
pirates.  I  found  in  the  Signer,  a  thin-legged,  meagre- 
faced  little  man,  snuffed  to  death,  and  wasted  with  the 
cares  of  business.  When  he  had  learned  my  desire,  he 
told  me,  in  modified  and  sweetened  Spanish  and  in  a  great 
hurry,  that  he  had  something  that  would  suit  me  exactly ; 
that  there  was  a  iartanay  which  he  had  just  been  clearing 
at  the  custom-house,  and  that  if  the  levanter  stopped 
blowing,  God  willing,  it  should  set  Sail  the  next  morning. 
We  were  yet  talking  the  matter  over,  when  the  skipper 
of  the  tartana  entered — a  stout,  double-fisted,  hale  old 
man,  with  a  white  weather-beaten  face,  and  eyes  screv- 
ed  up  to  a  focus  from  much  looking  at  squalls  and  ieyan- 
ters.  We  were  soon  agreed  concerning  the  price,  and 
the  skipper,  who  had  been  reconnoitering  the  heavens^ 
added  that  the  clouds  were  rising  in  the  west,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  wind  from  that  quarter.  The  clouds^ 
however,  rose  to  little  purpose  ;  they  were  driven  back 
again  by  the  levanter,  which  continued  to  blow  on,  all 
prognostications  of  the  weatherwise  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. This  state  of  things  continued,  day  after 
day,  for  nearly  a  week.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  suffer 
from  impatience  and  disappointihent  ijinder  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  a  levanter,  where  mingled  languor  and 
irritability  comes  over  the  whole  creation,  the  case  be- 
comes intolerable.  He  who  has  been  at  Cadiz  at  such 
a  time  will  never  forget  his  sensations.  They  are  well 
described  by  Fischer,  in  his  interesting  letters  on  Spain. 
^  When  the  aolano  blows  at  Cadiz,  the  wind  comes  preg^ 
nant  with  sufibcating  vapors  from  the  African  desert; 
the  atmosphere  has  the  appearance  of  bluish  vapor,  and 
seems  &irly  on  fire  ;  and  the  sun,  as  seen  through  it, 
looks  large  and  broken  :  the  sea  becomes  cahn  and 

A 
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smooth,  the  water  bo  warm  that  the  fish  come  panting  to 
t|ie  surface.  The  air  is  close  and  burning,  like  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  oven,  and  the  birds  show  their  uneasiness  in 
it  by  fljing  in  a  lower  region ;  dogs  hide  themselves ; 
cats  seem  in  a  rage  ;  mules  gasp  and  stagger  ;  fowls  be- 
come restless  ;  and  pigs  roll  4^ver  in  the  dust.  In  man  it 
produces  tension  of  the  nerves,  renders  circulation  slower, 
and  excites  to  excess  and.  voluptuousness  ;  the  imagina- 
tion is  bewildered ;  the  senses  inebriated  ;  aad  all  aban- 
don themselves  to  a  resistless  instinct,  which  is  excited 
by  solicitation  and  authorised  by  example/* 

Everything,  however,  has  its  end,  and  so  has  a  levan- 
ter.  At  length  the  wind  became  calm  in  the  night,  and 
with  the  morning  sun  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  west, 
bringing  with  it  the  refreshing  air  of  the  ocean.  Our  cap- 
tain went  round,  beating  up  the  quarters  of  his  passengers, 
and  before  the  ebb  tide  began  to  make  at  noon,  we  were 
aU  snugly  deposited  upon  the  deck  of  the  little  tartana. 
She  turned  out  to  be  a  vessel  of  about  thirty  tons,  with 
one  large  lateen  sail,  a  jib  and  jigger,  which  was  planted 
upon  the  tafrail  and  took  care  of  itself  without  assistance 
firom  the  crew.  As  for  the  cabin,  it  was  about  six  feet 
long,  with  two  beggarly  births,  which  served  as  benches  ; 

*  This  coincides  exactly  with  what  we  are  told  in  the  excellent  work 
of  Bowles,  on  the  Natural  History  and  Physical  Creography  of  Spain. 
'  EU  viento  solano  es  tan  peijudicial  en  Cadiz  como  en  Sevilla,  donde 
trafltoma  la  cabeza  y  enciende  la  sangre  de  modo  que  mientras  reyna, 
•e  ven  excesos  de  todas  espedas,  cuando  sopla  dies  o  dooe  dias  en  Cadiz 
causa  loe  mismos  desordenes,  introduce  grandtf  acrimonia  en^la  sangre^ 
■obie  todo  en  las  mugerea^  poniendo  en  tal  tension  sus  fibras,  que  algunas 
Uegan  a  padecer  el  furor  uterino,  y  no  cesan  loe  sintomas  hasta  que  los 
vientos  contrarios  discipan  bus  malignas  influencias/ 
*  Lo  que  dice  Fischer  del "  ejcinpio  publico  "  se  puede  interpretar  litenl- 
mente.  Yo  he  visto  de  mis  ojos  en  vaiios  cuidades  de  Andaluda,  que 
euando  sopla  el  solano  y  aun  cuando  no  sopla,  las  calles  abiertas  no 
ofteeen  stempre  altares)  des  deniadoe,  para  los  sacrifidos  de  Venus.' 
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one  of  which  was  assigned  to  a  female  passenger,  the 
other  to  me.  A  little  table  constituted  the  only  fomiture 
of  the  cabin,  and  a  colored  print  of  the  Virgin  froniapio> 
ture  of  Raphael,  its  only  ornament.  This  formed  a  sort 
of  shrine  against  the  rudder-case.  As  we  were  saiMiig 
under  thei  auspices  of  her  ladyship,  and  indeed  bore 
her  name,  the  little  barque  being  called  the  Virgin  of 
Carmel,  so  soon  as  I  discovered  her  presence,  I  hastened 
to  make  my  obeisance.  Among  our  passengers  was  a 
rough  spoken,  but  shrewd  and  sensibie  Catalan,  who 
was  going  to  Lisbon,  but  who,  not  being  able  to  sail  direct, 
from  the  existing  non-intercourse  growing  out  of  the  fear 
of  constitutional  contagion,  had  obtained  a  passport  to  re- 
turn to  Catalonia,  intending  to  shape  his  course  according 
to  his  own  fancy,  when  he  should  find  himself  in  Gibraltar. 
Beside  the  female  passenger  who  shared  the  cabin 
with  me,  there  were  several  other  women  who  sat  in  the 
hold.  There  was  also  a  Moor  of  Tetuan.  He  was  a 
middle-sized,  well  looking  man^  with  a  large  white  tur- 
ban over  a  red  cap  ;  a  pair  of  big  cloth  breeches  that 
were  put  on  with  a  drawing-string  or  sash  ;  and  a  neat 
blue  jacket,  slashed  at  the  sleeves  and  covered  with  em- 
broidery. A  loose  haick  or^cloth  overcoat,  without  cape 
or  collar,  completed  his  costume.  He  had  traded  many 
years  to  Spain  in  a  petty  barter  of  fruit,  slippers,  and  oth- 
er productions  of  his  country,  and  spoke  the  language  well, 
though  with  an  addition  to  the  strongly  guttural  accent 
which.is  proper  to  it,  and  which,  doubtless,  had  its  origin 
firom  the  intercourse  with  his  countrymen  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  domination.  He  was  an  intelligent,  liberal 
fellow  enough,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  dress,  which 
was  completely  national,  he  looked  less  like  an  Arab  or 
Moor  than  many  Spaniards  to  be  daily  met  with  in  Andalu- 
sia. Indeed,  his  ancestors  were  of  Granadian  origin, 
and  his  name  of  Muhamad-Bueno,  as  I  saw  it  endorsed 
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OQ  hiB  passport,  bad  certainly  as  much  of  Spanish  in  it  as 
of  Arabic.  He  seemed,  too,  to  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
pride  for  Andalusia,  and  boasted  much  of  its  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  He  spoke  of  its  mild  temperature  ;  its  pleasant 
sky  ;  of  the  regularity  of  the  seasons  ;  of  the  valuable 
mines  contained  in  its  mountains  ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
ai^d  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  productions ;  its 
excellent  wheat,  delicious  fruits,  the  beauty  and  per- 
fumes of  its  flowers,  and  the  value  of  many  plants,  which 
now  grow  unknown  and  ungathered  upon  its  mountains  ; 
but  above  all,  he  seemed  to  remember  the  freshness  and 
abundance  of  the  waters,  which  trickle  everywhere  down 
the  side  of  its  mountains,  slaking  the  thirst  of  men  and 
animals,  and  quickening  the  earth  with  fertility  and  beauty. 
His  countrymen,  though  now  they  could  scarce  procure 
the  privilege  of  passing  like  strangers  over  its  soil,  had 
once  introduced  many  plants  and  trees  before  unknown, 
and  which  now  form  its  greatest  riches  j  as  well  as  the 
system  of  cultivation,  still  practised  by  the  Spaniards. 
Though  Muhamad  seemed  a  familiar,  amusing  fellow,  he 
was  yet  a  strict  observer  of  the  tenets  and  prescriptions 
of  his  faith.  Afler  mak^  a  sparing  meal  of  some  fried 
£sh,  which  he  brought  «with  him  in  a  straw  pannier,  he 
washed  his  hands  carefully,  over  the  side  of  the  vessel ; 
and  at  sundown,  turning  his  back  upon  the  west,  he  bent 
forward  in  a  reverential  posture,  and  seemed  busted  in 
his  devotions. 

As  soon  as  the  skipper  arrived  on  board,  he  hastened 
to  remove  his  beaver  hat,  high-heeled  boots,  and  a  long 
blue  coat,  which,  to  use  a  sea  phrase,  sheeted  close 
home  to  his  ankles.  These  being  snugly  deposited  in  a 
chest,  were  replaced  by  a  broad-brimmed  tarpaulin,  a 
pair  of  canvass  trowsers,  which  had  stiffened  to  the  shape 
of  his  legs,  and  a  well-worn  jacket,  that  had  little  to  fear 
either  from  tar  or  tallow.     This  dond,  the  captain  hopped 
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upon  deck,  quite  himself  again,  and  began  bustling 
about  to  hoist  the  boat  in  and  lash  it  to  the  deck,  prepare 
the  sails  and  rigging  for  evolutions,  and  shorten  in  the 
cable.  The  remaining  time  until  high  water  was  em- 
ployed in  writing  the  log ;  a  task  which  was  executed 
under  the  direction  of  the  captain  by  a  young  Spaniard 
of  broken  down  appearance,  whose  cachuca  might  have 
bespoken  the  victim  of  some  political  heresy.  *  As  finr 
the  skipper  himself,  though  his  appearance  and  conver- 
sation would  have  promised  better  things,  he  could  not 
write  a  word,  not  even  his  own  name,  though  Italian  and 
made  up  of  vowels.  The  scribe  was  not  the  only  Span- 
iard of  our  crew  ;  they  were  nearly  all  of  that  nation,  the 
vessel  itself  being  owned  in  Cadiz,  though  sailing  as  the 
property  of  the  Genoese  captain.  Nothing  that  I  had 
yet  seen  in  Spain  furnished  so  complete  an  illustratioa 
of  her  fallen  fortunes.  Here  ufas  the  property  of  a  na- 
tion, which  in  the  last  century  claimed  the  rank  of  the 
second  naval  power  in  the  world,  forced  to  skulk  and  take 
refuge  under  the  banner  of  a  petty  Italian  state. 

When  the  ebb  began  to  make,  we  loosed  and  spread 
our  sails,  weighed  anchor  and  turned  to  windward,  until 
the  lighthouse,  which  stands  uptfn  the  point  of  rocks, 
west  of  Cadiz,  was  completely  under  our  lee.  We  thea 
bore  away  to  the  south,  with  flowing  sheets,  and  when 
the  sun  sank  behind  the  well-defined  horizon,  Cadiz,  with 
its  snow-white  dwellings,  its  many  belvederes  and  lofty 
light-tower,  grew  low  and  trembled,  as  we  rose  and  fell 
upon  the  waves,  and  seemed  ready  to  merge  into  the 
ocean.  Thus  we  went  quietly  forward ;  the  wind  was 
light,  and  the  sea  was  covered  in  every  direction  with 
vessels  large  and  small,  intersecting  each  other's  tracks, 
as  with  various  intent,  though  with  equal  assiduity,  they 

*  Cape  were  the  badge  of  the  ConstitutioDali. 
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soiiglit  or  abandoned  the  port,  or  stood  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Having  discussed  the  leg  of  a  capon  and  some  Seville 
bread,  seasoned  with  a  bottle  of  Manzanilla,  sent  me  by 
a  friend,  while  the  captain  and  crew  were  busy  with  the 
humbler  fkre  of  oil,  vinegar,  garlic,  and  red  herrings,  I 
continued  rolled  in  my  cloak  and  reclining  upon  the 
deck  until  a  late  hour,  beguiled  by  the  interesting  con- 
rersation  of  the  Moor  and  the  well-sung  song  of  our 
Italian  captain.  At  last,  overcome  with  sleep,  I  sought 
out  my  birth  below.  It  was  filthy  enough,  and  by  no 
means  exclusively  my  own  ;  yet  the  dash  of  the  water 
as  we  cut  it  with  our  prow,  the  roll  of  our  little  bark,  and  the 
flapping  of  the  sails,  all  promoted  drowsiness,  and  soon  put 
me  to  sleep  with  the  prospect  of  waking  the  next  mom" 
ing  at  Gibraltar.  But  this  world  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment, more  especially  tKe  watery  portion.  In  truth,  it 
was  not  long  after  midnight  before  I  was  roused  by  the 
quickened  roll  of  the  tart  ana,  the  shifting  of  sails,  rustling 
of  cordage^  and  noise  of  feet  upon  deck,  as  the  seamen 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  skipper.  The  women,  too,  in 
the  hold,  as  well  as  my  fellow  passenger  in  the  cabin, 
who  had  ate  heartily  of  the  provisions  the  Zoning  before, 
were  now  paying  the  customary  forfeit,  retching,  sighing, 
and  bewailing  their  fate,  in  a  way  to  inspire  the  pity  of 
any  one  but  a  sailor.  Gathering  myself  up,  I  projected 
my  head  above  the  companion,  when  the  mystery  was  soon 
solved  by  the  doleful  note  of  the  captain,  as  he  stood  at 
the  helm  looking  reproachfully  at  the  wind,  and  crying—** 
^Levante  !  levanU  .''  The  fact  was,  that  though  there 
had  been  a  light  western  breeze  on  t>ur  departure  from 
Cadiz,  yet  the  wind  and  sea  still  continued  to  move  out 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Nevertheless,  as  there  is  uniform- 
ly a  strong  current  running  into  the  Straits,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
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proceeding  in  our  hark,  which,  though  small,  was  better 
adapted  to  encounter  head  winds  and  stormy  weatlier, 
than  the  deckless  caravels,  in  which  the  countrymen  of 
our  skipper  had  started  three  centuries  before,  from  netr- 
I7  the  same  point,  in  search  of  a  new  world.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  I  had  not  made  due  allowance  for  the 
creeping  caution  of  Mediterranean  mariners ;  for,  on 
returning  to  the  deck  at  sunrise,  I  found  that  the 
skipper  had  been  frightened  back  by  the  bigness  of  the 
waves.  The  direction  of  our  prow  was  changed  from 
south  to  north,  the  bold  head-land  of  Trafalgar  was  fad- 
ing from  view,  and  the  white  dwellings  of  Cadiz  were 
again  rising  above  the  horizon^  like  the  marble  monu- 
ments of  a  grave -yard.  The  disappointed  and  unwel- 
come feeling  with  which  Cadiz  now  broke  upon  me,  ex- 
cited the  comparison.  The  evening  before,  I  had  parted 
with  the  place  in  an  excellent  humor  and  with  the  hap- 
piest impressions,  admiring  its  beauty,  and  exclaiming 
with  the  poet — ^  Adieu  !  fair  Cadiz  !  yea,  a  long 
adieu  ! ' — But  now,  at  the  expiration  of  a  dozen  hours, 
I  was  ready  to  send  it  to  the  devil. 

As  we  beat  out  of  the  harbor  the  night  before,  so  now 
we  had  to  beat  in  again.  Every  one  on  board  looked 
unhappy  ;  the  women  had  gone  through  their  sea  sick- 
ness to  no  purpose  ;  the  captain  seamed  his  forehead  ior 
to  such  a  fearful  frown  that  the  number  of  wrinkles  were 
doubled,  and  even  the  &ce  of  the  philosophic  Moor  had 
grown  longer  by  a  fathom.  I  was  no  stranger  to  their 
feelings ;  and  wheii  I  landed  upon  the  wharf,  encounter- 
ed anew  the  persecntions  of  the  aduaneros,  passed 
through  the  Plaza-de-Mar,  and  by  the  shop  of  the  lit- 
tle Italian,  who  was  astonished  to  see  me,  and  assailed 
me  with  a  volley  of  irritating  questions.  I  really  felt  miser- 
able. Every  one  seemed  to  be  pointing  at  me,  and  pity- 
ing my  disappointment.     I  felt  unwilhng  to  meet  the 
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fiiend  whoee  kindneas  had  rendered  mj  stay  el  Cadis  so 
i^gfeeaUe,  and  of  whom  I  had  taken  leave  for  at  leaat 
the  half  dozenth  time.  I  was  almoet  ashamed  even  to 
reluni  to  the  inn,  though  an  innkeeper  seldom  tires  of 
esereasing  hospitality. 

Determined  to  encounter  rohhers,  murder,  and  any 
other  inconvenience,  rather  than  trust  again  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  elements,  I  procured  a  couple  of  horses 
and  a  guide  the  next  morning,  and  after  breakfast  set 
out  from  Cadiz,  bag  and  baggage.  Our  horses  were 
flturdy,  active  beasts,  with  long  and  shaggy  manes  and 
tails ;  an  indication  of  having,  like  their  compatriot, 
Kocinante,  the  further  advantage  of  being  horses  of  all 
points.  I  was  mounted  upon  the  lighter  beast  of  the 
two,  with  a  large  Spanish  or  rather  Moorish  saddle^ 
high  b^re  and  behind,  with  broad  stirrups  of  sheet-iron, 
which,  being  pointed  at  the  comers,  served  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  spurs.  The  bridle  was  single,  with 
a  heavy  curb-bit,  by  means  of  which  one  could  bring  the 
horse  from  a  gallop  back  in  a  twinkling  upon  his  haunch- 
es. A  pack-saddle  being  accommodated  upon  the  back 
of  the  other  animal,  my  trunk  was  secured  upon  it 
crosswise,  and  behind  it  sat  the  guide,  directing  his 
horse,  though  a  spirited  animal,  by  means  of  a  halter. 
As  for  my  guide  and  only  companion  in  this  expedition, 
he  was  a  stout  and  fine-looking  Gallego,  of  about  forty 
years,  who  had  begun  by  being  a  porter  in  Cadiz,  and,, 
having  got  together  a  little  money,  had  bought  horses,  and 
now  served  as  a  guide  to  travellers  wishing  to  pass  to 
Seville,  Ronda,  Gibraltar,  or  Malaga.  Though  dressed 
in  a  jacket  and  tight  breeches  and  leggins,  after  the 
manner  of  Andalusia,  he  still  preserved  a  memento  of 
Gallicia  in  the  color  of  his  dress,  the  favorite  green  of 
his  native  mountains.  He  proved  to  be  a  faithful,  ac- 
tive, sprightly,  and  well-disposed  fellow,  so  that  I  soon 
felt  at  home  in  his  company. 
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Leaving  Matagarda  and  the  notorious  Trocadeio  oa 
the  left,  together  with  Fort  St  Louia,  built  by  that  atord^ 
old  cruiser  Dugay  Trouin,  we  came  over  a  Roman  cause- 
way to  the  Isla  de  Leon,  forever  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  second  Constitution.  This  place,  called  al- 
so the  city  of  San  Fernando,  contains  the  principid  observa- 
tory of  Spain,  where  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Epbeme- 
ris  are  still  calculated  and  published  for  the  benefit  of 
navigators  and  astronomers.  Carraca,  too,  which  lies 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  opens  upon  the  bay  of  Cadis, 
was  once  the  first  arsenal  of  Spain,  and  the  great  strong- 
hold of  her  naval  prowess.  There  was  little  left  to  indi- 
cate its  character  and  uses.  Of  the  eighty  ships  of  the 
line,  which  Spain  could  have  sent  to  sea  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  only  one  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  It  was, 
as  my  guide  told  me,  one  of  those  baought  from  Russia  in 
the  year  1820,  to  carry  out  the  expedition  destined  to  re- 
establish order  in  America,  and  which  chose  rather  to  turn 
its  attention  to  the  redress  of  domestic  grievances.  As 
it  lay  abandoned,  without  anchor  or  cable,  with  a  single 
mast  standing,  and  careened  against  a  mud  bank,  it  fur- 
nished a  fit,  yet  mournfiil  emblem  of  national  decline. 

Having  passed  through  a  sandy  tract,  which,  like  Cadiz, 
seems  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  in  dispute  between  land 
and  water,  and  destined,  if  we.  may  judge  from  experi- 
ence, to  fall  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter,  we 
at  length  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  insulates  the 
Isla,  and  trod  upon  terra  firma  of  a  less  equivocal  char- 
acter. In  looking  back  fi-om  this  point,  many  conical 
heaps  of  salt,  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water, 
may  be  seen  rising  like  tents  upon  the  even  surface  of 
the  shore.  Salt  being,  as  well  as  tobacco,  one  of  the 
government  monopolies,  is  sold  at  so  high  a  price  to 
the  natives,  as  even  to  check  the  use  of  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  At  the  same  time  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
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hood  may  see  foreigners  come  and  take  it  away  bjr  the 
slup  loady  and  Gx  a  mere  song.  The  Spaniards  neither 
understand  nor  admire  this  odious  distinction.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  a  good  high  price  to  government  for 
their  scanty  {Mttaace  of  tobacco,  because  it  comes  from 
the  extrangero  ;  but  this  measuring  out  of  salt,  a  produce 
of  their  own  country,  by  the  quart  to  Spaniards,  and  by 
the  bushel  to  the  English,  is  an  economical  subtlety  al* 
together  beyond  their  comprehension.  They,  peiiiaps, 
find  some  cause  of  consolation  in  the  pious  name  bestow-* 
ed  upon  the  salt-pans,  from  which  they  receive  their  sup- 
ply ;  lor  here  ships,  shops,  boats,  and  coaches  have  by 
no  means  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  Virgin. 
What  think  you  of  the  Salina  de  Maria  Santinma  ?  and 
what  of  the  iSoKna  del  Dulcisimo  ^omkre  de  Jeaus? 

Chiclana,  through  which  we  next  passed,  is  a  pretty, 
pleasant  place,  which,  m  the  better  days  of  Cadiz,  orig- 
inated in  the  wealth  of  her  merchants,  who  built  summer 
houses  here,  their  daily  retreat  from  the  dust  and  drudg- 
ery of  the  shop  and  warehouse.     Hence  its  honorary 
surname,  Aranjuez  of  Cadiz.     Leaving  Chiclana,  our 
road  passed  over  a  sandy  country,  covered  at  intervals 
with  pine  forests  and  broken  into  hill  and  dale.     It  be- 
came still  more  irregular,  the  mountains  higher,  and  the 
ravines  deeper,  as  we  advanced,  gaining  greatly,  howev- 
er, in  fortuity.     This  was  especially  the  case  at  Vegel, 
where  we  halted  to  dine  and  refresh  our  horses,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.     Vegel  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
places  in  Spain.     It  stands  with  an  imposing  attitude  up- 
on the  very  pinnacle  of  a  precipitous  mountain,  which 
rises  to  the  sudden  height  of  near  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  little  stream,  with  its  corresponding  valley,  by  which 
it  is  almost  encircled.     Without,  rises  an  amphithea- 
tre of  still  higher  mountains,  which  everywhere  bound 
the  horizon  and  isolate  this  little  spot  within  a  world  of  its 
voii.  11.  18  '  .  . 
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own.  The  situation  is  impregnable ;  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  singular  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  must 
have  rendered  it  a  chosen  hold  of  the  Moors,  an  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  people,  who,  while  they  sought  out  and 
fortified  the  strongest  posts  to  check  invasion  and  perpet- 
uate their  conquest,  were  ever  alive  to  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  country.  It  had  evidently  been  an  impoitant 
city  in  their  time,  judging  from  the  many  remains  of  tow- 
ers and  defences,  which  still  crown  the  crest  of  the  hiU, 
and  from  the  now  deserted  caves  dug  into  its  steep  aide, 
to  aid  in  lodging  a  redundant  population.  The  whole 
slope  from  the  tower  down  to  the  valley,  though  very 
precipitous,  forms  a  continuous  vineyard,  which  is  reach- 
ed, when  the  vines  are  to  be  pruned  or  the  fruit  gathered, 
by  zigzag  steps  and  terraces.  As  for  the  valley  below, 
it  is  a  perfect  garden,  planted  with  fields  of  wheat  and 
groves  of  orange,  the  chosen  abode  of  the  nightiogide. 

While  our  dinner  was  preparing,  I  was  near  being  ar- 
rested in  my  journey,  through  the  ignorance  and  stupidi- 
ty of  a  custom-house  officer,  who,  in  examining  my  tnmk 
for  money  or  other  articles  of  contraband,  happened  to 
fall  upon  a  bundle  of  despatches,  which  even  Cacanico 
had  spared,  and  which  he  seemed  determined  that  I  sbould 
carry  no  'farther.  In  vain  did  I  explain  to  him  that  they 
were  for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  American  minister  ;  he  had  never 
heard  either  of  the  place  or  the  individual.  £qualiy  in 
vain  did  I  show  him  a  duplicate  passport  from  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  ordering  all  whom  it  might  concern  to 
help  me  forward  in  my  journey,  headed  by  a  long  list  of 
titles  and  honorary  distinctions,  and  followed  by  his  sig- 
nature and  what  was  of  far  greater  consequence,  his  tMbrir 
ca  or  flourish,  which  was  tied  and  twisted  most  inextri- 
cably ."^    All  was  of  no  avail,  and  I  should  certainly  have 

.    *  Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  in  Spain  a  signature  is  not  val- 
id without  a  flouxiflh.    Of  the  two,  a  signature  without  ft  flooxnh  U 
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been  Birested,  unless  some  more  sensible  person  should 
discover  that  I  was  neither  spy  nor  conspirator,  and  send 
me  off  with  the  comfort  of  an  apology ,  had  I  not  hasten- 
ed to  make  use  of  a  nostrum,  which  I  carried  in  my  pock- 
et, and  which  at  once  quieted  every  qualm  of  the  func^ 
tionary. 

Relieved  of  this  troublesome  fellow,  and  refreshed 
by  food  and  repose,  we '  set  forward  at  four  from  Ve- 
gel,  and  passed  along  the  little  stream,  which  is  navi- 
gable fi>r  small  vessels  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
When  we  turned  aside,  the  surface  of  the  country  became 
broken,  rugged,  and  almost  uninhabited.  This  was  es- 
pecially the  case  in  crossing  a  mountain  which  lay  in  our 
way,  and  to  which  we  came  at  nightfall.  Here  ragged 
oaks  and  equally  ragged  cork-trees  completely  beset  our 
path,  and  seemed  to  dbpute  possession  of  the  niggard 
soil.  There  was  now,  as  throughout  the  journey,  no 
road,  but  a  variety  of  diverging  paths,  of  which  the  guide 
chose  the  most  direct.  Though  the  descent  was  sometimes 
flo  steep  and  intricate  that  the  path  seemed  completely 
closed  a  few  feet  in  advance,  yet  our  horses  picked  their 
way  along  with  infinite  sagacity  and  without  any  hesitation. 
But  if  they  took  care  of  themselves,  they  left  us  to 
do  the  same.  We  had  now  to  lie  Iflat  upon  the  saddle,  to 
escape  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  now  to  lift  a  foot  or  swing 
both  legs  on  one  side,  to  avoid  the  contact  of  a  rock* 

Descending  this  inhospitable  mountain,  we  reached 
the  level  country  below,  seemingly  fertile  and  rich  in  na- 
tural productions,  and  needing  only  the  seconding  efforts 
of  man,  to  become  a  perfect  paradise.  We  found  it, 
however,  but  little  cultivated,  and  abandoned  to  cattle  and 
brood  mares,  with,  here  and  there,  the  hut  of  a  herdsman. 

worth  less  than  a  flourish  without  a  signature.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, is,  that  the  flourish  is  thought  to  haffle  forgery  more  effectually. 
Hence  there  is  a  great  deal  of  refinement  in  the  invention  of  rulmcas,  and 
occaabnally  a  little  dandyism. 
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Of  their  neighbourhood  we  were  ahrajs  notified  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more  by  the  annfing  and  neig^iing 
of  our  horaea,  who  aeemed  often  diapoaed  to  wander  from 
the  beaten  track  in  search  of  company.  My  fellow,  who 
found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  stranger,  was  especially 
wrong-headed  and  obstinate  ;  indeed,  he  required  much 
jerking  of  the  bridle  and  forcible  persuasion  from  the  sharp 
comers  of  my  stirrups,  to  curb  his  licentiousnesa  and 
bring  him  back  to  a  sense  of  duty.  We  paused  at  several 
of  the  huts  that  lay  in  our  way,  to  light  a  cigar  or  beg  a 
glass  of  water ;  and  the  guide  would  take  such  as  were 
of  his  acquaintance  aside,  and  talk  with  them  in  a  low  tone, 
inquiring,  as  I  presumed,  whether  the  road  were  open  and 
free  from  salteadores.  Other  huts,  whose  tenants  were 
in  bad  odor  among  the  muleteers,  were  passed  at  a  gal- 
lop, to  prevent  the  trunk  from  being  discovered,  and  avoid 
investigation,  which  might  prove  troublesome.  As  we 
shot  by,  we  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  within ; — the 
ftiggots  helped  up  and  crackling  in  the  huge  chimney 
which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  women 
busied  with  the  evening  meal,  and  the  swarthy,  skin-ckd 
peasants  with  neglected  beard  and  ahaggy  hair,  sitting 
upon  the  sill,  their  bright  eyes  gleaming  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire,  whereas  they  could  only  catch  an  indisdnet 
glance  at  our  figures,  as  we  darted  through  the  glare  of 
the  door  way. 

Towards  ten  o'clock,  we  began  to  ascend  a  second 
mountain,  and  when  near  the  top  halted  at  an  obscure 
stopping  place,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night  it  was 
a  small  cottage  built  of  stones  and  mud,  and  thatched  with 
straw.  It  consisted  as  usual  of  a  single  story,  with  the 
earth  for  a  floor,  and  the  sooty  roof  for  a  ceiling.  Tlie 
chimney  rose  from  the  centre,  the  side  upon  which  it  open- 
ed served  as  a  kitchen  and  eating  room,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  dwelling  was  screened  off*  for  a  general  bedroom. 
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OppoBito  Wluft  ft  flked  for  the  horses.  Diego^  upon  whond 
feu  all  the  cares  of  providing  for  the  journey,  hastened 
to  order  such  food  as  might  he  found  in  our  humhle 
caravansary.  This  -was  not  very  choice  ; — some  hacon 
broiled  hefore  the  fire,  and  a  huge  earthen  basin  contain* 
ing  eggs  and  garlic,  floating  about  in  the  oil  which  had 
served  to  fry  them.  A  ride  of  fifty  miles,  the  mountain 
air,  and  the  evening  breeze,  had  prepared  me  to  assist  in 
despatching  this  pittance.  That  business  disposed  of, 
Diego  sought  out  the  stable,  stretched  himself  beside  his 
horses^  and  went  to  sleep  to  the  music  of  their  jaws,  as 
they  discussed  their  barley ;  and  I,  before  throwing  my* 
self  on  the  less  inviting  bed,  prepared  for  me  in  the  ad* 
joining  room,  wandered  out  to  take  a  draught  of  the  fresh 
breeze,  perfUmed  as  it  was  by  the  thousand  aromatic  plants 
that  grow  wild  upon  the  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

There  I  found  an  inducement  to  linger  much  longer 
than  I  had  anticipated.  I  had  been  already  delighted 
during  the  day's  ride,  especially  afler  sunset  and  the  com» 
tnencement  of  twilight,  by  the  singing  of  nightingales, 
which  abound  in  Spain,  and  particularly  in  Andalusia. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  two  perched  upon  neigh'' 
bouring  trees,  in  which  were  doubtless  the  nests  of  the 
females.  They  sung  alternately,  and  evidently  waited 
for  each  other ;  the  one  only  commencing  some  time  after 
the  other  had  finished.  Thus  they  exercised  a  degree 
of  deference  and  politeness  towards  each  other,  not  always 
observed  in  the  colloquies  of  more  reasonable  creatures. 
Their  prevailing  note  was,  as  usual,  that  sweet  and  swel- 
ling strain,  which,  beginning  jn  a  low  whistle,  passes 
from  rapid  quavers  to  well  articulated  modulations,  and 
grows  fuller  and  fuller  for  a  few  seconds,  until  it  reaches 
the  pitch  of  force  and  melody,  thence  declining  to  a  close 
by  an  equally  happy  and  harmonious  gradation.  This 
pleasing  contest  reminded  me  of  Pliny's  animated,  and 
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perhaps  rather  imagiaatiye,  description  of  this  little  mn^ 
sician  ;  how  the  young  ones  go  to  school  to  the  old,  listen 
attentively  to  their  lesson,  and  strive  to  repeat  it ;  how 
the  more  experienced  songsters  dispute  among  themsdves 
for  the  palm  of  supremacy,  and  grow  obstinate  in  the 
contest — the  conquered,  at  length,  losing  his  life,  and 
rather  renouncing  his  respiration  than  his  song.  I  had 
passed  nearly  two  years  in  £urope,  and  from  living  mostly 
in  cities  had  missed  hearing  this  bird  until  now.  A  friend 
had  told  me  in  reference  to  the  received  opinion  of  its 
mournful,  melancholy  note,  ^  You  will  find  it  a  lively 
sprightly  bird,  and  its  song  the  joyful  outpouring  of  a 
healthy,  hearty,  happy  individual.'  And  so  indeed  it 
proved .  I  at  once  became  enamoured  of  the  little  songster, 
who  has  all  the  vivacity,  the  fulness  of  tone,  and  melody, 
without  any  of  the  confused  jumble  of  our  self-complacent 
bobalink,  much  of  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  mock-bird, 
without  any  of  his  mocking.^  When,  some  months  af- 
terwards, having  in  vain  sought  to  steal  unseen  upon  him 
in  the  bushes  which  resounded  with  his  melody,  I  at  length 
caught  sight  of  the  rusty  little  songster,  in  a  cage  which 
furnished  his  coyness  with  no  concealment.  I  wondered, 
with  the  naturalist,  that  so  small  and  mean  a  body  should 
supply  so  loud  a  voice— -such  a  fund  of  spirit  and  earnest- 
ness.! On  this  occasion  the  music  of  the  nightingale  fell 
upon  my  ear  with  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  it  beguiled  me 
of  the  repose  required  for  the  renewal  of  our  journey; 
and  when  I  at  length  found  myself  in  the  filthy  and  over- 
tenanted  sleeping  room,  and  upon  the  comfortless  bed 
that  had  been  assigned  nje,  I  thought  it  was  but  a  poor 
exchange  for  the  calm  star-light  without,  the  sweet  breath 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  song  of  the  ruisemar, 

*  I  would  not  be  undergtood  to  give  the  palm  to  the  nightmgale.    It 
belongs  undisputedly  to  the  mocking-bird, 
t  Tanta  vox  tarn  parvo  incorpusculo,  tarn  pertinax  spirkos. — Puky. 
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The  next  morning  we  were  in  motion  at  an  early  hour. 
Several  countrymen,  who  had  passed  the  night  in  the  same 
cottage,  and  who  were  going  to  San  Roque,  willingly 
ayailed  themselves  of  our  company.  If  our  road  had 
been  rough  and  even  dangerous  the  day  before,  it  became 
still  more  so  this  morning,  in  crossing  the  higher  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  here  form  a  barrier  between  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Precipices 
towered  high  around  us ;  rocks  were  piled  on  rocks  in 
defiance  of  symmetry,  whilst  between  lay  ravines  of 
yawning  depth,  whose  horrors  were  magnified  by  being 
imperfectly  seen  though  the  ragged  branches  of  the  cork 
trees.  As  we  wound  through  these  mountain  defiles,  our 
little  party  found  a  doubtful  pleasure,  as  usual,  in  recount- 
ing the  robber  stories  by  which  the  rocks  and  trees  and 
occasional  crosses  were  consecrated. 

During  ten  years  that  Diego  had  travelled  this  road, 
he  had  been  attacked  three  times  by  banditti  and  robbed 
twice.  Once,  when  he  had  rode  nearly  through  a  nar- 
row pass,  and  heard  himself  called  upon  by  the  robbers 
in  ambush  with  the  usual  war  cry  of  ^  A  tierra^  ladron  ! ' 
— he  had  turned  his  horse  short  round,  and  calling  to 
those  who  followed  to  do  the  same,  hurried  away  at  a  gal- 
lop. The  exasperated  marauders  jumped  at  oncefromtheir 
concealment,  and  taking  aim  as  he  fled,  greeted  him  with 
a  volley  from  their  carbines.  One  of  the  balls  took  effect 
in  the  haunch  of  his  horse,  the  other  in  his  own  thigh; 
but  he  got  away  by  dint  of  hoof  to  the  nearest  dwelling, 
and  in  another  fortnight  he  was  again  in  the  saddle. 

The  year  before,  he  had  been  plundered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  to  which  we  were  approaching,  by  carbonero$y 
who  had  been  making  charcoal  in  the  neighbouring 
woods,  and  had  prepared  to  close  their  campaign  by 
besetting  all  the  paths  and  taking  every  one  who  pass^ 
ed  during  the  day.     The  Gallego  had  been  allowed  to 
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Oro08therayine  in  security,  and  had  entered  the  path 
beyond,  when  he  heard  a  sudden  rustling  in  the  bushes, 
and  footsteps  behind  him,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
salutation.  Trusting  to  his  former  success,  he  pressed 
the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and  sti^uck  forward.  But  he  had 
scarce  galloped  a  few  steps,  when  he  found  a  fellow  dire^* 
ly  in  his  path,  pointing  his  gun  right  at  his  eye,  and  seem- 
ingly in  the  very  act  of  pulling  trigger.  There  was  no 
alternative.  He  stopped  his  horse,  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  lay  flat  upon  his  face,  in  hopes  thus  to 
deprecate  the  rage  of  the  robbers.  The  goodness  of  his 
horse,  and  a  new  jacket  and  hat  with  a  pair  of  worked 
leggings,  which  he  had  bought  the  last  time  he  was  in 
Seville,  plead  strongly  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  permit- 
ted to  go  away  barelegged  and  hatless. 

When  I  thought  what  a  loss  this  must  have  been  to 
toy  poor  Gallego,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  what  small 
inducements  there  were  in  Spain  to  industry  and  economy. 
In  that  country  there  is  neither  truth  nor  reason  in  the 
commonly  received  adage,  ^  honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 
Another  of  our  party  had  been  caught  in  the  same  scrape, 
and  had  been  stripped  to  his  shoes  and  beaten  into  a  j^y, 
for  having  attempted  to  conceal  a  few  reals,  which  he 
had  with  him.  Nay,  they  tied  his  hands  and  feet,  aod 
left  him  at  a  distance  from  the  road,  where  he  might  have 
died  of  heat  and  hunger,  had  he  not  been  relieved  by 
some  good  Samaritan,  who  happened,  as  he  passed,  to 
catch  the  sound  of  his  lamentations. 

When  we  came  to  the  scene  of  these  operations,  we 
wound  slowly  down  amid  the  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees, 
until  we  reached  the  muddy  brook  which  ran  at  the  bot^ 
torn  of  the  ravine ;  thence  we  ascended  again  in  the  same 
order,  the  Gallego  taking  the  lead.  When  he  had  got 
clear  of  the  worst  impediments,  he  struck  forward  at  a 
gallop,  leaning  his  body  over  the  trunk,  and  looking  with 
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a  hurried  glanee  from  side  to  side,  as  there  occurred  an 
opening  in  the  woods.  There  was  a  wild  excitement  in 
these  little  risks,  which  gave  an  interest  to  whatever  I  saw^ 
and  prepared  me  to  appreciate  the  more  quiet  beauties 
of  the  country,  and  the  security  inspired  by  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  man,  as  we  left  the  region  of  the  mountain 
and  descended  into  the  smiling  valley  which  receives  its 
torrents. 

After  breakfast,  we  left  the  pretty  village  of  Los  Bar- 
riers, one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  people  of  Gib- 
raltar, who  often  fly  to  the  main  land  from  the  dust  and 
bustle  and  business  of  the  Rock,  in  search  of  purer  air 
and  a  less  equivocal  verdure.  On  crossing  a  hill  we  came 
flttddenly  in  sight  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  bay  of 
€ribraltar  lay  openbeforeus,  Algeziras  and  the  land  beyond 
stretching  away  to  the  right  hand,  while,  farther  on  the 
left,  the  solitary  Rock  itself  rose  from  the  ocean,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  long  sand  beach,  into  which  the  mountains 
^adually  decline,  seagirt  on  every  side  except  towanb 
the  Andalusian  coast,  with  which  it  seems  united  only 
for  WKne  mischievous  purpose.  The  ships  in  the  bay^ 
though  distinct  and  conspicuous,  seemed  mere  points  in 
the  comparison. 

There  is  something  singularly  formidable  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Rock,  whether  seen  near  or  from  a  distance. 
In  looking  at  it  from  the  east  and  west,  many  persons  have 
discovered  in  its  form  the  rude  outline  of  a  crouched  lion. 
Nor  do  you  need  the  remembrance  of  its  natural  and  ar- 
tificial strength,  nor  yet  that  the  lion  is  the  emblem  of 
Britain,  to  help  you  out  with  the  association.  The  pre* 
cipitous  bluff  which  rises  perpendicularly  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  neutral  ground,  furnishes  by  no 
means  an  unreal  resemblance  to  the  head  of  that  fierce 
and  frowning  animal ;  the  rugged  ridge  may  represent  his 
mane,  while  the  gradual  decline  to  the  south,  and  the 
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abrnpt  termination  in  the  sea,  all  serve  to  perfect  the  com- 
parison. 

'  Having  crossed  the  Guadarranque,  we  rode  over  the 
•ite  of  Carteia,  a  city  founded  by  the  PhoenicianSy  con- 
nected in  fabulous  history  with  the  name  of  Hercules, 
and  famous  in  Roman  annals.  Having  declined  and  be- 
come desolate  under  the  ruinous  domination  of  the  Goths, 
its  materials  are  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
Arabs  for  the  building  of  Algeziras  and  Gibraltar.  No- 
thing but  history  and  a  half-forgotten  tradition,  not  even 
a  single  habitation — ^nay,  not  a  stone  remains  to  proclaim 
its  existence.  Could  the  gallant  but  unhappy  son  of 
Pompey,  when  driven  from  the  gate  of  Carteia,  have 
looked  forward  to  this  utter  annihilation,  he  might  have 
found  ample  revenge  for  his  cruel  and  heartless  persecu- 
tion. 

From  Carteia  we  followed  the  sand  of  the  sea  beach, 
left  hard  by  the  receding  tide,  and  clattered  merrily 
along.  Diego  sang  for  joy  to  be  so  near  the  end  of  his 
journey.  With  myself  the  prospect  of  meeting  friends, 
and  hearing  from  others,  furnished  no  inferior  motives 
for  exultation.  We  were  arrested  at  a  knot  of  ruinous 
buildings,  which  forms  the  Spanish  barrier,  until  our 
passports  could  be  examined,  and  Diego  should  pay  a 
dollar  or  two  of  his  little  earnings  for  permission  to  pass 
his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  this  he  has  to  do  eveiy 
time  he  comes  to  Gibraltar. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
which  everything  presented,  as  I  passed  the  narrow  in- 
terval which  separates  Spain  from  Gibraltar.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  very  poorest  of  the  Spanish  troops  are  sta- 
tioned here,  and  that  everything  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic service  denotes  more  than  usual  ruin  and  dilapidation. 
The  soldiers  on  duty  were  ragged,  their  schaikos  often 
stretched  out  of  shape,  and  kept  from  falling  over  their 
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eyes  by  a  handkerchief  thrust  between  them  and  the  fore- 
head, until  they  projected  in  front,  like  the  self-sustain- 
ed pent-house  of  a  Low  Dutch  dwelling.  Some  wore 
shoes  and  gaiters,  others  hempen  sandals ;  but  all  had 
rusty  muskets  and  rustier  bayonets.  In  this  neglected 
garb,  however,  you  could  see  a  well-made  and  sinewy, 
though  starved  form,  a  weather-beaten  face  and  black 
and  bristly  mustaches,  which,  with  the  keen  eye  of  the 
poor  soldier,  denoted  a  fund  of  military  spirit.  Besides 
these  troops,  groups  of  beggars,  vagrant  gypsies,  squalid 
unwashed  men,  and  half-naked  women,  paralytic  and 
rickety  wretches,  whom  their  own  want  and  others'  av- 
arice had  condemned  to  grope  into  the  earth  in  search  of 
quicksilver,  until  they  were  converted  into  monsters  of 
deformity,  and  fitted  to  gain  their  bread  by  working  upon 
the  disgust  of  mankind, — here  surround  and  pester  all  who 
pass,  cut  their  horrid  antics,  and  seem  purposely  placed 
to  greet  strangers  and  do  the  honors  of  the  country. 

How  different  ever3rthing  within  the  English  lines  !  I 
first  came  to  a  drawbridge  of  neat  construction ;  then 
a  guard-house  with  a  snug  lodge  for  the  person  who 
is  charged  with  the  service  of  watching  those  who  enter 
and  depart,  and  who  sits  comfortably  under  cover.  Be- 
side this  man  and  to  secure  him  obedience,  stood  a  Brit- 
ish soldier,  as  stiff  as  a  statue  ; — ^his  coat,  cap,  and  shoes, 
all  brushed  to  perfection  ;  his  trowsers,  false  rufSes, 
plume,  and  belts,  as  white  as  washing  and  pipeclay  could 
make  them  ;  and  his  musket,  where  not  colored,  reflect- 
ing the  sun-beams,  like  a  mirror.  Though  his  form  was 
less  muscular  and  his  eye  less  martial  than  those  of  the 
poor  Spaniard  without,  he  was  nevertheless  bigger  and 
better  fed,  had  been  caned  into  good  looks,  and  was 
ready,  by  the  force  of  discipline,  to  do  anything  and  go 
anywhere. 

On  a  nearer  approach  to  the  fortress,  I  paused  for  a 
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moment  to  look  «pon  its  nigged  front  with  a  miiigled 
feeling  of  awe  and  admiration.  Here  die  whole  art  of  de- 
fence has  been  exhausted.  The  entire  face  and  foot  ol 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  defences  and  bristling  with 
cannon.  The  level  ground  below,  the  slopes  and  ridges, 
and  every  inequality  of  surface,  have  been  convoluted 
into  batteries.  Even  the  precipice  itself,  where  nature, 
having  precluded  all  approach,  refuses  a  foothold  for  a 
singly  warrior,  is  perforated  with  yawning  port-holes,  sus- 
pended near  a  thousand  feet  above,  and  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment to  be  converted  into  mouths  of  fire.  All  these  can- 
n<m  pointed  at  the  place  upon  which  I  stood,  their  tom- 
pions  out,  to  denote  preparation  and  a  readiness  to  be  lit 
up  in  a  moment  into  one  vast  blaze,  as  terrible  as  the 
thunder  of  the  heavens. 

After  passing  through  several  parallels,  where  aU  deno- 
ted the  most  perfect  state  of  order  and  preparation,  I 
came  to  the  neat  market  recently  erected  without  the 
gate,  and  the  general  landing  place  of  man-of-war'»-inen 
and  merchant  sailors  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  Here 
one  may  see  filthy  Jews,  big-breeched  Moors,  wily 
Greeks,  spluttering  Dutchmen,  and  flippant  Frenchmen ; 
smooth-tongued  Italians,  long-waisted  and  red-capped 
Catalans,  and  English  sailors,  with  their  neat  tarpaulins 
and  jackets  so  blue,  reeling  shipward  and  ^  damning 
their  tarry  eyes  and  toplights,  and  top-gallant  eye-brows.' 
Here,  and  as  you  penetrate  into  the  town,  all  denotes 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  commerce,  an  immense  business 
confined  within  narrow  limits.  Goods  are  constantly 
landing  and  embarking,  and  carts  and  wagons  passing  in 
every  direction.  The  people  no  longer  moved  slowly,  as 
in  Spain,  nor  loitered  about  the  comers  ;  every  one  had 
something  to  do,  every  one  was  in  a  hurry.  Salutations 
were  abrupt,  and  ceremonies  dispensed  with.  ^  How  do,' 
was  the  word,  without  waiting  for  an  answer.    Even  the 
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Spaniards  rending  here  seem  to  have  caught  the  impetua. 
Instead  of  their  long  ^  How  are  jon  ? '  and  ^  God  guard 
jou  ! '  I  now  heard  nothing  from  them  but  a  sudden  ^  Sal* 
fid,'  as  they  were  forced  against,  and  bounded  away  from 
each  other  in  the  crowd.  The  officers  of  the  garrison, 
amid  all  this  bustle,  seemed  the  only  men  of  leisure. 
They  sat  on  horseback,  dressed  in  their  neat  red  Moor^  • 
ish  jackets,  with  foraging  caps  covering  their  faces,  often 
equally  red  ;  their  horses  drawn  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  to  the  obstruction  of  the  drays,  or  planted  at  the 
only  crossing-place  for  foot^men.  Others  monopolized 
the  side-walk,  driving  the  trader  into  the  street,  whilst 
elsewhere  a  couple,  as  if  mutually  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
dignity  by  coming  towards  each  other,  carried  on  their 
conversation  for  the  public  benefit  6om  either  side  of  the 
street — saying  very  flat  things,  with  arms  folded  or  a- 
kimbo,  and  in  a  very  pon-honorish  tone,  as  though  each 
were  talking  through  a  quire  of  paper.  Here  was  music 
too,  and  marching,  and  ladies,  and  everything  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  whole  world,  reduced  into  a  narrow  compass. 
There  was  much  in  all  this  to  please,  and  yet  there  was 
much  that  was  unpleasing.  I  now  saw  again,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  moving  multitude,  those  indi- 
cations of  intemperance  to  which  I  had  been  long  a 
stranger — swollen  and  unwieldy  bodies,  surmounted  by 
fiery  &ces,  mottled  with  blotches  and  carbuncles .  These 
putrid  wretches,  as  you  passed  them  on  the  causeway, 
breathed  upon  you  with  their  burning,  brandied  breath. 
£verywhere  along  the  main  street  stood  open  tap-rooms 
—the  ready  reservoirs  of  all  this  intemperance.  The 
well-rubbed  bottles  glistened  upon  the  shelves,  with  each 
its  silver  label,  while  the  alternate  glasses  were  surmounts 
ed  by  lemons,  to  make  the  poison  palatable  to  begin* 
ners.  It  was  long  since  I  had  seen  anything  like  this  ; 
and  it  pained  me  to  remember,  that  had  I  been  transport- 
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ed  as  suddenly  into  my  own  countiy,  I  migiit  have  met 
with  objects  equally  hateful  and  disgusting.  The  con- 
trast brought  into  strong  relief,  the  frugal,  temperate 
habits,  tlie  sinewy  conformation,  and  manly  bearing  of  the 
Spanish  peasantry.  Nor  could  I  help  reflecting  that  if 
their  case  called  upon  us  for  commiseration,  there  was 
ulso  some  room  for  admiration  and  for  envy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

KINGDOM  OP  SEVILLE. 

Gibraltar.— Early  History. — Under  Saracen  Domination. — ^Under  Spaniard*  and 
British. — Spanish  Attempts  at  Recovery  .—The  late  Siefe. — Advantages  to 
Poasosaoft.— The  Town.— The  Graxy  6reek«— Amaaementa.— The  Alameda. 
— Europa.— Moorish  Castle  and  Excavations.— Excursions  to  the  Sonunit.— 
St  Michael's  Cave.— A  Ship. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is,  as  its  name  imports,  an  immense 
mountain  of  stone,  rjsing  abruptly  from  the  sea,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Spain  and  of  the  European  contn 
nent.  It  is  separated  into  two  distinct  sections  by  a  lofty 
ridge,  which,  beginning  abruptly  at  the  northern  extremi- 
ty, rises  still  higher  until  it  has  reached  an  elevation  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet,  thence  declining  gradually  and 
terminating  in  Europa  Point,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Europe.  The  eastern  section,  which  looks  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  is  either  perfectly  perpendicular^  like 
the  Bluff  Point  at  the  north,  which  faces  the  Spanish  lines, 
or  else  so  steep  and  craggy  as  to  be  altogether  inacces- 
sible. The  western  front,  though  interspersed  with  dan- 
gerous precipices,  offers  some  gradual  slopes,  which  have 
ibmished  sites  to  the  town,  as  well  as  many  isolated 
dwellings.  On  this  side  are  the  only^  landing  places. 
This  formidable  spot  of  ground,  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  bloodshed  and  contention,  is  yet  only  three 
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miles  long,  and  but  seven  in  circumference.  It  is  not 
quite  insulated,  being  connected  with  the  Andalusian 
coast  by  a  narrow  sandj  neck  of  land,  which  rises  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  every  other  side 
it  is  surrounded  by  water  ;  and  its  coasts  are  so  rough  and 
precipitous,  that  it  can  be  approached  only  in  a  very  few 
places.  The  entire  eastern  half,  as  we  have  said,  is  ut- 
terly inaccessible.  To  the  west  there  is  a  deep  bay  ex- 
tending completely  over  to  Algeziras  and  the  correspond- 
ing peninsula,  which  runs  out  to  form  the  northern  point 
of  the  Herculean  Straits.  This  is  the  harbor  of  Gibral- 
tar, an  unsafe  roadstead,  whence  vessels  are  often  forced 
from  their  anchors,  and  driven  high  and  dry  upon  the 
ehorc.  ^/ 

This  place,  until  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Calpe.  Its  position  in  front  of  the  op- 
posite mountain  of  Abyla,  and  at  the  opening  of  that  vast 
sea  of  unknown  waters  which  none  had  ever  penetrated, 
or  penetrated  to  return,  awakened  at  an  early  period  the 
attention  of  the  ancients.  -  The  strangeness  of  its  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  adjacent  country,  the  deep,  dark 
cave  which  is  still  an  object  of  wonder  in  modern  times, 
and  its  total  difference  in  form  and  figure  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  known  world,  doubtless  aided  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  superstitious  age  in  inventing  the  fable,  which 
has  connected  its  origin  with  the  achievements  of  a  deifi- 
ed hero  of  still  earlier  antiquity.  As  the  story  goes, 
Hercules,  having  conquered  the  Girons,  as  we  have  seen 
at  Cadiz,  caused  immense  stones  to  be  thrown  into  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  until  a  great  mountain  rose  up  on 
either  side  in  honor  of  his  victory.  These  are  the  ever 
famous  pillars  of  Hercules.  This  wild  fable  was,  doubt- 
less, invented  after  the  real  pillars  erected  at  Cadiz  were 
destroyed  or  forgotten,  and  the  ne  plus  uUra  was  added, 
to  signify  that  Calpe  and  Abyla  were  the  ends  of  the 
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Though  Calpe  thus  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  hy  whom  it 
was  visited  and  who  built  several  cities  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  there  is  no  account  of  its  having  been  made  the 
site  of  a  settlement,  until  the  time  of  the  Saracenic  inva- 
sion. This  took  place  in  the  year  711,  when  Musa,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  in  Africa,  sent  Taric-ben-Zeyad, 
with  five  hundred  chosen  horsemen  to  test  the  possibility 
of  effecting  a  conquest,  to  which  the  distracted  state  of 
Spain,  the  faction  of  the  exiled  sons  of  Witiza,  and  his 
own  proximity,  so  strongly  invited  him. 

Taric  crossed  the  strait  with  his  little  force,  and,  attend- 
ed by  the  traitorous  Count  Julian,  governor  of  Gothic 
Mauritania,  overran  the  neighbouring  coast  without  re- 
sistance ;  for  the  strong-holds  had  gone  to  ruin,  or  been 
destroyed  to  prevent  internal  treason,  by  the  orders  of 
Witiza.  Loaded  with  booty,  his  little  troop  returned  in 
triumph  to  Tangiers.  The  success  of  this  expedition 
corroborated  the  representation  of  Count  Julian,  and 
seemed  ominous  of  more  important  results.  Taric  was 
again  despatched  with  a  numerous  fleet.  He  had  al- 
ready gained  a  name  by  extending  the  Mussulman  domin- 
ion in  Africa,  against  the  barbarous  natives,  as  well  as 
the  no  longer  victorious  Visigoths.  The  easily  acquir- 
ed spoil  of  those  who  had  shared  in  the  first  expedition, 
procured  him  abundance  of  ready  volunteers,  and  twelve 
thousand  veterans  of  hand  and  heart  were  chosen  from 
the  number.  He  now  arrived  at  Algeziras,  one  of  the 
frontier  fortresses  belonging  to  the  government  of  Count 
Julian ;  and,  crossing  the  bay,  disembarked  upon  the  nar- 
row isthmus  which  joins  Calpe  to  the  continent.  One  of 
his  first  steps  was  to  fortify  the  Rock,  by  constructing 
a  wall  to  prevent  all  entrance  from  the  continent,  and 
building  a  strong  castle  to  secure  his  retreat,  should  he 
be  defeated  by  the  Goths.     This  castle  and  part  of  the 
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wall  still  remain,  and  an  inscription  found  on  the  princi- 
pal gates  fixes  the  time  of  its  completion  at  the  four- 
teenth year  after  the  coming  of  Taric. 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  unfinished  fortification,  Taric 
prepared  to  meet  the  approaching  hosts  of  Theodemir 
and  king  Roderick.     The  Saracens  were  at  first  dismay- 
ed at  the  number  of  their  enemies.     But  when  they  would 
have  fled  to  their  ships,  they  beheld  them  in  flames,  fired 
by  the  order  of  Taric  himself,  who  thus  gave  an  example 
which  has  been  since  followed  in  another  hemisphere. 
Several  battles  paved  the  way  to  the  final  victory  of  Xe- 
rez,  as  that  did  to  the  conquest  of  a  whole  nation  of  slaves, 
who  had  little  to  lose  by  a  change  of  masters.     A  new 
language  now  pervaded  the  Peninsula,  and  cities,  moun« 
tains,  and  rivers  were  named  anew  by  the  conquerors. 
Calpe  received  the  name  of  the  successfiil  general,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory.     It  was  called  Gibal-Ta- 
ric,  the  Mountain  of  Taric.     It  was  also  called  Bab-el- 
Fetah,  Gate  of  the  Entrance,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
the  key  to  the  Peninsula.     Hence  the  symbol  of  the  key, 
which,' with  a  castle,  still  constitutes  the  arms  of  the  for- 
tress.    Those  of  the  Saracens,  who  first  came  with  Ta- 
ric to  the  conquest,  adopted  this  symbol  and  wore  it  upon 
their  banners.     And  hence  it  is  that  a  sculptured  key  is 
found  in  so  many  places  among  the  ruins  of  Alhambra  ati 
Granada,  where  many  of  the  followers  of  Taric  are  sup- 
posed to  have  settled. 

Gibraltar  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Chris- 
tians had  already  won  back  their  whole  territory  except 
the  kingdom  of  Granada.  It  then  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  king  of  Castile,  who  having  made  an  ineflectual 
attempt  to  take  Algeziras,  contented  himself  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Gibraltar,  at  that  time  a  place  of  little  importance. 
IVhen  Ferdinand  entered  the  town  in  triumph,  a  very  old 
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Moor,  as  Father  Mariana  inforoiB  us,  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words,  which  give  a  lively  idea  of  what  his 
countrymen  must  have  suffered  by  the  gradual  and  ex- 
terminating march  of  the  christian  conquest ; — ^^.What 
misery  is  mine,  brought  upon  me  by  my  own  sins  or  by 
an  evil  destiny  !  My  whole  life  have  I  wandered  an  qih 
happy  exile,  forced  to  change  my  abode  at  every  step, 
and  make  a  spectacle  of  my  misfortunes  in  all  the  cities 
of  Andalusia.  Thy  great-grandfather,  San  Fernando, 
drove  me  from  Seville.  I  fixed  myself  in  Xerez.  This 
city  was  conquered  by  thy  grandfather,  Don  Alonzo,  and 
for  a  similar  reason  I  was  forced  to  move  away  to  Tarifa. 
Don  Sancho,  thy  father,  gained  Tarifa  ;  it  was  lost  to  me 
and  mine,  and  I  sought  a  last  refuge  in  Gibraltar.  I 
thought  that  at  length,  in  this  extremity  of  Andalusia,  I 
had  also  found  the  end  of  so  many  misfortunes.  The 
thought  deceived  me  ;  I  am  forced  again,  old  as  I  am, 
to  seek  out  a  new  country  and  a  new  home.  I  am  resolv- 
ed to  pass  into  the  middle  of  Africa,  that  I  may  see,  if  by 
so  remote  an  exile  it  be  possible  to  find  shelter  for  the 
close  of  my  old  age,  and  spend  in  quiet  the  little  of  life 
that  may  yet  remain  to  me  ! ' 

Twentyfour  years  afler,  the  emperor  of  Morocco  sent 
his  son  over  with  a  large  force,  and  got  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  at  a  moment  when  the  Castilian  king  was  em- 
ployed in  quelling  a  domestic  rebellion.  Gibraltar  now 
became  an  important  place,  and  was  so  well  fortified  as 
to  resist  a  siege,  laid  by  Don  Alonzo  in  person,  who  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  He  returned  again,  however,  in 
1344,  and  blockaded  Algeziras,  of  which  he  at  length 
possessed  himself,  though  the  place  was  stoutly  defend- 
ed by  the  Moors,  ^who  threw,'  says  Father  Mariana, 
^  balls  of  iron,  with  great  explosion,  and  no  little  injury, 
into  the  tents  of  the  Castilians.'  The  historian  addls, 
that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  mention  is 
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found  of  the  use  of  cannon  in  Europe  ;  but  though  this 
may  be  trae  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  chronicles,  jet 
in  the  Arabic  histories  translated  by  Conde,  and  which 
bear  far  greater  internal  evidence  of  truth  than  even  the 
history  of  Mariana,  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  cannon 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  1^57,  in  the  defence  of  Nei* 
bla,  as  also  in  1324,  at  the  sieges  of  Baza  and  Martos, 
and  a  few  years  after  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Rio  Salado. 
Algeziras  being  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  AJonzo 
marched  against  Gibraltar  ;  but  the  king  of  Granada  com- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  Africans,  the  siege  was  rais* 
ed  and  a  truce  made  between  the  three  kings.  But  Don 
Alonzo  could  not  conquer  his  desire  to  recover  Gibral- 
tar, for  he  knew  it  might  serve  at  any  moment  for  the 
introduction  of  new  hordes  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  some  dissensions,  which 
subsequently  arose  in  Africa,  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  the  fortress.  He  encamped  with  a  powerful  army  be- 
fore the  place  ;  but  well  knowing  the  impossibility  of  en- 
tering it  by  force,  he  caused  it  to  be  strictly  blockaded 
by  sea  and  land.  Famine  soon  began  to  make  havoc 
within  the  garrison,  and  it  was  already  a  question  of  sur- 
rendering, when  a  more  fearful  calamity,  the  plague,  made 
its  appearance  in  the.  camp  of  the  besiegers.  So  great 
was  the  mortality  among  the  Christians,  that  the  chief 
captains  counselled  the  king  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  he 
could  not  consent  to  give  up  the  object  of  such  long  and 
earnest  desire,  when  just  within  his  grasp.  He  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  siege,  and  became  the  victim  of 
his  perseverance.  He  took  the  plague,  and  died  in  the 
camp.  The  Castilians  now  prepared  to  march  homeward 
with  the  body  of  their  king.  And  it  is  recorded,  that 
such  was  the  admiration  of  the  Moors  for  Don  Alonzo, 
on  account  of  his  generous  treatment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Algeziras  many  years  before,  that  they  said  when  he 
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died,  there  did  not  remain  his  equal  in  the  whole  world. 
They  were  well  pleased  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressing 
wants  and  dangers  of  their  condition,  and  suffered  the 
Castilians  to  bear  away  the  body  of  Don  Alonzo,  with- 
out attempting  any  annoyance. 

Gibraltar  continued  in  possession  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  until  1411,  when  the  king  of  Granada  marched 
against  the  place,  and  took  it  by  blockade  and  starvation. 
A  half  century  aflerward,  a  civil  war  breaking  out  in 
Granada,  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  withdrawn, 
to  strengthen  the  party  of  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
throne.  Information  of  the  weak  state  of  the  place  was 
at  once  conveyed  to  the  governor  of  Tarifa,  by  a  Mussul- 
man who  had  embraced  Christianity.  The  governor 
chanced  to  be  Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  a  descendant  of  Guzman  the  Good,  and  son  to  the 
brave  Count  of  Neibla,  who  had  been  drowned  some 
years  before,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
Gibraltar.  Glowing  with  the  desire  to  avenge  a  father's 
death  and  add  something  to  the  name  of  Guzman,  he 
hastily  assembled  an  army,  and  appeared  before  the  for- 
tress. Notwithstanding  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison 
and  the  unlocked  for  appearance  of  the  Christians,  the 
inhabitants  fought  valiantly  in  defence  of  their  homes, 
and  only  surrendered  to  the  superior  force  and  obstinacy 
of  Guzman. 

Gibraltar,  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  own- 
ers, the  possessors  of  the  adjacent  country,  continued 
for  many  centuries  to  form  an  appendage  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  as  of  the  Spanish  teri:itory.  Charles  V.,  aware 
of  its  importance,  caused  its  fortifications  to  be  enlarged 
and  modernized,  until  it  was  esteemed  impregnable. 
There  is  still  a  gate  standing,  which  bears  the  arms  and 
inscription  of  that  great  prince.  Gibraltar  had  been 
lost  to  the  Granadians  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  and 
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a  disputed  succession,  and  under  similar  circumstances  it 
was  afterwards  lost  to  Spain.  While  the  Austrian  and 
Sourbon  competitors  were  struggling,  in  1704,  for  the 
Spanish  crown,  the  weakened  garrison,  having  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  manceuvre  one  hundred  guns, 
was  pounced  upon  and  became  the  prey  of  a  third 
party.  The  taking  of  Gibraltar  was  the  consequence  of 
a  failure  ;  for  Admiral  Rook,  having  been  sent  to  Bar- 
celona with  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  d'Armstadt,  had  failed  to  effect  the  object  of  his 
expedition.  Dreading  the  reflections  of  a  disappointed 
public,  he  called  together  a  council,  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  attack  Gibraltar.  On  the  Slst  July  the  fleet 
arrived  in  the  bay,  and  eighteen  hundred  English  and 
Dutch  were  landed  upon  the  beach.  The  fortress  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  and,  on  receiving  a  refusal,  the 
batteries  were  opened,  and  the  enemy,  who  were  scarce 
in  numbers  to  lend  each  other  encouragement,  much  less 
cooperation,  were  driven  from  their  guns.  The  governor 
was  again  summoned  to  surrender ;  and  now,  conscious  of 
his  own  weakness,  and  dreading  an  assault  from  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  English  sailors,  who  mounted  the  mole 
sword  in  hand,  he  felt  that  nothing  remained  but  submis- 
sion. The  possession  of  this  fortress,  to  recover  which 
Spain  has  sacrificed  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  millions 
of  money,  was  purchased  by  the  British  with  the  trifling 
loss  of  sixty  killed  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  wound- 
ed. 

The  new  dynasty,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this 
loss,  set  at  once  about  repairing  it.  An  army  was  as- 
sembled before  the  fortress,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  open- 
ed. But  the  British  returned  ball  for  ball,  and  the  Span- 
iards, finding  that  force  was  hopeless,  determined  to  try 
the  eflTect  of  stratagem.  They  came  to  the  desperate  re- 
solution of  surprising  the  garrison,  even  in  the  presence 
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of  the  British  admiral,  who  was  in  the  bay  at  the  time. 
On  the  thirtyiirst  of  October,  five  hundred  volunteers 
made  a  vow  never  to  return  alive,  except  as  masters  of  Gib- 
raltar. To  prepare  themselves  for  a  too  probable  death, 
they  began  by  confessing  themselves  and  taking  the  sac- 
rament. In  the  dead  of  the  night,  this  truly  forlorn  hope 
was  conducted  by  a  goatherd  round  the  back  of  the  Rock 
to  the  south,  and  thence  to  Saint  Michael's  Cave,  which 
they  reached  unperceivcd.  In  the  many  concealments 
of  this  singular  place,  they  continued  all  day  undiscov- 
ered. When  night  had  again  returned,  and  all  the  gar- 
rison, except  the  customary  guards  were  buried  in  sleep, 
they  sallied  out,  and  scaled  the  wall  of  Charles  V.,  sur- 
prising and  cutting  to  pieces  the  Middle  Hill  guard. 
Here,  by  the  aid  of  ladders  and  ropes,  they  drew  up  a 
party  of  several  hundred,  which  had  been  ordered  to  su»- 
tain  them.  It  had  been  concerted  that  these  brave  s(»l' 
diers,  if  they  succeeded  in  the  preliminary  parts  of  the 
attack,  should  be  supported  by  a  party  of  French  troops 
whilst  a  feint  attack  was  to  be  made  in  some  other  quar- 
.  ter,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged.  They  had 
effected  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  complete  success  ;  but  some  misunderstanding 
had  taken  placd  among  the  commanding  officers,  and  the 
intrepid  Spaniards  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  They 
and  their  achievement  were  sacrificed  to  some  petty  point 
of  military  etiquette.  They  waited  in  vain  for  the  feint 
attack  and  for  succour.  Meantime  the  alarm  had  been 
given  in  the  garrison,  and  a  body  of  British  grenadiers 
marching  up  te  the  top  of  the  Rock,  fell  fearfully  upon 
them,  killing  some,  driving  others  over  the  precipice,  and 
taking  the  rest  prisoners.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  gal- 
lant enterprise,  conceived  and  conducted  with  equal 
hardihood,  and  which  needed  but  a  little  well-timed  coope- 
ration to  have  become  completely  successful. 
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The  Spaniards,  though  soon  afterwards  at  peace  with 
England,  continued  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  gar- 
rison, and  seem  at  various  times  to  have  meditated  a  sur- 
prise. At  length,  in  1726,  they  assembled  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  under  the  Marquis  de  Las  Torres, 
at  Algeziras,  whence  they  marched  round  the  bay,  and 
established  themselves  in  front  of  Gibraltar.  The  Span- 
iards continued  gradually  to  advance  towards  the  garrison, 
answering  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  general  by 
saying  that  they  were  on  their  master's  ground.  At  last, 
when  they  had  almost  reached  the  point  of  the  Rock,  the 
batteries  opened  upon  them,  and  the  fire  was  quickly  re- 
turned. When  under  the  corner  of  the  rock,  the  Span- 
iards commenced  a  mine,  intending  to  blow  up  the  north- 
east corner  of  it,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  destroy  at  a 
single  explosion  the  garrison  and  its  defences,  filling  up 
the  trenches,  and  opening  in  the  confusion  a  road  for  the 
assailants.  Some  consider  the  idea  ridiculous,  to  at- 
tempt even  the  partial  destruction  of  such  a  mountain. 
The  Spaniards,  from  their  making  the  attempt,  must  have 
been  of  a  different  opinion.  The  thing,  whether  possible 
or  not,  was  never  executed ;  for  the  operations  of 
the  assailants  were  soon  afler  terminated  by  peace. 

In  1760,  Gibraltar  had  well  nigh  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  without  any  exertion.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  in  the  garrison  by  two  regiments,  which  had 
been  long  on  the  station  and  still  continued  without  a 
prospect  of  relief,  to  surprise  and  massacre  the  officers 
and  all  others  opposed  to  their  designs;  then  to  plunder  the 
place,  secure  the  military  chest,  and  purchase  themselves 
a  retreat  into  Spain  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  The 
number  of  the  conspirators  amounted  to  nearly  a  thou- 
sand, and  they  might,  perhaps,  have  executed  their  pur- 
pose, had  the  plot  not  been  discovered  in  the  course 
of  a  grog-shop  quarrel. 
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But  all  the  efforts  made  to  recover  this  important  for- 
tress become  insignificant,  when  compared  to  the  siege 
which  it  sustained  during  the  great  war,  set  in  motion  by 
our  struggle  for  independence.     This  famous  siege  lasted 
nearly  four  years.     The  Duke  de  Crillon  commanded  the 
allies,  assisted  by  the  young  Dukes  of  Artois*  and  Bour- 
bon, who  had  come  to  learn  the  art  of  war  in  a  contest, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Europe.     The  de- 
fence was  conducted  by  the  brave  General  Elliot,  with 
equal    courage    and  good  conduct.      The  number  of 
rounds  from  the  allied  batteries  was  sometimes  one  thou- 
sand a  day.     The  total  of  rounds  on  both  sides  amount- 
ed to  half  a  million.     The  loss  of  life  was  of  course  pro- 
portionate.    All  the  known  arts  of  taking  towns  were  ex- 
hausted, and  new  inventions  in  the  science  of  destruction 
date  from  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.     Among  the  number 
were  the  ttm  floating  towers  of  the  allies,  which  mounted 
two  hundred  guns,  and   were   so  cunningly  contrived, 
that  they  were  both  ball  and  bomb  proof,  and  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  known  art  of  annoyance.     But  they 
were  not  provided  against  possible  inventions.     In  this 
emergency,  the  expedient  was  tried  by  the  British,  of 
heating  shot  in  furnaces,  and  discharging  them  red  hot  at 
these  moving  fortresses,  which  were  able  to  approach  the 
walls  and  place  themselves  in  the  most  assailable  positions. 
The  expedient  succeeded  ;  the  shot  penetrated  and  fired 
the  wood,  and  at  midnight  those  floating  castles,  which 
in  the  morning  had  been  the  terror  of  the  besieged,  fur- 
nished huge  funeral  piles  for  the  destruction  of  the  be- 
siegers.    The  situation  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Spaniards,  shut  up  in  these  sea-girt  towers,  is  enough  to 
make  the  heart  bleed.     Assailed  by  balls  of  fire  from  the 
fortress,  by  flames  from  within ;  surrounded  by  an  adverse 
element,  and  their  escape  cut  ofl*  by  the  British  flotilla, 

•  Now  Charles   X. 
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all  that  reitiained  to  them  in  their  extremity^  Was  a  choice 
of  deaths.  This  terrihle  siege  is  full  of  incidents  such  as 
this  ;  and,  were  they  recorded  with  equal  genius,  it  could 
scarce  possess  inferior  interest  to  the  retreat  of  Xenophon^ 
or  the  campaign  of  Moscow. 

If  Gibraltar  has  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  de  Cril- 
lon,  backed  by  two  princes  of  the  blood,  it  has  also  resist- 
ed the  will  of  Napoleon.  It  still  continues  in  possession 
of  the  British,  and  doubtless  will  so  continue,  if  not  lost 
by  some  such  accident  or  surprise,  as  have  already  well 
nigh  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  until 
Britain  shall  descend  from  her  factitious  greatness  to  a 
rank  in  unison  with  her  natural  resources,  or  Spain  re- 
cover her  proper  preponderance  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  Britain 
would  not  be  the  better  for  the  loss.  She  is  sure  of  an 
enormous  expenditure  for  the  support  of  four  thousand 
men,  and  for  the  repairs  of  the  works  ;  while  in  time  of 
peace  she  draws  no  peculiar  advantages  from  it,  as  the 
port  is  free  to  every  flag,  and  other  nations  enjoy  all  the 
benefit  of  the  establishment  without  paying  any  portion 
of  the  expense.  The  facility  which  the  situation  of  Gib- 
raltar furnishes  for  the  introduction  of  contraband  goods, 
and  the  use  made  of  it  to  smuggle  large  quantities  of 
British  manufactures,  are  considered  among  the  greatest 
advantages  derived  from  the  possession.  But  how  enor- 
mous must  be  the  value  of  the  goods  introduced,  to  make 
the  individual  profits  equal  to  the  national  expense  !  Gib*- 
rahar  is  said  in  time  of  war  to  command  the  entrance  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  command  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an belongs  to  the  strongest  fleet ;  for  the  width  of  the  Straits, 
which  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  renders  ships  regard- 
less of  the  batteries  of  both  Ceuta  and  Gibraltar.  It  is  rath- 
er useful,  therefore,  as  a  place  of  refuge  than  of  annoyance, 
and  would,  consequently,  be  more  indispensabie  to  some 
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other  power  fiian  the  one  which  claims  the  masteiy  of  the 
ocean.  Indeed,  if  we  look  hack  upon  the  history  of  the 
last,  centurj,  during  which  Britain  has  possessed  Gibral- 
tar, whilst  it  ma/  be  easy  to  compute  the  millions  of  the 
hard-earned  money  of  her  subjects  here  expended^  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which 
it  has  been  productive  of  any  commensurate  advantage. 
Here  is  a  direct  and  positive  expense  encountered  with  a 
view  to  a  very  remote  and  barely  possible  benefit. 

The  present  town  of  Gibraltar  is  situated  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Rock,  beginning  just  within  the  lines, 
which  open  upon  the  mole  and  isthmus,  and  extending  a 
half  mile  southward.  As  the  level  is  barely  wide  enough 
to  give  room  ibr  a  single  principal  street  and  two  or  three 
smaller  ones,  the  town  has  extended  itself  up  the  steep 
acclivity  ;  so  that  ranges  of  buildings,  reached  by  flights 
of  steps,  are  seen  towering  above  each  other  with  an 
highly  picturesque  effect.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
stands  a  fine  Exchange,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
merchants.  In  the  upper  story  is  a  beautiful  room,  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  provided  with  a  well-select- 
ed library  and  with  journals  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  truly  delightful  to  me,  on  being  introduced  by  a 
friend  to  the  privileges  of  this  room,  to  pass  firom  the  sol- 
emn silence  of  Spain  and  its  single  gaceta,  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world.  The 
Exchange,  with  the  courthouse  and  a  fantastic  church 
with  Moorish  columns  and  arches,  now  building,  are  the 
only  remarkable  edifices  of  Gibraltar.  The  private 
dwellings  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be.  Though 
in  a  southern  climate,  they  are  built  ui  a  northern  taste, 
close  and  snug  and  compact,  instead  of  being  open,  with 
courtyards  and  lofly  ceilings,  and  long  windows  and  bal- 
conies for  the  enjoyment  of  the  air. 

The  convent,  so  called  from  its  having  been  the  abode 
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of  monks  in  more  Catholic  times,  is  the  residence  of  the 
lieutenant  governor  ;  for  the  governorship  of  Gibraltar  is 
one  of  those  sinecure  offices  given  in  Britain  to  men 
whose  fortunes  are  already  princely,  that  they  may  revel 
and  sensualize  the  better  upon  the  sums  wrung  from  the 
hands  of  honest  industry.  General  Don,  the  present 
lieutenant  governor,  has  grown  old  in  the  command  of 
Gibraltar,  and  much  of  the  neatness,  and  exact  order  and 
discipline  observable  throughout  the  garrison,  is  attribu- 
table to  his  taste  and  activity.  In  the  convent  is  a  small 
church  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  convent,  and  is  of 
Gothic  construction.  The  scene  presented  in  this  little 
chapel  on  Sunday  is  very  characteristic.  The  collection 
of  redcoats,  and  gold  lace,  and  epaulettes  ;  the  staid  and 
humble  demeanour  of  the  citizen  admitted  by  peculiar 
privilege  into  the  military  sanctuary,  skid  the  pert  good- 
as-you-are  look  of  his  pretty  daughter ;  the  unruffled 
robes,  and  holy  day  devotion  of  the  regimental  chaplain, 
and  the  well-brushed  sergeant  officiating  as  clerk  below, 
were  all  worth  seeing,  did  not  one  pay  dearly  for  it  by 
the  infliction  of  a  long  sermon  from  a  well-bred  clergy- 
man of  the  established  church.  The  music  given  on 
these  occasions,  however,  by  a  chosen  band  selected 
from  all  the  performers  in  the  garrison,  was  always  ex- 
quisite. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar  is  about  twenty  thousand, 
consisting  of  people  of  all  nations,  brought  together  by 
the  facilities  which  the  place  possesses  for  trade.  For, 
situated  as  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  affords  a  convenient  entrepot,  whence  valuable  cargoes 
may  be  distributed  over  the  adjacent  coasts.  There  is, 
also,  an  extensive  demand  for  the  subsistence  of  a  large 
population  entirely  dependent  upon  external*  supplies. 
Though  this  mixed  society  must  be  detestable  to  the 
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pennanent  inhabitant,  it  offers  a  ningular  and  amusing 
study  to  the  mere  passer  by.  Often  have  I  been  divert- 
ed during  a  lazy  hour  in  gazing  from  a  window  of  the  li- 
brary upon  the  assembled  multitude  below.  The  high- 
handed hauteur  of  his  majesty's  officer,  as  he  lounges  at 
a  comer,  in  utter  scorn  of  the  busy  crew  of  bargainers  ; 
the  supple  cit,  who  bows  breast  low  to  him  in  hope  of  a 
nod  of  condescension,  ere  he  turns  to  cheapen  the  beans 
or  coffee  in  the  hands  of  some  still  humbler  broker ;  the 
less  supple  bearing  of  a  rough-knot  skipper,  accustomed  to 
bang  and  bully,  a  little  king  upon  his  own  quarter-deck  ; 
the  sullen  demeanour  of  the  turbaned  Moor,  who  sits 
cross-legged  at  a  shady  corner  ;  all,  down  to  the  filthy, 
slipshod,  abject  Jew,  who  wallows  anywhere  in  the  dirt, 
selling  sUppers  or  oranges,  or  with  a  bag  over  his  head 
or  a  rope  round  his  neck,  ready  to  serve  officers,  mer- 
chants, sailors,  or  Moors,  as  a  beast  of  burden, — ^furnish 
an  odd  combination.  These  Jews  come  from  Barbary, 
where  they  settled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  time  of  their 
expubion  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Many 
of  them  are  traders  and  very  rich,  living  in  great  state. 
These  assume  the  European  costume,  and  lose  every- 
thing of  the  Jew,  but  his  characteristic  physiognomy ; 
but  the  greater  number  serve  in  menial  offices  as  labor- 
ers, filling  the  same  stations  in  Gibraltar  that  the  Irish 
do  with  us.  They  wear  loose  bag  breeches,  reaching  be- 
low the  knee,  a  tunic,  and  a  haik  or  capote  of  cloth  or  of 
bedticking.  This  garment  is  very  large  with  sleeves 
and  a  hood.  It  is  put  on  like  a  shirt,  without  any  open- 
ing except  for  the  head  and  hands.  Their  garb  is,  in- 
deed, much  like  that  of  the  Moors,  except  that  instead  of 
a  turban,  which  in  Morocco  would  be  taken  away  from 
them,  head  and  all,  they  cover  their  shaven  crowns  with 
a  close  scull-cap.  They  are  an  ill-formdd,  disgusting  race, 
with  a  bent  and  abject  bearing,  immense  fish  eyes,  and 
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fleshy  swollen  ankles  that  receive  no  protection  or  sup- 
port from  the  large  slippers  which  they  drag  aAer  them 
over  the  pavement.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  strong- 
er contrast  than  is  furnished  by  these  poor  oppressed 
Israelites,  and  the  well-turned,  gaily  dressed  mountaineers, 
who  come  for  contraband  goods  from  the  Sierrania  of 
Ronda.  These  noble  looking  fellows  are  alike  free  from 
haughtiness  and  humiliation.  Bred  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  passing  half  of  their  lives  in  the  saddle,  with 
their  good  carbines  beside  them,  they  are  accustomed  to 
avenge  their  own  wrongs,  and  own  allegiance  to  none  but 
their  village  curate,  the  girl  of  their  hearts,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

Not  the  least  singular  figure  to  be  seen  upon  change 
at  Gibraltar,  was  an  old  Greek  captain,  who  made  a 
voyage  to  America  many  years  ago,  carrying  a  cargo  of 
wine,  which  went  to  a  bad  market.  On  his  return  to  Gib- 
raltar with  a  Flemish  account  of  the  proceeds,  the  poor 
Greek  was  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  only  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  his  reason.  He  still  continues  in  Gibral- 
tar, wanting  both  means  and  inclination  to  get  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  misfortunes,  and  living  rent  free  in  a  lit- 
tle hovel  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  theatre.  Nor  will  he 
associate  with  any  creature  except  with  dogs,  of  which  he 
has  a  whole  family.  In  the  night  season,  while  the  strum- 
ming of  the  orchestra  below,  the  rant  of  the  players,  and 
the  rattle  of  the  Castanet,  come  faintly  to  him,  he  sits  upon 
his  door-sill  and  holds  communion  with  his  friend  the  moon. 
And  when  the  noontide  heat  drives  him  from  his  hovel, 
he  seeks  the  shade  below,  and  moves  from  side  to  side, 
with  the  motion  of  the  shadows.  Poor  fellow  !  well  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  him  in  my  boyish  days  ;  and  ma- 
ny a  time,  when  I  have  been  plodding  the  weary  road 

that  led  to  the  school  of  that  cross  old  Scot ,  with 

dictionary  and  Julius  CsBsar  hanging  heavy  at  the  end  of 
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my  strap,  have  I  come  upon  the  track  of  the  Greek,  and 
•followed  him,  street  after  street,  filled  with  wonder  at  his 
outlandish  garb  and  the  bigness  of  his  breeches.  It 
chanced  one  hot  morning,  as  I  was  emerging  from  laj 
lodgings,  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  door-way. 
The  place  was  private,  and  I  found  some  excuse  for  open- 
ing a  conversation.  But  I  made  a  bad  choice  in  putting 
him  in  mind  of  America  ;  for  he  presently  grew  enraged, 
swore  like  a  trooper  at  the  American  merchants,  calling 
them,  in  no  very  genteel  Spanish,  all  the  rogues  he  could 
think  of.  He  vowed  that  he  would  go  to  Greece,  fit  out 
a  ship,  and  sink  every  American  he  met.  Gathering  him- 
self up  out  of  the  dirt,  he  drew  his  red  cap  over  his  brow, 
and  strode  ofi*,  followed  by  his  dogs,  as  if  bent  on  the  im- 
medifi^te  execution  of  his  purpose.  He  was  a  fine  look- 
ing veteran,  with  a  muscular  frame,  a  manly  face,  and 
long  red  mustaches  ;  upon  the  whole,  he  would  have  made 
no  contemptible  figure  on  the  deck  of  a  rover.  But  poor 
fellow  !  his  imbecility  will  defend  us  from  his  revenge  ;  fi>r 
he  will  never  be  able  to  tear  himself  from  the  society  of 
his  faithful  dogs,  nor  from  his  friendly  hovel  on  the  top  of 
the  theatre. 

The  diversions  of  the  garrison  consist  in  rambles  ab<Hit 
the  Rock,  and  in  balls,  theatres,  and  operas,  often  per- 
formed by  distinguished  Spaniards,  who  here  starve  and 
languish  in  exile.  Pic-nics,  where  a  party  is  formed  to 
go  into  Spain  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  and  make  a 
feast  in  a  cork  wood  or  under  the  poetic  shade  of  an  or- 
ange orchard,  furnish  also  a  favorite  diversion.  There 
are  also  many  pleasant  excursions  on  foot  and  horseback 
within  the  circumscribed  extent  of  the  Rock.  Such  is 
that  to  Catalan  Bay,  a  little  fishing  settlement  planted 
upon  the  shore,  immediately  under  the  overhanging  pro- 
jection of  the  mountain.  I  chanced  to  be  caught  there 
one  day  in  the  rain  with  a  couple  of  my  countrymen,  and 
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we  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  security  of  this  sin- 
gular location.  Hardly  had  we  taken  refuge  in  the  tav- 
ern and  drawn  our  horses  in  aAer  us — for  there  was  no 
stable — ^when  we  heard  a  rumbling  noise  as  if  the  moun-* 
tain  was  sliding  down  upon  us,  and  presently  a  crash  of 
rafters.  We  all  ran  out,  some  with  hats,  some  without 
them ;  and  all  the  huts  of  Catalan  Bay  poured  forth  their 
inmates,  boys  and  girls^  men  and  womeiv ;  the  fishermen 
left  their  nets,  which  they  were  hanging  over  their  boats 
upon  the  beach,  and  crowded  round  in  the  sweetest  con* 
fusion.  The  fact  was,  a  piece  of  the  Rock  had  tumbled 
from  above,  raced  down  the  declivity,  and  walked  through 
the  roof  of  a  house,  with  little  ceremony  ;  but  no  one  waa 
hurt.  So  we  joined  the  fishermen  in  thanking  God,  and 
when  the  rain  abated,  took  horse  and  rode  home. 

But  a  far  pleasanter  promenade  is  to  sally  out  of  Charles 
Fifth's  gate,  at  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  Alameda. 
Here  you  find  the  beautiful  parade  ground  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  soldiery,  and  may,  perchance^  be  present  at 
a  drill.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  exact  precision  with 
which  the  British  troops  perform  the  exercise.  The 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  though  famous  for  their  tactics, 
can  by  no  means  compare  with  them.  The  French  pre- 
tend to  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  for  they  find  in  the  military 
spirit  and  native  ardor  of  their  conscripts,  in  their  inborn 
sense  of  honor,  and  reckless  impetuosity,  qualities  which 
are  inconsistent  with  this  ratan  discipline  of  the  British 
army,  and  which  a  long  series  of  the  most  brilliant  victo- 
ries have  proved  to  be  of  far  greater  value.  Among  the 
regiments  at  Gibraltar  was  one  of  Highlanders.  The 
dress  is  very  absurd.  The  plumed  hat,  the  buskins,  and 
especially  the  tartan  filabeg,  were  never  meant  to  be  worn 
ID  conjunction  with  a  red  coat.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
more  inconsistent,  than  to  bestow  upon  the  breech  the 
supernumerary  covering  of  a  coat-tail,  when  the  legs  and 
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thighs  are  exposed  to  the  rude  blast,  and  denied  the  sligbt' 
est  protection  ?* 

The  din  of  war,  the  bustle,  marching,  and  display,  con- 
nected with  the  garrison,  are  among  the  greatest  resources 
of  the  stranger  in  Gibraltar.  Twice  a  day  there  is  the 
parade  of  relief,  with  music  morning  and  evening,  and  fre- 
quently between  them  the  trumpets  sound,  '  The  Roast 
Beei*  of  Old  England,'  proclaiming  dinner,  or  on  Sunday 
invite  to  church  by  the  sweet  tune  of  ^  Hark,  the  merry 
Christ  church  bells,'  repeated  at  every  corner.  The 
bands  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  Spanish  or  French 
guards,  nor  the  selections  of  music  at  all  comparable;  but 
the  concerts  of  bugles,  playing  the  merry  or  mouraful 
airs  of  Scotland,  are  truly  exquisite.  No  accordance  of 
instruments  can  be  more  perfect,  and  when  heard  in  the 
still  night,  nok  strains  can  be  more  harmonious,  more 
heavenly. 

On  passing  the  parade  ground  you  enter  the  delightful 
gardens,  which,  in  very  defiance  of  nature,  have  risen  with- 
in a  few  years  upon  the  declivity  of  the  Rock.  Much  of 
the  soil  which  supports  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  has  been 
brought  from  the  main  land.  Though  the  area  of  the  Al- 
ameda IB  small,  yet  it  is  in  a  manner  multiplied  by  the 
winding  of  the  walks  up  and  down  the  slopes,  and  by  the  ju- 
dicious distribution  of  alleys,  steps,  light  latticed  fences, 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gradual  slope,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  are  two  airy  pavilions  of  the  most  exquisite  taste 
and  beauty.  From  the  highest  you  command  a  charming 
view,  rendered  still  more  lovely  by  the  contrasted  gloom 

*  The  ridicule  of  this  dress  was  rendered  more  obvious  from  the  feet 
that  many  of  the  men  thus  airily  attired  were  English,  and  Irish,  unused 
to  kilt  or  tartan.  But  few  belon  god  to  that  glorious  little  kingdom  which 
has  achieved  so  much  in  the  sciences,  in  literature  and  in  anni — so  moch 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  and  for  her  own  glory. 
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of  the  oTerhanging  precipice.  First  you  dwell  upon  the 
softened  features  of  the  slope  on  the  left,  with  the  white 
summer-house  perched  upon  it,  emhosokned  amid  shady 
fig  trees,  with  here  and  there  an  orange  or  a  stately  palm, 
growing  heside  the  peach  and  lanced  aloe — the  produc- 
tions of  £urope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  all  harmon- 
izing in  this  congenial  clime.  Below,  the  hedb  of  grass 
or  flowers  are  enclosed  by  hedges  of  geranium,  covered 
in  May,  when  I  saw  them,  with  the  most  beautiful  blos- 
soms, while  the  walks  between  are  enlivened  with  mov- 
ing multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  soldiery,  with  here 
and  there  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Highlander  emerg- 
ing above  the  verdure,  and  gliding  by  with  nodding 
plumes  and  waving  tartans.  Still  lower  is  the  line  wall, 
with  Gibraltar  on  the  right  and  the  pretty  Rosia  on  the 
left,  and  then  the  sea-green  surface  of  the  bay  ;  the  ships, 
which  give  it  incident,  coming,  going,  or  at  anchor. 
Where  the  land  again  alternates  beyond,  are  seen  the 
white  buildings  of  Algeziras,  protected  by  verdant  moun- 
tains, which  stretch  southward  to  form  the  Straits,  seem- 
ing to  meet  the  African  shores,  which  rise  black  and 
gloomy  in  the  distance. 

And  yet — will  it  be  believed  ? — the  Alameda,  like  our 
own  thrice  beautiful  Battery,  is  but  little  frequented  ex- 
cept upon  a  feast  day.  The  English  avoid  it  always  ;  on 
week  days  because  it  is  so  solitary,  and  on  Sundays  be- 
cause it  is  run  down  by  the  commonalty.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that,  though  they  have  the  talent  to  create,  they 
have  not  the  taste  to  enjoy.  Occasionally  at  the  even- 
ing hour,  one  may  meet  a  Genoese,  in  her  graceless  red 
cloak,  a  Proven^elle  duly  attended  by  her  gallant,  or  a 
gracious  Gaditana. 

Beyond  the  Alameda  stands  the  cluster  of  dwellings, 
called  Rosia,  with  its  little  mole.  The  Rock  in  the  im- 
jnedjate  neighbourhood,  though  it  has  again  become  pre- 
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cipitous,  has  a  little  covering  of  soil,  produced  by  the 
successive  gro^ih  and  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  This 
has  been  planted  with  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  where 
the  hardy  figtree,  fond  of  a  precarious  foothold,  spreads 
highest  and  most  luxuriant.  It  is  said  that  the  Rock  is 
capable  of  producing  all  the  vegetables  necessary  for  the 
consumptiofti  of  the  garrison.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  re- 
markable that  every  eligible  spot  is  not  brought  under  cul- 
tivation ;  for  Gibraltar  will  only  be  retaken  by  surprise  or 
by  starvation.  At  present,  the  supplies  are  brought  from 
Spain,  Barbary,  and  even  firom  America.  Fine  fish  and 
a  few  vegetables  are  the  only  food  from  the  Rock  and  its 
vicinity.  In  a  place  like  this,  where  all  is  preparation 
and  watchfulness,  it  should  be  anjobject  to  live  at  all  times, 
as  much  as  possible,  upon  domestic  resources. 

South  of  Rosia,  and  towards  Europa,  the  Rock  no  lon- 
ger allows  the  intervention  of  a  level,  but  throws  itself 
into  the  most  broken  and  fantastic  shapes,  leaving  an  oc- 
casional ThermopyloB  for  the  passage  of  the  road. 
Though  the  surrounding  precipices  are  naked  and  sterile, 
there  are  here  a  few  intervening  glens,  which  are  filled 
with  flowers  and  overrun  with  verdure.  These  favored 
spots  have  been  improved  as  Country  seats  by  the  pfetty 
taste  of  the  English,  whose  notions  of  snugness,  comfort^ 
and  beauty,  in  rural  residences,  we  by  no  means  equal  in 
America.  The  dwellings  are  sometimes  fashioned,  in  ao- 
cofdance  with  the  character  of  the  scenery,  and  out  of 
compliment  to  the  past  possessors  of  the  place,  into  mim- 
ic Moorish  castles,  with  terraces,  embrasures,  and  frown- 
ing towers.  Elsewhere  are  snug  little  cottages,  nestled 
closely  in  a  corner,  with  a  grape-vine  arbour  for  a  por- 
tal, and  more  than  half  overrun  with  honeysuckle  and 
eglantine. 

The  excursion  to  Europa  is  by  far  the  prettiest  on  the 
Rock  I  but  yet  there  are  others,  which  possess  greater 
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interest.  Such  is  the  walk  to  the  old  castle  of  Taric, 
which  stands  midway  up  the  mountain.  Much  of  the 
structure  has  been  removed  designedly,  or  battered  away 
by  the  bails  of  the  besiegers,  who  have  also  left  their 
marks  upon  the  remaining  portion.  The  spiral  st airway , 
or  rather  path,  like  that  of  the  Giralda,  is  crumbling  to 
a  ruin,  and  a  fig-tree  has  fastened  upon  the  battlements  : 
enough,  however,  remains  to  form  an  imposing  feature 
in  the  picture  of  the  Rock,  and  to  give  lodgement  to  a 
guard  of  soldiers  and  to  the  public  hangman,  who  lives 
here  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  This  worthy  func- 
tionary is  occasionally  called  upon  to  do  justice  on  a 
Spaniard,  who,  forgetting  that  he  is  in  a  land  of  law,  has 
appealed,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  knife. 

A  winding  zigzag  conducts  you  from  the  Moorish 
Castle  upwards  to  the  Excavations.  These  consist  of 
a  passage  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  across  the  north  front, 
for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  which  communicates, 
by  means  of  spiral  stairways,  through  the  immense  halls, 
with  other  galleries  above  and  below.  It  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  conceive  the  astonishment  with  which  the  stran- 
ger must  ever  visit  this  singular  place.  He  finds  him- 
self alone  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rock,  with  immense 
cannon  ranged  round  this  devil's  den,  each  with  its  pile 
of  heavy  shot  beside  it,  and  protruding  through  port- 
holes which  overlook  the  Peninsula.  The  dim  light  that 
enters  beside  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  the  black  dark- 
ness behind  you,  the  solitude,  the  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  prolonged  reverberation  of  every  spoken  word, 
all  awaken  the  most  singular  sensations. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  exceedingly  formidable  in 
the  aspect  of  these  batteries,  whether  seen  from  within  or 
without.  As  you  look  down  through  the  port-holes  upon 
the  neutral  ground,  you  feel  as  though  all  the  pigmies 
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below  were  m  your  power,  to  be  destroyed  at  will.  And 
when  you  are  below  and  look  upward,  you  experience  on 
the  contrary  aa  inward  sense  of  danger  and  dependence. 
These  batteries  are,  however,  more  formidable  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  A  shot  from  so  great  an  elevation 
may,  it  is  true,  be  projected  within  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers ;  but  then  it  only  strikes  in  one  place,  where  it 
buries  itself  in  the  sand — ^whereas  the  Devil's  Tongue, 
which  forms  the  mole,  and  is  upon  a  level  with  the  Nen- 
tral  Ground,  sweeps  an  extent  equal  to  the  range  of  its 
cannon,  and  licks  up  all  before  it. 

The  excavations  have  all  beep  hewn  out  since  the  for- 
tress has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  The  la- 
bor is  certainly  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  astonishing  of 
modern  times.  There  is,  indeed,  much  at  Gibraltar  to 
convey  an  exalted  idea  of  British  power.  Here  is  a 
nation  which  occupies  a  mere  point  upon  the  map  of  the 
world,  raised,  by  a  concurrence  of  inobvious  causes,  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  and  occupying  all  the  strong- 
holds of  the  ocean  ;  by  the  multiplied  industry  of  an  in- 
considerable population,  buying  the  alliance  of  greater 
nations,  making  war  and  peace  at  pleasure,  and  sitting  ai 
the  helm  of  European  policy.  Nor  is  her  greatness  on- 
ly physical ;  her  Newton,  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Scott,  and  Byron,  stand  alone  and  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
at  the  head  of  whatever  is  excellent.  It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  be  able  to  claim  a  common  origin  with  this  sin- 
gular people  ;  and  when  we  revert  to  our  own  country, 
where  a  kinder  nature  seconds  all  our  efforts,  and  where 
a  boundless  territory  leaves  unlimited  room  for  develope- 
ment  ;  when  we  remember  that  we  have  adopted  all  the 
beauties  of  that  social  system  under  which  Britain  has 
f  prospered,  without  any  of  its  deformities,  and  then,  with 
her  experience  and  our  own  as  data,  attempt  to  picture 
the  future  fortunes  of  our  country,  the  fancy  is  amazed 
and  bewildered  at  the  splendor  of  the  vision. 
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On  leaving  tbe  Galleries,  it  is  usual  to  pass  out  by  a 
different  opening  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  Rock,  where 
you  again  find  yourself  in  the  open  air,  refreshed  by  the 
clear  breeze  and  warme(]^  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
enable  you  to  enjoy  a  widely  extended   and  delightful 
view.     The  path  now  leads  to  the  Signal  Tower,  where 
a  party  is  stationed  to  observe  the  vessels  that  are  passing 
the  Straits,  descending  the  Mediterranean,  or  entering 
the  harbor.     They  also  watch  for  day-break  and  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  which  are  announced  from  a  small  bat- 
tery near  the  summit.     The  view  from  the  Signal  Tower 
is  wide,  varied,  and  commanding  ;  and  as  there  are  fine 
telescopes  there,  when  tired  of  gazing  generally,  you  can 
bring  near  and  analyse  the  objects  which  please  you,  and 
prolong  the  interest.     The  Rock  and  town  are  spread 
out  directly  below  ;  the  ships  anchored  in  the  bay,  show 
nothing  but  the  decks,  presenting  themselves  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  plan  of  a  battle.     The  coast  to- 
wards Algeziras,  though  seen  more  obliquely,  displays 
the  rivers  which  it  discharges  into  the  bay  with  all   their 
curves  and  meanderings,  while  towards  the  straits  in  the 
southwest,  the  bright  verdure  of  the  Spanish  hills,  lit  up 
by  the  sun-beams,  contrast  most  singularly  with  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  African  shores,  which  blacken  in 
the  distance,  overhung  by  their  own  shadows.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  town  by  day  is  full  of  interest.    The  crowd  of 
moving  objects  discernible  upon  the  surface  of  the  bay, 
in  the  roads  of  the  environs,  or  between  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  all  produce  a  singular  efi!ect,  beheld  from  this  un- 
wonted position.     Man  is  seen  'everywhere  in  motion, 
and  seemingly  to  little  purpose.     The  result  of  his  labors  ^ 
is  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  you  wonder  at  the 
pertinacious  vivacity*  of  the  little  animal,  as  you  would  at 
the  business  air  of  the  ant,  toiling  all  day  to  remove  a 
kernel.  At  such  a  time,  the  ear  brings  objects  much  near- 
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er  than  the  sight  ;  the  clatter  of  hoofs^  the  rumbling  of 
wheels,  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  niixed  sound  of  miiaic, 
in  different  and  equidistant  directions — of  drums  and  fifes, 
clarionets,  bugles,  and  bagpipes,  produce  a  singular 
combination.  I  did  not  fail  to  witness  this  favorite  view 
by  night,  though  at  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  in  the 
descent.  The  outlines  of  things,  of  land,  and  water,  and 
vessels,  are  then  alone  discoverable — faintly  illuminated 
at  intervals  by  man's  poor  substitute  for  the  glories  of 
the  sun.  On  the  contrary,  the  confused  hum  in  which, 
in  the  day-time,  all  individual  sounds  are  dissipated  and 
drowned,  is  now ,  exchanged  for  the  clatter  of  a  single 
horseman  returning  over  the  rocky  road  of  the  Alameda, 
the  shrill  pipe  of  a  fife,  or  the  distant  melody  of  a  chorus 
of  bugles.  Nay,  voices  and  even  words  are  now  clearly 
distinguishable. 

There  is,  if  possible,  a  still  finer  prospect  from  the  old 
Tower  of  St  George,  which  stands  upon  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  the  Rock.  Having  chosen  a  pleasant  day  for  the 
excursion,  I  toiled  to  the  top  and  and  seated  myself  in 
the  shade  of  the  Tower,  which  has  been  sorely  shattered 
by  lightning.  The  morning  was  bright,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  objects  discoverable  from  the  Signal  Tower,  I 
could  now  catch  an  overland  view  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of 
the  African  coast,  clearly  revealed  as  it  stretches  away 
southeastward  from  Ccuta.  On  the  other  hand  rose 
the  Andalusian  shore  in  bold  and  beautiful  perspective, 
with  the  Sierra  JVevada,  seen  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  pushing  his  snowy  head  above  the 
surrounding  clouds  inte  the  region  of  the  heavens.  Be- 
tween these  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  reposed  in  its  basin,  slighty  rippled  by  the 
western  breeze,  and  stretching  from  beneath  my  feet  in- 
terminably eastward,  until  it  seemed  to  blend  its  bright 
blue  with  the  kindred  azure  of  the  sky. 
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It  was  impossible  to  remain  alone  on  this  towering  ele- 
vation and  in  the  presence  of  such  a  scene,  without  the 
recurrence  of  the  most  exalted  recollections.  I  was 
standing  upon  one  of  the  very  pillars  of  Hercules,  left  be- 
hind by  Jason  and  his  worthies  in  that  daring  voyage,  which 
ikble  afterwards  converted  into  a  Search  for  the  Golden 
Fleece.  It  was  through  that  strait,  too^  that  Hanno  and 
Hamilcar  went  forth  to  look  for  other  worlds.  From 
this  eminence  might  have  been  traced  the  course 
of  the  Arab  Taric,  as  he  crossed  the  water.  There 
he  disembarked  upon  the  beach,  and  there,  like  Her- 
nan  Cortes  in  the  New  World,  he  destroyed  his  whole 
fleet  to  strengthen  and  give  desperation  to  the  faltering 
courage  of  his  followers.  And  that  was  the  same  Medi- 
terranean, which  wafted  Hannibal  to  Spain,  Scipio  to  Af- 
rica, Pompey  to  Macedonia,  Csesar  to  Pharsalia,  Mark 
Anthony  to  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  Augustus  to  Actium, 
Don  Juan  to  Lepanto,  Bonaparte  to  Aboukir,  Nelson  to 
the  Nile ! 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  would  be  considered  a  very 
Bingular  production  of  nature,  if  it  had  not  St  Michael's 
Cave  ;  and  if  it  possessed  no  other  claim  to  attention, 
this  alone  would  seem  to  render  it  remarkable.  This 
cave,  like  other  similar  ones  to  be  seen  at  the  Rock,  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  undermining  and  falling 
«way  of  the  loose  earth  and  stones  below.  In  process  of 
time,  the  dripping  of  the  moisture  and  its  petrifaction 
cover  the  vault  with  stalactites,  some  of  which,  getting 
the  start  of  others,  depend  lower  and  lower  until  they 
reach  the  corresponding  mass  o#  petrifaction,  which  the 
dripping  water  has  produced  immediately  below  ;  these 
combining,  form  a  perfect  column,  while  the  space  be- 
tween two  of  them  assumes  the  figure  of  an  arch.  The 
entrance  to  St  Michael's  Cave  is  very  small,  and  being 
overgrown  with  bushes  and  brambles,  might  easily  escape 
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the  search  of  a  stranger.  On  entering,  however,  it  at 
once  expands  into  a  vast  hall,  from  which  passages  diverge 
to  other  halls,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  floor,  like  the  vauk  above,  is  very  irregular. 
The  stalactites  do  not  furnish  any  beautiful  shades  and 
veins,  such  as  they  exhibit  when  cut  and  polished,  iii 
consequence  of  the  whole  interior  being  blackened  bj 
smoke  from  the  torches  of  visiters.  Upon  penetrating  a 
short  distance,  the  cave  assumes  a  beautiful  and  highly  in- 
teresting appearance.  The  little  light  which  streams  in  at 
the  entrance,  is  yet  sufficient  to  illuminate  and  define  with 
clearness  the  outline  of  caverns,  columns,  and  arches, 
which  intervene.  Nature  seems  here  in  one  of  her  ec- 
centricities to  have  imitated  art,  producing,  without  any  toil 
but  that  of  time,  a  combination,  which,  in  the  days  of  en- 
chantment, might  have  seemed  the  work,  and  passed  for 
the  residence  of  a  fairy. 

The  extreme  singularity  of  this  place  has  given  rise  to 
many  superstitious  stories,  not  only  among  the  ancientS) 
but  also  among  the  vulgar  of  our  own  day.  As  it  has  been 
penetrated  by  the  hardy  and.  enterprising  to  a  great  dis- 
tance—on one  occasion  by  a  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  navy,  who  descended  by  ropes,  like  Don  QjaixM 
in  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  a  depth  of  five  hundred  feot 
— a  wild  story  is  current,  that  the  cave  conmiunicates  by 
a  submarine  passage  with  Africa.  The  sailors  who  have 
visited  the  Rock,  and  seen  the  monkeys  which  are  found 
in  no  other  part  of  Europe,  and  are  only  seen  here  oc- 
casionally and  at  intervals,  say  that  they  pass  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  the  cave  •>  their  native  land.  The  more 
cunning  go  so  far  as  to  think  .that  the  descendants  of  the 
Andalusian  Moors  will  one  day  profit  by  this  commanica- 
tion  ;  and,  taking  the  monkeys  for  guides,  pass  over  to 
recover  the  land  of  their  long-cherished  predilection. 
There  is,  in  truth,  something  very  strange  in  the  coming  and 
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going  of  these  same  monkeys.  During  nearly  two  months 
that  I  passed  on  the  Rock,  I  saw  them  but  twice  in  my 
daily  rambles.  Once  while  a  Levanter  was  blowing,  and 
again  just  before  the  setting  in  of  one  ;  of  which,  indeed^ 
their  appearance  is  considered  a  certain  prognostic.  They 
are  supposed  to  live  at  other  times  among  the  inaccessi- 
ble precipices  of  the  eastern  declivity,  where  there  is  a 
scanty  store  of  monkey-grass  for  their  subsistence. 
When  a  Levanter  sets  in,  the  wind  drives  them  from  their 
caves  and  crannies,  and  they  take  refuge  among  the  west- 
ern rocks,  where  they  may  be  seen  from  the  Alameda  be- 
low, hopping  from  bush  to  bush,  boxing  each  other's  ears, 
and  cutting  the  most  singular  antics.  If  disturbed  by  an 
intrusive  step,  they  scamper  off  amain,  the  yOung  ones 
jumping  upon  the  backs,  and  putting  their  arms  round 
the  necks  of  the  old,  where  they  cling  like  so  many  pa- 
pooses. As  they  are  very  innocent  animals,  and  form  a 
kind  of  poetical  appendage  of  the  Rock,  strict  orders  have 
been  issued  for  their  special  protection. 

While  I  was  at  the  Rock,  however,  two  drunken  soldiers 
one  day  undertook  to  violate  these  orders  ;  one  of  them 
was  summarily  punished  for  his  disobedience,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  court-martial.  As  they  were  rambling 
about  the  declivity,  below  the  Signal  Tower,  they  hap- 
pened to  come  upon  the  traces  of  a  party  of  monkeys,  and 
at  once  gave  chace.  The  monkeys,  cut  off  from  their 
upward  retreat,  r€m  downwards  ;  the  soldiers  followed,  and 
the  monkeys  ran  faster.  In  this  way  they  approached 
the  perpendicular  precipice  which  rises  from  the  Alameda. 
One  of  the  soldiers  was  able  t  *check  his  course,  and 
just  saved  himself;  the  foremost  and  most  impetuous, 
urged  on  by  a  resistless  impetus,  passed  over  the  fearful 
steep,  and  fell  a  mangled  and  lifeless  corpse  upon  the 
walk  of  the  Alameda.  The  next  morning  the  slow  and 
measured  tread  of  many  feet  beneath  my  window,  the 
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mournful  sound  of  the  muffled  drums,  and  the  shrill  and 
piercing  plaint  of  the  fife,  told  me  that  they  were  bearing 
the  dead  soldier  to  his  tomb.  Poor  fellow  !  if  he  had  not 
died  drunk,  I  certainly  should  have  pitied  him. 

There  was,  however,  a  much  finer  sight  than  this,  which 
I  did  not  miss  qeeing  ;  a  finer  sight,  indeed,  a  fur  prouder 
exhibition,  than  any  which  comes  within  the  whole  range 
of  nature  and  of  art.  This  was  an  American  ship  of  the 
line,  which  had  been  long  expected  at  Gibraltar,  and 
which  I  had  been  extremely  anxious  to  meet.*  She 
was  said  to  be,  if  not  the  largest,  certainly  the  most  effi- 
cient and  formidable,  as  well  as  most  beautiful  ship  that 
ever  crossed  the  ocean.  After  much  weary  expectation, 
the  ship  was  at  length  signaled  from  the  tower,  and,  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  Rock,  I  saw  her  coming  down  before 
a  gentle  Levanter,  with  skysails  and  studdingsails— a 
perfect  cloud  of  snow-white  canvas.  By  and  by  the  light- 
er sails  were  drawn  in  and  disposed  of.  Europa  was 
doubled  and  left  behind,  and  the  gallant  ship  stood  bold- 
ly into  the  harbor,  with  yards  a  little  braced,  sails  all  fill- 
ed and  asleep,  and  hull  just  careened  enough  to  improve 
the  beauty  of  the  broad  side.  As  she  came  closer,  and 
I  contemplated  her  from  the  more  favorable  position  of 
the  line  wall,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
spectacle.  If,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Colombua, 
^  nothing  seems  to  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  most  stoical 
savage  with  more  wonder,  than  that  sublime  and  beauti- 
fiil  trophy  of  human  genius,  a  ship  under  sail,'  what  would 
have  been  the  wild  ecstasy  of  the  sensitive  Anacoona,  if  in- 
stead of  the  shapeless  cAavel  of  the  Adelantado,  she  had 
first  seen  this  ship,  at  least  twenty  times  as  large  and  a 
hundred  times  more  perfect !  She  might  not  only  hare 
believed  it  to  have  come  firom  Turi,  but  that  the  Deity 

•  The  U.  S.  ship  North-Carolina,  Commodore  John  Rcg^n. 
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himself  had  deigned  to  come  down  and  visit  his  children 
of  Xaragua.  Even  to  a  practised  eje  the  sight  was  a 
magnificent  one.  Instead  of  the  heavy  poop  and  other 
incumbrances^  which  disfigure  European  vessels  of  the 
same  class,  everything  here  was  smooth  and  uniform, 
calculated  to  produce  an  unbroken  effect  and  the  most 
perfect  symmetry.  So  perfect,  indeed,  are  the  propor- 
tions of  this  vessel,  that  her  size  at  a  distance  would 
be  undervalued,  and  though  throwing  a  greater  weight  of 
metal  than  any  ship  that  ever  went  to  sea,  yet  her  ap- 
pearance is  so  deceptive,  that  she  might  at  a  distanpe  be 
taken  for  and  approached  as  a  frigate.  It  was  only  by 
comparing  the  pigmy  proportions  of  the  men,  who  moved 
up  and  down  the  masts  or  threw  the  lead,  with  her  huge 
masts  and  wide  spread  canvass,  that  any  idea  could  be 
formed  of  her  size,  until  she  entered  the  road  and  came 
near  other  vessels.  A  British  frigate,  which  had  hitherto 
looked  a  leviathan,  as  the  American  crossed  her  stern, 
was  dwindled  into  a  cock-hoat.  And  now  the  wonder 
became  still  greater,  to  see  this  immense  mass,  this  wood- 
en mountain,  playing  about  in  the  harbor,  with  the  grace- 
ful facility  of  a  little  schooner  ;  the  huge  sails  changed 
from  side  to  side,  to  receive  the  action  of  the  wind  with 
the  changing  prow,  and  at  last,  when  the  anchor  was  cast, 
gathered  up  into  plaits  and  hidden  from  view,  with  the 
facility  with  which  a  bird  would  fold  its  wings.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  were  magic  in  the  whistle  of  the  boatswain.*  • 

*  Though  the  Carolina  carries  but  one  hundred  guns,  on  three  uni- 
form  decks,  they  are  of  so  heavy  a  calibr^  thirty  twos  and  fortytwoe,  that 
the  weight  of  metal  thrown  at  the  double  broadside  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  first-rate  in  the  British  service.  It  is  3,840  pounds.  And  yet 
this  ship  is  called  a  seventyfour ! — This  is  an  absurity.  What  great 
inconvenience  would  there  be  in  calling  a  ship  of  twentyfour  guns  a 
twentyfour — a  ship  of  fortyfbur  guns  a  fortyfour — of  an  hundred  an 
hundred  gun  ship — ^instead  of  the  present  deceptive  classification  of 
s!oops,  frigate?,  and  seventyfoura.     Another  instance  •f  defective  or- 
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The  immense  size  of  the  ship  did  not,  however,  hecome 
completely  palpable  to  me  until  I  had  reached  her  in  a 
boat,  journeyed  up  the  weary  side,  and  stood  at  length  up- 
on her  deck.  The  sailora  were  drawn  up  before  the 
itiainmast,  looking  with  silent  respect  towards  the  hallowed 
regibn  of  the  quarter-deck.  Upon  this  spacio^is  parade 
ground,  flanked  by  a  double  battery,  a  company  of  fine 
looking  soldiers,  with  burnished  arms  and  well  brushed 
attire,  were  drawn  up  to  salute  the  departure  of  the  com- 
mander. A  splendid  band  of  music,  dressed  in  Moorish 
garb,  was  stationed  at  the  stem^  and  the  officers  were  all 
collected  for  the  same  purpose  upon  the  quarter-deck,  in 
irregular  groups  of  noble  looking  young  fellows,  the  pres- 
ent pride  and  future  hope  of  our  countr}%  At  length  the 
Herculean  form  and  martial  figure  of  the  veteran  Commo- 
dore was  added  to  the  number.  Here  was  the  master 
spirit  that  gave  impulse  and  soul  to  the  machine.  A 
thousand  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  a  thousand  hats  were 
raised  ;  and  as  he  passed  over  the  side,  the  soldiers  pre- 
sented arms,  and  the  music  sent  forth  a  martial  melody. 
I  thought  1  had  never  seen  any  array  so  sonl  inspiring, 
so  imposing  !  and  when  I  came,  from  contemplating  the 
whole,  to  look  into  the  details  of  this  perfect  contrivance, 
this  little  world,  this  moving  city,  and  to  admire  the  ex- 
cellent order  and  arrangement  everywhere  observable  for 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience,  for  annoyance  and  de- 
fence ;  I  could  not  but  feel  the  folly  of  that  wish  which 
could  look  back  with  longing  afler  the  refinements  of '  the 

ganization  in  our  navy  was  apparent  in  the  humble  rank  and  inde- 
finite title  of  the  commander  of  this  ship.  Though  chief  of  our 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  navy,  he 
is  yet  in  positive  rank  only  a  post-captain.  There  are  men  in  the 
navy,  who  entered  it  long  afler  he  had  attained  his  present  rank,  and 
who  have  passed  from  grade  to  grade,  whilst  he  has  remained  statioRarv, 
until  they  have  now  become  hb  equals.  Here  is  rocmi  for  reforma- 
tion. 
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Augustan  age.'  The  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have 
made  nobler  buildings  and  better  statues  and  finer  paint- 
ings than  we  do.  Yet — ^to  say  nothing  of  our  improve- 
ment in  morals,  to  leave  unnoticed  a  thousand  rare  and 
useful  discoveries,  and  especially  that  singular  invention 
of  our  countryman,  the  proudest  production  of  human  in- 
genuity, by  which  the  elements  are  made  to  triumph 
over  each  other — what,  let  me  ask,  did  the  Augustan  or 
any  other  age,  ever  produce  to  compare  with  this  noble 
production,  in  which  art  itself  is  outdone,  and  science  al- 
together exhausted  ?* 

*  The  present  work  contained,  originally,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
matter  than  in  the  form  of  its  publication.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  publish  the  whole  work  under  the  title  of  A  Year  in  Spain 
— a  good  round  name ;  promising  nothing,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
convey  disappointment.  Finding,  however,  that  his  book  grew  and 
increased  in  a  manner  truly  alarming  to  an  unpractised  author,  and 
knowing  that  to  reduce  and  generalize  would  take  from  the  narrative 
whatever  merit  it  might  possess,  he  preferred  rather  to  strike  out  entire- 
ly a  sufficient  portion  to  reduce  it  to  more  moderate  dimensions. 

This  he  accordingly  did,  though  the  part  omitted  at  the  close  chanced 
to  relate  to  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  Peninsula ;  whether  con- 
sidered locally,  or  in  the  light  of  historic  association.  He  was  the  more 
strongly  induced  to  pursue  this  course  by  the  consideration  that  there 
miglit  already  be  too  much ;  and  because  he  was  publishing  it  at  his 
own  risk.  For,  though  not  forced  to  the  drudgery  of  writing,  as  Cer- 
vantes has  it,  for  dineroa — ^not  dinners,  but  wherewithal  to  buy  them 
— he  has  yet  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  purchase  publi- 
city by  any  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SPAIN. 

Fhyncal  Obaractar  of  tho  Feniniula.— Soil,  Climate,  and  FrodnctioDs.— Early 
History.— Rise  and  Overthrow  of  Gotliic  Fower.—Saraeen  DomiDaUoD^ 
Conaoquencot  of  its  Subvoraion. — Prcscat  Population. — Agriculture,  Manufac- 
turoa,  and  Commerce. — Aria  and  Sciences. — Government. — Finance*.— Mil- 
iUry  Fowar.~State  of  Parties  and  Social  Divisions.— Clergy.— Royal  Family. 
— Spanish  Character. — Its  Provincial  Peculiarities. — General  Characteriitice. 
—National  Language.— Manners Conclusion. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula,  including  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  is  situated  between  the  thirtysixth  and 
forty  fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  third 
degree  of  east  and  ninth  of  west  longitude,  reckoning  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  stands  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Europe,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Mediterranean  sea,  except  to- 
wards the  northeast,  where  it  is  connected  with  France 
for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  Here,  however) 
nature  has  provided  an  excellent  national  barrier  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains.  The  ancients  were  used  to  com- 
pare the  outline  of  Hispania  to  the  distended  hide  of  a 
bullock.  .  A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  they 
must  have  had  a  good  notion  of  its  geography  ;  for  the 
resemblance  is  at  once  discoverable  without  the  aid  of 
fancy. 

But  a  far  more  singular  trait  in  the  physical  character 
of  the  Peninsula,  is  the  extent,  number,  and  elevation  of 
its  mountains.  Spain  is,  indeed,  a  complete  system  of 
mountains.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  state  of 
things  here,and  in  the  level,  monotonous  region  of  France, 
has  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  modern  geographers  to 
find  some  other  cause  for  the  fact,  than  the  mere  caprice 
of  nature.     They  have  therefore  discovered,  that  the 
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Spanish  mountains  are  only  the  termination  of  that  great 
range,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  Tartary,  traverses  Asia 
and  Europe,  leaves  a  strong-hold  in  Switzerland  and  a  few 
scattering  posts  in  France  by  the  way,  to  keep  up  its  com- 
munications with  Spain,  where,  as  a  last  effort,  it  forms 
a  vast  bulwark  of  mountains,  which  lend  each  other  mu- 
tual support  in  withstanding  the  immense  volume  of  wa- 
ters, with  which  the  ocean  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Without  inquiring  why  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  su^ciently  evident  that  there  are  many  chains  of 
mountains,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Pyrenees  and  run 
southward  and  westward,  intersecting  the  whole  Penin- 
sula. Such  is  the  Asturian  and  Gallician  range  ;  the 
range  of  Guadarrama  ;  that  which  Antillon  has  called  the 
Iberican;  the  Sierra  Morena;  and  the  mountains  of 
Granada  and  Ronda,  which  skirt  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which  are  the  most  elevated  of  all.  ^  These,'  says  Father 
Mariana,  ^  press  onward  with  so  much  boldness,  that  they 
seem  to  have  pretended  in  various  places  to  cross  the  sea, 
dry  up  the  strait,  and  unite  themselves  with  Africa.' 

But  there  is  yet  a  more  singular  feature  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  Spain — in  its  distinctly  marked  division  into 
two  separate  regions  ;  one  of  which  has  been  called  the 
central  region,  the  other  the  region  of  the  coast.  Indeed, 
the  whole  interior  of  Spain  may  be  considered  one  vast 
mountain  ;  for  though  it  consists  chiefly  of  level  lands, 
traversed  by  lofty  ridges,  yet  even  the  plains  rise  almost 
everywhere  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  If  then,  on  entering  Spain,  and  traversing  the 
eastern  coast  along  the  Mediterranean,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  western  horizon  everywhere  bounded  by  lofly 
mountains,  how  much  greater  was  my  astonishment, 
when,  on  abandoning  the  sea  at  Valencia,  I  toiled  up  the 
eminences  that  lay  inland,  and,  instead  of  descending  the 
opposite  side,  saw  nothing  before  me  but  a  weary  arid 
plain,  over  which  I  continued  to  wander,  without  descend- 
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ing,  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  until  I  at  length  reached  the 
Sierra  Morena,  thence  descending  suddenly  by  the  Di»- 
peniapertos,  into  the  blissful  regions  of  Andalusia. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  its  atmos- 
phere, the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  are  neither  so  manj, 
nor  so  great,  as  to  comport  with  the  number  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountains.  The  principal  are  the  Tagus,  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  £bro,  the  Duero,  and  the  Guadiana. 
'TheTagus,the  prince  of  Spanish  rivers  and  fruitful  theme 
of  so  much  poetry,  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Gna- 
darrama,  waters  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Aranjuez,  half 
encircles  the  wormeaten  Toledo,  and  having  received  the 
increase  of  many  tributary  streams,  it  at  length  opens  ia- 
to  a  wide  estuary,  reflecting  the  images  of  Lisboa  and 
of  Cintra.  The  Guadalquivir  rises  between  the  Morena 
and  the  Nevada ;  and  being  fed  by  tributaries  from  ei- 
ther mountain,  it  flows  gracefully  towards  the  ocean,  bath- 
ing the  walls  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  scattering  fer- 
tility over  the  fairest  portions  of  Andalusia.  The  Ebro 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Navarre,  and  takes  its 
course  between  two  of  the  branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  un- 
til it  empties  into  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  the  onJj 
one  of  the  larger  rivers  that  holds  an  eastern  course.  The 
Duero  begins  a  mere  rivulet  north  of  the  Guadarrama, 
swelling  gradually  until  it  reaches  the  spot  where  Numan- 
tia  once  stood,  defying  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
yielding  only  in  death.  The  Duero  passes  through  Por- 
tugal and  reaches  the  ocean  at  Oporto.  El  may  pkddo 
Guadiana  springs  mysteriously  into  being  among  the  clas- 
sic marshes  of  Ruidosa^  flows  forward  between  delightful 
meadows,  the  pasture  of  many  flocks  and  herds,  and 
reaches  the  ocean  in  the  Gulf  of  Huelva.  These  are  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain.  They  are  about  upon  a  par 
with  those  of  France  for  volume  of  water,  but  not.  so  nav- 
igable, on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  interior  of 
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Spain  and  their  consequent  descent.  This  great  descent 
ia  doubtless  the  cause  of  their  being  very  direct  and  free 
from  windings  ;  a  circumstance  that  would  render  their 
banks  extremely  eligible  for  the  construction  of  canals. 
Like  the  inferior  streams,  they  are  now,  however,  of  httle  / 
use,  except #for  irrigation.  Spain  has  no  lakes  of  any 
importance. 

The  soil  of  the  Peninsula  is  very  different  in  the  cen- 
tral region  and  the  region  of  the  coast.  The  first  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  dry  and  mountainous  plains  trav- 
ersed in  every  direction  by  mountains  still  more  lofly. 
The  region  o£  the  coast,  though  less  elevated,  and  slop- 
ing gradually  towards  the  sea,  is  broken  into  a  constant 
succession  of  mountains  «and  valleys,  which  produce  the 
most  agreeable  variety,  and  furnish  a  happy  contrast  with 
the  monotony  of  the  interior.  It  is  everywhere  fertile, 
or  may  be  easily  rendered  so  by  means  of  irrigation. 

The  climate  of  Spain  varies  with  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. The  loflier  mountains  are  a  prey  to  perpetual  win- 
ter i  the  elevated  plains  of  the  interior  are  either  swept 
without  shelter  by  the  cold  blast  of  the  inclement  season, 
or  else  burnt  up  in  summer  by  a  powerful  sun,  which  plays 
upon  them  unchecked  either  by  clouds  in  the  sky  or 
trees  upon  its  own  surface.  But  the  region  of  the  coast 
enjoys  for  the  most  part  an  ever  temperate  climate  ;  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  by  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
and  fanned  during  the  hot  season  by  refreshing  breezes 
from  the  sea.  The  climate  of  Spain,  except  in  the  north- 
ern provinces,  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness  ;  almost  eve- 
ry day  is  a  fine  one,  and  in  making  engagements  nobody 
ever  thinks  of  putting  in  a  proviso  for  good  weather.  A 
freedom  from  rain  and  dampness,  and  a  cloudless  trans- 
parent sky,  are  blessings  that  you  may  always  count  up- 
on. Dryness  of  climate  is,  however,  excessive  in  Spain, 
and  often  degenerates  into  drought.     It  is  recorded  in 
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the  old  chronicles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  about 
the  time  of  the  famous  battle  of  Navas-de-Tolosa,  in  which 
two  hundred  thousand  Sarcens  were  slain,  nine  whole 
months  passed  bj  without  its  having  once  rained  in  the 
kingdom  of  Toledo.  There  is  eyen  a  tradition,  meatioih 
ed  by  Mariana,  of  a  drought,  which  lasted  so  long  that 
the  springs  and  rivers  were  entirely  dried,  the  vegeta- 
tion was  burnt  up  and  destroyed,  and  men  and  aniaials 
died  miserably  from  thirst,  heat,  and  hunger,  until  ahnost 
every  living  thing  was  exterminated.  It  is,  perhaps,  ow- 
ing to  this  extreme  dryness  of  climate,  that  in  the  interior 
provinces  the  water  is  often  of  miserable  quality.  Though 
tertians  are  sometimes  found  in  the  provinces,  where  ir- 
rigation is  used,  and  malignant  fevers  occasionally  devas- 
tate others  but  poorly  drained  and  cultivated,  yet  the  di- 
mate  of  Spain  may  upon  the  whole  be  considered  quite 
equal  to  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  productions  of  Spain  are  rich,  various,  and,  in- 
deed, universal.  The  hills  and  mountains,  among  which 
so  many  small  rivers  take  their  rise,  contain  within  their 
bowels  all  the  metals,  salts,  bitumens,  and  stones,  which 
can  in  any  way  conduce  to  the  service  and  benefit  of  man. 
The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  furnished  the  ancients 
with  so  much  wealth,  are,  it  is  true,  with  the  exception 
of  the  silver  mine  of  Guadalcanal,  either  exhausted  or 
abandoned  as  no  longer  worth  working,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of 
the  precious  metals  ;  but  iron  of  first  quality,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  quicksilver,  and  every  valuable  mineral,  are  found 
with  ease  in  various  parts  of  ihe  Peninsula.  Coal  and 
salt  are  dug  in  Asturias,  Arragon,  and  La  Mancha  ;  pre- 
cious stones  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  granite,  jasper,  alabaster,  and  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
bles in  the  world,  abound  in  ahnost  every  mountain. 
Wheat  of  the  first  quality  is  produced  in  most  of  the  pro- 
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▼ineee,  and,  though  some  do  not  supply  their  own  con- 
sumption, the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  surplus  of 
others.  Wine  is  raised  abundantly  all  over  Spain,  and . 
of  the  crops  that  grow  on  the  coasts  large  quantities  are 
exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  best 
and  most  generous  wines  are  found  in  the  high  and  arid 
region  of  the  interior.  So  imperfect,  however,  is  the 
state  of  communications  in  Spain,  that  they  will  not  pay 
the  price  of  transportation,  and  are  consequently  con- 
sumed and  known,  only  in  the  section  which  produces 
them.  The  other  principal  productions  of  Spain  are 
oats,  barley,  maize,  rice,  oil,  honey,  and  some  sugar ; 
hemp,  flax,  esparto  or  sedge,  cork,  cotton,  silk,  sumach,  and 
barilla.  The  loftier  mountains  are  covered  with  forests, 
which  furnish  wood  to  be  converted  into  charcoal,  the 
chief  fuel  used  in  the  country,  and  also  abundance  of 
ship  timber.  These  and  the  valleys  supply  pasture  to  the 
various  animals  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  man. 

The  horses  of  Spain  have  been  famous  in  all  ages  ; 
the  Romans  were  used  to  say  that  they  were  engender- 
ed of  the  wind.*  They  are  supposed  to  have  sprung 
originally  from  the  African  barb,  which  was  in  turn  the 
offspring  of  the  Arabian.  The  Arabs,  when  in  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  stocked  it  with  their  finest  breeds  ;  for  in 
their  warlike  sports  and  chivalrous  amusements,  the  beau- 
ty and  graceful  carriage  of  the  horse  was  not  less  a  mat- 
ter of  emulation  than  the  bearing  and  dexterity  of  the 
cavalier.  The  horses  now  seen  in  Spain,  especially  in 
Andalusia,  are  evidently  of  the  Arabian  stock  ;  for  beau- 
ty, grace,  and  docility,  they  are  very  superior  to  those  of 
the  English  breed.  They  are,  however,  but  little  used 
for  harness  or  labor  of  any  kind^;  mules  and  asses  being 
found  to  eat  lesd,  labor  more,  and  endure  the  heats  bet- 

*  Mftrtiol  speaks,  in  many  places,  of  S^ain  as  fiimous  for  steeds  and 
arras. 
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ter.  In  addition  to  horned  cattle  and  hogs,  of  which 
great  consumption  is  made  in  Spain,  salted  and  in  the 
form  of  bacon,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  sheep — ^so 
much  so  that  there  are  a  million  or  two  more  sheep  in 
the  country  than  there  are  human  beings.  Jfor  are  wild 
animals  entirely  wanting  in  Spain  ;  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  with  hares  and  rabbits  in  great  abundance,  are  the 
chief  prey  of  the  hunter.  Though  the  feathered  tribe 
avoid  the  treeless  plains  of  the  two  Castiles,  they  delight 
in  the  more  genial  region  of  the  coast,  and  the  nightin- 
gale sings  nowhere  more  sweetly  than  upon  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  valleys  of  Andalusia. 

Flowers  and  medicinal  plants  grow  wild  on  ail  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  night  season  they  load  the  air  with 
the  most  delightful  aromas.  But  it  is  in  the  abundance, 
variety,  and  the  delicious  flavor  of  its  fruits  that  Spain 
most  surpasses  all  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  addition 
to  all  the  different  varieties  common  to  the  temperate 
climes,  the  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron ; 
the  date,  plantain,  banana,  and  cheremoya,  find  a  kindly 
home  in  some  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  There  seems 
indeed  to  be  no  extravagance  in  the  theory  of  a  French- 
man, who  has  attempted  to  find,  in  the  different  sections 
of  Spain,  a  similitude  in  point  of  climate  and  productions 
to  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  which  lie  opposite. 
Thus,  he  compares  Biscay,  Asturias,  and  Gallicia,  to  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Europe,  and  finds  them  sim- 
ilar ;  Portugal  is  likened  to  the  corresponding  parts  of 
America  ;  Andalusia  is  found  to  be  idenlical  in  most  re- 
spects with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  ;  and  Valencia, 
in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  has 
much  in  common  with  the  genial  regions  of  the  East. 
Nor  are  the  riches  of  Spain  confined  to  the  resources  of 
her  fertile  soil  ;  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  wash- 
ing an  equal  extent  of  coast,  vie  in  supplying  her  inhab- 
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itants  wkh  a  food  which  requires  little  labor  in  the  har* 
vest,  and  at  the  same  time  place  them  in  read/  bommuni- 
cation  with  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  earth.  Na- 
ture seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhausted  her  benignity  upon 
this  favored  land  ;  and  had  the  gratitude  of  man  equalled 
her  generosity,  Spain  would  now  yield  the  precedence  to 
no  country  upon  earth.* 

The  original  population  of  Spain  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  Celts  from  France,  and  Moors  from  Af- 
rica. The  latter  being,  however,  the  more  warlike,  ex- 
pelled or  subjugated  the  former,  and  are  even  said  to  have 
passed  into  the  countries  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
swarthy  complexions,  glowing  eyes,  and  impassioned  ar- 
dent temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  Languedqc  and 
Provence,  would  seem,  indeed,  to  favor  the  opinion  of  a 
Moorish  origin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  except  fable 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Spain,  until  six  or  eight  centu- 
ries before  the  commencement  of  the  christian  era,  when 
the  attention  of  the  Phcenicians  was  directed  to  this  waste 
country  by  their  most  adventurous  voyages.  Its  extreme 
fertility,  the  amenity  of  its  climate,  but  especially  the 
precious  metals,  which  abounded  in  its  mountains,  awak- 
ened their  cupidity.  The  parts  of  the  coast  most  favor- 
able for  commerce,  were  at  once  colonized,  and  cities 
were  built  at  Mallacca,  Carteia,  Gades,  and  Sidonia. 
They  found  in  possession  of  the  country,  a  people 
barbarous  yet  brave,  against  whom  open  force  availed 
little  ;  but  whom  they  were  able  to  cajole  into  obedience 
by  working  upon  their  superstitions,  and  by  the  interven- 
tion of  religion.  They  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  barbarians,  giving  them  an  idisa  of  new  wants  ; 
and  the  desire  of  gratifying  these,  stimulated  industry 

*  The  matter  contained  in  this  chapter  haa  heen  collected  from  An- 
tiHoo,  Lahorde,  Pliny,  Mariana,  Conde,  Ac.,  and  from  personal  obaer- 
tation. 
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and  aided  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  countrj. 
Thus  civilisation  was  introduced  into  Betica.  Among 
other  arts,  which  the  Spaniards  learned  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, was  that  of  dying  the  Tyrian  purple.  The  dye- 
stuff  was  gathered  from  a  small  fish,  which  is  still  fwrnd 
upon  the  coasts  of  Andalusia.  These  colonies  continued 
to  increase  and  grow  richer,  until  the  destruction  of  Tyre 
hy  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  they  transferred  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Phoenicians  of  Carthage.  The  proximity 
of  Spain  to  the  new  metropolis  now  gave  a  stimulus  to 
every  species  of  developement.  Not  content  with  the 
dominion  of  the  coast,  the  armies  of  Carthage,  under  her 
Hannos  and  Hamilcars,  penetrated  far  into  the  interior, 
until  by  fraud  or  force  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula 
was  brought  into  subjection. 

But  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  had  not  been  alone 
in  colonizing  Spain.  The  Greeks  and  Trojans  had 
founded  several  cities,  anlong  which  the  most  famous 
was  Saguntum.  Saguntum  grew  in  wealth  and  riches 
until  it  became  a  great  city,  claiming  dominion  over  the 
rich  tract  which  is  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia. As  Saguntum  was,  however,  unable  alone  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  Carthage,  she  courted  the  alliance 
of  Rome.  It  was  this  alliance  that  brought  on  the  at- 
tack of  Hannibal,  by  whom  Sagantum  was  besieged, 
taken,  and  destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitants ;  and  this 
outrage  led  in  turn,  as  was  expected,  to  that  desperate 
struggle  between  the  rival  states,  which,  after  bringing 
Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  at  length  ended 
in  the  demolition  of  Carthage  and  the  downfal  of  her  em- 
pire. The  conquest  of  Spain  had  preceded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  and  was  rendered  easy  hy  the 
hatred  which  the  Spaniards  bore  the  Carthaginians  for 
their  treachery  and  avarice,  those  hateful  vices  of  a  com- 
mercial people.     On  the  contrary,  they  had  much  less 
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averBion  to  the  Romans,  whose  state  of  civilization  was 
more  analogous  to  their  own,  and  who  possessed  the 
winningf  qualities  which  belong  to  a  nation  of  free-hand- 
ed warriors,  more  prone  to  war  than  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  which  the  Nu- 
mantines  made  to  maintain  their  independence,  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  that,  in  aiding  the  Romans  to  drive  out 
the  Carthaginians,  they  had  only  been  raising  up  a  new 
set  of  masters,  Spain  was  quickly  pacified  and  brought 
into  perfect  subjection.  Biscay,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias, 
protected  by  their  mountain  barriers,  continued  free  for 
two  centuries  longer,  until  Augustus  himself  was  forced 
to  pass  into  Spain  and  attack  them  with  the  concentra- 
ted power  of  the  whole  empire,  Spain  was  now  entirely 
subdued,  and  in  process  of  time,  civilization  completed 
what  arms  had  begun.  The  nation  assumed  the  language, 
manners,  and  dress  of  the  conquerors ;  and  at  length, 
becoming  completely  identified  with  them,  they  acced- 
ed to  all  the  privileges  of  Italians,  conferred  by  Ves- 
pasian upon  every  Spaniard,  and  even  attained  the  rare 
honor  of  furnishing  Rome  with  several  emperors.  Spain, 
under  the  emperors,  must  have  been  rich  and  flourish- 
ing. She  was  considered  the  granary  of  the  empire,  and 
the  nursery  of  her  armies.  The  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  province  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
capital.  Nay,  Rome  was  indebted  to  Spain  for  many 
fine  fabrics  and  other^  luxuries,  a  knowledge  of  which 
had  been  perpetuated  in  the  province  of  Betica  after  the 
downfal  of  the  Carthaginians.  Bridges  and  aqueducts 
were  constructed,  and  causeways  opened  to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  extremities  of  the  province. 
The  population  of  the  country  grew  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  resources,  and  is  said  to  \i&ve  amounted  to 
forty  millions ;  industry  gave  rise  to  wealth,  and  wealth 
to  luxury.    The  Grecian  style  of  architecture  was  intro- 
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dueed  with  the  other  tastes  and  customs  of  Rome  ;  and 
temples  and  amphitheatres  rose  on  every  side,  reliered 
by  the  tributary  ornaments  of  painting  and  of  statuary. 
The  names  of  Pomponius  Mela,  of  Columella,  Silius 
Italicus,  Quintilian,  Martial,  Seneca,  and  Lucan,  emr 
hellish  this  portion  of  Spanidi  history. 

In  process  of  time,  when  the  empire  began  to  decay, 
a  prey  to  its  own  greatness,  this  province,  remote  from 
the  commotions  which  shook  all  Italy,  still  enjoyed  per- 
fect repose,  under  the  subordinate  sway  of  its  governors. 
Not,  however,  but  that  it  had  suffered  something  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  when  Sertorius  availed 
himself  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  Republic  to  erect 
Spain  into  an  independent  state.  And  still  later,  when 
Pompey  and  Csesar  contended  for  universal  domination, 
the  momentous  struggle  was  more  than  once  maintained 
in  the  battle-fields  of  the  Peninsula.  Yet,  for  the  moat 
part,  Spain  continued,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  me- 
tropolis, to  enjoy  peace.  At  length,  however,  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  Roman  empire,  after  twelve  hun- 
dred years  of  greatness,  ceased  to  exist,  Spain  became 
likewise  a  victim  to  the  savage  hordes  which  poured 
down  from  the  north  and  east  of  £urope.  These,  having 
overrun  Italy  and  France,  at  length  ascended  the  Pyre- 
nees and  looked  down  upon  this  favored  land.  Centu- 
ries of  peace  and  prosperity  had  deprived  the  Spaniards 
of  their  warlike  character,  and  thus  rendered  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  savage  valor  of  the  barbarians.  £yeiy- 
thing  gave  way  before  them.  They  rushed  over  this  de- 
voted country  with  the  fury  of  a  deluge,  and  their  traces 
were  marked  by  equal  devastation.  The  Goths  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  destruction  rather  than  enjoyment ; 
towers  were  demolished,  and  plantations  laid  waste,  until 
famine  followed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  forced 
to  feed  upoi^  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  victims.    A 
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plague  was  the  natural  consequence  of  these  evils,  and 
Spain  had  well  nigh  become  a  desert.  But  the  barba- 
rians warred  not  only  against  the  Romans,  but  also  with 
each  other.  The  Suevi,  who  had  settled  in  Gallicia, 
were  able  to  maintain  possession  of  that  inaccessible 
province  ;  but  the  Vandals,  who  had  passed  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  converted  the  blooming  Betica  into  the 
blighted  Vandalousia,  were  either  annihilated,  forced  to 
yield,  or  else  driven  beyond  the  water  to  struggle  with 
the  Romans  for  a  foothold  in  Africa.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Visigoths,  with  the  exception  of  Gallicia,  included 
all  Spain  and  Narbonne  Gaul.  The  feudal  system  now 
came  to  increase  the  horrors  of  this  devoted  land.  The 
new  kingdom  was  split  into  dukedoms  and  counties,  to  re- 
ward the  captains  who  had  been  raised  to  rank  by  their 
superior  ferocity,  whilst  the  meaner  soldiers  assumed  the 
estates  of  the  Romans  and  Spaniards,  degrading  the 
proprietors  into  the  condition  of  slaves.  Such  is  the  ori- 
gin of  nobility.  What  contrast  can  be  more  pitiable 
than  is  offered  by  the  late  flourishing,  and  now  blighted 
and  famished  condition  of  ujihappy  Spain  ?  The  noble 
monuments,  dedicated  not  less  to  usefulness  than  beauty, 
which  rose  on  every  hand  to  justify  Roman  usurpation, 
are  now  demolished  to  destroy  the  recollection  of  happi- 
er destinies.  The  statues  of  her  benefactors,  the  busts 
of  her  own  great  men,  are  dashed  firom  their  pedestals  ; 
the  halls  and  temples,  which  furnished  living  imitations 
of  the  fairest  structures  of  Greece,  give  place  to  gloomy 
masses,  towering  upwards  in  defiance  of  grace  and  beau- 
ty, fit  for  the  uses  of  a  faith,  to  which  the  converts  had 
imparted  their  own  ferocity.  Devastated  fields  and 
smoking  cities  now  fum  ish  forth  the  landscape. 

But  violated  humanity  did  not  cry  in  vain  for  ven- 
geance. The  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand.  A  new 
power  had  risen  in  the  East,  the  birthplace  of  so  many 
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religions ;  and,  urged  bj  the  impulse  of  a  novel  and  popa« 
lar  fiiith,  had  overrun  a  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  stripping 
the  Romans,  Vandals  and  Goths  of  their  possessions  in 
Mauritania.  Nor  did  the  Saracens  pause  and  rest  satis- 
fied at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  where  so  narrow  a  strip 
of  water  alone  remained  between  them  and  that  beautifiil 
land,  of  which  they  had  received  such  flattering  descrip- 
tions. There  was  much  to  call  them  over ;  the  disputed 
successicm  between  king  Roderick  and  the  sons  of  Wit- 
iza  his  predecessor ;  the  disaflectioja  of  a  powerfiil  fac- 
tioif,  in  favor  of  the  exiled  princes,  with  Count  Julian, 
son-in-law  to  Witiza  and  the  bbhop  Oppas  at  their  head; 
the  destruction  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  kingdom, 
which  the  last  king  had  ordered,  to  prevent  the  rebellion; 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Goths,  whose  sensual  life  had  re- 
duced them  to  a  shameful  state  of  effeminacy ;  the  earn- 
est invitation  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  Jews,  whose 
ancestors  had  come  to  Spain  when  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  still  greater  numbers  at  the 
time  of  its  total  demolition  by  Titus,  and  who  now  mo- 
nopolized all  the  wealth  and  learning  of  the  land  ;  but 
above  all,  the  abject  condition  of  the  nation  at  large, 
weary  of  slavery,  and  ready  and  willing  to  change  a  state, 
which  admitted  of  no  deterioration.  These  are  the  mo- 
tives, which,  in  711,  induced  Musa,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Caliph  in  Africa,  to  send  Taric  over  to  try  his  fortunes  and 
test  the  possibility  of  a  conquest. 

His  success  stimulated  to  greater  exertions.  Taric 
crossed  again  with  a  more  suitable  force.  The  battle  of 
Xerez  was  fought  and  won ;  the  power  and  spirit  of  the 
Goths  were  broken  ;  none  remained  to  be  overcome  but 
the  degraded  Spaniards,  who  still  preserved  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  Romans  with  but  little  of  the  Ro- 
man valor.  These,  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  the 
new  conquerors,  who,  instead  of  destroying  everything. 
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as  (he  €k>th8  had  done,  sought  rather  to  preserve  all 
things  inviolate,  and  allowed  the  people  to  move  away 
fVeely,  or  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  property,  privi- 
leges, and  refigion,  with  the  condition  of  paying  a  certain 
tax,  which  was  not  exorbitant, — ^turned  gladly  to  this  new 
and  more  auspicious  allegiance.  -The  Groths  and  some  of 
the  clergy  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  north ;  hence 
it  is,  that  even  at  present  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
Spanish  nobility  are  found  in  Leon,  Biscay,  Oallicia,  and 
Asturias ;  that  priests  also  there  abound  in  greater  num- 
bers than  elsewhere.  The  abandonment  of  the  conquer- 
ed country  was,  however,  by  no  means  general  among 
the  clergy.  They  remained  undisturbed  d«ring  centu- 
ries, until  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  and  fanatic  Moors 
towards  the  close  of  the  Mahometan  domination.  Their 
bishops  continued  to  exercise  their  apostoUc  functions, 
and  even  to  hold  councils.  The  mass  of  the  people  re- 
mained. Many  continued  to  practise  the  Mth  and  ob- 
serve the  customs  of  their  ancestors ;  but  more,  won  by  the 
indifference  of  the  conquerors,  who  made  small  endeav- 
ours for  the  conversion  of  their  souls,  readily  embraced  a 
religion,  which  promised  much  bliss  in  the  next  world  at 
the  expense  of  little  sacrifice  in  this.  A  new  language 
was  now  introduced  into  Spain ;  and  rivers,  mountains, 
provinces,  and  even  the  whole  Peninsula  received  new 
or  modified  names,  more  conformable  to  the  genius  or 
caprice  of  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  general  appellation 
of  Hispania,  which  descends  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  Andaluz  from  the  province  of 
Vandalusia,  with  which  the  Saracens  first  came  in  con- 
tact. Most  o^  these  names  have  maintained  themselves 
with  little  variation  to  the  present  day. 

The  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  thus  established  over 
the  largest  and  fairest  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  contin- 
ued to  own  allegiance  for  half  a  century  to  the  Caliph  of 
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Damascus,  in  wliose  name  the  conquest  had  been  made. 
But  the  remoteness  of  the  province  from  the  metropolis. 
And  the  ambition  of  rival  chie&,  gave  rise  to  endless  dis- 
sensions, until  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  patriot- 
ic of  the  Spanish  Arabians  determined,  as  the  onlj 
means  of  securing  their,  conquest,  to  erect  it  into  an  in- 
dependent empire.  Fortunately  there  yet  remained  a 
single  prince  of  the  unhappy  race  of  Omar,  escaped  from, 
the  cruel  massacre  of  all  his  family,  and  now  wandering 
a  houseless  exile  among  the  savages  of  Africa.  This  ex- 
ile was  Abderahman.  He  was  invited  to  pass  over  into 
Spain,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  empire 
of  the  West.  Obeying  the  summons,  he  landed  at  once 
in  Andalusia,  attended  by  a  trusty  band  of  those  brave 
Zenetes,  who  had  lent  him  protection  and  hospitality. 
Abderahman,  though  young  and  brave  and  sensitive,  was 
yet  old  in  that  experience  which  is  best  gained  amid  the 
trials  of  adversity.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
generous  and  enlightened ;  and  by  their  aid  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  Lieutenant  and  those  who  still  owned 
allegiance  to  the  C  aliph.  The  genius  of  the  people  and  the 
rare  qualities  of  a  brilliant  succession  of  kings,  combined 
to  carry  the  new  empire  to  the  height  of  developement. 

The  Arabians  had  come  from  a  hot  and  dry  climate, 
and  a  land  by  nature  arid,  but  which,  by  the  aid  of 
water,  is  easily  quickened  into  fertility.  They  found  in 
Spain  a  country  analogous  to  their  own.  The  lands 
were  levelled,  and  irrigation  introduced.  Where  streams 
were  convenient,  they  were  made  use  of;  where  there 
were  none,  water  was  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  noria,  and  spread  over  its  surface. 
Thus  the  rich  lands  were  rendered  more  fertile,  and 
those  which  had  hitherto  been  sunburnt  and  naked,  were 
covered  with  vegetation.  Many  plants,  hitherto  un- 
known in  Europe,  were  now  acclimated  in  the  low 
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countries  of  the  coast ;  cotton,  sugar,  the  cane,  mulberry, 
and  olire  were  among  the  number.  The  population  of  the 
country  rose  at  once  to  the  measure  of  its  means  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  Spain 
contained  even  more  than  the  forty  millions  of  inhabit* 
ants,  attributed  to  the  prosperous  period  of  the  Roman 
domination.  We  know  that  the  little  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada at  a  later  period  contained  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants, though  less  than  the  twentieth  of  the  Peninsu- 
la. The  arts  which  promote  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  life,  as  well  as  those  which  serve  to  embellish  it, 
were  begun  and  perfected;  the  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  and  leather,  were  introduced,  and  paper  was  in- 
vented to  meet  the  new  wants  of  an  improving  people. 

The  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  Spain  kept  pace 
with  its  improvement  in  moral  and  domestic  economy. 
Chemistry,  medicine,  surgery,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  all  the  sciences,  whether  curious  or  useful,  were  cul- 
tivated with  a  success  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  the  same  causes  which  are  now  produ- 
cing such  splendid  results  among  ourselves,  were  acting  in 
Spain  with  equal  energy.  The  ingenious  Arabians  were 
thrown  into  situations  where  all  was  novel  and  changing ; 
cut  off  from  their  country,  their* antique  prejudices  de- 
stroyed, they  were  no  longer  satisfied  to  plod  on  in  the 
beaten  track  ;  some  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  what 
was  already  known  ;  the  more  adventurous  sallied  forth 
into  the  unknown  region  of  originality.  Men  of  genius 
associated  themselves  into  academies,  as  in  our  day. 
Universities  were  established  for  the  cultivation  of  science, 
and  libraries  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The  uni^ 
versity  of  Cordova  opened  its  halls  to  the  curious  of 
Christendom  ;  a  future  Pope  was  among  the  number  of 
its  pupils  ;  and  the  royal  library,  established  by  the  bene- 
ficence of  Alhakem,  knew  no  equal  in  the  West. 
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Music,  too,  was  caltiyated  and  taught  as  a  science ; 
but  poetry  was  the  favorite  stud/  of  the  Spanish  Sara- 
cens. The  fire,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  East,  burned  brighter  and  biased  higher,  as  Spain 
burst  upon  them  in  all  her  beauty.  Their  own  glorious 
achievements  too;  the  deeds  of  their  Abderahmana  and  Al- 
manzors ;  the  gallant  feats  of  that  selMevoting  chivalry 
which  had  sprung  up  among  them,  could  only  be  worthily 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  exaltation  of  song.  Poetry  was 
no  rare  accomplishment ;  even  princes  and  ministers 
learned  to  touch  the  lyre  ;  and  thus,  we  are  told,  many  of 
those  strains,  which  were  first  sung  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Genii  and  the  Guadalquivir,  were  repeated  with  adbiiira- 
tion  in  the  harems  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  They  are  still 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Romance  language,  forming  the 
theme  and  substance  of  many  a  roundelay. 

But  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  refinement  and 
learning  and  luxury,  came  also  a  relaxation  of  that  mili- 
tary spirit  and  that  religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  won 
them  possession  of  the  Peninsula.  The  broken  reomant 
of  the  Goths  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  mountains  of  the  north,  when  a  single 
well-directed  effort  would  forever  have  azmihilated  them, 
and  whilst  the  war  was  carried  on  in  France,  even  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire.  Meantime  the  constitutions  and 
characters  of  the  Goths  underwent  a  reform  ;  they  were 
hardened  by  the  precarious  life  of  the  mountains,  and 
schooled  and  tempered  by  their  disastrous  reyerses. 
Thus  fortified,  they  descended  into  the  plains  to  contend 
with  the  Saracens.  When  they  were  unfortunate,  their 
fastnesses  received  them  ;  when  victorious,  they  overran 
the  country,  driving  ofiT  the  cattle  and  inhabitants,  de- 
stroying the  crops,  orchards,  and  habitations,  and  giving  aQ 
over  to  fire  and  the  sword.  Thus  they  gradually  gained 
ground,  extending  their  possessions  at  the  expense  of 
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their  adverearies.  Thnt  fanaticism,  which  among  the 
Saracens  had  heen  quenched  hy  the  dawn  of  science,  was 
with  them  at  its  height.  They  were  fighting,  not  only 
lor  themselves,  hut  also  for  Christ  and  for  the  Virgin. 
£ach  of  their  victories  was  also  a  victory  of  the  faith. 
Priests  and  hiahops  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
waving  their  hlood-^tained  swords,  or  lilting  the  bones  of 
a  patron  saint,  as  a  pledge  of  victory.  To  the  killed 
was  promised  a  free  passport  into  heaven.  Even  super- 
natural interposition  was  not  wanting  ;  the  bones  of  Saint 
James  the  Apostle  had  been  opportunely  found  at  Com- 
postella,  where  they  were  said  to  have  been  buried  by  his 
disciples,  who  had  brought  them  thither  in  a  small  boat 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  now  the 
priests  saw  their  beloved  Santiago  descending  in  every 
doubtful  struggle  from  the  clouds,  overthrowing  whole 
ranks  of  the  infidels  with  his  sword,  or  trampling  them 
under  the  hoofs  of  his  snow-white  charger. 

But  a  succor  of  greater  value  if  possible  than  that  of 
Santiago,  was  furnished  by  the  Saracens  themselves. 
Whilst  consolidation  from  intermarriage  was  taking  place 
among  the  christian  kingdoms,  those  principles  of  disso- 
lution inherent  in  all  Mahometan  despotisms  from  the  un- 
certain order  of  succession,  and  which  had  showed  them- 
selves in  the  East  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  began  to  operate  in  Spain.  The  brilliant  empire 
of  Cordova,  a  prey  to  disputed  succession,  was  shaken  to 
atoms  ;  and  every  ambitious  waliy  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  strong-hold  of  his  command,  became  a  petty  king,  and 
laid  claim  to  n  contemptible  independence.  These,  in 
virtue  of  their  kingly  condition,  quarrelled  with  each  other 
for  the  demarcation  of  their  territory,  and  made  war. 
Such  as  had  the  Christians  for  neighbours  called  in  their 
aid,  overcame  their  adversaries,  ilividcd  the  spoil,  and 
became  themselves  in  turn  the  prey  of  their  aggrandized 
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ally.  For,  though  in  all  these  wars  the  Saraeens  wefe 
scrupulouslj  observant  of  their  given  faithi  it  was  a  tenet 
and  practice  of  the  Christians  to  keep  no  terms  with  in- 
fidels, but  those  of  expediency.  They  had  the  best  of 
ghostly  counsel  to  prove  that  anything  was  justifiable  that 
would  end  in  the  glory  of  God. 

Though  the  arrival  of  numerous  hordes  of  savage  and 
warlike  Moors  brought  a  new  set  of  oppressors  to  the 
Saracens,  and  checked  for  the  time  the  ascendency  of  the 
Christians  ;  yet  these,  little  by  little,  at  length  won  back, 
within  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  the  whole  of  that  fair 
empire  which  they  had  lost  in  a  few  months,  rather  by  a 
route  than  a  conquest.  Every  spot  became  the  site  of  a 
ranged  battle,  or  of  some  rencontre  of  contending  chiv- 
alry. Thus  Spain,  already  rich  in  classic  association,  was 
further  consecrated  by  thousands  of  heroic  feats  and  hap- 
less disasters.  These  were  commemorated  in  ballads  by  the 
Saracens  ;  and  this  species  of  composition  being  imitated 
by  the  Christians,  became  popular  throughout  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  romance,  from  the  Romance  language, 
through  which  it  first  became  known. 

But  the  alteration  in  the  moral  and  economical  condi- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  produced  by  this  change  of  mas- 
ters, calls.for  sorrow  and  lamentation.  Intolerance  suc- 
ceeds to  toleration  ;  idleness  to  industry  ;  solitude  and 
silence  to  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  happy  multitudes  ;  ig- 
norance, listlessness,  and  superstition  to  the  dawning  light 
of  awakened  science.  We  ^ee  on  every  side,  busy  cities 
made  suddenly  desolate  ;  plantations  laid  waste  and  fired ; 
rugged  rocks  and  hill  sides,  which  had  been  won  to  fer- 
tility by  the  use  of  irrigation,  now  relapsing  into  their 
original  sterility.  Vast  tracts  of  desert  lands  are  award- 
ed to  those  captains,  who  had  been  foremost  to  pillage 
and  destroy,  or  to  the  churches  and  convents  which  had 
aided  at  a  distance  with  their  prayers.     Henceforth,  the 
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country,  peopled  under  such  ill-fated  auspices,  presents 
the  distressing  spectacle  of  wealth  and  luxury  entailed 
without  exertion  upon  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  toil  and 
suffering  and  self-denial  to  the  many.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  melancholy  use  made  by  the  conquerors  of  their 
conquest  ;  such  the  deplorable  results  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Saracens,  that  we  are  fairly  forced  to  sigh 
over  the  triumphs  of  Christianity. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  chang- 
es which  time  and  circumstances  bring  upon  the  noblest 
institutions.  Fifteen  centuries  previous  to  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  the  East, 
preaching  peace  upon  earth  and  good  will  towards  men. 
His  system  is  propagated  by  sufferings,  by  sorrows,  by 
martyrdom  ;  and  thus  it  wins  its  way  orer  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Six  hundred  years  after,  H  new  prophet  arises 
in  the  same  land,  proclaiming  fraternity  to  the  faithful, 
death  to  all  who  disbelieve.  These^  two  faiths,  the  one 
promulgated  by  the  endurance  of  every  evil,  the  other  by 
the  keener  logic  of  the  sword,  extend  themselves  west- 
ward over  Europe  and  Africa,  until  we  at  length  see 
them  meet  and  mingle  at  the  extremities  of  their  respec- 
tive continents.  But  now  how  modified  and  how  pervert- 
ed !  Behold  the  Christian  become  warlike  !  Steel  is  the 
only  fit  covering  for  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  !  Nay, 
the  very  successors  of  the  apostles  now  lead  the  van  of 
devastation  and  carnage !  But  how  is  it  with  the  Mahom* 
etan  ?  The  spear  with  which  he  proved  the  perfection 
of  his  creed,  is  turned  into  a  pruning-hook ;  his  only 
present  desire  to  cultivate,  and  enjoy  in  peace,  the  land, 
which  has  thus  been  enjoyed  and  cultivated  by  twenty 
generations  of  his  ancestors.  But  the  boon,  though 
small,  will  not  be  granted.  Plundered  of  his  property, 
his  sons  forced  into  slavery,  his  daughters  consigded  to 
prostitution,  he  drags  out  his  life,  flying  from  one  captured 
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eitj  to  another,  and  at  last,  crossing  the  water,  he  4ums 
his  back  upon  his  country  in  utter  despair,  repeating,  per- 
adrenture,  the  soliloquy  of  the  old  Moor — *  Ah  !  what  a 
hard  fate  is  mine,  brought  upon  me  by  my  own  wicked- 
ness or  by  an  insatiate  destiny  !  I  wander  a  banished 
man  my  whole  life  ;  forced  to  seek  a  new  country  at  each 
step,  and  to  make  a  spectacle  of  my  misfortunes  in  every 
city!' 

Tet  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  pos- 
terior to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Saracenic  domination, 
and  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  fifth  emperor  of  that  name, 
is  esteemed  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  warfare,  which 
had  prevailed  for  centuries,  the  country  had  continued 
rich  and  prosperous,  counting  twenty  millions  of  inhab- 
itants, nearly  double  the  population  at  the  present  day. 
The  spirit  of  industry  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts,  caught 
by  intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  and  fostered  by  the 
commercial  enterprise  and  accumulated  capital  of  the 
Jews,  had  made  great  progress  among  the  Christians. 
The  exposed  state  of  the  country,  too,  from  constant  war- 
fare, had  forced  the  inhabitants  to  congregate  in  cities 
for  mutual  protection.  This,  whilst  it  diverted  their  at- 
tention from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  had  also  the 
effect  of  promoting  intelligence  by  free  intercourse  and 
interchange  of  sentiment,  and  of  giving  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  whilst  it  furnished  facilities  for 
combining  for  their  defence.  Property  thus  found  pro- 
tection in  the  association  of  the  industrious  classes,  and 
in  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  concerns  of  state.  The 
discovery  of  another  world,  at  this  auspicious  moment, 
carried  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  to  still  greater  ele- 
vation. Emigration  to  the  colonies  drained  the  coactry 
of  the  worthless  and  idle,  creating  markets  abroad,  where 
goods  were  exchanged  for  the  precious  metals,  and  these 
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returned  to  foster  industry,  facilitate  circulation,  and  en- 
rich Spain  by  new  exchanges  for  the  productions  of  other 
eonntries.  At  this  period  we  behold  Spain  rich,  happy, 
and  preponderant,  maintaining  her  proper  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  the  sad  alternation  of  returning  reverses  was  again 
at  hand.  Those  liberties,  which  distinguished  and  formed 
the  just  pride  of  the  Spaniard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
gradually  undermined  by  the  crafty  Ferdinand  and  by 
Charles  V.,  until  they  were  at  length  utterly  destroyed 
by  Philip  II. ,  that  bloody  bigot — forever  accursed  be  his 
memory !  The  people  had  no  longer  any  voice  in  the 
national  councils  ;  they  were  no  longer  solicited  to  be- 
stow ;  but,  like  poor  travellers  beset  upon  the  highway, 
were  commanded  to  deliver,  with  death  for  an  alternative. 
The  motive  to  acquire  wealth  was  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  hope  of  preserving  it  grew  smaller.  This 
check  upon  improvement  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  To  grow  rich,  was  to  be 
exposed  to  suspicion  of  Judaism,  or  some  other  offence, 
which  might  bring  the  wealth  of  the  individual  within  the 
clutches  of  the  Tribunal.  Thus  beset,  the  industrious 
either  ceased  to  be  so,  or  else  fled  to  the  colonies,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  evils  which  awaited  them  at 
home  ;  the  rich  sought  to  withdraw  their  capital  from 
productive  employment,  converting  it  into  some  form,  in 
which  it  might  be  hidden  from  view,  and  consumed  at 
pleasure  and  without  molestation.  Hence,  perhaps,  that 
avidity  ft>r  the  precious  metals,  with  which  the  Spaniards 
are  justly  reproached ;  and  which,  though  it  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  greedy  pursuit  of  them  in  the  new 
world,  is  doubtless  more  owing  to  the  facilities  which  they 
afford  for  the  concealment  of  wealth. 

To  check  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  empire,  a  most 
efficacious  expedient  had  been  fallen  upon  by  Ferdinand 
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and  Isabella,  or  rather  by  their  priestly  advisers,  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews.  The  Moors,  too,  forcibly  chris- 
tianized and  burnt  to  death  for  relapsing,  in  the  face  of 
solemn  stipulations  made  at  the  capitulation  of  Granada, 
were  at  length,  after  more  than  a  century  of  the  most 
cruel  persecution,  driven  forcibly  from  their  homes  to 
starve  in  Africa,  stripped  of  the  little  wealth  which  might 
have  purchased  them  an  asylum.  Some  found  succor 
in  the  very  rigor  of  their  necessities,  and  returned  full  of 
fury  and  revenge,  to  murder  and  despoil  those,  whom 
they  would  willingly  have  enriched  by  their  labor.  Thus 
were  enterprise  and  industry  proscribed  and  driven  from 
this  devoted  land,  at  a  season,  too,  when  everything 
combined  to  check  domestic  developement.  Meantime, 
the  little  all  which  had  been  wrested  from  these  hapless 
outcasts,  was  lavished  with  wanton  profusion  upon  cour- 
tiers, favorites,  and  harlots,  until  the  use  made  of  the 
money,  thus  amassed,  revealed  the  foul  motive  of  their 
plunder  and  expatriation.  A  system  of  corruption  had, 
indeed,  taken  root  in  Spain,  beginning  near  the  throne 
and  extending  down  to  the  meanest  alcalde  or  alguazil. 
Unchecked  by  publicity,  unrestrained  by  popular  respon- 
sibility, the  whole  machine  of  state  was  moved  by  mon- 
ey. Honor  and  office  became  the  portion  of  him,  who 
could  pay  most  for  them.  Thus  bribery  sanctioned  pec- 
ulation, until  the  word  jttsticiay  synonymous  with  one 
which  is  pronounced  in  our  language  with  respect,  with 
reverence,  with  the  comforting  sense  of  security,  became 
in  Spain  the  dread  of  the  innocent,  the  scoff  of  the  guOty, 
and  associated  with  all  that  is  infamous.  He  who  has 
read  Gil  Bias — and  who  has  not  read  it  ?  may  form  a  prop- 
er notion  of  Spanish  justice,  such  as  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  such  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.* 

*  We  read  in  a  loto  French  paper  a  letter  from  Madrid,  fimm  whic'i 
the  following  is  an  extract.    'The  king  has  ordered  the  discovery  an  J 
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Tbe  accession  of  the  Bourbon  family  brought,  indeed, 
a  prospect  of  melioration,  quickly  overcast  by  the  assim- 
ilation of  the  masters  to  their  slaves.  Yet  did  Charles 
III.,  in  modern  times,  make  a  noble  effort  to  arrest  the 
national  decline.  But  his  son  and  successor  was  a  dif- 
ferent man,  Charles  IV.,  the  most  ignobly  base,  the 
most  worthless  and  vile  of  all  the  Spanish  kings,  aban- 
doned the  monarchy  to  its  downward  fate,  and  to  the 
guidance  of  the  harlot  his  wife,  and  the  greedy  wretch 
her  paramour.  The  feeble  tie  which  bound  the  colonies  is 
severed.  From  being  friends, they  are  arrayed  as  enemies; 
and  the  mother  country  is  abandoned  to  the  designs  of 
an  ambitious  neighbour,  to  civil  war,  and  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  several  separate  revolutions.  Unhappy  Spain  I 
we  behold  her  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  her  only 
consolation  that  she  can  fall  no  farther. 

The  population  of  Spain,  though  some  have  reduced 
it  to  eight  millions,  is  supposed  to  be  much  greater.  It 
has  been  proved  that  from  the  manner  in  which  imposts 
are  raised  and  levies  of  troops  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  different  towns  have  each  been  interest- 
ed in  making  their  population  as  low  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  a  quota  proportionally  small.  Hence  re- 
sulted a  very  defective  enumeration.  A  different  means 
of  obtaining  the  census  has  lately  been  adopted,  and  the 
population  of  Spain  proves  to  have  been  rather  more 
than  ten  millions,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Tho 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  consequent  upon  so 
many  revolutions  in  the  last  twenty  years,  may  have  still 
further  reduced  the  number.  The  ruined  and  untenant- 
ed habitations,  which  I  have  everywhere  met  with  in 
Spain,  would  indicate  as  much.     If  Portugal  be  consid- 

pnnishmGnt  of  those  who  deal  in  public  cmploymenta,  selling  them  to 
the  highest  biddor.  It  \b  thought  that  the  high  rank  of  the  implicated, 
will  aavc  them ' 
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ered  in  conjunction  with  Sfmtn — and  nature  has  drawn  no 
line  of  separation — the  entire  population  of  the  Peninsula 
may  be  eatimated  at  near  fourteen  millions,  about  seven- 
ty souls  to  the  square  mile.  This  is  much  less  than 
half  the  number  found  upon  an  equal  space  in  France  and 
England ;  countries  far  inferior  in  fertility  of  soil,  ameni- 
ty of  climate,  and  all  the  bounties  of  nature.* 

*It  may,  perhaps,  aid  in  explaining  the  decline  of  popuLitioD  in 
Spain  to  annex  the  following  division  of  the  inhabitant:?,  as  given  by 
Laborde.  The  census  was  taken  in  I "7^.  There  were  theii  in  Spain 
10,409,879  individoals  of  both  sexes;  5,204,187  maleis  and  5,905,632 
females.  Of  the  men  3,257,022  were  widowers,  bachelons  and  ecdrsi* 
asticai ;  and  of  the  women  3,262, 197  were  nuns,  widows^  and  waiters 
upon  Providence.  Again,  of  the  whole  population  60,210  were  secular 
clergy;  49,270  were  monks ;  and  22,237,  nuns.  The  hermits,  heaia.^ 
sextons,  and  singers,  made  an  item  of  about  20,G00  more ;  forminrr  a  to- 
tal of  more  tlian  150,000  connected  with  rrllgion ;  near  one  and  a  bsSf 
per  cent,  upon  the  entire  population.  In  Catalonia,  whfic  the  ciervr 
are  most  numerous,  they  amounted  to  near  two  per  eenL  Then  there 
were  in  Spain  478,716  nobles;  231,187  of  whom  were  found  in  Ei*;ray 
and  Asturias,  which  together  contained  a  population  of  only  655,933. 
To  wait  upon  such  of  these  nobles  as  do  not  wait  upon  thenuielves  and 
upon  others,  276,090  men-servants  were  required.  One  handnd 
thousand  beggars  were  fed  at  the  convents  of  the  aforesaid  monks  and 
nuns;  and  there  were  60,000  students,  half  of  whom  also  begged  chari- 
ty. Then,  there  were  upwards  of  100,000  individuals  connected  with 
the  administration  of  government  and  justice,  or  with  the  militair  ibr 
the  maintenance  of  despotism.  Add  to  the^e  100,000  existing  as  smug- 
glers, Toblwra,  and  assassins ;  and  30,000  custom  and  other  officers  to 
take  these,  and  often  having  an  understanding  witb  them.  Having 
made  these  and  other  unprofitable  deductions,  there  remained  961,571 
day-laborers ;  917,197  peasants;  310,739  artisans  and  manufaclnrrn^ 
and  31,339  merchants,  to  sustain  by  their  productive  occupations  t/^n 
millions  of  in  habit  in  ts,  many  of  whom  riot  in  wealth  and  luxury.  A> 
(he  sum  total  of  the  present  population,  as  given  in  the  last  edition  o:' 
AntiUon,  corresponds  with  this,  wc  may  assume  tliese  items  as  cnrnrt 
at  the  present  day.  The  accounts  are,  however,  so  contradictory  in  dif- 
ferent works,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  In  the  Dic- 
cionario  Gc<»grarico  of  Dr  Minano,  the  fMpulation  of  Spain  i«  e9ti::»- 
ted  to  have  been  13,732, 172  in  182a.  Of  these  13,190,031  are  girca 
as  lay  inhabltints;   127,345  cU»pjy;  1)0,732  soidiersj  i:.0Ci  sajkrs. 
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Thus  we  aee  Spain  awaking  to  civiUzation  under  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  reaching  the  pinna^ 
cle  of  prosperity  under  the  Romans,  when  she  is  sup«^ 
posed  to  have  sustained  no  fewer  than  forty  millions  of 
people.  The  dark  days  of  the  Gothic  domination  inter- 
vene, until  we  see  her  again  under  the  sway  of  a  lively, 
industrious,  ^d  intelligent  people,  attaining  equal  pros* 
perity  with  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  the  best  days 
of  the  empire.  Ailer  eight  centuries  of  war  and  car- 
nage, we  find  her  still  rich  and  industrious,  with  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Since  then,  though  generally 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
progressive  prosperity  of  all  Europe,  she  is  seen  to  waste 
away  and  decline,  though  possessing  stUI,  as  ever,  all 
the  elements  of  prosperity,  until  at  length,  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  the  era  of  boundless  improvements  in 
morals  and  in  arts,  she  is  seen  to  number  with  difficulty 
ten  millions  of  unhappy  individuals  ;  princes  or  paupers, 
oppressors  or  oppressed. 

Travellers  and  economists  have  been  mnch  perplexed 
ia  accounting  for  this  singular  declension.  Townsend, 
who  is  much  quoted,  ascribes  it  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  and  Moors ;  to  the  intestine  wars,  which  raged  dur« 
ing  seven  centuries  between  Moors  and  Christians;  to 
the  contagious  fevers,  which  have  at  various  times  deso* 
lated  the  southern  provinces ;  to  the  emigrations  to  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  celibacy  of  so  many  monks  and  nuns. 
The  expulsion  of  three  millions  of  Jews  and  Moors  was 
undoubtedly  a  severe  blow  to  industry  and  population. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  the  Inquisition,  with  its  half 
million  of  victims  ;  but  as  for  the  wars  with  the  Saracens, 
they  lefl  Spain  rich,  industrious,  and  with  twenty  millions 
of  people.  It  is  only  during  three  centuries  of  almost  un- 
interrupted peace,  that  her  population  declines  to  the  hall 
of  this  number.    The  contagious  fevers  to  which  he  alludes 
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ire,  perhapsy  a  conaeqaence  instead  of  a  cause  of  decay. 
Emigration  is  found  rather  to  enrich  than  to  impover- 
ish a  country^  by  the  return  of  those  who  go  away  poor 
and  come  back  wealthy,  and  by  creating  outlets  abroad 
for  profitable  exchanges  of  domestic  produce.  As  for 
the  supposed  celibacy  of  the  monks  and  nuna,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  moment ;  if  they  would  but  work,  there  would 
be  plenty  ready  to  supply  the  demand  for  population. 

Indeed,  to  account  for  the  economical  contrast  furnish- 
ed by  Spain,  in  the  beginning  o£  the  fifteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  by  the  depline  of  population,  is  but  a 
troublesome  task,  unless  we  may  find  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  corresponding  political  one,  produced  by 
the  decline  of  liberty.  The  country,  then  not  less  than 
now,  was  split  into  separate  states,  governed  hj  distinct 
laws  ;  taxes  were  not  less  unequally  imposed ;  proper- 
ty was  not  less  unjustly  divided  ;  the  roads  and  commu- 
nications were  much  more  defective.  The  checks  to  in- 
telligence and  civilisation  were  equally  great ;  the  Inqui- 
sition had  already  prtBpared  its  tortures  and  lit  its  quema- 
dero.  But  the  Spaniard  of  that  day  had  a  voice  in  the  eoun- 
cils  of  the  nation  ;  something  to  say  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  away  his  property.  If  wronged,  he  could 
demand  redress  of  his  equab  in  Cortes,  not  as  an  act  of 
grace,  but  as  the  right  of  a  freeman.  A  single  fiict  may, 
I  think,  serve  to  make  that  plain,  which  is  otherwise  a 
mystery.  The  Aragonese  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
swearing  allegiance  to  their  king,  made  this  noble  pro- 
viso ; — ^  We,  who  mre  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  tog^h- 
er  can  do  more  than  you,  promise  obedience  to  jour 
government,  if  you  maintain  our  rights  ;  but  if  not — not! ' 
— *Tsi  no — no/ '  These  are  words  becoming  the  Span- 
iard and  his  noble  tongue  ;  but  now,  alas  !  none  dares 
name  his /«cro«,  none  to  lisp  the  pleasant  word  of  Ii6er- 
tod/ 
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That  liberty  nuide  Spftia,  tad  that  despotiam  baa  mar* 
red  her,  let  no  one  doubt.  There  ia,  indeed*  a  moral 
force  in  freedom,  which  knowa  no  equal.  Look  at  Hol«> 
laad— '«  aand-bank  recovered  from  the  sea,  a  nation  in 
spite  of  nature,  aending  out  naviea  to  aweep  the  ocean  of 
her  enemies  ;  at  Britain^-a  mere  ctueter  of  aea-waahed 
rocks,  giving  impulse  and  direction  to  all  Europe  ;  at  A* 
merica — the  republic  of  half  a  century,  already  taking 
her  station  among  the  most  prominent  powers  of  the 
earth.  And  if  there  is  a  ibrce  in  freedom,  there  is  also 
a  withering  power  in  the  touch  of  despotism.  Turn  from 
these  happy  lands  to  Spain — the  very  fairest  country  of 
Europe— the  birthplace  of  a  Cid  and  a  Guzman — the  na* 
tion  that  sent  Columbus  forth  to  search  for  new  worlds^ 
and  Cortes  and  Pizarro  to  conquer  them.  Behold  her 
dwindled  and  impoverished,  stripped  of  her  possessions, 
reduced  to  the  mere  productions  of  her  own  soil,  and  no 
longer  fit,  even  at  home,  to  maintain  her  sovereignty  ;  by 
tumsi  a  prey  to  the  rival  cupidity  of  Gauls  and  Britons, 
and  openly  despoiled  by  her  own  children. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  is  very  little  in  uni- 
son with  the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  the  mildness  of  her 
climate.  A  thousand  causes  contribute  to  this  calamity. 
But  the  universality  of  matforazgo»y  or  entails,  and  the^ 
unequal  division  of  property  into  immense  estates,  produ- 
cing, in  several  instances,  in  spite  of  mal-administration^ 
a  half  million  of  dollars  revenue  to  a  single  individual  ^ 
and  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  unpurchased  by 
exertion,  yet  profusely  squandered  in  church  decorations, 
in  luxurious  indulgence,  in  secret  debauchery  ;  in  con- 
junction with  the  consequent  poverty  of  the  peasants^ 
who  toil  that  others  may  .enjoy,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  unhappy  result.  Were  they  not,  we  might  find  yet 
others  in  the  hatefiil  privileges  of  the  Mesta,  an  associa- 
tion of  nobles  and  rich  convents,  owning  the  five  milKona 
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ofwnniemgmBnnoB,  wliiolk  nigimte  senri-uinusliy  firom 
valley  to  mountain j  and  monntain  to  vaiiey,  eating  ereiy- 
thing  as  they  go,  and  elaiming  the  prirflege,  from  the 
mere  antiquity  of  the  ahuae,to  posture  their  flockg  freely 
#r  at  their  own  priees,  on  the  lands  o{  the  culttTator ;  in 
that  dread  of  living  isolated  in  an  insecure  country, 
which  crowds  the  population  together  in  villages,  re- 
moving the  cultivator  from  the  scene  of  his  labors ;  in 
those  defective  communications,  which  check  prodoetien 
for  the  want  of  outlets,  and  give  one  province  over  to 
Ihttine,  whilst  another  is  suffering  from  a  surfeit ;  and  in 
the  diminution  of  home  consumers  by  the  decline  of  in- 
dustry. Thus  each  step  in  the  descending  gradations  o^ 
decay  leads  on  to  new  declensions. 

Low  as  agriculture  has  fallen,  manufactures,  being  of 
less  instant  necessity,  are  still  lower.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  expensive  establishments,  which  form  appen- 
dages to  the  crown,  and  serve  to  check  private  industry, 
there  are  few  line  commodities  wrought  in  the  Peninsula. 
Watches,  jewelry,  lace,  and  almost  everything  requiring 
taste  and  ingenuity  in  the  production,  are  brought  fixMU 
abroad.  In  general,  each  little  place,  deprived  of  all 
facilities  ^r  carrying  on  that  internal  trade  and  conomerce 
of  exchanges,  so  invaluable  to  a  country,  produces,  ad- 
vantageously or  disadvantageously,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  few  narrow  necessaries,  which  are  indispensable  to 
life.  If  we  exclude,  then,  the  establishments  which  are 
forced  into  sickly  prosperity  by  royal  protection,  a  few 
coarse  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton,  sflk,  hemp,  flax,  paper, 
leather,  and  iron,  compose  the  productions  of  Spanish  in- 
dustry. Spain  is  now  the  exporter  of  scarcely  a  single 
manufactured  article.  Thus  we  see  the  country,  which 
in  the  fifteenth  century  furnished  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
fine  cloths,  silks,  and  other  luxurious  commoditiea, 
reduced  in  turn  to  a  like  condition  of  dependence. 
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As  fi>r  the  ibreign  cofliniefoa,  which  oooe  spread  itself 
oTer  two  oceans  aad  into  eyery  sea,  it  is  at  present  v»- 
stricted  to  aa  occasioiial  arriral  frosa  Cttba^  Porto  Rice, 
or  the  Philippiiiesy  at  an  uninsarahle  risk,  and  an  ex- 
change  of  raw  comnodities,  such  as  silk,  wool,  wine,  oil, 
Hgs,  raisins,  almonds,  salt,  sad  barilla,  for  the  manuiae- 
tared  articles  of  Ibreign  countries.  Even  thaltinlanttl 
trade  and  free  exchange  of  domestic  productions,  which 
constitute  the  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  are  no 
longer  enjojed  without  moleslgition.  The  poverty  of 
communications,  from  the  defective  state  of  roads  and 
utter  d>sence  of  canals,  with  a  single  contemptible  ex- 
ception ;  the  want  of  uniformity  in  weights,  measures, 
and  commercial  regulations ;  the  insecurity  and  flue* 
tuating  policy  proper  to  despotism  ;  the  destructive  im- 
ports levied  lA  every  step  ;  the  authorised  and  syste- 
matic vexations  of  mercenary  custom-house  creatures 
and  police-men— all  tend  to  check,  and  even  arrest  circu- 
lation within,  whilst  the  South  American  corsairs,  pushed 
on  by  cupidity,  interrupt  the  coasting  trade  at  every 
headland,  and  force  it  to  seek  refuge  under  a  foreign 
flag. 

If  sgriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts  be  in  a  fallen 
state,  the  condition  of  science  and  literature  is  scarcely 
better.  The  fine  arts,  however,  forming,  as  they  do,  an 
appendage  of  a  magnificent  court,  are  still  as  well  off  in 
Spain  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Sculptors 
and  painters,  not  content  with  studying  the  noble  models 
contained  in  the  royal  museums,  are  still  sent  to  Italy  at 
the  pubUc  expense,  even  in  the  iaee  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. During  my  residence  in  Madrid,  statues  arrived 
from  Rome  of  Charies  IV.  and  his  queen  Maria  Louisa, 
beautifully  executed  by  Spanish  artists.  Charles  IV. 
was  not  less  noble  in  person  than  ignoble  in  character. 
His  statue  faught  almost  be  taken  for  thai  of  Washington, 
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vhoin  he  greatljr  resembled.  Whoever,  therefore,  may 
ehaoce  to  see  this  nmrble  hnage,  will  have  fNnnething  to 
qualify  his  detestation  of  the  original.  To  be  thus  cheat- 
ed into  admiration  were  almost  enough  to  make  one  quar- 
rel with  statuary.  As  for  literature,  it  may  not  merely 
be  said  to  be  dying  in  Spain,  but  actually  dead.  The 
iHoslriAls  race  of  writers  in  poetry,  in  romance,  in  the 
drama,  which  arose  there,  before  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  and*publicity  were  lost  with  her  other  liberties^ 
and  ere  the  decline  of  industry  and  wealth  had  produced 
universal  stagnation,  is  now  extinct.  A  single  living 
poet  alone  remains,  or  at  least  is  known  to  fame.  Yriarte, 
whose  fables  are  equal  to  those  of  £sop  or  La  Fontaine, 
will  long  be  read  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure.  Her 
Lope  de  Vega,  her  Calderon,  CSongora,  Garcilaso,  Que- 
vedo,  her  Alemano,  are  only  known  to  Spain  traditional- 
ly, or  to  the  curious  fbw  through  a  scarce  collection  of 
antique  tomes.  Hardly  any  of  these  authors  are  reprint- 
ed at  the  present  day ;  and  were  it  not  for  fear  of  a  tu- 
mult among  the  Spaniards,  nothing  would  prevent  tiie 
censor  from  proscribing  their  beloved  champion  Don 
Quikote.  Indeed,  the  art  of  printing  might  be  lost  in 
Spain,  but  for  the  publication  of  a  single  semi-weekly 
gaceta,  and  a  half  dozen  of  diaries.  * 

*  I  do  not  firal  qwlillecl  to  gpetk  of  a  tttemtuxe^  with  whicii  I  cm 
little  acquainted ;  the  moie  so  that  I  am  not  criticaUy  acquainted  even 
with  my  own }  nor  would  I  willingly  indulge  in  thoeo  patriotie  par- 
tiatitiie,  which  it  is  equally  honorable  to  feel  and  unbecoming  to  ex- 
preM.  Yet  can  I  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Glmzote,  whkh 
ii  a  book  by  Itself  and  from  which  I  ha've  derived  more  aranaemait 
than  from  any  other,  I  have  looked  m  vain  among  the  Spanish  antfaois 
which  have  been  recommended  to  me^  as  I  had  before  done  among  the 
French,  for  any  counterparts  of  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Milton,  Youi^ 
Thompson,  Cowper,  Campbell,  More,  Scott,  Sterne,  Irving,  and  the 
thousand  worthies  who  have  so  illnstrated  our  own  language. 

I  would  fidn  baheve  that  this  is  not  men  paztisi^  tar  a  wtive 
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Science  is  in  an  eqnally  imheppy  condition^  UwNigh 
the  serenteen  splendidly  endowed  universities  of  Spain 
m^ht  well  serve  to  stock  the  world  with  sages.  That 
of  Salamanca  still  boasts  itp  sixty  professors ;  its  twenty- 
fivecoUeges ;  its  voluminous  library ;  but  its  fame  has  fled 
forever,  and  of  its  fifteen  thousand  students^  which  once 
flocked  to  gather  wisdom  in  its  halls^  from  England, 
France,  and  every  country  of  Europe,  a  thousand  poor 
Spaniards  and  Irishmen  noW  alone  remain  to  be  bewildered 
and  mystified.  Laborde  tells  us  that  medicine  is  taught 
in  the  different  universities  of  Spain  by  professors  who 
confine  themselves  to  verbal  explanations,  except  at 
Salamanca  and  Valencia,  where  alone  are  medical  libra- 
.ries  and  anatomical  preparations.  All  who  apply  are 
freely  admitted  as  students  of  medicine^'  without  any  pre- 
vious examination.  They  continue  to  follow  the  courses 
for  four  years,  taking  down  the  lectures  from  the  dictation 
of  the  professors.  Yet  these  manuscripts,  crude  as  they 
are,  form  the  main  resource  of  the  student  in  those  uni- 
versities, which  have  no  medical  library.  The  purchase 
of  books,  in  Spain  either  dear  or  altogether  deficient,  is  out 

tongue.  A  G^erman  friend,  not  leas  frank  than  intelligent,  who  is  fa- 
'  miliar  with  all  the  prevailing  languages  of  Earope,  and  by  no  memiB 
sQperficianj  read  in  their  literature,  thus  wrkes  to  me  from  Aoialflr^ 
dam. — *  You  make  me  a  compliment  on  my  English  writing ;  I  thank 
yon  lor  the  compliment,  and  foigive  the  je^  provided  you  fingive  my 
presumption.  I  am  not  used  to  write  in  this  language.  It  is  true  I 
read  it  much,  and  with  delight  If  1  were  not  afraid  lest  I  should  for- 
get the  Spanish  and  Italian — ^the  French  is  an  every  day  tomme  with 
US  here,  and  is  out  (^  the  questbn — I  would  read  nothing  eK  Jjtli 
CaUeran  be  what  he  may;  to  me  he  is  not  a  shade  of  J^nron.  I  have 
but  begun  Mariana;  but  I  do  not  think  he  will  afford  me  the  pleaaoie 
which  Qibbon  did,  and  which  Hume  now  does.  1  like  the  few  Italians 
I  have  read  much  better.  But  they  neither  suit  my  taste  and  feelings 
like  Byron.  I  think  I  never  read  an  author,  who  so  spoke  to  my  heart 
and  soul  as  Byron.  I  could  have  wept  when  I  found  that  Don  Juu 
was  not  ended.* 
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of  the  question.  The  students  are  never  examined  during 
the  course,  nor  even  at  its  termination ;  nor  is  anj^notiee  ta- 
ken of  irregular  attendance.  Indeed,  Laborde  tells  us  that 
manj  of  them  are  so  miserably  poor,as  to  be  obliged  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  dancing  attendance  about  the  doors  ei 
the  convents  and  hospitals,  to  share  in  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  soup  and  puchero.  After  the  expiration  of  this 
novitiate,  two  years  more  are  spent  in  acquiring  the 
practice  of  the  profession.  For  this  purpose  they  enter 
the  service  of  a  physician,  accompanying  him  in  his  daily 
rounds  to  visit  his  patients ;  and  thus  learn  the  art  of  feel- 
ing a  pulse,  looking  very  wise,  examining  the  tongue, 
&,c.  Reader !  do  you  not  see  Gil  Bias  dinging  to  the 
skirts  of  Sangrado  ?  His  education  is  now  iini0l»ed,  and, 
after  a  characteristic  examination,  the  degl^ee  is  given, 
and  the  doctor  is  complete.  But  he  is  not  admitted  until 
he  receives  a  license  from  the  Pretomedicate,  or  medical 
tribunal,  after  the  feshion  of  the  Mesta.  He  now  un- 
dergoes a  second  examination  on  the  theory  of  medicine, 
and  is  required  during  three  days  to  physic  an  unlMppy 
•patient  in  one  of  the  public  hospitals;  whidi,  whetber 
right  or  wrong,  he  takes  care  to  do  according  to  the  meth- 
od of  the  examiner.  Lastly,  and  here  is  the  only  atum- 
foKng^bloek,  he  is  forced  to  pay  nearly  fifty  doUan,  ere  he 
be  turned  loose  upon  the  community. 

From  the  nature  of  their  education,  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  the  medicos,  and  their  miserable  emoluments  ;  as 
welLas  from  the  qualities  required  for  success,  which  are 
vlmR  impudence  and  selfniufficiency,  than  iatelligence 
and  skill,  the  medical  profession  in  Spain  is  on  the  worst 
possible  footing.  With,  doubtless,  many  honorable  ex- 
ceptions in  the  larger  cities,  the  theory  of  Sangrado  stiD 
prevails  among  the  whole  race  of  physicians,  surgeons, 
an4  their  first  cousins  the  barbers.  Indeed,  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  when  professional  advancement  done  not 
depend  upon  the  public  confidence,  iwrchasedtor  veers  of 
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patient  assiduity,  but  on  the  intrigue  of  a  moioent,  and 
the  well-timed  administration  of  a  bribe.  That  this  is 
the  case  generally  throughout  Spain,  I  feel  entitled  to 
assert.  The  surgeons  and  physicians  ore  not  seleel- 
ed  at  pleasure  by  every  family,  but  appointed  by  the 
aywitomteitto,  municipality  of  each  town,  now  chosen  fipom 
the  inhabitants  by  the  king,  according  to  the  standard  of 
loyalty.  The  individual,  thus  selected  to  take  charge  of 
the  public  health,  receives  a  fixed  salary  from  the  ayan- 
tamiento,  taken  from  the  duties  raised  on  the  consump* 
tion  of  the  town,  and  usually  from  the  tax  upon  brandy. 
In  return  for  this  compensation,  he  is  bound  to  attend  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  without  fUither  gratuity. 
The  only  check  upon  the  man,  therefore,  is  the  dread  of 
removal ;  but  as  a  medico  in  Spain  is  a  manner  of  fixture^ 
this  is  merely  imaginary  ;  and  the  main  dependence  falls 
at  last  upon  his  goodness  of  heart  and  accidental  capaci- 

*  How  far  the  ayuntamientos  may  be  guided  by  cooideDtioaB  oon- 
Siderationa  in  their  choice  may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  incident. 
Whilst  in  Madrid,  Don  Valentin,  my  worthy  hoet,  who  usoally  gave 
me  his  company  CTery  morning,  accompanying  my  chocolate  with  hia 
dgarillo,  chanced  to  mention  one  day  in  December,  that  the  Diario  had 
advertifl^  that  the  place  of  medico  was  vacant  in  aneighbouiing  viUagei 
and  that  a  firiend  of  hia,  a  learned  doctor  and  an  OU  Castilian,  had 
sent  to  ask  his  aid  in  applying  for  the  office.    He  had  sent  his  preten- 
sions, too;  and  putting  his  cigariUo  in  the  vacant  port-hole  of  his  upper 
teeth,  Don  Valentin  drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  covered  everywhere,  ex- 
cept on  the  wide  margin  to  the  left,  with  neat  writing  of  a  < 
tiqoe  chaiacter.    Here  was  set  forth  the  life  of  the  applicant ; 
flonal  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  the  altar  and  the  throne ;  his  great  i 
Ha  and  acquirements ;  the  treatises  that  be  had  written,  a,nd  the  cures 
that  he  had  made,  in  spite  alike  of  malady  and  mortality.    As  Don 
Valentin  was  ffjoixig  to  the  village  in  the  afternoon,  I  thought  there 
might  be  lomething  learned  by  acoompBn3ring  him.    So^  when  he'  had 
taken  dinner,  we  donned  our  cloakS)  and,  followed  by  the  namesake  of 
the  British  minister,  the  good  dog  Pito^  away  we  went  on  our  cnrand. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  cause  of 
quenceg,  and  lo  the  moral  of  our  storj. 
government,  down  to  the  last  accounts,  was  ti 
monarchy,  all  power  and  authority  residing  osk 
the  individual  person  of  the  king,  who  is  not  suppw 
know  any  restrictions,  but  those  of  his  own  will,  bug  ^ 
of  the  faction,  which  has  restored  him  to  the  nominal  pos 
aession  of  supreme  power.     This  mighty  individual  com- 
municates his  behests  through  the  medium  of  five  secre- 
taries of  state.     He  is  also  assisted  in  his  deliberations 
by  a  corps  of  worthies,  appointed  by  himself  and  denomi- 
nated the  council  of  state.    The  council  of  Castile  assbts 
in  affiurs  of  state  and  in  the  administration  of  justice.    In 
the  provinces  are  also  various  high  tribunals,  such  as  the 
chanceries  of  Valladolid  and  Granada,  the  council  of  Na- 
varre, and  the  royal  audiences  of  Gaceres,  Seville,  Valen- 
cia, Baiv^elona,  Falma  in  Majorca,  Zaragoza,  Oviedo, 
and  Corunia.     In, other  districts  and  in  smaller  places, 
the  administration  of  the  laws  and  dispensation  of  justice 
belong  to  the  governors,  corregidores  and  alcaldes.     The 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Spain  is  contained 

A  walk  of  eight  mi!«a  brought  us  among  the  ruined  habitations  of  the 
village,  where  we  were  not  long  in  finding  the  secretaiy  of  the  aymita- 
miento.  lie  was  a  stout,  well-conditioned  little  man,  in  velTet  breeches 
and  doublet,  and  sat  with  much  majesty  behind  seyeral  ranges  of  msn- 
uscripts,  listening  to  a  group  of  peasants.  When  the  ixxim  was  vacant, 
and  none  remained  but  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  yielding  the  post 
of  honor  to  another  of  Fernando  S^ptimo,  the  secretary,  Don  Valentiii, 
udttpyself ;  Don  Valentin  openrd  the  objoct  of  his  mission,  and  present- 
^HR  credentials  and  pretensions  of  his  friend.  He  said  much  of  the 
merits  of  the  pretender,  much  also  of  his  generosity,  naming  the  earn 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  to  him  who  would  help  him  to  the  office. 
This,  however,  he  did  aftrr  he  had  invited  me,  by  a  wink  of  his  angle 
eye,  to  withdraw,  for  fear  of  shocking  official  chastity.  Ttie  matter 
was  not  yet  settled  when  I  left  Madrid ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  right  to  purge  and  bleed  the  good  people  of — would  be  knock- 
ed down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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chieHy  in  a  code  of  laws  of  Gothic  origin,  called  Siote 
Partidas^  which  Alonzo  the  Sage  caused  to  be  compiled 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  in  a  second  code  entitled  JV<»- 
visima  Recopilacionj  which  contains  those  since  establish* 
ed,  or  that  from  time  to  time  still  emanate  from  the  throne. 
The  laws  of  Spain  may  be  very  good,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  courts  and  appeals,  with  the  consequent  protrac- 
tion of  suits  ;  the  multiplicity  of  judges,  advocates  and 
escribanosy  who  all  must  feed  upon  the  litigant ;  but  above 
all,  the  chicanery  and  mercenary  villany,  with  the'  power 
too  of  these  last,  so  swerve  and  vitiate  them,  that  justice 
in  Spain  is  no  longer  justice.*  It  is,  indeed,  as  likely 
to  afflict  the  injured  as  the  aggressor  and  the  guilty; 
more  so,  perhaps,  if,  trusting  to  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
the  former  should  neglect  the  use  of  bribery.  The  office 
of  escribano,  a  species  of  notaryship,  is  peculiar  to  Spaii 
God  be  praised  for  it !  According  to  Laborde,he  exercj 
the  functions  of  secretary,  solicitor,  notifier,  and  regis^ 
trar,  and  is  the  only  medium  of  communication  between 
the  client  and  his  judge.  In  any  given  suit,  all  the 
writings  on  both  sides  are  collected  together  by  the  same 
escribano  into  a  volume,  of  which  he  retains  j>o8se8sion, 
loaning  it  from  time  to  time  to  the  opposite  attornies.  He 
also  registers  the  orders  and  sentences  of  the  court,  and 
notifies  the  parties  concerned  of  each  step  in  the  suit,  by 
reading  the  decrees,  without,  however,  allowing  them  to 
be  copied.  He  only  can  receive  the  declarations  of  the 
parties,  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  putting  i^at 
questions  he  thinks  proper,  and  recording  the  an^l^ 

*  The  state  of  law  and  jiutiee  in  Spain  may  aoconnt  in  looie  degree 
for  the  horrid  0tate  of  crimes  there.  Only  a  part  of  the  crimes  eommltted 
are  ever  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the  courts;  and  yet,  in  1896, 
there  were  123S  men  convicted  of  murder,  1773  of  attempts  to  murder, 
and  1690  of  robbery !  This  is  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  misgovemment 
and  vicious  institutiena^  too  dreadful  for  oontemplatioD. 
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as  he  pleases,  without  the  ioterposition,  and  often  in  the 
absence  of  the  judge.  The  union  of  such  important 
flinctions  gives  ample  room  for  dishonesty,  and  this  is  still 
farther  increased  by  a  vicious  regulation,  which  obliges 
the  defendant  in  every  case  to  choose  the  escribano  of  his 
adversary.  If,  in  conjunction  with  these  facts,  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  escribanos  are  very  numerous  and 
very  needy,  and  that  the  example  of  peculation  is  furnish- 
ed them  by  the  higher  functionaries,  and  impunity  thus 
secured,  it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  they  are  so  noto- 
riously intriguing,  dishonest,  and  open  to  bribery, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Spain.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for  Spain,  if  she  were 
without  government,  without  law,  and  if  each  individual 
were  left  the  guardian  of  his  own  rights  and  -safety.     He 

light  lose  a  tittle  protection  ;  but  would  be  sure  to  es- 

tpe  from  a  great  deal  of  plunder.* 
The  revenue  of  Spain  arises  from  a  variety  of  duties  and 
taxes,  which  are  levied  with  little  uniformity.     The  prin- 


*  Such  as  this  government  is,  the  Spanianbii  at  leaat  a  majority  of 
them,  are  content  to  endure  it,  and  other  nations  have  no  right  to  qoar- 
te\  with  their  choice.  They  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  Spain 
and  their  own,  by  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  the  existii^ 
despotism,  and  by  contenting  themselves  with  recommending  measures 
in  accordance  with  their  own  more  liberal  views.  Such  has  been  tike 
policy  of  the  United  States;  and.it  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  our  re- 
lations with  this  country  are  at  present  in  a  good  and  improving  oondi- 
tion.  They  cannot  fisdl  still  to  improve,  whilst  they,  are  entrusted  to 
our  present  minister,  His  Excellency  Alexander  H.  Everett;  a  gentle- 
dpVnot  less  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  intelligence  as  a  staieaottn 
and  economist,  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  scholar,  than  for  that  per- 
fect good  breeding,  which  consists  in  simplicity  of  mannfei^  equally  re- 
mote firom  awkwardness  and  affectation.  The  writer  has  avoided  any 
allusion  to  individuals ;  yet  public  men  are  pablic  property ;  and  at  a 
time  wheit  abuse  and  vilification  are  ushered  in  without  apology  Done 
may  be  necessary  for  commending  a  distinguished  and  raeritoricMU  in- 
dividual. 
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cipal  sources  of  it  are  the  imposts  collected  at  the  mara- 
time  custom-houses,  and  at  those  of  the  interior  for  entering 
cities  ;  these  are  denominated  Rentas  Oenerales*  Also  the 
EHancoSp  or  government  monopolies  of  tobacco,  salt,  lead, 
powder,  playing-cards,  and  sealed  paper.  In  the  two  Cas- 
tiles  is  the  Servicio  de  mUlumeB  ;  an  impost  upon  wine,  oil, 
meat,  vinegar,  and  candles.  The  Jilcahala  is  a  per- 
centage formerly  levied  upon  every  sale  of  lands,  estates, 
and  furniture.  In  Arragon,  instead  of  the  hatefUl  Akabakt^ 
which  offered  such  an  insuperable  bar  to  every  species  of 
circulation,  a  single  contribution  is  paid,  which  is  equally 
divided  throughout  that  kingdom.  At  present  this  tax  ia 
paid  in  the  shape  of  octrois,  or  gate  duties,  levied  chiefly 
on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  This 
tax  is  of  course  most  onerous  to  the  poor.  In  towns 
which  are  without  either  walls  or  barriers  the  equwalenU 
is  levied,  assessing,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  production  of  the  octroi.  Navarre  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  are  relieved  from  many  of  these  vexa- 
tions by  peculiar  privileges  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  respect  of  government  for  ancient  msages, 
unless  when  it  be  a  question  of  legitimacy,  which  protects 
the  Navarrese  from  injurious  innovation,  but  rather  their 
proximity  to  France,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
conciliation.  The  sale  of  the  bulls  of  papal  pardon  and 
indulgence,  produces  an  immense  revenue  in  Spain,  half 
of  which  has  been  conceded  to  the  crown.  The  princi- 
pal b  the  Bull  of  Cruzade,  which  is  issued  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  perpetual  war  with  the  Infidels,  from  Spai^|p 
holding  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  in  Africa.  The  possession 
of  this  Jbull,  which  the  mass  of  Spaniards  take  care  to  buy, 
as  a  necessary  step  to  presenting  themselves  for  commu-  * 
nion  and  absolution,  concedes  the  right  of  eating  milk, 
eggs,  and  butter  during  Lent.  These  articles,  if  eaten 
without  the  bull,  involve  the  fearful  incurrence  of  worUU 
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dn.  The  Flesh  Bull,  which  if  of  higher  pricei  authori- 
ses  the  purchaser  to  eat  meat  during  Lent,  except  in  Pas- 
Bion  Week.  The  Defunct  Bull  is  bought  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deceased,  and  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  the  name 
of  any  dead  man  be  entered  upon  it,  a  plenarj  indulgence 
is  therebj  conveyed  to  his  soul,  if  it  be  suffering  in  pur- 
g^jtory. 

Another  branch  of  revenue  is  the  Excu$adoj  or  right  con- 
ceded by  the  church  of  appropriating  in  each  parish  the 
tithes  of  the  finest  farm,  as  the  privilege  of  the  crown. 
Also  the  JVb«€fio  decimal,  or  the  ninth  part  of  the  tithes 
collected  everywhere  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  such  natural  productions  as  pay  no 
disme.  *  The  military  orders  of  Santiago,  Alcantara,  Cal- 
atrava,  and  M ontesa,  which  were  originally  established, 
like  the  Knights  of  Malta,  to  fight  the  Infidels,  and  which 
have  immense  revenues  connected  with  them,  are  now  in 
the  gift  of  the  king.  The  lottery,  which  has  ofiices  in 
every  town  in  Spain,  is  very  profitable.  Yet  all  these 
vicious  imposts,  which  foster  vice,  beget  misery,  and  of- 
fer innij^erable  impediments  to  enterprise  and  industij, 
go  for  the  most  part  to  feed  the  hosts  of  officers  employed 
in  collecting  them,  and  who  are  ever  happy  to  wink  at 
fraud,  when  it  may  promote  their  individual  interests. 
But  thirty  millions  reach  the  treasury  ;  and  thes^  instead 
of  being  employed  in  objects  of  public  utility,  in  endeav- 
ours to  restore  agriculture  fi'om  its  fallen  condition,  to 

*  The  tith«  was  originally  levied  with  great  aererity ;  the  baaliiiado 
orttrone  punishment  being  meted  out  to  him  who  should  withhold  a  tittfe 
of  the  t€nth  which  the  ehofdi  claims  as  the  poition  of  the  Loid.  A 
aiagle  clause  of  the  andent  law  on  this  subject  will  show  how  littk 
scrupulous  priests  are  as  to  where  their  money  comes  fiom.  The  tenth 
was  unsparingly  exacted  from  all  malas  iwugeres  de  lo  que  gatum  cm 
#K  euerpOf  and  no  doubt  the  worthy  fathers  otten  made  use  of  the  oooh 
mon  composition  in  die  eoUeotion  of  the  disme,  by  paying  thansehw 
in  kind. 
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awaken  indnstry,  to  open  anew  the  channels  of  com- 
merce— ^are  squandeoed  for  the  most  part  in  the  profu- 
sion and  display  of  a  court,  whose  splendor  reaches  an 
excess  equalled  only  by  the  opposite  extreme  of  national 
poverty.  The  sums  due  for  loans  are  got  rid  of  by  dis- 
honorable compromise  ;  the  debts  of  honor  to  those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  and  shed  their  blood  freely  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  are  cruelly  cancelled ;  and 
jet,  while  this  is  doing,  the  royal  family  abates  nothing  of 
its  extravagance  ;  nor  does  it  cease  to  maintain  and  an- 
nually visit  its  five  magnificent  palaces. 

Ohe  fact  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  Spanish  finances,  and  of  the  little  confidence 
attached  to  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  government. 
The  loan  subscribed  in  France,  under  the  sanction  of  its 
king,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  the  quicksilver  mine 
of  Almaden  is  solemnly  pledged,  was  at  between  forty  and 
My  per  cent,  discount,  during  my  stay  in  Spain,  although 
the  interest  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  has  been  invariably 
paid.  The  determination  of  government  to  observe  its 
faith  in  this  solitary  instance,  seems,  indeed,  worthy  of 
more  favorable  consideration.  For  we  are  told  in  a  late 
CanalihUumnel  that  the  timely  arrival  of  the  firigate  Pearl 
at  Cadiz,  with  a  million  of  dollars,  had  relieved  govern- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  appropriating  the  sinking  fund  to 
the  payment  of  the  French  rents.  Such  is  the  hap-haz- 
ard  existence  of  Spain  ;  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  in  fame, 
the  government  is  only  enabled  to  stagger  on  from  day  to 
day,  under  its  load  of  debt  and  dishonor,  by  the  support 
of  the  clergy,  who  mete  out  their  money  at  the  expense 
of  the  most  ruinous  concessions.  Already  do  they  de- 
mand the  Inquisition  :  the  Council  of  Castile  is  in  their* 
favor  ;  the  king  alone  still  clings  to  his  remnant  of  power ' 
But  he  may  yield  ;  for  those  who  ask  favors  of  the  poor 
with  money  in  their  hands,  seldom  meet  with  a  refusal. 
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Spain,  and  send  her  a  ready nnade  constitution  bolstered 
by  bayonets,  they  would  be  likely  to  meet  small  reward 
for  their  generosity. 

It  remains  for  us  to  endeavour  to  form  some  further  no- 
tion of  the  state  of  parties  in  Spain,  and  of  the  general 
character  and  customs  of  the  people.  With  this  view,  the 
whole  nation  may  be  divided  into  the  classes  of  nobility, 
inhabitants  of  cities,  peasantry,  and  clergy.  The  nobility 
are  very  numerous  in  Spain,  composing  near  a  twentiedi 
of  the  whole  population.  Their  order  originated  at  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  inroad,  when  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
population  was  degraded  into  the  condition  of  slaves,  and 
the  feudal  system  was  fastened  upon  the  Peninsula.  The 
Goths  were  a  red-haired  and  fair  complexioned  race  ;  and 
hence,  and  from  their  rarity,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  are  held  throughout  Spain,  as  a  proof  of  gentle  blood 
and  Scandinavian  origin.  The  invasion  of  the  Saracens 
broke  down  these  distinctions,  and  drove  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy into  the  mountains  of  the  North.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  of  near  half  a  million  of  nobles  that  are  found 
in  Spain,  a  whole  moiety  belongs  to  the  small  provinces 
,  of  Biscay  and  Asturias,  where  every  third  man  is  a  no- 
ble, though  often  oply  a  servant,  a  shoe-black,  or  a  wa- 
terman ; — ^witness  the  Vizcayano,  so  testy  on  the  score  of 
nobility,  whb  had  well  nigh  split  the  head  and  helmet  of 
Don  Quixote.  When  the  tide  of  conquest  began  to  flow 
back,  and  these  mountains  poured  forth  their  regenerated 
and  hardened  inhabitants,  some  nobles  of  the  old  stock  be- 
came distinguished  for  their  prowess  as  commanders  and 
partisans.  These  receivM  the  waste  lands,  as  they  were 
recovered,  together  with  the  sovereignty  of  towns  and 
villages.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  Spain  was  parcelled 
out  among  the  captains,  who  took  part  in  the  conquest, 
and  who  lived  and  ruled,  each  in  his  territory,  with  the 
state  and  power  of  a  petty  prince,  owning  themselves 
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Iktle  inferior  to  the  king,  who  was  looked  upon  as  no  bet- 
ter than  the  first  noble.  When  not  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Infidels,  they  had  contentions  and  disputes  among 
themselves  upon  territorial  questions,  or  for  personal 
precedence  ;  particularly  during  the  minority  of  a  king, 
when  the  most  powerful  pretended  to  the  regency,  and 
made  war  for  the  possession  of  his  person. 

Though  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  nobility  are  still 
important,  yet  their  power  has  been  weakened  and  their 
influence  destroyed,  by  following  the  court,  where  they 
live  luxuriously,  and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  in- 
comes of  many,  they  are  often  embarrassed  and  poor. 
They  do  not  live  upon  their  estates,  and  not  one  in  a 
hundred  has  any  other  than  his  city  residence.  A 
castled  nobility  and  a  country  gentry  are  equaUy  un- 
known in  Spain.  Thus  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  the 
order  are  completely  firittered  away  and  lost,  in  the  supe- 
rior splendors  of  the  throne,  of  which  they  have  become 
the  mere  satellites  ;  whilst  the  country  is  deprived  of  the 
good,  which  they  might  do,  by  living  on  their  estates  and 
improving  them  and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  in 
return  for  so  much  evil,  resulting  firom  the  unequal  division 
of  property.  Their  present  effeminate  and  motiveless 
life  Entirely  incapacitates  them,  too,  for  the  career  of 
arms,  which  they  consider  alone  worthy  of  their  condi- 
tion. Many  of  the  nobles  are  attached  to  the  existing 
despotism,  firom  the  consideration  that  a  change  might 
deprive  them  of  the  property  and  privileges,  which  they 
enjoy  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  nation.  Others,  who 
have  less  to  lose,  and  whose  better  education  and  know- 
ledge of  what  is  passing  in  other  countries,  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  their  own,  are 
ready  and  anxious  for  a  revolution.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  Spanish  nobility,  though  without  any  fixed  principles 
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or  peculiar  policy,  may,  when  taken  collectively,  be  cod- 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  liberal  party. 

To  this  party  belong  also  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  es- 
pecially on  the  sea*coast,  where  a  communication  vitk 
strangers  has  favored  the  propagation  of  intelligence,  and 
awakened  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  rights.  This 
forms,  however,  the  least  pleasing  portion  of  the  Span- 
ish nation.  They  have  adopted  much  of  the  costume 
and  manners  of  foreign  countries,  and  many  of  their  vices, 
whilst  they  retain  few  of  the  nobler  features,  belonging 
to  the  character  of  the  peasantry.  They  have  the  pride, 
the  vainglorious  and  boajstfal  diapositibn  attributed  to  the 
Spaniard,  with  little  of  that  sense  of  honor,  that  obstinate 
courage  and  unshaken  probity,  which  form  his  distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

The  peasantry,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  smafl- 
er  towns  and  villages,  on  the  contrary,  still  maintain 
much  of  the  national  character.  Their  courage,  their 
vindictive  spirit,  their  impatience  of  control,  their  hatred 
of  foreigners  and  foreign  interference,  were  all  equallj 
conspicuous  in  the  late  war  of  independence.  Their  de- 
votion to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  their  blind  obedi- 
ence to  its  priests,  showed  themselves  at  the  same  time, 
and  stiJl  more  in  the  late  struggle  between  the  coasiitu- 
tion  and  the  clergy,  when  the  latter  by  their  assistance 
would,  doubtless,  have  triumphed  eventually,  even 
though  unaided  by  the  Frendi.  That  this  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  case,  we  may  infer  from  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  lately  wrought  in  Portugal  against 
the  constitutional  party,  backed  by  the  power  of  Britain ; 
though  that  kingdom,  from  her  maritime  situation,  and 
her  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  free  countries, 
might  have  been  supposed  more  ready  for  liberal  institn- 
tions  than  Spain.  '  It  is  this  blind  devotion  to  their  faith 
and  its  ministers,  as  yet  but  little  troubled  with  doubts, 
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that  brings  the  Spanish  peasantiy,  the  most  numerous 
and  personally  respectable  class .  of  the  nation,  into 
the  party  of  the  serviles,  and  that  gives  to  this  party 
its  present  fHreponderance. 

But  the  clergy  is  the  great  and  dominant  body  in 
Spain^  which  moves  everything  at  will,  and  gives  irn* 
pulse  even  to  the  machine  of  state.  The  earliest  Span- 
iards are  said  to  have  adored  one  only  Crod,  to  whom 
they  erected  no  temples,  and  of  whom  they  formed  no 
images ;  but  whom  they  assembled  to  adore  in  the  open 
air,  at  the  season  of  the  ijill  moon.  The  natives,  who  have 
been  ever  of  a  devout  and  superstitious  character,  doubt* 
less  adopted  successively  the  religion  of  the  Phcenicians, 
Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  These,  however,  were  all 
abandoned  for  Christianity,  which  spread  itself  over 
Spain,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  The  Spaniards 
claim,  indeed,  to  have  been  first  converted  by  Saint 
James,  the  Apostle  ;  and  no  Arragoneae  dares  to  doubt 
that  Zaragoza  has  been  blessed  by  the  incarnate  pre* 
sence  of  the  Virgin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Christianity  pre- 
vailed throughout  Spain  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  who  were  either  christianized 
by  the  way,  or  else  converted  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  religion  thus  established  was  not  molested  by  the 
Arabs.  The  conquered  country  still  preserved  its  cler- 
gy and  even  its  bishops  ;  but,  as  the  customs,  manners, 
and  language  of  the  Christians  assimilated  themselves  to 
those  of  the  Arabs,  their  religion  likewise  became  taints 
ed  with  the  dogmas  of  Mahomet.  At  length,  when  the 
Bavage  Moors  of  the  Almohadian  sect  overran  the  coun- 
try of  the  Saracens,  all  traces  of  Christianity  disappear- 
ed. As,  however,  it  was  gradually  won  back  by  the 
Christians,  their  religion  recovered  the  ascendency  and 
became  exclusive.  The  clergy,  too,  who  had  not  mere- 
ly aided  the  warriors  with  their  prayers,  but  had  taken 
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an  actiye  part  in  ereiy  battle,  now  shared  in  tiie  spoil, 
and  received  lands,  and  even  the  sovereigntj  of  towm 
and  villagea.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  secular  clergy 
in  Spain  and  of  its  rich  endowment.  The  regulars  were 
introduced  long  after,  as  an  appendage  of  that  dark  and 
8elf^en3ring  devotion  of  the  middle  ages,  which  led  the 
gloomy  and  ascetic  to  retire  to  caves  and  soUtudes,  there 
to  pass  their  lives  in  prayerful  exercises  and  undisturbed 
meditation.  By  and  by,  individuals  of  this  taste  and  turn 
of  mind,  united  themselves  in  communities,  to  enjoy  the 
godly  conversation  of  each  other,  and  spend  their  time  in 
a  uniformity  of  pursuits.  Presently,  women  began  to 
follow  the  example,  and  form  similar  associations.  Nor 
were  the  pious  and  the  penitent  slow  in  bestowing  bene- 
ftetions  upon  these  holy  recluses.  Those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  many  crimes,  too,  when  tortured  by  remorse  or 
touched  by  a  death-bed  repentance,  now  endowed  con- 
vents upon  the  most ,  magnificent  scale,  to  receive  their 
bodies  after  dissolution,  with  the  stipulation  that  prayers 
might  be  offered  and  perpetual  masses  said,  to  rescue 
their  souls  from  merited  perdition.  Thus,  those  comma- 
nities,  which  had  been  first  instituted  as  asylums  for  setf- 
torture  and  maceration,  were  converted  into  the  desirable 
abodes  of  untadced  enjoyment  and  sensual  gratification. 
It  is  a  painful  task  to  speak  of  the  morals  of  the  Span- 
ish clergy.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  clerical 
career  leads  neither  to  riches  nor  honors,  and  where  re- 
ligion reposes  upon  its  own  respectability,  I  can  well  be* 
lieve  that  the  Roman  church,  venerable  on  so  many  ac- 
counts, may  fully  sustain  the  purity  of  its  ofiice,  and  be 
meritorious  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  sacrifices. 
But  in  Spain,  where  a  rich  and  never-failing  endowment 
holds  out  to  indolence  the  prospect  of  wealth  unpurchased 
by  labor ;  where  the  hope  of  civil  as  well  as  religions 
preferment  furnishes  a  lure  to  ambition,  there  is  surely 
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abundant  room  for  unwortfaj  indacements.  There  10,  in- 
deed, nuicb  re«BOii  to  fear  that  ntter  hifidelitj  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  ;  for  in  a  church,  which  lays  claim  to 
infallibilitj,  and  requires  a  blind  belief  in  every  dogma, 
the  transition  from  Christianity  to  positive  atheism  is  not 
so  wide ;  for  to  disbelieve  in  part— and  there  are,  doubts 
less,  some  doctrines  repugnant  to  reason — istodisbeUeve 
altogether.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  imbibing 
flkeptical  opinions  ?  Does  the  unbeliever  proclaim  his  in- 
fidelity, and  forsware  his  faith  ?  By  no  means.  He  con- 
tinues to  fill  the  sacerdotal  functions ;  for  death  would 
follow  the  disclosure,  and,  once  a  priest,  always  a  priest. 
There  are,  however,  undoubtedly,  many  ind^idnals,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  church  from  the  purest  motives. 
A  young  man  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  most  exalted  zeal  and  piety.  He  is  led 
as  a  curate  into  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  his 
parishioners,  and,  as  the  females  are  most  at  home,  espe- 
cially with  them.  The  confessional,  too,  reveals  the 
secret  wcMrkings  of  hearts  made  for  love,  and  full  of 
amiability.  Nay,  perhaps  the  acknowledgement  of  sinfiil 
indulgence  shows  the  weakness  of  the  individual,  whilst 
a  detail  of  the  alleviating  preliminaries,  not  less  than  the 
close  contact  of  the  lovely  penitent,  create  a  fever  of  the 
blood,  and  beset  the  confidant  of  these  dangerous  secrets 
with  irresistible  temptation. 

If  the  secular  clergy  be  of  impure  morals  in  Spain, 
there  is  mych  reason  to  fear  that  the  regulars  are  still 
more  so.  The  monks  go  fireely  into  the  world,  and  are 
also  employed  as  confessors,  though  they  are  disliked  for 
their  filthiness,  and  want  of  that  urbanity  which  is  only 
acquired  by  the  intercourse  of  society.  The  nuns,  to  be 
sure,  pass  their  lives  in  perpetual  seclusion.  A  few,  per- 
haps, enter  their  prison-house  from  a  sense  of  devotion  ; 
but,  immured  forever,  after  a  short  novitiate,  devotion  may 
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sometinies  die,  ere  worldly  longing  be  extinct.  Wkat 
conflcientious  obligattoos  can  they  feel,  who  have  become 
inmates  of  nunneries  from  prudential  considerations,  in 
a  land  where  the  establishment  of  females  is  checked  bj 
the  decline  of  population,  or  who  have  been  enticed  by 
parental  solicitation,  or  encaged  by  parental  cruelty? 
As  for  the  convent  walls,  and  bolts  and  bars,  they  are  but 
slight  impediments,  when  it  is  question  of  confining  the 
passions.  Though  there  may  be  few  cases  of  monastic 
derilection  on  record,  equally  atrocious  with  that  of  the 
Capuchin  of  Cathagena,  who,  when  he  had  gained  the 
reputation  of  a  saint,  in  the  convent  of  nuns  to  whidi  he 
was  confess^,  made  use  of  his  influence  to  persuade  tbe 
sisters  individually,  to  the  number  of  thirteen — the  remain- 
ing four  of  the  flock  being  old  and  ugly— that  the  Sa- 
viour had  appeared  to  him  in  the  mass,  and  granted  dis- 
pensation of  their  vows  of  chastity  in  his  favor,  as  a  re 
wurd  for  their  devotion,  and  that  they  might  be  complete- 
ly associated  with  him  in  love  ;  yet  the  manner  in  which 
this  horrible  sacrilege  and  debauchery  was  punished  bj 
the  Inquisition,  with  only  five  years  imprisonment  in  a 
convent  of  his.  order,  would  show  little  abhorrence  for 
the  enormity.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  convents  in  Spain  should  be,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  the  abode  of  waning  charms  and  wasted  powers,  of 
misery,  misfortune,  and  unavailing  regret ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  not  so  universally  defiled  as  in  former 
times,  they  are  yet  the  frequent  scene  of  sensual  indnl- 
gence— of  abortions,  infanticides,  and  the  many  unnat- 
ural vices  which  result  from  the  frustration  of  nature. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  immense  number  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics in  Spain,  amounting  to  about  one  and  a  hall 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  population,  and  their  correspond- 
ing wealth,  give  them  great  importance.*     Indeed,  while 

*  There  are  in  Spain,  besides  servants,  sextons,  and  singers,  attached 
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the  nobilitj  of  Spain,  who  are  three  times  as  nnmerons^ 
and  whose  possessions  are  infinitely  more  extensive,  have 
no  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  the  clergy^ 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  said  to  direct  everything  at  will. 
They  are  the  beat  economists  in  Spain.  Their  estates 
are  usually  kept  in  good  order,  and,  though  they  have 
been  despoiled  on  every  hand  during  the  late  wars,-  they 
are  already  able  to  administer  from  time  to  time  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state.  They  have  a  still  greater  source  of 
consequence  and  consideration,  in  the  power  which  they 
exercise  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  through  the  me- 
dium of  religion.  Superstition  has  ever  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  their  present  exclusive 
iaith,  so  long  fostered  by  the  Inquisition,  has  a  sway, 
which,  until  the  late  convulsions  of  the  Peninsula,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  universal.  The  skeptic  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  extended  to  Spain,  in  a  partial 
degree,  and  irreligion  has  gained  some  ground  among  the 
inhabitants  of  cities,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  pass 
from  their  late  extreme  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  to 
the  opposite  one  of  utter  infidelity.  Even  in  Madrid,  how- 
ever, the  curates  still  go  round  every  Lent  among  their 
parishioners,  to  see  that  they  have  confessed  and  received 
communion,  which  they  ascertain  by  means  of  printed 
checks,  which  are  given  by  the  ecclesiastic  who  admin- 
isters the  sacrament.  This  practice  is  said  in  modem 
times  to  have  given  rise  to  -a  very  scandalous  custom. 
Prostitutes  and  poor  women  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
round  to  a  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  to  confess 
and  take  the  sacrament,  and  receive  the  corresponding 
checks,  which  they  afterwards  sell  to  those  who,  whilst 
they  are  unwilling  to  resort  to  the  confessional,  are  yet 
afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy.     But  the 

to  the  religious  establiibmeiits,   C0,C0O  Mculan,  50,000  monks,  and 
nearly  30,000  nuns. 
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great  stcoog  hold  of  the  church  is  the  peasantrj  and  low* 
er  orders,  who  form  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Their  in- 
fluence over  these  they  endeavour  to  maintain  by  the  ex- 
terior display  of  virtue  and  humility,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  charity,  returning  to  the  poor  a  portion  of  what 
they  have  originally  plundered  from  them,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  ii^urious  privileges.  With  a  similar  view,  the  cu- 
rates mingle  much  among  their  flocks,  taking  an  interest 
in  all  their  concerns,  and  giving  good  advice,  when  it  is 
not  their  interest  to  give  bad.  This  frequent  and  fiuoulisr 
intercourse  makes  them  great  adepts  in  the*«it  of  pleas- 
ing, and  it  is  especially  by  means  of  it,  that  they  are 
able  to  move  the  minds  of  the  females,  and  through  them, 
of  the  whole  community.  The  confessional  is,  however, 
the  great  engine  of  their  power.  Through  this,  they 
become  acquainted,  not  only  with  what  is  passing  in  the 
world,  but  also  in  men's  minds  ;  it  shows  diem,  not  only 
all  that  has  been  done,  but  also  all  that  is  meditated. 

The  strong  control  which  the  clergy  ezercifle  over 
all  the  concerns  of  state,  may  be  attributed  to  the  sover^ 
eign  influence  which  they  possess  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  operation  of  an  obvious  principle,  the 
foundation  of  liberty  in  countries  where  property  is  duly 
divided,  that  those  who  contribute  to  the  treasury  of 
a  government,  will  have  an  authority  in  its  councils.  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  that  the  interest  which  the 
Spanish  clergy  take  in  politics,  is  so  direct,  that  they 
even  have  individuals  of  their  body,  charged  with  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  public  service.  They  receive 
and  despatch  couriers,  and  are  often  possessed,  by  news- 
papers and  by  the  correspondence  which  they  maintain  with 
the  whole  world,  of  intelligence,  before  it  is  known  to  the 
visible  government.  The  church  in  Spain,form8,  indeed,  a 
species  of  free-masonry,  acting  in  secret,  and  efiecting 
the  most  important  results,  by  that  perfect  unity  of  will 
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and  B&t(6m»nty  viuch  springs  fron  a  connnanitjr  of  intpr* 
ests  and  from  spiritokl  subjection.  Their  ignorance, 
though  true  of  the  body  collectively,  does  by  no  means 
apply  tothoBCkCrafty  individuals  who  direct  their  concerns, 
and  idio,  though  unheard  and  unseen,  are  perhaps  as  well 
infbrmed  of  the  condition  of  the  worid  and  of  the  general 
policy  of  its  difierent  nations,  as  the  Clays  and  Cannings, 
whose  political  craft  excites  such  merited  admiration. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  when  we  see  a  decree  of  the  Span* 
ish  government  breathing  a  spirit  of  bigoted  intolerance, 
to  ascribe  it  to  this  or  that  minister;  but  rather  to  some 
unseen  bishop,  or  father  abbot  behind  the  curtain. 

From  these  causes,  then,  and  not  from  the  sovereign 
will  of  a  single  individual,  originate  those  persecuting 
decrees  and  apostolic  denunciations,  which  have  brought 
on  Ferdinand  the  appellation  of  bloody  bigot,  and  aH 
the  hard  names  in  the  calendar  of  abuse.  There  is 
much  reason  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  cares 
Uttle  for  religion  ;  and  though,  by  way  of  flattering  the 
dergy  and  the  nation,  he  may  once  have  made  a  petticoat 
for  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  if  the  truth  were  known,  he  would 
doubtless  be  willing  to  do  less  for  her  ladyship  than  for 
any  living  Manola  or  Andaluza.  The  character  of  the 
present  king  is,  indeed,  little  known  in  foreign  countries, 
where,  from  the  mere  fact  of  being  called  El  Retf  Jlb8(H 
bnltOy  everything  is  supposed  to  emanate  from  bis  individ- 
ual will.  >His  character  is  not,  in  fact,  so  much  a  com- 
pound of  vices,  as  made  up  of  a  few  virtues  and  many 
weaknesses.  He  is  ready  to  receive  the  meanest  sub- 
ject of  his  kingdom  ;  and  is  said  to  be  frank,  good  humor- 
ed>  accessible,  courteous,  and  kingly,  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree. He  will  Usten  attentively  to  those  who  appeal  to 
hnn,  appear  convinced  of  the  justice  of  what  they  ask, 
and  promise  compliance,  without  ever  returning  to  think 
of  tfa«  matter.    Facility  is  his  great  foible,  and  yet  is  he 
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ocfwonally  Bubject  to  irritability^  and  a  dtspoaition  to  be 
wroogheaded  and  have  his  own  way,  to  the  no  smaU  in* 
c<»ivenience  of  those  who  undertake  to  direct  him.  The 
faults  of  Ferdinand  are  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of 
education.  Instead  of  being  trained  up  and  nurtured 
with  the  care  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  high  station  to 
which  he  was  born,  his  youth  was  not  only  neglected, 
but  even  purposely  perverted. 

Crodoy,  whose  views  were  of  the  most  ambitious  kind, 
took  great  pains  to  debase  the  character  and  understand- 
ing of  Ferdinand.  With  this  view,  and  partly  perhape 
to  get  rid  of  his  own  cast-off  courtesans,  he  not  only 
abandoned  him  without  restraint  to  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  family,  but  even  threw  temptation  in  his  way,  well 
knowing  the  debasing  effect  of  those  early  indulg«ftces, 
which  sap  the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  youth. 
Thus  a  life  of  uninterrupted  sensuality  has  deadened  ev- 
ery manly  and  generous  sentiment.  The  person  of  the 
king  was  noble  and  prepossessing  in  his  youth,  when 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  graceful  horseman 
of  his  kingdom.  In  1808  he  was  the  idol  of  eveiy 
heart  in  the  nation.'  Had  he  but  proved  worthy  of  this 
devoted  loyalty,  Spain  would  present  us  with  a  difiereat 
spectacle.  Even  now,  though  his  figure  has  been  bent  by 
long  indulgence,  and  his  features  engraven  with  heaviness 
and  sensuality,  yet  is  his  appearance  still  raUier  pleasing 
than  otherwise.  There  is  about  him  a  look  of  blunt  good 
humor  and  rough  jollity,  which  gives  a  flat  denial  to  the 
cruelty  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  a  leaning 
towards  liberalism — ^weak,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the 
inefBciency  of  his  character,  yet  rendered  probaMe  bj 
the  &ct,  that  he  is  now  more  detested  by  the  ruling  party, 
and  acting  under  much  more  restraint,  than  ia  the  most 
boisterous  period  of  the  ConMitution. 

The  heir  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  probable  Bucoessor, 
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M  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  This  is  a  very  different  man. 
Of  a  cruel  dispoeition  and  fiery  temperament,  he  either 
is,  or  pretends  to  be,  a  v«ery  great  fanatic.  Hence  he  is 
the  idol  of  the  clergy,  who  have  made  more  than  one  at* 
tempt  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  by  popular  conspiracies, 
and  who  wait  with  impatience  for  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent. I  once  heard  a  priest,  in  boasting  his  qualifications, 
say,  that  he  would  make  such  another  king  as  Philip  II. 
Should  this  prove  true,  Spain  has  before  her  a  blessed 
Maturity.  His  title  will  be  Carlos  Quinto,  and  he  must 
be  either  very  good  or  very  bad,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
significance. As  for  his  figure,  it  is  worse  than  con- 
temptible, with  a  face  strongly  expressive  of  malice, 
cowardice,  and  irritability. 

Don  Francisco  is  the  third  brother  ;  a  little  fat  good- 
natured  looking  man,  with  a  red  blotch  upon  his  face. 
He  is  said  to  be  intelligent,  paints  with  the  skill  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  is  a  great  chess-player.  As  his  legitimacy  was 
first  acknowledged  by  the  Cortes,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  a  leaning  towards  the  abolished  system.  He  does 
not  resemble  either  of  his  brothers,  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  each  had  a  separate  father,  among  the  host 
whom^the  old  queen  admitted  to  her  favors — favors,  how- 
ever, they  can  hardly  be  called,  if  we  consider  either  her 
ill-looks  or  her  facility.  Notwithstanding  the  shameless 
manner,  in  which  she  attempted  at  Bayonne  to  invalidate 
the  legitimacy  of  Ferdinand,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
firom  fads  resemblance  to  Charles  IV.,  that  he,  alone  of 
tbe  three,  is  the  real  son  of  his  father. 

The  whole  house  may  be  considered  a  very  degenerate 
race — partly  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  their  education 
and  the  habits  of  the  court ;  partly  from  such  constant 
intermarriage  with  the  same  families.  It  has  been  much  the 
lasfaion  with  them,  to  take  wives  from  the  house  of  Bra* 
gansa,  firom  conforpity  of  language  and  manners,  or  per- 
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haps  with  the  political  view  of  reanneziag  that  fine 
itrip  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Fer- 
dinand, after  the  loss  of  his  first  queen,  married  Maria 
Isabel  de  Bragansa.  Don  Carlos  took  another  siater,  for 
whom  Ferdinand,  in  his  penchant  for  the  family,  is  said 
to  have  cherished  an  incestuous  inclination— end  an  un- 
cle of  the  royal  brothers,  Don  Sebastian,  a  fourth,  the 
present  titular  Princess  of  Beyra.  Thus  this  princess 
is,  at  the  same  time,  aunt  and  sister-)b-law  to  Ferdiiiand 
by  marriage.  She  is  his  niece  by  blood,  for  the  queen- 
mother  of  Portugal  is  his  sister,  and  yet  her  son  is  his 
cousin.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  check  the  deterioration,  re- 
sulting fi'om  this  monstrous  state  of  things,  that  Ferdinand 
sought  his  last  wife  in  Saxony.  The  poor  princess,  fiifted 
to  become  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  arrived  in  Spain  young, 
gay,  sprightly,  and  fascinating.  A  picture  of  her,  wbidi 
hangs  in  the  palace,  represents' a  perfect  Hebe.  She 
was  met  upon  the  firontier  by  the  escort,  appointed  to 
receive  her,  separated  fi*om  her  female  friends  and  oon» 
fidants,  stripped  of  all  that  could  remind  her  of  home, 
even  to  her  apparel,  and  given  over  to  the  care  and 
conversation  of  a  bevy  of  ugly  old  ladies.  She  soon 
abandoned  her  soul  to  the  priests  and  friars,  by  Triiom 
it  was  beset,  and  is  now  pining  away,  a  prey  to  ianat»* 
cism  and  melancholy.  * 

Though  it  has  been  the  chief  design  of  this  work  to 
convey  some  notion  of  Spanish  character  and  manners, 
through  the  medium  of  narrative,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  enumerate  the  peculiarities  of  the  difieront  pro* 
vinces,  and  the  leading  traits  which  are  common  to  the 

*  Since  dead ,  and  replaced  by  a  Neapolitan  princesa)  sister  to  the  kizig*s 
first  wife,  and  to  the  wife  of  Don  Francisco.  The  liberal  party  aie 
irety  anxious  that  the  king  should  have  issue,  so  as  to  exclude  the  bigoC 
Don  GarloB.  This  is  now  not  unlikely,  as  the  king  has  amioimeed 
by  proclamation  the  flourishing  condition  of  hi^wift^  and  oaled 
all  good  Spaniards  in  both  hemispheres  to  pray  for  a  happy  deiivexy. 
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whole  nalion.  Our  remarks  will  apply  chiefly  to  the 
common  people,  as  it  is  only  among  them  that  the  nation- 
al peculiarities  may  be  discoTered.  It  has  been  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  describe  this  nation  collectively,  and 
to  say,  for  instance — '  The  Spaniard  is  short  and  thin, 
with  an  olive  complexion.  He  is  grave  and  dignified, 
and  has  the  grac^.  His  dress  is  black,  with  a  low  and 
slouched  hat,  and  an  ample  cloak,  under  which  he  car- 
ries a  very  long  sword,  which  he  handles  with  great  dex- 
terity.' Yet  nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  convey 
ialse  impressions.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  different 
than  the  costume  of  the  different  provinces  ?  Contrast  the 
red  cap  and  long  pantaloon  of  the  Catalan,  with  the  airy 
braga,  and  pendant  blanket  of  the  neighbouring  Valencian; 
the  close  suit  and  jaunty  attire  of  the  Andalusian,  with 
the  trunk-hose  and  leathern  cuirass  of  the  Leohes,  or  the 
sheepskin  garments  of  the  Manchego.  Yet  if  their  dress 
be  different,  their  constitutions  and  characters  are  equally 
various.  All  these  variations  doubtless  originate  in  the 
opposite  origin  of  those  who  have  at  different  periods  con- 
quered and  colonized  separate  portions  of  the  Peninsula 
— people  from  Scythia,  Scandinavia,  Greece,  Africa, 
and  Arabia.  Variety  of  climate,  too,  in  a  country  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  has  doubtless  done  something. 
But  that  these  striking  distinctions  should  be  maintained 
in  face  of  each  other,  during  so  many  centuries,  can  on- 
ly be  accounted  for  by  the  poverty  of  internal  communi- 
cations in  Spain,  checking  intercourse  between  the  prov- 
inces, and  by  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  all,  for  what 
they  call — '  Our  ancient  customs' — ^  Nuetiros  anliguo$ 
eoHumbres.^  Indeed,  in  physiognomy,  in  dress,  in  man- 
ners, and  often  in  language — ^in  everything,  in  short,  but 
in  those  prejudices,  and  that  unity  of  faith,  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  Inquisition,  each  province  of 
the  Peninsula  is  distinct  from  every  other. 
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Though  the  SpaniardB  are  generally  esteemed  below 
the  middle  size,  yet  in  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Biacaj,  and 
Bome  parts  of  Andalusia,  the  inhabitants  more  frequently 
rise  above  the  standard  stature.  Thej  are  generally 
famed  for  vigor  and  activity,  and  are  almost  always  kept 
lean  by  their  temperance,  whilst  their  bodies  are  dried 
and  hardeined  by  the  ardent  energy  of  the  sun.  For  the 
same  reason,  their  complexions  are  generally  tawny,  or 
of  an  olive  cast.  Their  hair  is  usually  dark  and  crisp ; 
eyes  very  black,  heavy  and  languid  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  in  moments  of  excitement,  piercing  and  full  of  fire. 
Their  teeth,  when  not  destroyed  by  the  use  of  paper 
cigars,  are  white  and  regular.  Though  their  features, 
like  their  characters,  are  often  of  an  exaggerated  cast, 
yet  on  the  whole,  if  we  except  some  sections,  where  the 
treacheroitB  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  imparts  a  scowl- 
ing  and  vindictive  look  to  the  physiognomy,  the  general 
expression  of  their  countenances  is  grave  and  dignified 
habitually  and  on  serious  oecasions;  in  moments  of  fes- 
tivity, lively,  animated,  and  pleaaing. 

The  distioguishittg  characteristics  of  the  difierent  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  according  to  the  general  acceptation, 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  it  went,  are 
as  follow.  The  Asturians  and  Gellicians  are  civil,  in- 
dustrious, and  of  unshaken  honesty.  Ground  down  at 
home  by  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  they  are  forced  to  seek  employment  abroad,  at 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Seville  and  Cadiz,  where  they  fiU  the 
stations  of  servants,  porters,  boot«blaoks,  and  water-car- 
riers. When,  however,  they  have  collected  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  industry,  they 
return,  like  the  Auvergnats  and  Savoyards,  to  close  their 
days  in  their  native  mountains,  where  their  little  compe- 
tency enables  them  to  marry  and  rear  up  a  new  race  of 
servants  and  watermen.     The  Portuguese  are  reputed  as 
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bigoted^  as  idle,  and  more  boeatful  thim  the  GastUiaiMi.  I 
have  often  seen  their  pompoaity  ridiculed  upon  the  Spaa* 
iah  stage.  Though  the  Andalusiaa  of  some  seetions^ 
and  especially  of  the  seaport  towns,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  treacherous,  vindictive,  and  bloodthirsty,  yet  this 
is  not  generally  true  of  the  people  of  the  Four  Kingdoms. 
The  Andalueian  is  boastfiil  and  yet  brave,,  veiy  extrav** 
agant  in  his  conversation,  and  forever  dealing  in  superlar 
tives.  He  hates  the  ungrateful  toil  of  cultivation,  which 
goes  rather  to  enrich  the  proprietor  than  himself;  but 
loves  to  be  on  horseb&ck,  and  never  wearies  with  journey- 
ing. Hence,  his  dress  is  ever  that  of  a  horseman,  and  none 
makes  a  finer  figure  in  the  saddle.  The  Murcians  are 
listless,  lazy,  and  prone  to  suspicion.  They  make  no 
advances  in  the  arts  that  embellish  life,  and  will  not  even 
pursue  agriculture,  except  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
mere  existence.  The  lower^  classes  are  very  treacherous, 
ever  ready  to  drive  the  knife  into  the  back  of  an  unsus- 
pecting enemy,  ^he  Valencian  is  intelligent,  industri- 
ous, active,  affable,  and  fond  of  pleasure.  He  is  also  light, 
firivolotts,  vindictive,  and  insincere.  He  has  a  very  bad 
name  throughout  Spain;  and  I,  at  least,  from  the  reception 
I  received  on  entering  the  kingdom,  have  no  right  to  think 
it  unmerited.  We  know  that  the  bravos  and  assassins, 
kept  in  the  pay  of  the  great  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  or  hired  for  the  occasion  of  momentary 
revenge  by  the  guilty  or  the  aggrieved,  were  almost  all 
from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Peyron  says  that  the 
tumblers  and  mountebanks  of  Spain  are  from  the  same 
kingdom.  The  Catalan  is  famous  for  his  persevering 
and  indefatigable  industry.  He  is  active  and  labori- 
ous, and  has  a  love  of  liberty,  npt  common  to  the  oth- 
er-provinces, and  which  has  often  led  him  to  revolt. 
I  found  him  wanting  in  the  courtesy  general  to  the  Span- 
iard, and  with  an  abrupt  and  vulgar  bluntness  bordering 
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on  brutality.  The  Arragonese,  Navarrese,  and  Biscay- 
ana  are  famous  for  their  industry,  love  of  liberty,  and 
spirit  of  independence.  The  Arragonese  are  also  charged 
•  with  vainglory,  pride,  and  arrogance.  The  Btacayans 
are  said  to  possess  the  same  foibles,  and  to  be  filled  with 
foolish  notions  of  that  nobility  of  blood,  which  every  third 
man  is  heir  to.  With  the  sunny  locks  and  red  complex- 
ions of  the  Goths,  they  have  also  inherited  their  irritable 
and  impetuous  disposition,  their  frankness,  their  social 
feelings,  and  hearty  animation.  The  Castilians  are  gen- 
erally esteemed  for  their  uprightness,  strength  of  mind, 
and  solidity  of  character.  Like  their  neighbours  of  Ar- 
ragon,  they  are  haughty,  and  like  the  Portuguese,  idle. 
They  are  also  the  most  profoundly  grave,  the  most  obsti- 
nately taciturn,  the.  most  blindly  attached  to  their  ancient 
customs,  of  all  the  people  of  the  Peninsula.  But  though 
they  speak  little,  and  deal  little  in  professions  of  friend- 
ship, yet  are  they  often  friendly,  unaffectedly  kind,  and 
are  notoriously  honest,  and  of  unshaken  fidelity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  Spaniard,  as  he  ex- 
hibits himself  in  the  different  provinces.  Though  no 
people  can  be  so  difficult  to  characterize  collectively,  yet 
are  there  also  some  qualities  common  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. Among  them,  a  blind  and  excessive  bigotry  may 
be  considered  universal ;  and  gravity,  though  not  found 
everywhere,  is  yet  pretty  general.  But  under  this  cov- 
ering, even  in  Castile,  where  gravity  is  at  the  gravest, 
there  is  often  found  a  force  of  feeling,  a  fund  of  animation 
and  hidden  fire.  If  the  Castilian  awake  to  anger,  the 
cloak  of  apathy  falls ;  he  is  headlong,  furious,  frantic  ; 
it  is  the  awakening  of  the  lion  ;-— if  only  to  be  pleased,  the 
latent  gaiety  of  his  disposition  shows  itself  in  keen  sallies, 
biting  repartees,  or  pithy  proverbs,  borrowed,  like  San- 
cho's,  from  the  national  abundance  ;  or  made,  like  a  few 
of  his,  for  the  occasion.     Sometimes,  he  gives  way  to 
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mirth ;  wild,  half  crazy,  and  obstreperoua.  A  disposi* 
lion  to  apeak  and  write  in  a  bomii^astic  style,  is  not  a  rare 
foible  in  Spain,  and  is  doubtless  promoted  by  the  noble 
and  sonorous  character  of  the  language.  *  Neither  is  a 
disposition  to  have  a  high  idea  of  himself  and  of  his  nation  ' 
at  all  unconunon  with  the  Spaniard.  No  bad  quality 
this,  however,  if  pride  be  a  protection  from  meanness,  and 
sell^respect  the  beginning  of  respectability.  That  the 
Spaniard  is  passionate,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  fire 
of  his  eye,  the  impetuosity  of  his  words  and  actions,  wheii 
excited,  all  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  .accusation.  But 
it  is  the  ardor  of  the  climate,  and  the  heating  nature  of 
the  aliments,  which,  in  this  dry  region,  derive  their  chief 
nourishment  firom  the  sun,  that  help  to  make  him  so. 
The  stranger,  if  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  generous 
ebullition,  without  which  there  can  be  neither  greatness 
nor  glory,  may,  perhaps,  find  some  apology  for  the  Span- 
iard in  the  quickened  fervor  of  his  own  feelings.  And 
this  is  the  cause,  why  the  Spaniard  is  sometimes  vindic* 
live  and  cruel.  He  loves  fervently  and  hates  with  fury  ; 
his  devotion  is  only  equalled  by  his  revenge.  The  histo- 
ry of  our  own  time  might  go  to  prove  that  he  is  savage 
in  war,  and  merciless  in  the  moment  of  victory.  But,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
war  of  independence,  we  should  think  of  their  situation ; 
the  poverty  of  their  resources ;  the  absence  of  all  organ- 

*  This  pronenesB  to  hyperbole  and  grandiloqaism,  the  Spaniard 
may  doubtless  owe  to  the  Eastern  people,  who  so  long  held  pos- 
eesBion  of  the  Peninsula.  Much  of  that  strange  peculiarity,  there 
■o  diseoverable,  was  derived  from  the  ^foorish  origin  of  its  popular- 
tion  *,  much  also  from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens.  Those  of 
the  French  who  had  made  in  succession  the  oampaigas  of  Egypt 
and  Spain,  found  many  things  in  common  in  the  two  countries. 
The  Castanet,  the  guitar,  the  singing  of  sequidillas,  and  dancing  of 
fandangos,  are  among  the  number. 
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ization,  at  a  time  when  they  were  beset  bj  the  organized 
energies  of  Europe;  We  should  consider  these  things, 
before  we  blame  them  for  skulking  behind  trees  and  rocks 
to  destroy  their  enemies  singly,  or  for  throwing  them 
headlong  into  wells,  when  they  were  drinking  unsuspect- 
ingly at  the  curb-stone.  But  above  all,  we  should  think 
of  their  wrongs  ;  we  should  remember  that  they  were 
struggling  for  liberty,  llie  French  themselves,  who 
took  an  unwilling  part  in  this  unholy  war,  are  first  to 
praise  the  character  of  their  enemies  ;  and  if  there  are 
many  cases  of  coldrblooded  cruelty  on  record,  there  are 
also  not  a  few  of  the  most  generous  devotion  to  save  in- 
dividual Frenchmen  from  popular  fury.  *  If  we  accuse 
the  Spaniards  of  a  love  of  crime,  a  propensity  to  plunder 
rather  than  to  labor,  and  adduce  the  hordes  of  banditti, 
which  have  infested  Spain  for  centuries  ;  though  no  one 
can  dispute  the  fact,  yet  some  and  much  mitigation  may 
be  found  in  the  lawless  state  of  a  country,  where  inno- 
cence and  patriotism  are  often  more  obnoxious  to  JusHcia 
-^I  will  not  call  it  justice— than  crime,  when  coupled 
with  complaisance. 

Indolence  is  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  of  the 
Spanish  character.  But  this  is  no  mope  true  of  the  Ca- 
talan, the  Biscayan,  the  Gallego,  than  it  is  of  the  Briton 
or  the  Dutchman.  It  may  be  said  to  prevail  only  in  the 
central  provinces,  where  enterprise  has  no  outlet,  and 
where  industry  is  without  a  motive.  There  agriculture 
is  the  only  resource  ;  and  what  inducement  is  there  fi>r  the 
unhappy  boor  to  toil  that  others  may  eat,  or  to  labor  that 
his  betters  may  enjoy  ?  Hence,  and  hence  only,  that  su- 
pine indolence,  which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of 
the  Castilian.  To  say,  as  is  often  said,  that  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  Spaniard  that  keeps  him  from  menial  toil,  is 

*  9ee  the  interesting  Memoin  of  Rocca. 
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a  mere  absurdity.  When  was  ever  pride  proof  against 
poverty  ?  If  there  be  a  necessitj  of  eaduring  fatigue, 
joumejing  without  rest,  without  food,  aod  yet  without  a 
murmur,  from  morning  till  night — there  is  none  to  equal 
your  Spaniard.  This  remarkable  capacity  of  the  Spaa^ 
iards  to  endure  fatigue,  proceeds,  doubtless,  from  the 
^are  and  sun-dried,  yet  vigorous  and  athletic  character  of 
their  bodies,  and  from  the  temper  which  the  physical  con- 
stitution imparts  to  the  mind.  To  this,  aod  to  their 
dauntless  bravery  is  it  owing,  that  they  make,  when  dis* 
ciplined,  such  noble  soldiers ;  nor  is  it  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  they  have  possessed  the  same  characteristics 
since  the  remotest  times.  \ 

Mariana  gives  the  following  description  of  the  original 
Spaniards.  ^  Gross,  and  destitute  c^  breeding  and  polite- 
ness, were  our  savage  forefathers  ;  their  disposition  war- 
like and  unquiet,  rather  of  wild  beasts  than  men.  They 
were  given  to  false  religions  and  the  worship  of  their  gods. 
Such  was  their  obstinacy  in  keeping  secrets,  that  even  the 
most  horrible  torments  had  no  power  to  shake  them.  In 
war,  their  sustenance  was  coarse  and  simple ;  their 
common  drink  water,  and  seldom  wine .  The  lightness 
and  activity  of  their  bodies  were  wonderful,  and  they  were 
by  nature  capable  of  enduring  hunger  and  fatigue . '  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  of  Sertorius,  that  great  hero,who  gain- 
ed such  ascendancy  over  the  Spaniards  by  his  personal 
superiority,  and  by  working  upon  their  superstitions,  that, 
from  a  houseless  exile  in  the  cause  of  Marius,  he  became 
master  of  nearly  all  Spain,  and  well  nigh  founded  an 
indep.endent  empire, — tells  us,  that  '  Metellus  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  himself,  having  to  do  with  a  man  of 
undaunted  boldness,  who  was  continually  harassing  him, 
and  yet  could  not  be  brought  to  a  pitched  battle  ;  for  by 
the  swiftness  and  dexterity  of  his  Spanish  soldiery,  Ser- 
torius was  able  to  change  his  station,  and  cast  his  army 
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jntoeTerjr  kind  of  fonn.  Thtn,  though  MeteDus  had 
great  experienoe  in  conductiilg  heavj-amied  legions, 
when  drawn  up  in  dae  order  into  a  standing  phalanx,  to 
encounter  the  enemy  hand  in  hand,  and  orerpower  him 
hj  force  ;  yet  he  was  not  ahle  to  dimb  up  steep  hills, 
and  to  be  continually  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  swift  enemy ; 
nor  could  he,  lilce  them,  endure  hunger,  nor  live  exposed 
to  the  weather,  without  fire  or  covering.' 

The  unbroken  obstinacy  of  the  Spaniards  in  sieges  and 
in  wars  of  resistance,  is  notorious.  Witness  SaffnntmB 
and  Astapa,  where  the  townsmen,  rather  than  depart 
with  their  lives,  or  sue  for  greater  mercy,  burnt  their 
houses,  brought  together  and  fired  their  valuables  in  the 
public  squares — ^then  mounted  the  fimeral  pile.  Witness 
Numantia,  braving  the  concentrated  efforts  of  Roman 
power,  triumphing  repeatedly  over  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public, and  twice  compelling  her  generals  to  sue  for 
peace,  nor  yet  yielding,  unti^  Rome  treacherously  broke 
her  treaty,  and  fiirthermore  resorted  to  an  infiractioD  of 
that  law  of  the  Republic,  which  required  ten  years  to  ex- 
pire, before  a  re-election  to  the  consulate.  Scipio  ASi- 
canus  could  alone  subdue  Numantia.  He  was  sent  on 
this  perilous  errand,  and  gained  new  immortality  by  mer- 
iting the  surname  of  Numantinus.  We  are  told  tiiat 
when  the  besieged  became  sorely  straitened,  they  sCTit 
ambassadors  to  Scipio  to  sue  for  that  peace,  which  ihej 
had  themselves  more  than  once  granted.  They  asked  for 
an  honorable  capitulation,  speaking  with  submismon,  and 
yet  with  a  certain  nobleness.  Scipio  marvelled  much 
that  the  hearts  of  this  people  were  not  broken  by  sudi 
bitter  adversity,  and  that,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  they 
still  were  mindfol  of  their  dignity.  Notwithstandifig 
his  admiration,  however,  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
room  for  treaty,  and  that  it  only  remained  for  them  to 
3rield.     When  this  news  was  brought  to  the  Numantiiies, 
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thejslew  the  ambassadors  and  detemnined  to  resist  to  the 
last.  Having  made  themselves  furiously  drunk  with  a 
beverage  distilled  from  wheats  they  rushed  out  and  slew 
thousands  of  Romans,  until  they  were  overpowered  and 
destroyed,  or  else  driven  back  into  the  city.  The  re- 
mainder now  resolved  to  sally  forth  on  horseback,  and 
cut  themselves  an  escape  ;  but  the  women,  who,  although 
willing  to  share  the  common  fate,  were  yet  unwilling  to 
be  abandoned,  discovered  their  purpose,  and  baffled  it  by 
cutting  the  hamstrings  of  their  horses.  To  die  was  now 
the  only  refuge  of  the  Numantines  ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  slain  by  their  husbands  and  fathers  ;  and 
these  in  turn  despatched  each  other,  fighting  in  single 
combat,  the  conqueror  and  conquered  being  thrown  by 
the  survivors  upon  the  same  funeral  pile. — Such  was  the 
fate  of  Numantia !  But  there  is  little  need  to  wander 
back  to  such  remote  antiquity  for  proofs  of  Spanish  valor. 
Behold  Cortes  destroying  his  ships,  leading  his  five  hun- 
dred followers  against  a  mighty  empire,  and  seizing  its 
emperor  in  his  own  city ! — Pizarro  overcoming  Peru 
with  but  half  as  many  companions  !  Watch  the  Spaniards 
burning  to  death,  in  their  floating  castles  under  the  bat- 
teries of  Gibraltar  ; — men  and  women  vieing  to  leave 
their  bodies  in  the  trenches  of  Zaragoza  !  See  them  in 
our  own  time  eating  rats  and  carrion,  rather  than  give  up 
the  fortresses  of  Callao  and  UUoa  ! 

That  the  Spaniards,  as  a  people,  are  ignorant,  su- 
premely ignorant,  it  is  impossible  to  dissemble  ;  but  this 
comes  from  the  control  of  education  being  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  exert  themselves  to  main- 
tain that  ignorance  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their 
power.  From  all  that  I  saw  of  the  Spaniards,  I  formed 
the  most  favorable  notion  of  their  genius  and  capacity  ; 
their  untutored  mother  wit  and  native  sagacity  are  as  no- 
voii.  II.  27 
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torious  as  Sancho  Panza.  And,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  names  in  every  department  of  excellence,  which  em- 
bellish her  history,  is  it  not  enough  for  Spain  to  have  pro- 
duced a  Cervantes  ? 

Temperance  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniard.  Sparing  and  unmindful 
in  his  diet,  his  aversion  to  drunkenness  amounts  to  de- 
testation. Mention  is  said  to  be  found  in  Strabo  of  a 
Spaniard,  who  threw  himself  into  the  fire,  because  some 
one  had  called  him  a  drunkard  ;  a  whimsical  extrava- 
gance, the  recounting  of  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Spanish  sobriety.  If  it  be 
a  noble  quality,  too,  to  maintain  silence  at  every  extremr 
ity,  when  it  might  injure  others  or  be  unworthy  to  speak, 
what  credit  is  there  not  due  to  the  Spaniard  for  that  depth 
of  secrecy  of  which  he  has  given  so  many  brilliant  exam- 
ples ?  *  To  prove  the  extreme  of  Spanish  probity,  the 
firmness  of  Spanish  faith,  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  adduce 
a  single  instance,  incidentally  mentioned  by  Voltaire. 
When  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1684, 
the  Spanish  king  endeavoured  to  seize  the  French  proper- 
ty in  his  kingdom ;  for  which  purpose  he  invited  the  fac- 
tors to  share  the  spoil  with  him  ;  but  not  one  Spaniard 
would  betray  his  French  correspondent !  That  loyally 
to  their  kings  and  attachment  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  which  in  our  day  have  been  carried  too  far  by  the 
Spaniards,  are  on  the  whole  advantageous  qualities,  and 
would  prove  powerful  engines  in  the  hands  of  a  well  dis- 
posed prince.  When  they  are  prepared  for  good  and 
wholesome  institutions,  their  constant  character  will  se- 
cure them   perpetuity.      That  the  Spaniard  should  be 

*  The  late  French  papers  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  ei- 
ecution,  and  obstinate  silence  ofJeps  de  L'Estang,  a  fierce  robber, 
set  on  to  rebellion  by  the  clergy  and  Carlists. 
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devout  and  pious,  that  he  should  give  himself,  heart  and 
soul,  to  that  faith  which  he  believes  the  only  true  one,— 
is  it  not  subject  of  commendation  ?  If,  then,  we  compare 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Spanish  character,  is  there 
not  much  room  for  favorable  opinion,  and  even  for  admi- 
ration ? 

Among  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Spanish 
people,  their  language  may  not  be  improperly  numbered. 
For,  though  the  Limousin  or  Provencal,  the  old  lan- 
guage of  the  troubadour,  is  the  popular  tongue  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia,  whilst  in  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Gui- 
puscoa  they  have  the  Basque,  a  harsh  and  peculiar  dia- 
lect, which  has  existed  since  the  earliest  times,  even  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Romans  ;  yet  the  Castilian  is  now 
so  widely  diffused  over  the  Peninsula,  that  it  has  receiv- 
ed the  general  appellation  of  the  Spanish  language. 
And  here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  of  its 
origin. 

How  fkr  the  language  of  the  original  Spaniards  may 
have  been  modified  during  the  Phoenician  domination  is 
now  unknown.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  complete 
conquest  and  final  identification  which  took  place  under 
the  Romans,  had  the  efifect  to  supplant  a  rude  language, 
inadequate  to  express  the  objects  and  ideas  which  belong 
to  a  condition  of  refinement.  This  change  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  facilitated  by  the  previous  existence  of 
several  dialects,  resulting  from^he  various  origin  of  its 
population.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  Latin  language  was 
universally  adopted  in  the  Peninsula,  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  metropolis,  Biscay  alone  still  retain- 
ing its  barbarous  and  characteristic  dialect. 

When  the  Northern  Barbarians  overran  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  pushed  their  way  beyond  the  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Peninsula  became  the  residence  of  two 
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diBtinct  nations,  speaking  distinct  languages.  But  the 
Barbarians  being  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  conquer- 
ed people,  and  of  inferior  civilization,  naturally  adopted  a 
language,  which,  whilst  it  was  that  of  the  majority,  fur- 
nished them  with  names  for  things  with  which  they  now 
first  became  acquainted,  and  which  was  far  better  adapted 
to  express  the  sentiments  arising  in  a  more  civilized  con- 
dition. This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  modifi- 
cation. The  construction  of  the  Latin  underwent  a  few 
changes ;  the  verbs  still  maintained  their  conjugations 
with  little  variation  ;  but  the  declension  of  nouns  was 
now  effected  more  simply  by  annexing  prepositions,  instead 
of  altering  their  terminations.  A  large  addition  of  du- 
plicates was  made  to  the  catalogue  of  the  nouns,  and 
a  more  natural  and  easy  arrangement  was  introduced  in 
the  structure  of  sentences.  Thus  modified,  the  language 
now  received  the  name  of  Romance,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  pure  Latin,  which  continued  in  general  use 
among  the  learned  until  the  reign  of  Don  Alonso  the 
Sage,  who  first  caused  the  laws  to  be  written  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue.  That  the  Latin  should  have  suffered  less 
modification  in  Spain  than  in  Italy,  will  not  seem  strange, 
if  it  be  considered  tliat  the  greater  contiguity  of  Italy  to 
the  land  of  the  Barbarians,  would  naturally  invite  more 
numerous  settlements  than  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  invasion  of  the  Saracens  had  well  nigh  extin- 
guished the  noblest  language  of  Christendom.  They  came 
in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  Goths,  and  wherever 
they  established  their  domination,  the  Arab  became  the 
prevailing  tongue.  Happily,  the  exiled  Romance  still 
preserved  itself  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  together  with 
the  christian  faith,  the  bones  of  her  saints,  and  that  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  was  to  win  back  the  whole  of  the  Pe- 
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ninsula.  The  cities,  mountains,  and  rivers  of  Spain,  re- 
ceived almost  everywhere  Arabian  names  ;  they  are  still 
preserved,  and  the  Romance  likewise  borrowed  a  number 
of  new  nouns,  which  may  still  be  readily  discovered  by 
their  guttural  pronunciation.  To  these  several  sources, 
then,  is  Spain  indebted  for  the  many  synonymous  words* 
and  such  as  have  narrow  shades  of  distinction,  which  give 
such  richness  and  variety  to  her  language. 

The  Castilian  language,  deriving  its  foundation  from 
the  Latin,  began  by  being  a  highly  cultivated  tongue.  It 
has  been  gradually  simplified  and  improved  by  popular 
usage,  and  by  the  great  men  who  have  written  in  it,  from  the 
old  romanciers  down  to  Cervantes  and  C  alder  on  ;  and  in 
later  times  by  the  labors  of  the  learned  society,  to  whose 
care  the  national  language  is  especially  entrusted.  This 
society  has  produced  a  dictionary  and  grammar,  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  as  the  greatest  possible  praise,  that  they 
are  worthy  of  their  subject.  There  everything  is  defined 
by  invariable  rules,  which  are  in  all  things  conformable  to 
reason.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  is  rendered 
very  easy,  in  consequence  of  every  word  being  spoken 
precisely  as  it  is  spelt.  Some  letters  do,  indeed,  take  a 
different  sound  in  particular  situations  ;  but  the  exceptions 
are  uniform  and  invariable.  The  proper  and  approved 
pronunciation  is  that  of  the  Castiles.  In  Andalusia,  it  is 
sofl  and  sweet ;  but  slightly  different  from  the  standard 
in  some  particulars,  especially  in  the  sound  of  c,  preced- 
ing an  e  or  i ;  in  Andalusia  it  is  pronounced  as  5  ;  in  Cas- 
tile as  thy  and  any  other  sound  is  esteemed  abominable. 
Thus  Cena  would  be  Sena  in  Andalusia,  and  Thena  in 
Castile.  As,  however,  Andalusia  has  been  foremost  in 
colonizing  the  New  World,  it  has  given  its  peculiar  pro- 
aunciiition  to  those  extensive  regions,  and  must  eventually 
carry  the  day  by  force  of  numbers  ;  thus  rendering  ac- 

VOL.  II.  27* 
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ceptable  and  polite,  that  which  is  now  rejected  as  ba> 
barous  and  provincial. 

In  its  present  state,  the  Spanish  language  is  doubtless 
the  most  excellent  of  all.  Like  the  Italian,  full  of  vow- 
els, it  lends  itself  with  ease  to  the  uses  of  poetry,  and 
furnishes  the  most  graceful  garb  to  a  happy  idea.  In 
what  other  language,  indeed,  could  plays,  which  have 
been  admired  during  centuries,  have  been  written  in 
verse  and  enacted  in  a  single  day  ?  Yet  was  this  more 
than  once  done  by  Lope  de  Vega.  Though  in  the  hands 
of  the  unskilful,  the  Spanish,  from  its  very  richness,  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into '  bombast, — ^witness  Ferdinand's 
decrees  and  Bolivar's  proclamations,  in  which  a  puny 
idea  is  often  seen  smothered  to  death  under  a  load  of 
heavy  words — ^yet,  what  can  be  more  noble  than  Spanish 
prose,  such  as  we  read  in  the  periods  of  Jovillanos  ?  As 
a  spoken  tongue,  the  Spanish  is  unequalled  ;  for  whilst 
its  graceful  inflexions  and  sonorous  cadences  please  the 
ear,  even  of  one  who  does  not  understand  them,  the 
mind  is  delighted  and  self-love  flattered  and  gratified  by  a 
thousand  happy  proverbs  and  complimentary  expressions, 
which  have  grown  into  use  among  a  witty  and  courteous 
people.  In  the  pulpit  the  Spanish  is  dignified  and  solemn, 
requiring  but  a  little  skill  and  feeling  to  kindle  it  into  el- 
oquence ;  at  the  head  of  an  army  it  is  prolonged,  powerful, 
and  commanding  ;  in  ordinary  discourse  it  is  expressive, 
sprightly,  and  amusing  ;  from  an  enraged  voice,  its  gut- 
turals are  deeply  expressive  of  hatred  and  detestation ; 
as  the  language  of  a  lover,  as  the  vehicle  of  passion,  the 
Spanish  has  an  earnest  eloquence,  an  irresistible  force 
of  feeling  ;  in  the  mouth  of  woman  it  is  sweet,  captivat- 
ing, and  fraught  with  persuasion. 

In  his  manners,  the  Spaniard  is  dignified,  yet  full  of 
courtesy.     He  is  not  fond  of  exercising  hospitality,  bc- 
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cause  he  is  poor,  and  because  the  Inquisition,  and  its 
present  substitute,  the  Police,  have  rendered  him  suspi- 
cious. For  the  same  reason  he  is  backward  in  intruding 
his  presence  and  imparting  his  opinions  ;  whence  he  has 
been  called  unsocial.  He  is  equally  free  from  the  doltish 
dulness  of  the  Dutchman,  the  sneer  and  satire  of  the 
Englishman,  and  the  hollow-hearted  complacency  of  the 
degenerate  Italian.  Contempt  for  petty  inconvenience, 
and  superiority  to  trivial  and  unbecoming  impatience,  are 
common  qualities  in  Spain.  And  so  is  that  personal  dig- 
nity, equally  remote  from  haughtiness  and  humiliation, 
which  enables  the  blanketed  savage  of  our  wilds  to  carry 
his  head  high  in  the  midst  of  the  civilized  and  the  luxu- 
rious, though  contemned  and  pitied  for  his  poverty.  The 
humblest  peasant,  the  meanest  muleteer  has,  in  fact,  a 
certain  air  of  independence,  a  sense  of  inferiority  to  no 
man,  which  breaks  down  the  barrier  of  factitious  distinc- 
tion, and  makes  one  feel  himself  in  the  presence  of  an 
equal.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  distinction  of 
classes  in  Spain,  I  have  nowhere  seen  more  equality  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  The  great  seem  to  for- 
get their  greatness,  and  the  poor  their  poverty.  Of  the 
two,  the  peasant  has  the  nobler  and  more  princely  bearing. 
But  if  the  Spaniard  is  courteous  in  general,  he  is  es- 
pecially so  in  his  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  It  is 
then  that  he  waves  both  dignity  and  independence,  and 
owns  himself  inferior.  There  is,  indeed,  a  humility,  a 
devotedness,  in  Spanish  gallantry,  of  which  we  have  no 
idea — Jl  los  pies  de  uated  Seniora  !  accompanied  by  a  bow 
and  bearing  of  corresponding  humility,  is  but  the  prelude 
to  a  long  series  of  the  most  devoted  courtesies.  Woman 
here,  even  in  the  lowest  stations,  is  never  subjected  to 
the  menial  drudgery  of  France  and  Switzerland ;  but 
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seems  born  only  to  embellish  life.  Ignorant  of  all  that  per 
tains  to  learning  and  book  lore,  she  is  yet  a  deep-read  ad- 
ept in  the  art  of  pleasing.  Ever  ready  and  most  happy  in 
conversation,  she  dances  and  does  everything  with  a  na- 
tive grace,  unattainable  by  mere  cultivation  ;  touches  her 
guitar  as  if  by  a  gift,  and  sings  with  the  eloquence  that 
passion  only  can  inspire.  The  Spanish  woman  is,  indeed, 
a  most  fascinating  creature.*  Her  complexion  is  usually 
a  mellow  olive,  oflen  russet,  rarely  rosy,  and  never  arti- 
ficially 80.  Her  skin  smooth  iand  rich — face  round,  full, 
and  well  proportioned,  with  eyes  large,  black,  brilliant, 
and  speaking,  a  small  mouth,  and  teeth  white  and  regular. 
As  for  her  shape,  withoyt  descending  to  particulars,  which 
might  lead  to  extravagance,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  beautifully — nay,  exquisitely  formed,  and  of  such  per- 
fect flexibility,  that  when  she  moves,  every  gesture  be- 
comes a  grace,  and  every  step  a  study.  Her  habitual  ex- 
pression is  one  of  sadness  and  melancholy  ;  but  when 
she  meets  an  acquaintance  and  makes  an  effort  to  please, 
opening  her  full-orbed  and  enkindling  eyes,  and  parting 
her  rich  lips  to  make  room  for  the  contrasting  pearl  of 
her  teeth,  or  to  give  passage  to  some  honied  word,  the 
heart  must  be  more  than  adamant  that  can  withstand  her 
blandishments.  Nor  is  the  Spanish  woman  only  beauti- 
ful ;  she  is  not  changeful  in  her  loves,  though  fond  and 
passionate  and  peremptory.  She  is  capable  of  the  great- 
est self-devotion,  and  history  has  recorded  acts  of  hero- 

*  The  Spanish  women  are  more  easy  to  chaiacterise  than  the  men ;  fiv 
they  are  much  more  uniform  in  dress,  manners,  and  appearance;  peifai^^ 
because  the  different  nations,  who  have  conquered  the  Peninsula,  may 
have  brought  no  women  with  them ;  for,  though  well  enough  at  honw, 
they  are  but  poor  companions  upon  a  march.  The  reader  need  not, 
however,  suppose  this  the  portrait  of  every  woman  in  Spain.  The  nglj 
are  to  be  fiiund  there,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 
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ism  in  her  honor,  which  are  without  example.  If,  indeed^ 
Joan  of  Arc  he  taken  from  the  ranks  of  humanity,  and 
accounted  either  more  or  less  than  a  woman,  where  may 
we  find  equals  for  Isabel  Davalos,  Donia  Maria  de  Fa- 
checo,  and  the  Maid  of  Zaragoza  ? 

There  is,  however — ^let  us  show  the  whole  truth— -one 
female  virtue,  which,  though  it  may  belong  to  many  in 
Spain,  is  yet  not  universal — and  this  is  chastity.  It  is  no 
longer  there,  as  in  the  days  of  Roderick  de  Bivar  and  his 
good  Ximena.  Alas  !  the  Spanish  dame  of  our  day  is 
often  no  better  than  she  should  be — no  better  than  Donia 
Julia.  I  know  not  whence  this  decline  of  morals,  if  not 
from  the  poverty  of  the  country  ;  which,  whilst  it  checks 
marriages  and  the  creation  of  families,  cannot  check  the 
passions  enkindled  by  an  ardent  clime.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  though  positive  prostitution  be  less  common  in  Spain 
than  in  other  countries,  there  is  little  regard  for  the  vows 
of  matrimony,  even  in  the  villages,  where,  if  at  all,  one 
looks  for  virtue.  Though  conflicting  loves  and  connubial 
jealousies  oflen  lead  to  deadly  strife  among  the  common 
people,  very  frequently  to  the  destruction  of  the  female, 
yet  in  the  cities  husbands  have  become  more  gentle,  and 
the  duels,  so  common  a  century  or  two  since,  are  now  en- 
tirely unknown.  The  mantilla,  too,  borrowed  from  the 
Saracens  as  an  appendage  of  Oriental  jealousy,  instead 
of  copcealing  the  face,  now  lends  a  new  charm  to  loveli- 
ness. The  aunt  and  the  mother  still  totter  at  the  heels 
of  virginity  with  watchful  eyes  ;  but  the  wife  has  no  lon- 
ger occasion  to  hoodwink  her  duenia,  ere  she  receive  the 
caresses  of  her  cortejo. 

In  conversation,  too,  the  freedom  of  the  Spanish  wo- 
men is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  matters  are  often 
discussed  among  them  without  any  sense  of  indelicacy, 
that  here  would  not  be  even  adverted,  to,  and  equivoques 
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uttered,  that  are  sometimes  anything  but  equivocal. 
Yet,  though  these  liberties  of  speech  are  so  freely  in- 
dulged in,  there  are  others  esteemed  more  venial  among 
us,  that  are  not  there  tolerated  even  upon  the  stage. 
Thus,  with' their  ardent  temperaments,  ready  to  take  fire 
at  the  slightest  contact,  a  kiss  is  ever  considered  the  sure 
foretaste  of  the  greatest  favors.  But  if  females  in  Spain 
are  not  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  let  us  not  blame  them 
too  severely.  Woman  is  born  there,  as  everywhere,  with 
that  strong  desire  to  please,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
attraction  and  loveliness  of  the  sex,  and  which  is  in  fact 
but  another  name  for  amiability.  It  is  to  please  the  Ma- 
hometan taste  of  the  Spaniard  that  she  leads  a  sedentary 
life  and  grows  fleshy,  and  it  is  also  for  his  gratification 
that  she  consents  to  be  frail.  And  hence,  wherever  wo- 
man is  vile,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  man,  too, 
is  worthless. 

But  let  me  not  assume  the  vileness  of  Spanish  women, 
nor  infer  the  worthlessness  of  the  men.  Let  me  rather 
from  the  many  beautiful  qualities  of  the  one  deduce  the 
excellence  of  the  other.  With  all  the  foibles  of  theae 
fair  Spaniards,  they  are  indeed  not  merely  interesting, 
but  in  many  things  good  and  praiseworthy.  Tlieir  easy, 
artless,  unstudied  manners ;  their  graceful  utterance  of 
their  native  tongue  ;  their  lively  conversation,  full  of  tact 
and  pointed  with  espi^glerie  ;  their  sweet  persuasion ; 
their  attention  to  the  courtesies  of  life,  to  whatever  soothes' 
pain  or  imparts  pleasure  ;  but  especially  their  unaffected 
amiability,  their  tenderness  and  truth,  render  them  at 
once  attractive  and  admirable.  Their  faults  are  few,  and 
grow  out  of  the  evils  which  afflict  their  country.  A  better 
state  of  things  will  not  fail  to  mend  them.  Their  good 
qualities  are  many,  and  are  altogether  their  own. 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  here  to  convey  a  sacoinct 
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view  of  Spain  and  of  her  inhabitants.  From  what  has 
been  stated,  it  appears  that  the  adhesion  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  things,  which  has  reduced  their  country,  from  a 
proud  and  becoming  preeminence  to  its  present  unworthy 
condition,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  poverty  and 
ignorance,  and  by  the  strong  influence  of  the  clergy,  who 
move  them  with  the  double  lever  of  wealth  and  religion. 
The  best  chance  that  Spain  could  have  had  for  quiet  re- 
generation, would  have  been,  perhaps,  under  the  enlight- 
ened despotism  of  such  a  king  as  Joseph ;  a  prince,  whose 
sagacity  would  have  led  to  the  redress  of  grievances^ 
whilst  his  goodness  of  heart  would  have  tempered  the 
evils  resulting  from  sudden  innovation.  But  Joseph  was 
a  usurper  and  a  stranger,  and  the  national  dignity  would 
have  been  shocked  by  growing  better  under  his  auspices. 
Joseph  has  been  supplanted  by  Ferdinand.  The  constitu- 
tion, too,  has  had  its  day,  and  some  other  means  must  be 
looked  to  now,  to  effect  the  business  of  regeneration. 
Happily  they  are  not  wanting.  There  is  in  Spain  a  party 
of  men,  who  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  rights 
during  the  struggles  of  the  present  century,  and  who 
have  known  what  it  is  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  unre- 
strained liberty  in  speech  and  action.  The  representa- 
tions of  these  men — nay,  the  very  persecutions  which 
they  sufier,  must  add  new  numbers  to  the  list  of  liberals, 
until  they  shall  cease  to  be  a  minority.  And  thus  that 
ecclesiastical  influence,  which  has  crushed  Spain  during 
so  many  centuries,  must  gradually  go  down.  It  is  al- 
ready declining.  The  monks  are  much  decreased  by  the 
destruction  of  their  convents,  and  the  partial  alienation 
of  their  estates  ;  the  idle  will  soon  cease  to  prefer  a  life, 
which,  from  being  peaceful,  has  become  precarious. 
The  clergy  has  lost  much  popularity  since  the  last  re- 
volution ;  for  the  people  do  not  find  that  their  condition 
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has  been  much  improved  by  the  downfal  of  the  constita- 
tion.  The  dime,  which  is  a  debt  of  conscience,  and  may 
therefore  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  popular  love,  is  now 
dwindled  into  a  twentieth.  The  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  world,  and  that  spirit  of  liberty  which 
is  shaking  old  Europe  to  the  centre,  must  also  be  felt  in 
Spain.  The  influence  of  free,  happy,  and  enlightened 
France,  now  at  last  completely  mistress  of  her  destinies, 
will  not  be  arrested  by  excisemen,  nor  by  soldiery. 
The  Pyrenees  will  ofier  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  arrest 
the  passage  of  thought  and  sentiment.  The  Spaniards 
will  soon  begin  to  compare  conditions,  and  ask  them- 
selves, why  are  Frenchmen  happy  and  we  miserable  ? 
Are  they  more  generous,  more  valiant,  more  loyal,  more 
persevering,  more  patriotic  ^  They  are  not.  Then 
why  should  they  be  respected  and  powerful,  whilst  we 
are  become  the  scoflT  of  the  whole  world  }  It  is  because 
they  have  no  clergy,  owning  the  best  of  the  soil,  and 
passing  their  lives  in  untasked  enjoyment  ;  because 
they  have  no  nobles  and  lordly  proprietors  dividing  the 
country  among  themselves,  and  living  by  the  labor  of 
the  industrious  ;  because  each  cultivator  tills  his  little 
field,  nor  fears  to  improve  it,  since  he  knows  that  it  will 
descend  thus  improved  to  his  children  ;  because  all  men 
are  bom  to  the  strictest  equality ;  because  justice  is 
there  administered  with  more  certainty  and  expedition 
than  in  any  other  country  ;  and  because  they  have  a 
government,  not  for  plunder  but  protection.  And  now, 
the  next  question  is,  how  did  France  arrive  at  these  re- 
sults, and  what  course  must  that  nation  follow  that 
would  imitate  her  example  ?  It  was  the  Revolution  ! 
Methinks  I  see  Spain,  as  this  magic  word  reverberates 
through  the  land,  shaking  off  her  long  lethargy,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  struggle. 
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She  now  discovers  that  the  clergy,  in  ao  loofr  oofBtroK 
ling  and  directing  her  in  this  world  under  the  plea  of 
securing  her  happiness  in  the  next,  did  but  cajole  her 
with  the  view  to  promote  their*  own  temporal  interesti^ 
The  blind  devotion  of  so  many  centarie»  i^  at  once  con^ 
verted  into  the  most  dreadM  detestation  ;  and  Spain 
seeks  to  expiate  her  past  bigotry  by  present  infidelity, 
and  by  ungovernable  rage  againnt  religion,  its  rites,  its 
altars,  and  its  ministers.  And  if  France,  the  land  of 
good  humor,  gentleness,  and  unaffected  amiability,  wais 
converted  by  a  sense  of  long  sustained  injury  into  a  na- 
tion of  monsters,  what  will  become  of  Spain,  where  the 
passions  bum  with  tenfold  ardor,  and  where  man  has 
long  groaned  under  tenfold  oppression  ? 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  much  chance  of  a  rev^iki- 
tion  in  Spain  at  some  future  day,  and  that  when  it  arrives 
'  it  iif  likely  to  be  terrible.  But  when  it  shall  have  pass- 
edy  with  a  fearful  yet  regenerating  hand,  over  this  ill- 
ftted  country,  r^oving  the  abusive  institutions  and  un- 
just privileges  which  have  borne  so  long  and  so  hardly 
upon  her,  and  she  shall  have  passed,  as  France  has 
done,  through  the  various  ordeals  of  spurious  liberty  and 
military  despotism,  intelligence  may  have  a  chance  to 
creep  in,  and  the  people  may  at  length  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  developement  of 
their  resources.  Nature  has  been  most  kind  to  Spain. 
Her  bowels  teem  with  every  valuable  production,  her  sur- 
face is  everywhere  spread  with  fertility  ;  a  kindly  sun 
shines  always  forth  in  furtherance  of  the  universal  be- 
iii|;nity.  Her  almost  insular  situation  at  the  extremity  of. 
Europe  releases  her  from  the  dangers  of  aggression  ; 
and  whilst  the  ocean  opens  on  one  hand  a  convenient 
high  road  to  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other,  facilitates  her  communica- 
tions with  the  rich  countries  that  enclose  it.    Her  coasts^ 
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too,  indited  with  finer  ports  than  are  elsewhere  seen, 
and  her  waters,  not  deformed  by  those  fearful  storms, 
which  cover  more  northern  seas  with  wrecks  and  ruin — 
nil,  in  connexion  with  her  internal  wealth,  furnish  the 
happiest  adaptat^pn  to  commercial  pursuits.  Thus, 
whilst  her  native  riches  and  fertility  make  trade  un- 
necessary to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Spain,  her 
situation  enables  her  to  pursue  it  with  unequalled  ad- 
vantage. Surely,  where  God  has  been  thus  good,  man 
will  not  always  remain  ungrateful. 

In  taking  leave  of  Spain,  may  we  not  then  indulge  a 
hope,  that,  though  her  futurity  looks  threatening,  omin- 
ous, and  full  of  evU  forebodings,  the  present  century  may 
yet  see  her  safely  through  the  storm,  and  leave  her,  as 
she  deserves  to  be,  rich,  respected,  and  happy? 
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